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PREFACE 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tose who are acquainted with the merits of Hug’s Introduction 
to the New Testament, will not think it strange that it should be 
deemed worthy of an English dress, It has long been in high re- 
pute in Germany, and among German scholars in other countries. 
As an index to the estimate put upon it in Germany, we may take 
the declaration of Gesenius (Bibl. Essays Art. I.) made with direct 
reference to this work : ‘“* He [Hug] excels all his predecessors in 
deep and fundamental investigations.” 

It is probably known to most who will read this preface, that an 
English translation of this work has already been published, (Lon- 
don, 1827, 2 vols. 8vo.), which was made by the Rev. Daniel 
Guilford Wait, LL. D. On examination this was found to be 
very imperfect, as it not only misses oftentimes, but occasionally 
reverses, the sense of the original. It exhibits, moreover, not only 
such a deficiency of acquaintance with the German language as is 
culpable in any one who undertakes to translate such a work, but 
also a want of practice, or at least of skill, even in English compo- 
sition. : 

Some of the mistranslations are such as appear to be absolutely 
ludicrous. ‘Two or three instances may suffice to justify this asser- 
tion. For the first, see p. 312 Vol. I. of the translation. Jn the 
third note, Hug intended to say that a certain edition of the New 
Testament was to be found in the Library of the University with 
which he was connected. ‘To this end he uses the simple German 
demonstrative pronoun hiesigen (this, or this here.) Dr. Wait 
makes hiesigen, however. a proper name, and translates it by 
Hessian! ‘Thus, instead of “ the library of the University en this 
place,” we have ‘‘ the academical library of Hessia ie 

On p. 318 of the same volume, we find a ludicrous, though in- 
tended as a grave, note by the translator, respecting the sense of 
the expression “jener armen Sider,” those poor sinners, some- 
what humorously employed by Hug. ‘The note of Dr. Wait is as 
follows: ‘¢ Not being provided with a copy of this edition, [ am un- 
certain whether by this term Hug means convicts under sentence of 
death (!) or simply “those poor sinners.” Tt would puzzle any 
one to tell how the former sense could possibly have entered any 
man’s mind. 

On p. 484 of the same volume, Wait translates “ Kleinseite,” 


. 
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(the name by which one division of the city of Prague is designated, _ ; 


meaning, Little Prague,) the weak side! 

Tt is unnecessary to multiply such instances. A perusal of the 
English, even without reference to the German, would satisfy every 
person competent to judge, that the translation is very defective. 
Another has therefore been deemed expedient. 

It should be noticed, moreover, that Wait’s version was made 
from the second German edition ; while the present has been made 
from the third, to which many important additions were made by 
the author. 

In translating, I have looked, or striven to look, more at the sense 
than the phraseology of the writer; believing that the rule of Hor- 
ace is as suitable in this case, as in the case to which he originally 
applied it: ‘* Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus interpres.” 
(Hor. Ars Poet. |. 133.) I would fain hope that the present trans- 
lation is more correct than the one already published; though 
doubtless severe scrutiny, or even a cursory reading, might discov- 
er in it many imperfections. It is due to truth that I should ac- 
knowledge myself far from being satisfied with the manner in which 
I have executed my task. It has been performed under some 
disadvantages. ‘Those, however, who are best acquainted with the 
difficulty of translating German into English, and also with the in- 
volved sentences and faulty style of composition to be found in Hug, 
will not be forward to denounce the defects which the version ex- 
hibits. Many pages might be devoted to the statement and exem- 
plification of the faults of style in the original; but it would be 
out of place to do this here. Suffice it to say, that in general what 
is obscure in the translation is as much or more so in the original. 

I have corrected almost innumerable mistakes in the references, 
numbers, &c. Many of them, it is probable, were only typograph- 
ical errors. I fear that careful scrutiny may discover some new er- 
rors in the translation. 

It is certainly singular that Hug should have neglected to affix 
the accents to the Greek so plentifully introduced into his work. 
The task of adding them has been no slight one ; as, in common 
with most of my countrymen who have: studied the Greek Jan- 
gaiage, | was very little versed in the somewhat intricate theory of 
Greek accentuation. ‘The first few sheets will be found more im- 
perfect, in this respect, than the later ones. 

In conclusion, it may not be improper for me to say, that had I 
been at first fully aware of the difficulty of the task to be accom- 
plished in the translation and publication of this work, I should have 
undertaken it, if at all, with far less alacrity and more circum- 
spection, and prosecuted it with more deliberate and considerate 
examination than I have actually practised. 


Cambridge, Mass., 


April 1, 1836, Dak. da 


PREFATORY REMARKS 


BY M. STUART. 


Tuer remarks which Mr. Fosdick has made upon the difficulties 
of Hug’s style, seem to me very just. After being somewhat con- 
versant with German for a quarter of a century, Hug obliges me 
often to reperuse some of his sentences, more than once too, before 
I am satisfied that I understand them; and even then, there are 
some of them in respect to which I do not feel certain that I have 
discovered the meaning of the writer. 

it is difficult to characterize that in the author which occasions 
this obscurity. There is not only a negligence as to the essential 
parts and relative positions of the proper ingredients of a perspicu- 
ous sentence, but (what I must call) an affectation of singularity, a 
peculiarity in modes of thought and expression. ‘This, l:owever, 
may belong to the mental characteristics of the author, rather than 
to his affectation ; but if it is so, it does not diminish the difficulties 
in the way of a translator. No wonder that Dr. Wait, with his mite 
of German knowledge, could succeed no better. The translation 
of Hug is a task ‘‘ altius expeditis.” 

I have not compared the body of Mr. Fosdick’s version with the 
original ; for this has been out of my power, and would have been 
little if any less labour than to translate the whole. But I have 
here and there compared parts of his translation with the German 
original, and found them to answer the just and reasonable expec- 
tations of the reader. ‘That he has expended much severe labour 
on the work, there can be no doubt. That the version is sufficient- 
ly true and faithful to answer all the important purposes of a ver- 
sion, is clear to my mind. I have had a good opportunity to know 
this; inasmuch as I have read, or rather studied, the book through- 
out in its English dress, in order to prepare for writing the Notes 
contained in the Appendix. ie Pee. 

It is not important for me to say much, if any thing, in this place, 
with regard to the manner in which Hug has executed this work, 
and the relative value of the work itself. My notes will disclose to 
the reader, how far I agree or disagree with him, in respect to most 
of his important positions. His mode of arguing and illustrating is 
often original and peculiar. It is not the more attractive to me, 
however, on this account. He does not say even the most com- 
mon things, in the way that others say them; whether from affec- 
tation, or peculiarity of mind, } know not. Yet there is not 80 
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much of this as ought to offend the reader, or to give him a distaste 
for the work. But in my humble opinion, when perspicuity in any 
writer is sacrificed, all other gain that is made by such a sacrifice 
can be no adequate compensation for this loss. 

Hug now and then proposes some singular theories; in some 
cases I should even venture upon calling them conceits. But these 
are not frequent; and not many German writers of the present day 
will be found, who are men of genius, that do not abound in these 
more than Hug. 

The recent literature respecting the New Testament, which he 
professes in his preface to have regarded and examined, has been 
but very sparingly examined by him, to say the least. And since 
the appearance of his third edition, there has been a great deal 
written which is more valuable than most that is to be found in the 
older literature. _ Every year is making some advances in the noble 
science of sacred literature. My notes will furnish the reader with 
references, which will aid him to extend his investigations beyond the 
pale of criticism as marked out by Hug. ‘To have canvassed all the 
positions of Hug, would have demanded a book as large as his own 5 
which would be inconsistent with the design of the work and the 
plan of the publishers. But whenever I have thought there was 
any important error or defect in the author, | have endeavoured to 
point it out, and briefly to give my reasons why I deemed it to be 
an error or defect. ‘This is all that the Notes could promise or ac- 
complish, unless the entire plan of the publication had been chang- 
ed; which I did not think best. 

The reader will be desirous to know something of Hug, in re- 
spect to his religious developments. He must know, then, that 
Hug is a Roman Catholic with a kind of Protestant heart. He 
wears, rather impatiently, if I discern aright, the chains which his 
profession imposes upon him ; and when he comes to critical con- 
clusions which he apprehends may be construed as being included 
under the banns of Mother-Church, he endeavours to make a sepa- 
ration between his critical and his Catholic conscience. His criti- 
cal conscience is at liberty, while his Catholic conscience is permit- 
ted to go along with the multitude. This awkward predicament 
gives birth to some curious paragraphs in his book. 

In respect to the great question between believers in a divine 
revelation and neologists, Hug seems, in the preface to his third 
edition, to have taken decisive ground ; at least his language is cer- 
tainly designed to wear this appearance. Speaking of the many 
discussions that have lately taken place in regard to the New Tes- 
tament, and of the many attacks made upon the genuineness and 
authenticity of these writings, he uses the following language, in 
his preface : 

‘¢' The contests between the Naturalists and the Supernaturalists 
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have constituted an important part of the recent disputes. ‘The 
first have made pure Theism their aim; and acknowledge nothing 
as appropriate in the way of investigation respecting morals and 
theology, excepting a philosophy, into which the common people 
can never make any deep researches. This last class of men 
need the posttive in religion, and always will need it. This is given 
to them in a manner so noble, so perfect, so intelligible, that the 
simpleton becomes as good and virtuous, or even more so than the 
most learned, and more so than learning can make them. Why 
should we substitute, then, the commands of philosophy for those of 
the God of heaven? 

‘ They [the Naturalists] think, perhaps, that they have outgrown 
the other or old School. Bravo! Yet, if this be the case, they 
must be uncommon men, whom the common citizen of the town or 
country has neither preparation nor leisure nor capacity to imitate. 
The mass of men the Naturalists cannot even hope to reach in their 
instructions ; and all which they could achieve, if they did, would 
be to occasion to them the loss of what they already possess. The 
good which philosophical investigation and self-instruction proffer, 
the commonalty are not able to acquire. 

‘‘The efforts of the Naturalists must be limited to the more 
learned class of men, so far as they are concerned with opposition 
to Supernaturalism. If, however, there is many a man, who, in all 
the efforts of philosophy past or prospective, in the ebb and flow of 
sinking and falling systems, finds no sure place to set down his foot, 
and who yet obtains quietude in a belief of the scriptural books 
which speak to his heart in so friendly a manner, and kindle in him 
desires after all that is beautiful and good ; why should any one 
strive to tear from him that to which he holds fast amid the waves 
of fluctuating opinions, and to substitute that in its place in which he 
has no confidence? The greatest philosopher can be no more than 
a virtuous man ; what illiberality, then, in forbidding one to travel 


in any reputable road, except that of Rationalism! 


«« They separate Religion and Morals, because the Greeks and 
Romans did so. But without any reason. Christianity in its very 
nature is practical; and pure virtue, in its perfect state, is the 
Christian religion. All the doctrines which respect God, a future 
state, etc., tend only to produce a virtuous life; which is the high- 
est end of man. 

“‘The edifice of Christianity was built in a few years by using 
the scaffolding of Supernaturalism, and was in a short time filled 
with many inmates from different countries. But if Christianity 
had been only a school of philosophy, instructing and arguing on 
the grounds of mere reason, it would have attracted but a narrow 
circle of inquirers, like other schools, e. g. the Academy, and the 
Porch, and the Peripaton, and would never have been a popular 
Institute. 
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“To operate quickly on the mass of men, there was but one 
means, and that was Supernaturalism. The divine authority of the 
instruction communicated was declared by this, and was raised 
above doubts, and proclaimed as the highest rule for all men, for 
the unwise and even children; and by this these were placed in a 
condition, as to living and acting, like that of the wisest. I may 
well ask: If a thousand Professors of Rationalism were sent out 
into all the world, by means of rationalist schools and instructions 
to make men in general become moral, and to establish them in a 
virtuous life, will they venture to say, that they could have accom- 
plished it ?” 

These remarks are certainly very pointed, and withal go very 
deep into the subject. The appeal is ultimate. By its fruats Ra- 
tionalism is to be known and tried; hasit produced, can it produce, 
much good fruit? 

The older work of Michaelis on the literature of the N. Test., 
as translated by Marsh and accompanied by his Notes, has much — 
in it that is useful. Mr. Horne’s recent work has also many use- 
ful things, and exhibits great industry and pains on his part. But 
the work of Hug is more compressed in its manner, and more reg- 
ular in its structure. On the whole, it would be difficult to select 
any one Introduction to the N. Test., which comprises more im- 
portant and valuable matter that would be likely to prove attrac- 
tive tothe reader. Lindulge the hope, that those who have labour- 
ed to bring this work before the public in an acceptable form, among 
whom its enterprising publishers are to be reckoned, have not la- 
boured in vain. 


Andover Theol. Sem. 
April 12, 1836. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


SCRIPTURES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


PAR ‘2. 
CHAP. f[. 
AGE AND GENUINENESS OF THESE WRITINGS. 
§ 1. Importance of these books in general. 


Att the larger nations, of which we have any account, possessed or 
still possess systems of positive religion. ‘These merely comprise cer- 
tain directions how to live at peace with the gods, by means of sacri- 
fices, presents and other tokens of service; or, in later times and 
cultivated states, enjoin the practice of social and personal virtues. So 
will it ever be, unless we idly attempt to urge men forward to a point 
which, as a body, they can never reach. It is a vain idea to expect, in 
future times, nations of absolute philosophers and communities of men 
like Socrates.! 

The cares of life which press upon a large portion of our race, will 
never cease to require for themselves the time necessary for such in- 
vest:,tions and conclusions. Besides, what is to guide each of us in 
the interim before we should be furnished with a stock of wisdom? 
What to become of him who cannot at any rate keep pace with his more 
gifted brother? What is to guide the young human ‘being before he 
attains the capacity of self direction? Do you say the authority of 
parents and fellow-citizens? Very well: but Jet then an authority more 
worthy of reliance, more general, more consistent and more sacred than 
any other, be extended over them at birth; one which governs even the 
morals and principles of parents and citizens. 

The obligations of civil life are not more difficult of discovery than 
those of pure morality ; yet we despair of ever seeing nations, without 


1 Plato, De Republ. L. vr. p. 89 has already remarked this: geddoogoy . . . 70 
WAHI0G ASdvarov ‘elvoe. 
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positive laws, solely by dint of their own sagacity, deduce their civil 
obligations from the principles upon which they rest, and enter on their 
faithful performance. For the same reason that the code of civil law 
among nations is positive, must the code of morals be so too ; for both 
alike aim at the direction of mankind and their actions. 

The ancients did not discriminate so accurately. The time had not 
come to distinguish things which were lawful from things which were 
virtuous. For the first step, much was gained by discovering the former 
and coming to an agreement concerning them; but the latter were still 
undefined, the portion of rare and noble souls. Hence men were 
content with rendering hallowed the requisitions of the laws by means 
of the gods, and religion became a part of the civil ordinances of the 
state. 

He who first isolated man, abstracted him from place, people, and 
country, and from all extrinsic influence, was in the way of discovering 
a law of the heart which is sacred to all beings of our race wherever 
they may be. Such a religion cannot but be true; since, disregarding 
adventitious circumstances, it constitutes an universal rule which tends 
to ennoble the nature of all intelligent creatures. 

Happy the nations who possess such a religion! They have an 
eternal property; for the fundamental principles of such a religion must 
ever remain the same. It is indeed the case that divine truth, when it 
descends to man, does not always obtain a suitable reception. It must 
take its way through men’s intellect. Hence it is the lot of every 
religion to be apprehended, interpreted and practised, very much ac- 
cording to the other leading views and intellectual characteristics of its 
disciples. Since the cultivation and intelligence of a people are different 
at different times, since periods of light alternate in history with periods 
of darkness, it is not strange that religion did not always and every- 
where meet with minds prepared to receive it; and yet it was obliged, 
like all other science, to adapt itself to the whole mental character of 
those to whom it came. Individuals may constitute exceptions to this; 
but such is not the character of the whole race. 

But whatever fate true religion may meet with, such is its nature, 
that it quietly disengages itself from connexion and misinterpretation 
with the mass of other sciences and arts, and rises to that purity so 
peculiarly its own. On this account it can never become useless; the 
period will never arrive when we must lay it aside. If no hindrances 
or important obstructions intervene in the way of its equal pace with 
the human mind, it ever accompanies us through all situations without 
violent changes: it is beneficent without exhibiting terrible phenomena; 
not like the tempest and earthquake, but like the succession of the 
seasons, which are rough or kindly according to the terrestrial changes 
which occasion them. 

The first universal religion was derived from Judaism. There was 
its groundwork, monotheism, together with many other principles natu- 
rally flowing from this. It was Jesus of Nazareth who first took so ex- 
tended a view as to grasp in his mind the idea of a religion for the 
whole world, and first succeeded in reducing that idea to a reality. If 
ever before any mortal, for instance the son of Sophroniscus, attained 
an idea of the kind, he failed in attempting to extend it among a people 
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who far surpassed all others in cultivation and susceptibility to truth 
and beauty. Jesus seized those fundamental principles which ‘were 
current among his countrymen; discarded everything which had merely 
a local, civil, or national reference; selected the purely moral, refined 
and elevated it to its true dignity, and rendered it complete by supplying 
its deficiency. 

True, he invested it anew with the authority of the positive institution 
of the Supreme Being, from whom he derived his commission ; but he 
freed it from the influence of civil coercion, and simply submitted it to 
faith and judgment, that all men, each according to his capacity, might 
share in it, and that all their talents might be developed and exercised 
upon it and thereby constantly improved. 

Although, with a wise regard to intellectual weakness, all our duties 
are separately presented and enjoined, yet no one is hindered from 
searching throughout creation for their grounds and combining them in 
one complete system. Indeed Jesus himself communicated to us the 
first rudiments of such a course, summoning all our powers into spirited 
action, thrusting us out, as it were, into boundless space, and presenting 
the universe to our faculties that we might gather from it knowledge 
and wisdom. Hitherto the first principle of social life alone had been 
discovered, viz. so to conduct towards men ourselves, as we would wish 
them to conduct towards us; but Jesus often pointed to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of morality, to the sustaining and disinterestedly active 
First Cause of the beauty and happiness of universal existence—thus 
introducing his more enlightened disciples into the whole field of nature, 
there to search out the plan of the Deity, and to examine systematically 
what he has given in precepts, and to expound from the order of things 
what he has declared as the absolute injunctions of the universal Parent. 

As a matter not within human disposal, Jesus aimed at the sanction 
of his precepts by inculcating a higher destiny, and by pointing for- 
ward to a future state, the reality of which before his time had been 
only conjectured by great and wise men, but had never been generally 
believed. Thus, by opening to his disciples a view into another more 
active system of being, he transferred the reward of virtue and the 
punishment of vice from this life which often crowns with success the 
undertakings of the wicked, gave to the soul a lofty elevation above the 
interests of this present moment, and warmed it to anticipate and hope 
for a more delightful condition as the reward for the offering of a life 
well-spent in the present world. 

Thus did Jesus elevate the Mosaic constitution into a religion which, 
under many changes and reverses, has been the guide to our present 
cultivation, and which has the distinguished honor above all other 
religions of being the governess, or at least the nurse, of the most civ- 
ilized and ingenious nations of the earth. He therefore who would 
discredit it, has not taken a comprehensive view of it, or charges to its 
account those human follies which it had not sufficient authority to 
prevent. As to him who imagines that he can now go alone and stands 
in no need of such a staff—we have neither space nor leisure to dispute 
with him here. Let him not however cast away this staff with haughty 
self-confidence, but let him deposite it with grateful homage before 
religion’s altars. Could any one have derided the beneficent Deity in 
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the temple of Epidaurus, when he was enabled to lay aside his crutches 
and depart without their aid? Is not the hand of the mother who 
taught us to walk, worthy of reverence ? c ’ 

What Jesus further communicated to his disciples respecting certain 
mysterious doctrines, cannot now be brought into view for the purpose 
of estimating the value of his religion in this respect, inasmuch as the 
different sects which bear his name are by no means agreed concerning 
them. We should be obliged to commence our inquiries with a con- 
troversy, upon which we shall not be qualified to enter until they 
have been brought to a conclusion. ; 

The observations already made, may enable us to judge respecting 
the usefulness of this religion in supplying the general need of man- 
kind, and respecting the importance which ought to be accorded to re- 
searches concerning the books in which it is contained. 


§ 2. Number of these books. 


Jesus of Nazareth appeared as a teacher in Judea under Tiberius, 
and was there condemned te death by the Roman procurator, Pontius 
Pilate. This did not however prevent his disciples from spreading 
themselves, not only in that country, but into other parts of the Roman 
empire, and even into the capital itself.+ 

An account of the remarkable part of his life and the doctrines which 
he taught is contained in the books of the Christians, which, in their 
opinion, were written by his earliest disciples. ‘These comprise five 
historical books, viz. the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, a book which narrates the progress of his 
doctrines after his death; and several didactic writings, viz. fourteen 
Epistles of the apostle Paul, and seven of other apostles. The fourteen 
Epistles of Paul are addressed to the following collections of the 
followers of Jesus—one to the church at Rome, two to that at Corinth, 
one to that at Galatia, one to that at Ephesus, one to that at Philippi, 
one to that at Colosse, two to that at Thessalonica, two to Timothy his 
assistant, one to Titus, one to Philemon, and one to the Hebrews. Of 
the seven Epistles of the other Apostles, one was written by James, 
two by Peter, three by John, and one by Jude. The Apocalypse, which 
closes the collection, forms a class by itself; it is held to be prophetic. 


§ 3. Genuineness of them. Internal proofs of the genuineness of the 
historical books. 


Are now this alleged origin and antiquity justly ascribed to these 
writings, or have they crept into such repute without sufficient reason? 
This is naturally the previous question, lying at the foundation of all 
other inquiries. If this be answered unfavourably, not only are all our 
former observations upon the doctrines and designs of Jesus ill-founded, 


1 Cornel. Tacit. Annal. L. xv. n. 44. Gronov. 
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but it will, indeed, be very difficult to discover anything upon which 
dependence can be placed respecting the system and objects of this 
sage instructor. 

‘There are two sources of information respecting the genuineness or 
spuriousness of these writings; viz. Internal Evidence, and the Testi- 
mony of ancient writers, who have mentioned them and so proved their 
existence, or have named their authors. 

We will first consider the historical books of the New Testament 
with reference to the internal grounds of their genuineness. 

Suppose a person should unexpectedly light upon these books without 
any previous knowledge of them, (the subject is treated much in this 
way by a late writer‘), and, possessing the ability to read them, should 
open them—what opinion would such a man form as to their origin, 
antiquity, and authors, merely from their internal character ? 

They are written in Greek, he would say, and certainly not in any 
one of the proper dialects of that language, but in a corrupted style of 
expression and construction, which frequently so much resembles the 
Hebrew in the use of words and in grammatical arrangement, that one 
would think their authors were Jews who spoke Greek. They exhibit, 
too, so little learning and historical art, that it is plain they are the 
compositions of ordinary men, who, with the exception of some Jewish 
reading, make no pretensions to education or attainments in literature. 
The narrative itself is of such a character that, notwithstanding its 
brevity, the very air and features of the persons concerned, their attitude 
and motions, the part of the spectators, the expression of their coun- 
tenances, their whole behaviour, seem to be present before the eyes.— 
Such would necessarily be the language of one who, with no previous 
account of them, should pass judgment upon these books from their in- 
ternal character alone. 

And this is exactly what Christians assert respecting them, viz. that 
they were written by men of Jewish descent, who were all of humble 
origin and rank, without a learned education, whose knowledge of the 
events which they recorded was either that of eye-witnesses, or ob- 
tained directly from eye-witnesses. 

We may argue too as follows: Biographies of remarkable men always 
present a more or less complete picture of their age and country, the 
state of civil affairs and of manners, and other circumstances under 
which they appeared, with which their life was surrounded and their 
actions came in contact. In proportion to the intimacy of the acquain- 
tance we possess with all these peculiarities and circumstances, and 
with the whole picture of the age, we are able to discern whether the 
writers had seen those days to which their narrative pertains, or how 
remotely they lived from them. The truth on this point is the more 
strikingly manifest, the more the biography enters into details, and the 
more numerous and delicate are the relations under which the per- 
sonage, who is its subject, appears. 

In this view, especial importance attaches itself to the labors of those 
learned men who investigate the political state of the country in which 


1 Gottfried Less, Ueber die Religion, ihre Geschichte und Bestatigung. 
I. Th. I. Abschn., § 28. 
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Jesus appeared; examine into its social condition and civil regulations; 
collect together contemporary events which had a more or less close 
relation to N. T. occurrences and are incidentally referred to in the 
narrative; and further, seek out the historical personages who bore a 
part in the events of the time, particularly in Palestine, and gather to- 
gether the traces of their lives and character to be found in ancient 
authors, in order to try the historical books of the New Testament 
by these data, and to put to the proof the qualifications of their 
authors.! 

Now the N. T. writers everywhere evince an uncommonly accurate 
knowledge of affairs, and a degree of intimacy with the period to which 
Christ belongs, such as could be possessed only by contemporaries. 

The more one descends to particulars on this point and observes the 
development of the opinions, customs, and manners peculiar to this 
period, in the discourse and actions of the individuals introduced, the 
more absolutely convinced must he become, that the authors of these 
books themselves passed their days in the midst of these very circum- 
stances. 

On these circumstances depends Christ’s conduct as a moral teacher. 
The demeanour of others towards him and their treatment of him spring 
from these; and the descriptions of his solitary situations depend ulti- 
mately for their fidelity upon these. 

If he falls in company with Pharisees, the mutual deportment of the 
parties, the truths he presents to view and his application of them, all 
must be regulated on very different principles from those which guide 
when he converses with Sadducees or enters into their society. When 
he meets with Samaritans, another chain of ideas commences, other 
circumstances come into operation which give character to his inter- 
course with them. If he stands among his disciples and addresses the 
common people, he has to deal with still other hopes, desires, and pre- 
judices, with other moral qualities, and his discourse must run through 
another circle of thought. In conduct too they must appear a different 
people ; on one side, with hearts open to the reception of truth, zealous 
and pious—but on the other, rash, easily inflamed, furious in their re- 
ligion, and forward to adopt violent measures without regard to con- 
sequences. 

Now when we gather all from ancient authors that we can find 
which affords us any light on these points, and then apply it to parti- 
cular cases in the N. T., we find ourselves, in the more trifling as well 
as in the main incidents, constantly carried back into the circumstances 
of these days. The Pharisees and Sadducees really appeared and 
thought just as we see them in these books; such were the prejudices 
of the Samaritans, such the mutual ill-will between the Jews and them- 
selves; such was the spirit of the common people; and their character 
lives and moves in the N. T. just as it presents itself in the history of 


1 The credibility of the Gospel History, or the facts occasionally mentioned 
in the N. T. confirmed by passages of ancient authors. By Nathaniel Lardner, 
Lond, 1727, & second ed. 1733. In Latin; cum praef. Christ. Wolfii, Bremae 
1730. Also, A view of the Evidences of Christianity, in three parts, by Wil- 
liam Paley, in two volumes, 4th ed. Lond. 1795. 
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the times, fickle-minded, hasty and blind in their passions, showing 
themselves in relation to two different constitutions both strictly regard- 
ful of duty and completely lawless, and easily excited to tumult and 
sedition. 

So too with the foreign regulations and customs which were intro- 
duced into Judea, and gave a cast to the national condition, such as it 
never had before even in the time of Herod the Great, and never again 
wore. The vexing census exhibits all the freshly-awakened theocratic 
fancies of the Jews, and paints their feelings towards the Romans, just 
as they actually were! The precept in respect to reconciliation (Matt. 
5:25. Luke 12: 58) has circumstantial reference to the Roman law 
de injuriis, by which the complainant was empowered, without the ne- 
cessity of a summons by the magistrate, to drag the offender with his 
own hand to the judge, in jus rapit. On the way thither he had op- 
portunity to make a composition, transactzo; but if this was not effected, 
a fine was imposed upon him, and, if unable to pay it, he remained in 
close confinement until it was discharged.” 

When Jesus converses or associates with publicans, throughout the 
whole scene the Roman farming-system and its oppressions are pre- 
sented to our view. Again when he drives the money-changers out of 
the temple with scourges, we notice the consequences of Roman 
supremacy and the influence of foreign manners; for the argentarii of 
Rome were accustomed to set up their tables, mensas, near the statues 
of the gods, at the feet of Janus (Horat. Epis. Lib. I. Ep. 1.), in the 
most sacred places, in porticibus basilicarum, and near the temples, 
pone adem Castoris.2 We remark also the Roman toleration which 
permitted no violation of the temples and religions of other nations, and 
under the sanction of which a private Jew vindicated without oppo- 
sition the sacred character of his Temple, which at Rome no laws 
could protect from desecration. 

The parable Matt. 18: 23 presents to view a king or tetrarch, who 
as to himself and his own affairs was not subject to the Roman juris- 
diction, and therefore proceeds according to the ancient Jewish law. 
But the sequel which relates to a private person is represented in ac- 
cordance with the Roman statutes against the ob@ratos, by which the 
debtor who became insolvent was given up to the creditor, addiccbatur, 
The latter then bound him, im nervum ducebat, and kept him in his 
house as a prisoner, wholly at his arbitrary disposal. The rigour of this 
statute was, it is true, somewhat mitigated per legem Poeteliam, but 
afterwards and in the days of which we are speaking, the ancient se- 
verity had again revived, as it appears in this moral fiction.* 


1 Joseph. Bell. Jud. L. IL. c. 12. p. 727. Ed. Basil. or according to Haver- 
eamp’s ed. L. II. c. 8. Compare Antiq. L. XVIII. c. I. n. 6. also L. XVII. 
c. 3, n. 4. 

2 Heineccii antiqq. jur. Rom. illustr. Lib. 1V. Tit. 4. n.1.seqq. Compare 
with Lib. IV. Tit. 6. n. 14 & 16. 

3 Symbol. Litt. Bremens. T. J. N. Funccii Dissertatio de hominib. in foro 
Rom. nequam. (It is more than possible that Horace in the passage alluded to 
refers to a street which was called Janus, and not to any statue of Janus. Com- 
pare Horat. Sat. II. 3.18. Cicero. Phil. VI. 5.—Tr.) 

4 Compare Drackenborch’s note on Tit. Liv. L. VIII. c. 38. Gellius Noct. 
Att. L. XX. c. 4. p. 282. Aldi Manut. Tacit. Annal. III. c. 60. 
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This blending of customs and manners obtained in innumerable 
other things. Take for example the various kinds of money. We 
meet at one time with Greek, at another with Roman, and at another 
with the ancient Jewish coins. But how accurately is this thing too 
adjusted, according to the circumstances of the times! “The ancient 
taxes, which were introduced before the Roman dominion, are estimated 
in Greek money ; e. g. the temple-tribute, or didoayuor. (Matt. 17: 24. 
Joseph. B. J. L. VII. c. 6. n. 6.) The offerings were made, also, in this 
money. (Mark. 12: 42. Luke 21: 2.) A payment which is made 
out of the temple-treasury, is made in the ancient national pounds. 
(Matt. 26:15.) But in business, trade, payment of wages, etc., the 
assis and denarius and other Roman coins are usually employed. (Matt. 
10: 29. Luke 12:6. Matt. 20:2. Mark. 14:5. John 12:5. 6: 7.) 
The new taxes, likewise, are estimated in the money of the nation 
which then possessed the sovereignty. (Matt. 22: 19. Mark. 12: 15. 
Luke 20 : 24.) 

Writers, who in such trifling circumstances (which on any other sup- 
position would have been wholly overlooked) so exactly accord with the 
truth, must certainly have been personally familiar with them. 


§ 4. 


Our investigation might be conducted with reference simply to geo- 
graphical circumstances. The geography and topography of a country 
change from time to time, through the influence of active industry and im- 
provement, natural phenomena, politics, and arms. They are in a per- 
petual fluctuation, which, not only in a long course of time, between the 
greater epochs, but in shorter periods, causes striking alterations. 
Hence writers who attempt to delineate historical occurrences, the 
scene of which is laid at some distance from their own time, are ex- 
posed to many mistakes; and we can thus easily judge at what distance 
of time they were from the events which they describe. It was espe- 
cially difficult for the ancients to avoid errors of this kind, since they 
possessed very few properly so called geographical helps. The history 
of literature presents several examples of impostures, which have been 
unveiled in this way. We will not however notice these further, but 
will put to the test more distinguished and better informed writers, 
who have sometimes been guilty of similar inaccuracies. 

Glareau, formerly an ornament of the Freyburg school, contested the 
genuineness of Quintus Curtius, on account of the geographical mis- 
takes, which this author has committed. The ancients long ago 
pointed out a remarkable oversight of this nature in Virgil.! Even 
Livy has sometimes, through forgetfulness, applied a later geography to 
events of ancient date. Thus he speaks of Sinuessa, Preneste, Arpi, 
instead of Synope, Argos-Hippium, and Stephane. 

The observation which we have the opportunity of making in this 
view, in regard to the life of Appollonius Tyaneus, would have been . 
peculiarly gratifying to the ancient Christians. Philostratus, the phi- 


1 Aul. Gellius. Noct. Attic. L. X. c. 16. 
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losopher, is its author, and pretends to have compiled it out of the com- 
mentaries and records of Damis, who was not only a contemporary of 
Apollonius, but his friend and his companion in all his travels. Among 
other things, the hero of this book appears in Babylon, and on this oc- 
casion a description of the célebrated city is given us, not a word of 
which is applicable to the period, for Babylon was then solitary and 
almost wasted, Selucia having long since absorbed its splendor.' He 
confounds the people of Sparta with the Lacedemonians, as though the 
two, people composed one state as formerly. He represents Sparta as 
still a free state, while it was really under Roman dominion, and only 
the (so called) Eleutherolacones, separated from Sparta, continued free 
through the clemency of Augustus.” Is it possible that these are the 
accounts of an eye-witness and contemporary? Is it not plain, that the 
commentaries of Damis are but a dishonest pretence; and that the au- 
thor of this biography by no means drew from the contemporary sour- 
ces of which he boasts ? 

Now if persons, who did not possess such extensive learning as this 
philosopher, affixed the names of older writers to their works, in order 
to invest them with value from their antiquity, what must have been the 
consequence? Just examine the history of the Jewish war, which passes _ 
under the name of Hegesippus the Jew. He lived under Antoninus and 
Commodus; and yet this work makes mention of Constantinople, Scot- 
land, and Saxony.® 

Difficult as it must generally have been for a historian, who had select- 
ed for his subject events of a remote period, to represent them in accor- 
dance with the actual geographical situation of the country, it would 
have been incomparably more difficult for a writer who had to treat of 
the occurrences in the Jewish state which took place immediately be- 
fore its dissolution, supposing him to have lived at a later time. The 
many changes which preceded this period; the dreadful event itself, 
which so completely effaced all traces of the city and its environs, that, 
“in the words of an eye-witness,‘ it might be doubted whether they had 
ever been the abode of man; the subsequent commotions, which gave 
a new face to the whole country, rendered it almost impossible that one 
of a later age could do this, Add to this, that under Hadrian fifty 
important places and nine hundred and eighty-five villages and hamlets 
were razed to the ground,® and then judge in what a predicament the 
historian was placed, who had to represent the country as it was in the 
days of Tiberius. 

The laborious collections, and united works of the learned on the 
geography and topography of Palestine at different periods, have placed 
us in a situation to judge how far the historical books of the N. T’. pre- 
sent such a picture of ‘the country, and connect with events such cho- 
rographical circumstances, as suit the period to which the events belong. 


1 Vita Apollon. Tyan. per. Philostrat. Lemn. Sen. L. [. ¢. 18. 

Rild. Lin LV ned: 

3 Hegesipp. de Bell. Jud. Lib. III .c.5, and L, V. ¢. 15. 

4 Joseph. de Bell. Jud. Lib. VII. ¢. 1. 

5 Dio Xiphilin. in vit. Hadr. p. 266. Hen. Steph.—8vo. Ed. Wechel. p. 974. 
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Though these works and collections have indeed many chasms, and 
must necessarily have them, they are yet sufficiently complete to enable 
us with certainty to detect and denounce mistakes, and determine the 
real age of such writings as falsely arrogate to themselves higher an- 
tiquity.. o> 

All these learned investigations and comparisons may be regarded as 
a process of induction, according to which a perfect insight into the 
geographical condition of the period in which the events took place 
must be conceded to the historical books of the N. IT. We will here 
put to the test a few cases, some of which we may perhaps contribute 
to elucidate. 

It is often the case that our historians, without expressly mentioning 
topographical or geographical circumstances, so narrate events, that 
these circumstances are involved in them and musi be deduced by the 
reader. The more we learn in respect to places and their situation, 
the more plain it is that the narrative is always accurately regulated by 
topography. 

Jesus is led to Pilate to be judged; but the Jews would not go into 
the Pretorium, on account of the feast, lest they should be defiled. 
Jesus was led out to receive his sentence; and Pilate sat in a place 
called the Lithostroton to pass judgment. (John 19: 13.) The trans- 
action is represented as if this place was in front of the Pretor’s house, 
or at least at no great distance from it. And, there is, in fact, such a 
place, which has been formerly overlooked, in the outworks of the 
Temple. Mention is made of it, on occasion of an assault which the 
Romans made upon the Temple, on the side of the tower Antonia.! 
Here isthe Lithostroton ; and the house of the Pretor must have been 
opposite to this place. Now he lived, as appears from some incidental 
passages in Philo, in Herod’s palace.? This was certainly in this quar- 
ter and neighborhood, northwest of the tower Antonia and the Temple, 
so that the proximity of the Lithostroton to the palace, whith is im- 
plied in John’s narrative, is perfectly accurate. 

Peter and John went to the Temple: when they arrived at the gate 
called Beautiful, a man, who was lame from his birth and was daily 
carried there to beg, asked alms of them. They made him whole; he 
enters the Temple, and the people throng around him, astonished at his 
recovery. The Apostles afterwards enter; he perceives them in Solo- 
mon’s porch, leaves the crowd, and embraces them as his benefactors. 
(Acts 3:). Such a gate, distinguished above the rest,for its beauty, led 
into the ‘Temple from the East,? and moreover, the Sroa olouwytosg 
lay here on the Kast ;* so that the several parts of the occurrence are 


' Joseph. Bell. Jud. L. VI. c.6 and 7. p. ‘868 ‘and 869. Ed. Basil. Kel xard 
Addorewtoy tecyov x. t.4. Haverc.c. 1, .8. 

2 Philo, De legat. ad. Caium says: Pilate had hung up gilded ensigns (of 
which Josephus also speaks, Archeol. L. XVIII. c. 4.) ev tots “Hewdov Baordstoug 
and immediately after says that this occurred in the Preetor’s dwelling: zat céte 
fev 7) dvd Isore &v ong tav Exetodmuy Av. Compare Faber, Archiologie der He- 
braer I. Th. 323 in the note. 

3 Joseph. Bell. Jud. L. V.c. 14. p. 841. Basil. and Havere. c. 5. n. 3. 


4 Jos. Archwol. L. XX. c. 8. p. 621 and Haverc.c. 9. n. 7 
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not distributed to places incompatible with each other, but are adjusted 
according tothe actual plan of the edifice. 

Beth-Phage, a place insignificant in itself,and almost unnoticed in 
history, is often mentioned in the Gospels. (Matth. 21: 1. Mark 11: 1. 
Luke 19: 29.) According to them, it was without the city, yet not 
far from Jerusalem. It so happens that the Talmudic books have 
mentioned it; but very differently from the Gospels. According to 
them, Beth-Phage must have been situated, not without, but within 
the city. 

So says Lightfoot, a man skilled in this kind of learning (Chorogr. 
Mattheo premissa c. 37); and he unhesitatingly places Beth-Phage 
within the circuit of the city-walls. Reland, who could best have as- 
sisted us in this case, contented himself with censuring Lightfoot. 

In the Gemar. Babyl. or Mishnah Sanhedrin. (c. 1. 3.) the fol- 
lowing question is proposed: What if the carcase of a dead person 
should be found exposed in the city? ~775 >9>v2 we2. The reply is, 
They should go and examine.—Buat if it were found in Beth-Phage, 
%4D M72 7Nx7 and the inhabitants opposed their inquest, ought they to 
regard it as an insurrection in Beth-Phage? Reply : They should go there 
to examine. Here are evidently two cases opposed to each other: in 
the city, and in Beth-Phage. Yet Lightfoot was induced by the gloss: 
Aa bob Sw DTV SAERAIT fd -DIDS© HIP MDH 
to interpret the passage differently, though not without violence: “ si 
invenerit synedrium coasidens in Bethphage &c.”’ Nothing is said 
any where of a Synedrium in Beth-Phage. The word 7NxX7 is used 
with reference to Deut. 21: 1. $5m mun 7D, i. e. if such a corpus de- 
licti should be found. Indeed the gloss, closely examined, does not 
signify what Lightfoot supposes. True, 2°2D in the Talmudic Jan- 
guage often signifies the inside; but the sequel would then be super- 
fluous. If it were within tle city-walls, it would be understood of it- 
self, that it was to be regarded like the city. Thus he might better 
“have translated it: Bethphage locus est in conspectu menium urbis, 
quantum ad omnia tamen utebatur jure Hierosolymorum. Still less does 
the second place to which he refers, (Gemar. Babyl. Tract. Pesachim,) 
support his position. To the question, What is without the walls? 
R. Johannan replies, 94ND7N°3 NIND YI. Lst must be understood 
both in question and answer: Extra maniacst Beth-Phage. So 
says the gloss in different words D>wWIN2W 7X DIP, a place of 
those without Jerusalem. In the Mishnah, ( Tract. Menachot. c. XI. 
n. 1,2.) R. Jehuda maintains in respect to the question, whether the 
shewbread and the two loaves of Pentecost, which were baked in the 
courts of the Temple, might be kneaded without, Y7n2 that all must 
be performed in the Temple. In opposition to this, R. Simeon adduces 
a tradition that they might as well be kneaded in Beth-Phage as in the | 
courts of the Temple. Far different from the fanciful interpretation 
which R. B. Maiemon gives, this passage only imports that it might be 
done, not only in the courts of the temple, but also in Jerusalem and 
in the adjoining places, which possessed equal rights with Jerusalem. 
The book 27D9,the oldest commentary on Deuteronomy infers, (chap. 
29: 35,) from the word nx that, on the great day of the feast, no one 
ought to go out of Jerusalem: compare Mishnah Tr. Megill. c. I. 
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n. 11. Yet he makes the exception, that whoever had come from Beth- 
Phage might return home and siecp there. 27 MND 2INDT LY 
Po ohwiara PSN wR yaw Bbw wo naa AwWIP wanw 
:"3p-m a2. All these passages separate Beth-Phage from Jerusalem: 
they fix it indeed in the vicinity of the city, but without the walls, with- 
in sight of them. From the query whether when Beth-Phage was in 
commotion, there might be said to be an insurrection, we may infer 
what was the importance of this place, as to size and number of inhab- 
itants. 

At Jericho curiosity induces the chief of the publicans to ascend a 
tree in order to see Jesus; and at Capernaum the Lord calls a publican 
from the receipt of custom by the sea-side to follow him. Both circum- 
stances are natural. 

In the great hollow which is formed by the mountains about Jericho 
grew the balsam, the chief production of Judea, and its principal and 
most abundant article of traffic.! From this place it was sent abroad, 
and here the taxes which were imposed upon it must have been levied. 
Thus the chief publican is in his proper chorographical position. 

The Phoenicians, and especially the Aradians, despatched their arti- 
cles of merchandise to more southern countries, by means of the Jor- 
dan.? Yheir depéé was thus necessarily on the north of Gennesaret 
at Capernaum; and collectors of the customs would not be wanting 
here. 

Our Lord was at Capernaum ; and on the following day proceeds to 
Nain. (Luke 7: I—11.) His fame spreads rapidly before him, in the 
direction of Judea ; he comes into the vicinity of the Baptist, (v. 17, 18,) 
and, still further south, into the suburbs of the Holy City, where Mary 
Magdalene dwells. Luke, we perceive, is describing a journey of 
Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem. Now Josephus tells us, that, when 
the Galileans went on festival seasons to the Holy City, they passed 
through the place called Nais, which lay on their route: "AOog av tore 
Fuhthatowg év raig éograis ig ray isouv nol magaysvousvors OdevErv 
dia rng Sapaginy yuuas, zal x00 odov avroig xoung tyg Nats heyo- 
pens, (Ant. L. XX. c. 6.) Thus Jesus follows a route which would 
Jead him through the little city, in which we find him working a bene- 
ficent miracle. (Luke 7: 11—17.) 

But Hudson and Havercamp deprive us of this passage in Josephus, 
and alter the name of the place, because it is not written alike in all 
the manuscripts. They read xwang Iwwaiag dsyouevng. But why 
change the text? Most manuscripts and printed copies have Nave; 
the other readings according to Ruffinus, are Navais, Ievats, Fevac, 
Iwvais. Now Navaig is only a mistake of the copyist in repeating the 
two first letters; and is easily resolved into Nets. Even Strate and 
Fivaixg originated from Nats. If, as is often the case, the letter Z'of 
the article 7s (Naig) were half effaced, xwung Ins Nats deyouerns 
would be read ; and the conjectures of the copyist in order to get rid 
of this y7¢ would produce Jivaie, Iivatac, &c. 


I Justin. Epitome Trogi. L. XXXV.c.3. ‘“ Opes gentis ex vectigalibus opo. 
balsami crevere.”’ 

2 Strabo. L. XVI. p. 519. Casaub.. 1787. Tov Av'xov, xad cov *Topddvyy éva- 
mhéovor pogrious, Apadior pdhiora x. t. A. 
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_ The second passage of Josephus, in which he repeats the same fact, 
is still more corrupt in its readings, (Bell. Jud. L. Ul. ¢. 12. n. 3.) Iyj- 
wav, Bar, Bav, Bodv. As itcan be explained how the former Itvatay 
became J&uay, so it is very evident how Naty might in rapid writing 
degenerate into Bay. It is known that in MSS. of the 10th and onward 
to the 13th century # is very similar to v, and « can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from o.—The third passage which mentions this place 
(Beli. Jud. L. UT. c. 3. n. 4.) gives us the readings, Iwwulas, Iyvias, 
Twveas, Genania, all which, J¢-va'ag, In vias, In vavias, resolve 
themselves into 7'¢ Nate. 

In order to get at the matter more fully, we must observe that the 
doubtful place was situated in the plain, ueya aedioy, on which the 
province of Samaria bordered, (Ant. XX. 6.) or in the plain in which 
the Samaritan country commenced. (B. J. Il. 12. 3. III. 3. 4.) Reland 
rightly distinguishes two plains of this description (Pal. Lib. I, c. 55.) 
viz. the wéya msdiov Asysvog which extended southward towards Sa- 
maria, and the wfya msdiov med¢ IIrodeuaida which extended in a 
northwest direction towards Ptolemais. Both met at the foot of Mount 
Tabor. But here, on the south of Tabor, at a small distance from it, 
consequently at the entrance of the Samaritan plain, lay Nain. (Euseb. 
de Loc. Hebr. Naig noun .... zai viv éore wera votov Gabwo. In 
respect to its distance from Tabor, see the note of Vallarsi adh. 1, Opp. 
Hieronym. T. IL. p.285, and Reland. Palest. L. I. v. Nain.) Luke 
calls the place a0Az¢; Josephus only zon. But this makes no dif- 
ference: itis the custom of Josephus to designate small places, even if 
they had walls, gates, and fortifications, simply by the word x@un. (Ant. 
KVL. 62) n. 2.10: n. 9. XX... 6.0.2; BI FIV. ¢. 2.0.35. 8) ni 4.53) 

In Acts 8: 26, the city Gaza is mentioned, with the remark that it is 
desert—avr7 éorev gonuos. It is true, this was often its fate; but it 
was invariably rebuilt, and was so in the days of Herod the Great, not 
long before the event which is here related. Uncommon erudition has 
been employed to solve this difficulty; (Wesseling. Not. ad Diodor. 
Lib. XIX. c. 80.p. 381. T. [and ad Itinerar. Antonini p. 251 Re- 
landi Palestin. p. 786.) but there are two words in Josephus, which 
have escaped the learned, from which we learn how well Luke was ac- 
quainted with an event concerning which all history else is silent. A 
short time before the seige of Jerusalem, the Jewish revolution, on ac- 
count of the slaughter of the Jews in Cesarea, had assumed a decisive 
character; and, in revenge, the Jews burnt or otherwise laid waste a 
multitude of villages and cities in Syria and the vicinity. Among these 
was Gaza, which they destroyed (Bell. Jud. L. I. c. 38. p. 751. Basil. 
c. 18. n. lL. Haverc. add éni ravrarg nvonodndstoos, Avdjdova xat 
Tagav xargéoxantov.) Thus it was really in this condition when Luke 
wrote. 

In Philippi there was a female dealer in purple from Thyatira (Acts 
16: 14); and indeed there has been found amidst the ruins of Thyatira 
amonument which attests that this city once had such a trade which 
supported a distinct class of persons.! 

1 George Wheeler's Journey into Greece, Vol. III. p. 233. French transla- 
tion T. J. p. 116. Spon has given this inscription more correctly in his Miscel- 
lane a Erudit. Antiquitatis, p. 113. 
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ATAOH TYXH 
ANT. KA. AADHNON APITNRQ TON 
KPATIZTON EMITPOWON TOT SEB. 


TON KAI SEMNOTATON JEPEA TOY IPO 
TOAEOS @EOY TYPIMNOY 
OL BA®ELS. 


The book of Actsnames a Proconsul of Cyprus; yet, it would seem, 
there should have been a Pretor there. In the division of the Roman 
empire, according to the plan of Augustus, Cyprus fell to the share of 
that monarch, and hence could not be governed by a Proconsul. The 
attempts which have been made to solve the difficulty have wholly 
failed. Numismatics alone inform us how well Luke knew the affairs of 
the time. Some coins, with the image and superscription, of the Em- 
peror Claudius, show upon the other side that at that time this alteration 
had taken place ;-they inform us of a Proconsul of Cyprus, who ,must 
have been the predecessor or successor of Sergius Paulus.! In the 
centre of the reverse is K YIIP/S2.N, and, in a circle around the name 
of the island or its inhabitants, is the inscription : 


ETL KOMINIOY WPOKAOT ANOTYITATOT. 


Paul arrives in an Alexandrian ship at Pozzuoli, (Acts 28: 11, 18, 
14.) and pursues his journey thence to Rome by Jand. The Alexan- 
drian merchantmen preferred Pozzuoli to all the harbors of Italy ; here 
they discharged their rich freights.* They entered the port in fleets 
and singly, the crews crowned with wreaths and in gay attire, and were 
welcomed with lively joy.2 Here the Alexandrians deposited their 
goods to be distributed throughout Italy.4. In conformity with the 
course of these vessels, Paul |anded just in this port. 

Friends awaited bis arrival at Appz? Forum; and others at Tres Ta- 
bern. (Acts 28: 15.) Now if he proceeded towards Rome upon the 
canal which Cesar had led through the Pontine marshes, on which he 
would travel more easily than upon the rough road which ran along by 
its side, he must have stopped, as here, at Appii Forum, which was the 
place of landing and embarkation.° Thus a part of his friends were 


1 Patin. Imp. Rom. Numism. in Claud. p. 101, who has not however happily 
explained it. Thesaurus Morelianus, sive Famil. Rom. Nuimism. ed Haver- 
camp. in Famil. Comin, p. 108.—I have since discovered that this solution does 
not rest on Numismatics alone. (Dio Cass. L. LIV. in Augusto 4.593, ed. We- 
chel, core D ody nod rv Kizoov ua cy Valariay viv Nao8ovrnotor uxéouns to 
Ojuw, os under riw drhuw avtod Ssdusver, nad ovtws avIvmaros Kor es exsive tod 
£91 wéurcodar 7okayro. 

2 Strabo. L. XVI. p. 793. Casaub. 2d Ed. 

3 Seneca, Epist. LXXVII. Sucton. in August. c. 98. 

4 Strabo, loc. cit. 


5 Acron. an Horat. Serm. L. I. Sat. V. 14. “ quia ab Appii foro per paludes 
navigatur, quas paludes Cesar derivavit.’’ Porphyrion, ad vers. 4, “ pervenisse 
ad Foruin Appi indicat, ubi turba esset nautarum, item cauponum ibi moran- 
ES Acorn, ad vers. 11. “ per paludes navigarunt, quia via inierjacens du- 
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anxious to receive him on his landing. Ten Roman milliaria, or two 
German miles nearer to Rome was the stage called Tres Taberne.! 
about where the road from Velletri enters the Pontine marshes. Here 
there was not so great a throng, and there were fewer annoyances than 
at Appii Forum,” on which account the place seems to have been fre- 
quented by the better classes.2 Thus this company, likewise, of Paul’s 
friends receives him at the proper place, and the whole accords accu- 
rately with topographical circumstances. 

’ The manifold alterations in the names of places which occurred with- 
in a short period, often exposed our authors to fall into mistakes, and to 
betray their age, if they lived at a later time. 

They speak of Sichem or Sichar. Ata later period it was called 
Dhaowe Neanohig Svoiag Tladtavorivyg; which is its name on coins 
after the conquest, or, likewise, ®4 NEA MHT'PONOA MOP- 
@1A* So the Samaritans called it; and likewise MuPaota, accor- 
ding to Josephus, and Mamortha, as Pliny says: ‘‘ Neapolis, quae ante 
Mamortha dicebatur.” But our authors follow neither Samaritan nor 
Roman usage, but that of their own nation and period.—We some- 
times meet with Caesarea Philippi. At an earlier period it was called 
Paneas, and later KA/ZAPLELA TIPOS ILANEJON, on coins and 
in books. They however say, as was usual in those times, when the 
builder was yet alive or not long dead, Katoogsca Didinnov. Sodo 
their contemporaries.° , 

The following case is still more important. The Evangelists speak 
of Bethsaida, when it had no longer that name. About the same time 
With Cesarea, it was enlarged and embellished, and called Julias. So 
it was called in Jesus’ time, and so our historians ought to have called 
it. Were they not aware of this? What shall we say then of their 
age? Itis precisely in this that they show the most accurate know- 
ledge of the affairs of the time. Philip had, indeed, very much embel- 
lished this place, and raised it to the rank of a city with the name of 
Julias ; but, not long after, Julia, from whom the city derived its name, 
was exiled by her own father. The wounded feelings of Augustus 
even wished that the world might forget she was his daughter.® After 
the death of Augustus, Tiberius, whose wife she had been, abandoned 
the unfortunate princess to the utmost wretchedness, and she died in a 
helpless condition.’ Hence during two reigns adulation was obliged to 
suppress a name, for the use of which, in other circumstances, it might 


1 Jtinerar. Antonini. edit. Wesseling. p. 107. 

2 Horat. Serm. L. I. Sat. V. 3, 4, 11, 12. 

3 Cicero ad Attic. L. II. Ep. 11 et 13. 

4 Harduin Numm. ant. popul. et urb. illustr. p. 340. 

5 Vita Josephi, p. 630. Basil. § 13 De Bell. Jud. L. VII. ¢. 1. 

6 “ Abstinuitque a congressu hominum diu pre pudore, etiam de neganda de- 
liberavit. Carte cum sub idem tempus una ex consciis liberta, Phoebe nomine, 
suspendio vitam finivisset; maluisse se ait Pheebes patrem fuisse.” Sueton. in 
August. c. 65. . 

7 Tacit. Annal L. 1. n. 53. ‘Imperium adeptus (Tiberius) extorrem, in 
famem, et omnis spei egenam, inopid longa tabe peremit, obscuram fore necem 
longitudine exilii ratus.” 
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have thought to gain favor. Afterwards this name was again current, and 
appears in Pliny’s enumeration of the Jewish cities. It is by such inci- 
dental circumstances, which are so easily overlooked and the knowl- 
edge of which is so speedily lost, that acquaintance with a period is ful- 
ly attested.! 

But it is remarkable, it will be said, that John should have assigned 
this Betisaida or Julias, where he was born, to Galilee, 12: 21. Must 
he not have known to what province his birth-place belonged ?? Philip 
governed only the eastern countries on the Sea of Tiberias; Galilee 
pertained to his brother Antipas. Thus, Bethsaida or Julias could not 
have been built by Philip, as it certainly was, or it did not belong to 
Galilee, as John asserts. A mistake of this character would indeed 
afford sufficient ground for the rejection of John’s Jospel. Julias lay, 
however, in Gaulonitis, which country was, indeed, politically separated 
from Galilee, but the wsus loquendi of those times obstinately reckoned 
the province of Gaulonitis to Galilee. Now if John does so, it only 
proves that the peculiar usage of the times was not unknown to him; 
he expresses himself as was then customary. Thus Josephus tells us 
of Judas the Gaulonite of Gamala,? and, in the next paragraph, calls him 
the Galilean, and in another work also uses respecting him the same 
expression. We may hence infer, that in this case the custom of the 
times paid homage to an older division of the country and disregarded 
the existing political geography. 

Is it possible that historians who, as in these few instances, invariably 
apply to the period so nice a knowledge of minute geographical circum- 
stances, did not write their books until the scenes of the events had be- 
come undiscoverable, when not only their country was laid waste, but the 
national existence of the Jews was annihilated ? 


§ 5. 


The didactic writings, also, have internal evidences, or as is some- 
times said, the stamp of a certain period, as well in respect to matter 
as manner. 

As respects the matter, they possess a peculiar character as to those , 
subjects on which the feelings and ideas of mankind perpetually change ; 
or they contain local and temporal references to persons, manners, 
errors, and follies, which are different in different periods and countries. 

As respects the manner—in the arrangement and mode of treating 
a subject, in the arguments used to support positions, and in the style 
and costume. 


1 Pellerin (Recueil des médailles, Tom. I. and II.) gives, however, some coins 
of Julia, and one of Julias, as belonging to this period. He was supposed to be 
correct, till Eckhel exposed the mistake, in Doctrina Num. Vet. Part. I; Vol. III 
pag. 479, 498. 

2 Bran’s Handb. der alten Erdbeschr. Vol. II. Part. I. c. VI. p. LVITI. 

3 Archwol. XVIII. 1. “Iovdag Davdovirns aro ex adhems dvowce Vewahe. 

4 XVIII.2. “O Podidoiog Iovdas. p. 549. De Bell. Jud. MI. 12. p. 727. Tig 


i. ponies Iovdes dvoue. According to Havercamp XVIII. c. 1. n. 6. and 
Pall. 8. 
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These considerations at present hold only in regard to the undisputed 
scriptures, viz. thirteen Epistles of Paul and the first of Peter and John. 
Of the others, of each separately, we shall speak elsewhere. 

As to the matier—these writings are not general compositions with- 
out local fitness or any particular purpose. They were called forth by 
occasions, extorted by the circumstances of the authors, and are there- 
fore adapted to certain occasions, and to certain readers and their parti- 
cular wants. If now these books are supported by other remains of the 
period, if the picture of the times which their authors had before their 
minds when they wrote them possesses historical truth, then it is clear 
that their writings are not based on arbitrary and self-contrived scenes. 
The more minute this picture was, and the more accurately it was before 
their minds, the more necessary it is to suppose that they themselves were 
personally acquainted with the period. 

Now we find in the Acts of the Apostles several facts incidentally 
presented, respecting persons or circumstances mentioned in Paul’s 
Epistles, ‘or affording incidental aid towards their elucidation. When 
such incidental hints are duly examined and those writings are com- 
pared with them, an agreement is perceived between them such as could 
be expected only from letters which were, as they profess to be, inti- 
mately connected with these events.! 

If we further remark the local weaknesses, vices and errors which 
Paul censures in his Epistles, and which they were meant to correct, 
as, e. g.,in Crete, Corinth, Ephesus, and compare them with those 
mentioned by Greek and Roman authors, who have incidentally noticed 
such traits,—we shall often make the pleasing discovery that Paul’s 
Epistles treat of exactly the errors of the time or local vices which these 
authors have sometimes delineated with yet deeper severity and satire. 
We shall have opportunity in the separate examination of these 
Epistles to fortify by proof an observation which we merely hint at here. 

Moreover, the general contents of these writings of Paul, Peter and 
John, are of a strikingly peculiar character. They present us with a 
peculiar system of morals and virtue,—not like the Jewish system, but 
one more human, more general, purer, more exalted. Nor is it that of 
the Greeks ; it is not the political and warlike virtue of the Romans; it 
is no Stoic or Academic virtue; and no sophistical and declamatory 
worldly wisdom. It is the system of Jesus as, according to the four 
biographical accounts of him, he presented and inculcated it. Hence 
their writers may well have been what they claim to have been, his 
auditors and his disciples. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we find doctrinal discourses of Paul and 
Peter, which exhibit their respective views of God and Jesus, of virtue, 
religion and Judaism. And these are of such a nature that they as it 
were form one whole with the contents of these Epistles; and letters 
and discourses together comprise a single theory, the parts of which 
are scattered throughout both. 


1 This argument William Paley has sometimes happily managed, in his 
“ Hore Pauline, or The truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul evinced, by a 
comparison of his Epistles with the Acts of the Apostles.”’ London, 1790. The 
argument, as he has stated it in the title, may be inverted. 
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That part of Christ’s instructions and discourses which most struck 
John’s mind and of which he retained a more lively remembrance than 
the other historians, and of which his Gospel is made up, is also visibly 
prominent in his Epistle, as if, indeed, he intended to condense in the lat- 
ter, for the purpose of moral instruction, the sum of his historical know- 
ledge. Evidently, the same circle of ideas, the same cast of thought 
and mental character lie at the bottom of both these compositions. 

It certainly is natural and just to judge respecting the age of literary 
productions, by a comparison of different periods. If now a competent 
critic examines the written monuments of the period when Christianity 
had gained a firm foot-hold, (which are merely some Epistles of Poly- 
carp, Clement, Ignatius of Antioch and Barnabas,) he cannot but see 
that these compositions, valuable as they certainly are, are far inferior, 
as to perfect and pure morality and in their general contents, to those 
ascribed to Paul, Peter and John; that the latter approach nearer to 
the spirit of Jesus, and hence may more reasonably claim to be assign~ 
ed to his time. 

. Take too the oldest religious monument of the Jews, subsequent to 

the dissolution of their nation, viz. the Mischnah, which was compiled 
from traditions about the third century, and we find the difference be- 
tween it and these compositions in respect to the dignity of the contents 
to be immeasurable. So much had the Jews degenerated, that we 
must go back with our Epistles to a better age, if the authors of them 
were men of Jewish origin. 5 

The manner, too, the peculiar treatment of the subjects, the argu- 
ments, the style and diction are characteristic of the productions of the 
time. 

We find throughout, the Christian morality and religion, yet incul- 
cated by Jews,—not, however the Jews of the Mischnah, not in a casu- 
istical manner, in a dry, barbarous Hebrew dialect, in a style devoid of 
taste and elegance,—but in the Jewish-Greek dialect of those times, 
(when the Greek had already gained considerable influence, by the 
side of the native language of the country,) with an attractive but art- 
less eloquence, with an unlabored grace to which nature and the sub- 
ject, and not the schools, gave rise. 

Their language plainly resembles that of Philo, and their style emu- 
lates his; with this difference only, that Alexandrine wit, art, and 
learning, and a diction of a purer character, more free from Hebraism, 
distinguish Philo above the Jewish writers, who were educated in Pal- 
estine, and hence could have no acquaintance with the lecture-rooms of 
the rhetoricians and sophists, or the precepts of the grammarians. 
Otherwise, if we except whatever is owing to the place of residence of 
the Alexandrine Jew, we should, from the striking analogy in language 
and style, judge them to have been contemporaries of Philo. Let us 
in idea reverse the country and personal circumstances of each, and 
then imagine how cach would probably have written. 

In particular, in modes of reasoning, which deviate from the usual 
paths of argument, they so much resemble one another, that we might 
be inclined to suppose them to have belonged not only to the same 
period, but to the same school, were it not that the learned Alexandrian 
discovers himself by the immodest freedom of his fancy, and the per- 
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petual play of his wit. But they perfectly agree in this, that they never 
appeal to the authority of former expounders of the law, as was after- 
wards customary with the Jews: they always appeal to natural prin- 
ciples and especially to the holy books of their nation. But besides the 
literal meaning, they extorted a hidden sense from these bocks. They 
affixed a representative character to persons and things, according to 
which, while they performed the proper functions of their own being, 
they represented something else typically. Or they made narratives of 
facts of use to morality by allegorical and tropological applications. 

We may be satisfied of this by an example which appears very well 
suited to show the similarity prevailing between them in respect to sin- 
gular modes of reasoning. Philo maintains that science and learning 
are not themselves an ultimate end, but are only subordinate helps to 
virtue and self-government, to which, as the supreme ultimate end, they 
conduct. He wishes to prove this from the history of Sarah and Ha- 
gar.' Sarai, he says, signifies my government ; and it is virtue only 
which elevates me to government over myself and to royalty. Hagar is 
an Egyptian woman ; her name signifies a native, and as an Egyptian, 
she represents learning : in both ways, therefore, she represents a fami- 
liar acquaintance with learning and science. Now Sarah is the wife, 
while Hagar is only her handmaid. Thus science is only a handmaid 
and servant, who must be subordinate to virtue, the higher end. 

Paul wishes to show the Galatians the superiority of the New over the 
Old Testament. For this purpose he makes use of an Allegoroumenon, 
as he calls it. Abraham had two sons; one by Sarah, a freewoman, 
and the other by Hagar, a bondwoman. But Hagar represents the 
law; for it was given on Sinai, in the land of the Hagarenes: and Sa- 
rah represents the new covenant, the Gospel; for a son was given to 
her Ove t7¢ enayyéhias.? Now as the relation of the Law to the Gos- 
pel is the same as that of the maid to her mistress, the children of the 
first, the bondwoman, are in bondage, while the children of Sarah, i. e. 
the children of the promises or of the Gospel, being born of a free 
mother, are free. 7 ai 

Paul pursues his allegory, and deduces inferences from it in respect 
to the abolition of Judaism, making such an application of them that 
he found no difficulty in establishing his position. ‘Thus we are, like 
Isaac, children of the promises after the spirit, while the offspring of 
the law are only children after the flesh. But what saith the scripture ? 
Cast out the bondwoman and her son; for he shall not be heir with the 
son of the freewoman. Now we are not children of the bondwoman, 
but of the free. ‘saul f 

In another place Philo treats this history in nearly the same manner.® 
Sarah, the mistress, bears a son, who receives his name from laughter, 
which is the expression of the joy accompanying virtue. But Hagar, 
j. e. learning, bears a son, who is a sophist, and knows not the wisdom 
of virtue. If now learning will not serve virtue, what says the Scrip-. 


- Tigre ; t 
1 Philo, De congress. quer. erudit. gratia. . 
2 The original reads ex ris &c. but a reference to the Gr. Test. will show that 
i / 
it is inaccurate.—TR. 
3 Philo, De Cherubim, at the commencement. 
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ture? Cast out the bondwoman. and her son. Hence sophistical sub- 
tilty, which only produces error, must yield to wisdom and virtue. — 

Numerous other resemblances in particular representations, in the 
treatment of a subject, in the mode of reasoning and composition, have 
been discovered by the friends of biblical learning, and have been applied . 
to the elucidation of particular passages in these Epistles; and time 
and the scrutiny of the learned will bring many more to light. 

Since this spirit in the treatment, prosecution and exhibition of a sub- 
ject was prevalent at only one period, became extinct afterwards and 
has left not a trace behind in the Talmudists, the critic cannot but as- 
sign the origin of these Epistles, so far as he judges-from their manner, 
to that age, which has given positive proofs of just such a taste. 


§ 6. 


We have many remains of ancient literature of whose genuineness 
we are thoroughly convinced on no other than internal grounds. This 
is not the case with the writings of the N. T.: there is not even a single 
one among all the scientific productions of the Greeks and Romans, 
whose origin and age are attested by so many testimonies, and by 
writers of such a character, reaching up so nearly to the period to 
which the work is assigned. If, as is commonly supposed, these wri- 
tings were composed not long before the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
or soon afterward, (the earliest of them under Nero, the latest under 
Domitian) the witnesses, as far down as Diocletian, lived at most not 
more than 200 years from the close of this period, so that they could 
not but have possessed the means of determining with certainty in res- 
pect to them ; and yet their testimony is now scarcely regarded in these 
investigations. 

For the sake of ascertaining how early the N. T. writings were in 
circulation among the Christians, the works of the oldest Fathers of the 
Church have been waded through with remarkable patience, and the 
passages which bear upon this point collected together. A certain 
Englishman in particular has distinguished himself in this commendable 
employment. He was soon followed by others, who tested his col- 
lection by the most rigid principles and estimated it with critical 
care. 

The results obtained from this collection in favor of the N.-T. are 
well known ; I have therefore determined to add to this proof a second, 
which will remarkably corroborate the other and sometimes surpass it 
in cogency. The earliest ages of Christianity produced a multitude of 
sects who attempted to unite their philosophical and theurgical * opinions 
with the Christian system, and often involved themselves in whimsical 


_ 1 Nathaniel Lardner in his “ Credibility of the Gospel history confirmed by ~ 
the testimonies of the Christian Fathers,”” Chr. Fried. Schmid has freely made 
use of this collection in the ‘“ Historia et vindicatio Canonis.” Lips. 1775. Gottfr. 
Less has amended it in a critical manner in his ‘“« Wahrheit der Christlichen Re- 
ligion, 1768,” and in his more complete work “ Ueber Religion, ihre Geschichte 
und Bestitigung,” I. Th. II. Abschn. § 29 sq. Paley has at least made a better 
selection from it in his “ Evidences of Christianity,” Part. I. ¢. 9. § 1. , 
® This word Hug has formed from the Greek Ssoveyexds, which signifies 
respecting God’s agency.—Tr. “ 
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fancies, in beautiful and often ridiculous dreams. Even these sought 
to ground their positions upon the authority of the Biblical books, and 
to defend them against different tenets, especially those of the dominant 
church. Their writings are indeed mostly lost, and were intentionally 
destroyed, and we do not thank piety for it; but sometimes zeal in re- 
futing them has saved fragments of their treatises, and their opponents 
have preserved the arguments which they advanced in support of their 
opinions. I propose to collect together such passages, which will carry 
us further back into the antiquity than the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church who afterwards wrote against them. These present the pe- 
culiar advantage of coming from men who had seceded from the adhe- 
rents to the common system, and broken off all good understanding with 
them. 

I have granted a place here to those witnesses only, who belong to 
the second century, and have, indeed, admitted none who did not ap- 
pear till several years after the death of Commodus. They all appeared 
as teachers under that Emperor or at a still earlier period under the two 
Antonines, and their youth fell in the days of Hadrian and Ulpius 
Trajan, under the latter of whom the last of the Apostles finished his 
earthly course in extreme old age. 


ee 


Before I approach my proposed task, it is necessary to premise some 
observations on the practice of the oldest christian writers of every sect 
in respect to biblical citations, so that we may not make unreasonable 
requisitions of them, and when these are not satisfied, make inferences 
which are regarded as principles of sufficient solidity to serve as the 
foundation of a system. ; 

I. They have always quoted the O. T.. more carefully than the New; 
because they naturally could not suppose all their readers so well ac- 
quainted with the former as with the latter. Many of them even seem 
to have thought it evidence of erudition and literary display, to accu- 
mulate in their works passages from the O. 'T., as, for example, Clement 
of Rome, Barnabas and Justin. This they have not done as to the 
New, which was better known. 

II. They did not treat the historical and didactic books alike. “They 
have seldom transcribed narrations, either from the O. or N. T., at full 
length and in the author’s words; and who would expect them to do it? 
But they have given them in their peculiar manner, sometimes remem- 
bering the expression of the writer and generally abbreviating it. 

In such cases the bare conformity of the fact with one of our Gospels 
is far from being proof that it was really taken from them. It might 
have been taken from other historical books; but the circumstances _ 
which are mentioned in them depend upon the individual representation 
of the original author, some of these being selected by one, and others 
by another, or all being carelessly and summarily presented. Hence 
they are more definite means of recognizing a writer; and the style 
and choice of words are still more decisive. Now if we find, in ad- 
dition to this, plain resemblances in language and instances of a recall 
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of peculiar expressions, so great coincidence is no longer attributable 
to chance, and we may with confidence assume that there is a citation 
of this or that book, with which everything agrees. 

IlI. They have generally cited the didactic writings of the O. T. 
verbatim, and the Prophets particularly with direct reference. This 
was natural; for who could distinctly recollect passages, so often re- 
sembling one another, even if he were ever so familiar with them? Or 
who would know where to find them, if the name were not given and 
the expression faithfully preserved ? 

IV. In respect to the Epistles of the N. T. their practice is similar ; 
they usually cite passages from them accurately. They frequently even 
refer to their authors by name; particularly when they do not cite the 
passages in an exactly literal manner. 

V. When they quote moral principles and tenets, they often mind 
only the thought and disregard the words. Thus, e. g. Tatian in his 
“Oration to the Greeks” maintains the original condition of the human 
mind _to be darkness, and alludes to the Gospel of John: 7 wuyn xad 
éxutov ox0rog gore, xal ovdér év arn pareivov, zal rovTO ~oTLY GO 
ELONMEVOY, 9 OXUTLA TO PHS OV xatalauPaver... xad TO GOS THY Ox0- 
tlov xatéhaGer. nal 0 Aoyog wev gore gos Jeov. Such is his proce- 
dure as to another passage which he has taken from the first chapter of 
John: Jeq tH UdrM xaraxohovdnoatEe, névTa UM avTOU, Kel ywors 
autov yéyovey ovdé év. (Or. adv.Grac. c. 13 & 19.) The first thing 
requisite in order to regard such a passage as a Citation, is agreement in 
the thought. If there is still further a resemblance in the costume and 
in the words employed, there is stronger reason not to regard it as a mere- 
ly casual coincidence. Yet even this will not be sufficient, unless such 
a form of citation, as was customary with the ancients when they refer~ 
red to passages in the Bible, shows such not very clearly marked passa- 
ges to be quotations ; as, e.g. above, where a biblical sentiment and phra- 
seology is denoted by the formula xai rovro éorey cow etonutvor. 

These forms of citation are various and we shall lay no stress upon 
any of them before showing, as we will do in respect to the above, that 
they were used for this purpose by the ancients. 

VI. One species of them merits a particular consideration. The an- 
cients have very seldom, when they refer to the sayings and doctrines 
of Jesus, named the books in which he is represented as thus speaking. 
They nearly always quote the person speaking and not the narrator. 
Most of the citations from the Evangelists occur under the formula : 
“Our Lord says,” “Our Saviour declares” &c.; and sometimes per- 
haps there is added, “in the Gospel.” The name of the Evangelist 
very rarely appears. ‘The writers chose rather to rest their point upon 
the legislative authority of our Lord, than upon the authority of his bio- 
- graphers. ' 

I have said that most of the citations from the Gospels occur under 
this formula. This is evident at any rate in Ireneus, a writer of this 
period, and in the Fathers of the following century. We cannot be 
wrong, therefore, in inferring that under this formula others referred to 
written documents respecting the life and doctrines of our Lord. If this 
phrase had not referred to familiar sources and such as were conceded 
to be authoritative; if it only referred to oral traditions, it would~ 
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pe been more definitely declared on whose authority an assertion was 
made, oS) 

__ Now if, under the citation “ our Lord declares” &c. the very same 
idea occurs which is in our scriptures, and with strong similarities in 
expression, the greater the similarity in expression and the more nu- 
merous the possibilities that a difference in words, in their inflexion and 
arrangement might have taken place, the more clear it is that the pas- 
sage must have been taken from our books. All doubt, however, ceases, 
when, besides identity in the ideas, there is also an identity in the 
words, in cases where deviations were very easy. 

VII. But we must not judge of this identity according to the com- 
mon printed text of the Elzevirs or Stephens; it is not the proper 
criterion. The text, as we shall see more fully in its history, had, in 
the second century and in the beginning of the third, many peculiar- 
ities in particular copies, (as in the text of Justin, Ireneus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus and other Fathers) which have been removed by the re- 
visers of the third century. Hence, if we find discrepancies, they need 
not trouble us except when they do not appear in other writers of the 
period or in documents which present a very ancient text. If they oc- 
cur elsewhere, we perceive that such discrepancies are only variations 
in ancient MSS. as they were at that time current. 

We now approach our proposed task, and shall prosecute it on much 
more rigid principles than the preliminary observations we have just 
made require. 


§ 8. 
CELSUS, 


A philosopher of the second century, of the Epicurean sect, composed 
a work against Christianity, to which he gave the title ints Aozos. 
Origen in his reply has rescued a considerable part of this work from 
oblivion. 

In it the philosopher relates several circumstances which accom- 
panied Christ’s birth: he speaks in general terms of his miracles, says 
that he healed the lame and blind, and that he raised the dead; that 
he was declared by a voice from heaven to be the son of God, and, after 
choosing himself disciples of low rank in life, was betrayed by one of 
them, condemned to death by the Roman Pretor, was crucified and 
rose again. The story of the passion and of the resurrection he has 
treated more in detail and has related, many incidental circumstances, 
such as, that he prayed the Father that he would take this cup from 
him (L. II. c.24); that he drank vinegar and gall, and that blood flowed 


from his side (L. II. c. 36, 37); that he arose, but that the account of — 


~ the Christian books as to this matter is contradictory, some pretending 
that one angel, others that two were seen at his sepulchre (L. V. c. 52); 
that after this resurrection he showed the prints on his hands, but that 
he really appeared only to one woman. (L. II. c. 59.) 

Moreover the philosopher speaks in various places, (L. VII. c.18, & 25. 
VII. 58.) of Christ’s doctrine of an universal Providence, which feeds 
the ravens and clothes the lilies; and likewise in regard to meekness 
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under injuries, in which he commands to turn the other cheek also. 
He has criticised in a censorious manner some of our Lord’s discourses, 
e. g., that on the dangers of riches, in which he made use of the com- 
parison of the camel and the needle ; or that which asserts that no man 
can serve two masters; but particularly Christ’s prediction that false 
Christs and-Prophets should come after him and should deceive the peo- 
ple by their impostures. (L. VI. c. 16. L. VII. c. 70. L. VIII. c. 2 and 
PET. 6249.) 

These accounts, particularly those which relate to the passion, were, 
Celsus asserts, recorded by Christ’s disciples. Soon after he says also: 
“ All this have we taken from your own writings : for, we have no need 
of any other witnesses, since your own weapons are sufficient to destroy 
you.” (L. IT. c. 74.) 

We clearly discover our Evangelists in these historical facts, which 
Celsus has extracted from the books of Christ’s disciples ; and all that 
is wanting to give to his testimony all that completeness which we could 
desire, is, that he should have mentioned the names or the number of 
the writers. ' 

He has, however, very clearly distinguished twoof them. It was his 
opinion that those who derived the origin of Jesus from the first man, 
and from the kings of Judah, were too bold; and the carpenter’s wife, 
he further remarks, must have known of what high extraction she 
was.” Two of our Evangelists, it is well known, have introduced ge- 
nealogical catalogues into their works. One of them carries back his 
genealogy of our Lord to the first man, while the other enumerates 
the Jewish kings in their order, and declares them to be Christ’s an- 
cestors. 

The account, that Jesus showed to his disciples after his resurrection 
the marks of his crucifixion, the wounds on his hands, (L. II. c. 50) 
enables us to recognize a third Evangelist, who alone has distinctly re- 
presented this circumstance as it occurs in Celsus. (John 20. Compare 
Luke 24: 39.) 

In which of the Gospels, but John’s (2: 18) is it recorded that the 
Jews demanded of our Lord in the temple, év rq izow, a sign to prove 
that he was the Son of God ?4 

Where else do we find the assertion that the Logos is the Son of 
God, Aoyov etvae vidy tov Osob? to which Celsus, or the Jew, whom 
he introduces as the accuser of the Christians, objects that he was an 
impure and unholy Logos, who had been ignominiously treated and 
executed.° 

The philosopher had seen at least four such writers ; for he says that 
some spoke of only one angel’s appearing at the sepulchre, and others of 
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two.' Of the writers of our books Matthew and Mark speak of one, 
Luke and John of two. 

He also denominates the works of these writers, 70 evayyéAcov, just as 
those which have been transmitted to us from our ancestors are enti- 
tled. (L. II. c. 27.) 

Thus much of the historical books. The critic will observe too in 
Celsus traces of some of Paul’s Epistles (L. V. 64. VI. 12. VIIE. 24.); 
but as he names -no written sources, from which he took sentiments 
which are evidently Paul’s, but only treats them generally as Christian 
opinions, we are not at liberty to presume any thing more than he ex- 
presses, or to infer written sources, while he speaks only of opinions 
and tenets which might have been known from oral information. 


TATIAN AND Juttus CAssIAN. 


The former was a disciple of Justin Martyr; but hisimagination and 
his melancholy propensity to a very austere life led him into errors and 
made him the founder of the Encratites. He discarded marriage, and 
in a treatise of his, ITegi rov xara tov owrjoa xatagtcouou, fragments 
of which have been preserved by Clement of Alexandria, he even as- 
serted that it proceeded from Satan. He also condemned the use of 
wine and meat. \ 

Clement, in the 3d Book of his Stromata, 12th chap., gives us his te- 
nets in detail, and undertakes to refute them; the next chapter is devo- 
ted to Julius Cassian. 

He quotes from the beforementioned book of Tatian, On the perfec- 
tion inculcated by our Saviour, a detached passage, in which he says, 
“ He (viz. Paul, whose name immediately precedes) permits matrimoni- 
al separation by mutual consent, for the purpose of prayer. But he 
permits connubial connexion only because of Satan and incontinency.” 
The passage to which Tatian here refers, roy anoozvdor éinyovmevos, 
is 1 Cor.7:5. He has given us the purport, which is sufficiently pe- 
culiar to be readily recognized ; but_he has not confined himself to the 
exact expression: oupgwviay uév ody aomoles MQOTEVYN . . . THALY ycco 
ini Tavto ovyywonoaus yeveoOus Ova tov Laravav xal thy anoaolav. 
Yet we see he has retained particular words of Paul; those, too, which 
were of especial importance. We will not examine particularly another 
sentiment belonging to the Gospels, which he has introduced in this 
connexion, as to dvov xugiorg dovdevety, because it is presented ina too 
indefinite manner. 


~ ¢ 
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viour, which is worded in a peculiar manner, we find exactly so in Matt. 
6; 19, and in no other of the Evangelists besides. But who is this cer- 
tain one, tic, who thus perverts the passage? Is it Tatian, or one of 
his followers? It is not of much importance, but it is Tatian who is 
here spoken of. And as he makes his complaint here with the expres- 
sion tig: xaratoeysr tig tHS yEeveoews... Braterae weg ...s0 he be- 
gins his refutation of Tatian in the same way. “‘ Marriage” he there 
says ‘“‘ is not as tevég (some) consider it, an injurious fleshly connexion ; 
I here intend Tatian, who has taken upon himself to maintain this :” 
ov yao ws tues eEnynoavto... Lutiavor oiwas, tov Svgor x. t. A. 

Soon afterwards he accuses him and his adherents of misinterpreting 
the words: 04 viol tov aiwvos éxeivou vov mEgi vExQMY AVvaSTUGENS, 
OU YaUovoL, ovdé yamuiSovrat. These are taken from the Evangelists, 
(Matt. 22: 30. Mark 12:25. Luke 20: 35,) and most exactly from Luke ; 
yet nothing definite can be inferred from this. Thus, out of the Gos- 
pels, only the passage Matt. 6: 19, and the passage from John which we 
have considered in No. 5 of our preliminary observations, remain to us. 

But we ought not to busy ourselves here with particular evidences ; 
we must turn to a great work of Tatian’s which promises us a splendid 
proof of the existence of all the four Gospels. We mean the Book ac- 
cording to the four, dca reooagwy. We shall need to be more circum- 
stantial in relation to this matter than would have been necessary be- 
fore so much pains had been taken to involve the subject in obscurity. 

Ephraem the Syrian composed a commentary on this work, which 
the Syrian writers sometimes mention and from which they gained 
their knowledge of the nature of the Diatessaron. Dionysius Bar-Salibi 
gives us the following account of it: Tatian,” says he, ‘“‘ the philoso- 
pher and disciple of Justin Martyr, formed of the four Gospels a single 
one which he called Diatessaron. St. Ephraem composed a commenta- 
ry on it; it begins, In the beginning was the word, &c.” 

Eusebius records respecting an offshoot of Tatian’s sect, which se- 
ceded from it soon after its rise, viz. the Severites, that they received 
the Law, the Prophets, andthe Gospels ; but that they reviled Paul and 
rejected the Acts of the Apostles. Their former leader, he continues, 
effected, I know not how, a combination of the Gospels, and called it the 


1 Asseman. Biblioth. Or. T. I. p. 57. T. II. p. 159, 60. _ But it may be object- 
ed that Assemani quotes a passage shortly afterwards (T. I. 57, 58,) from Bar- 
Hebraeus, which attributes the book, on which Ephraem composed a commen- 
tary, to Ammonius; and therefore the matter is uncertain. Not at all. The 
Monotessaron of Ammonius was most popular among the Greeks ; but that of 
Tatian the Syrian, among the Syrians, in whose churches Theodoret found ma- 
ny copies and carried them away. (Haer. Fab. L.1.c. 20.) On the contrary, 
the book of Ammonius was so scarce among the Syrians, that Elias of Salama, 
notwithstanding his researches, could not getasight of it. Asseman. Bib. Or. 
T. II. p. 160. The testimony of Bar-Salibi, however, is our chief reliance vit 
isirrefragable. He wrote annotationson the books of the N. T. and particularly on 
the Gospels. In the preface he names the writers from whom he compiled his 
annotations, among whom Ephraem stands first. (Assem. T. II. p. 157, 158.) 
Now in his preface to Mark, he affirms a second time that Ephraem’s commen- 
tary was upon Tatian’s Monotessaron. (T. I. p. 57.) Hence this Commentary 
was not known to him merely superficially, or from the report of others, but 


em Sonnet use ; so that he is perfectly qualified to speak decisively respect- 
ing if. 
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(Gospel) by the four, which is still sometimes met with. Thus far the 
historian.? 

Now, it is not at all problematical or uncertain, what he intends by 
the Law, Prophets, and Gospels, or by the expression the Gospels, nor 
what the people of his time, in accordance with whom he speaks, in- 
tended by them; and as little, what he meant by Acts of the Apostles, 
and by Paul. Thus it is pretty clear of what materials this Diatessa- 
ron was composed. 

In his account, however, two things must be distinguished ; the in- 
formation itself and its source. He says that Tatian had made a com- 
bination of the Gospels, which he called the (Gospels) by the four, which 
book was yet extant. This is the information. He acknowledges, 
however, with his wonted historical honesty, that he does not know the 
mode of procedure which he adopted in this combination. Consequent- 
ly Eusebius does not pretend to be himself surety for the fact of which 
he speaks, but only recollects some persons who had the book or had 
seen it, and from whom he learned the fact. 

Thus according to these persons, whose information the historian 
was disposed to credit, a book of Tatian’s was extant in the 4th centu- 
ry, which contained a peculiar combination of the (then so called) Gos- 
pels, and bore the name, 0va reooavav. 

I know not what more could be desired for a knowledge of the fact 
or for its attestation, except it be that one who had seen the book him- 
self should have spoken of it directly. We have such a witness, who 
collected no less than two hundred copies of it. 

It will be perceived that I refer to Theodoret, of Cyprus in Syria. 
This Tatian, says he, compiled the Gospel which is called by the four ; 
but he left out the genealogies and other passages which represent our 
Lord as of the lineage of David according to the flesh. 

He characterizes the book in a general way; yet he preserves the 
terminus comparationis in the manner in which he gives his readers to 
understand its contents, viz. from its agreement or disagreement with 
something. From what then, did he suppose, that Tatian had taken 
away the genealogies? From what writings did he mean that he had 
removed some passages? From what books, with which his readers 
were acquainted, was the Diatessaron distinguished by these character- 
istics ? 
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The Gospel according to the four was, therefore, a combination of 
the four Gospels as possessed by Theodoret and his fellow Christians 
the Catholics ; with this difference, that the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke were wanting in it, together with some other declarations and 
expressions, which asserted our Lord to be a descendant of David ac- 
cording to the_flesh. 

He now proceeds to represent himself as an eye-witness of the fact of 
which he speaks. This book, says he, has been made use of not only 
by his (Tatian’s) followers ; but also by many of the orthodox. I my- 
self found more than two hundred of these books in high estimation in 
our churches, all which I collected and removed, and in their stead in- 
troduced the four Gospels.’ 

How literally otherwise this book presented the text of the Gospels, 
may be inferred from the fact that its authority has been regarded in 
critical judgment respecting certain various readings. A Scholium to 
Codex Harleian. 5647. (Wetstein, 72.) on Matt. 27: 49, where in some 
MSS. (e. g. BCL) after coowy curor, there is this addition : aAdog Aa- 
Bov hoyyny, evvéev aviov ty nhsvoay, zai éniGer Vdme xal aiua, 
justifies this reading by Tatian’s authority, stating that, zo xa ioro- 
olay evayyédcov, the Gospel arranged according to historical order, con- 
tained this addition : “Ore sg 16 za? iorogiay evayyéhvov Avodwgou 
nai Tarravov, zai aldwy drag oguy uyimy nargaoy TOUTO NEOOXELT AL, 
Catala 

Julius Cassian’s doctrinal opinions closely resembled those of Tatian. 
Some fragments of one of his works, mel éyxeatsvas, 7) negi evvovyzlas, 
are preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus.” 

He, too, condemned marriage, recommended continence, and main- 
tained that Paul himself ascribes the origin of this connexion to the 
first temptation. The passage to which he appeals is as follows :_ go- 
Bovpt d8 uy, WS 0 Ogus Lvav eEgnarnosy, FOaOT TH vojUata UMEY 
“m0 TNS ankoryros tho éf¢ TOY Xgotoy.. This is almost word for 
word in the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, (11: 3.) He judged the act 
of procreation to be fitting only for worldly men, and not to be conso- 
nant with the elevated dispositions of Christians. To fortify his posi- 
tion he quotes the passage: jum dé ro moditerpa év oveava, && 0b 
xol owrnoa anexdsyousda, The passage is the same as Philipp. 3: 
20, eacept that he has omitted the word vnagyec. We do not discover 
from the fragment, as it is thrown out in a detached way in Clement, 
to what writer Cassian ascribed this sentiment. Yet, from the succeed- 
ing expressions of Clement we may infer that he must have attributed 
it to Paul; for he proceeds, avdug ré, Orav ép7j—and again when he 


1 Theodoret Haeret. Fab. L. I. c. 20. Oiros (6 Turiavos) wad r6 dvd TECotOwY 
nohoimsvoy ovvtéderasy svayyédov, xa Ts yevechoylas TEgindwac, nar ta KAda, 
oon exomiouaros AuBd nara odona yeyernuivov Tov Kiguoy dsixvvow ... svoor 
08 ude wAsiovs 7} Ovaxdovag BiBhovg Tovadras &y Tats mae’ Huy sundnolous tet 
[évas, ror mous ovvaydyun amsOipny xa To THY TEcodewy sdayyshiwy avrtELo?|— 


yayor svayyéhia. 


2 Lib. III. Strom. c. 13, 14,15. Ed. Ven. Tom. I. Opp. p. 552—54. Sylburg. 


p. ~ seq. He mentions also a first book ray e&mynrexmy by him, L. I. Strom. 
c. QI. 


3 L, III. Strom, ec. 14. 
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says—and then adduces a passage from Paul in confutation of him.! 
So, likewise, according to Jerome’s testimony, he perverted the words 
of Paul in Galat. 6: 8, guoniam qui seminat in carne sua, &c. as far as 
vitam aeternam, so as to make them discountenance matrimonial con- 
nexion.” 

Thus, besides particular testimonies to the Gospels of Matthew and 
John, we have proof from Tatian’s Diatessaron of the existence of all 
the four Gospels, the genealogies excepted, together with some passages 
respecting the human origin of our Lord; and likewise of that of the 
Ist Epistle to the Corinthians under Paui’s name. Cassian proves the 
existence of the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, by express reference to 
it, and also, as it would seem, that of the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Philippians in the same manner. 


THEODOTUS. 


At the end of the works of Clemens Alexandrinus there is a treatise 
entitled : eh TOY Aeodorov xal THS avarohkixns xahovuevns Ovdaoxa- 
hiag zata tovg Ovahertivov yeovoug énttouat. It sheltered itself 
from the ravages of time in the manuscripts containing the writings of 
this Father and was regarded as his own composition. To this circum- 
stance it probably owes its preservation.® 

If this were in fact a production of Clement’s, we should certainly be 
obliged to him for the pains taken in it to make extracts from the works 
of Theodotus ; but I regard it as the work of a follower of Theodotus, 
who was desirous of making some Excerpta from the writings of his 
master, and selected those passages especially, in which Theodotus com- 
pared his system with that of the Valentinians. 

He therefore commences a parallel ({ 2.) between the doctrines of 
Valentinus and those of Theodotus, unfolding the ideas of the former 
respecting the Logos, as monogenes, protogenes, &c. as faras\ 8. We, 
however, 7meg 02, he says on the other hand, maintain that the Logos 
was in reality a God in God; that he existed in the bosom, i. e. in the 
idea, of the Father, and that this bosom first revealed the owr70, Sa- 
viour. Out of this idea originally proceeded dv’ évégyevav the nowto- 
z0x0¢ or first-born and the Monogenes or only-begotten, who is identi- 
cal with the former and through whose power the owz7@ is efficacious. 
Further, faith is not one, but manifold, as, even in the spiritual world, 


1 L,. III. Strom. c. 14 and 15, 


2 Hieronym. Comment. in Ep. ad Gal. L. III. c. 6. v.8. Quoniam qui seminat 
...vVitam aeternam. Cassianus, (some read Tatianus) qui putativam Christi 
carnem introducens omnem conjunctionem masculi ad foeminam immundam ar- 
bitratur, Encratitarum vel acerrimus heresiarches, tali adversum nos sub occa- 
sione presentis testimonii usus est argumento, si quis seminat in carne, de carne 
metet corruptionem. 


3 This Treatise appeared in the first Greek edition of this Father, at Florence, 
1550. fol., and was reprinted in the subsequent editions ; but was first translated 
by the Dominican Combefis. The translation with the Greek text was after- 
wards incorporated by Fabricius into his Biblioth. Graeca, Vol. V. The trans- 
lator, who was otherwise a learned man, appears sometimes to have been wanting 
in the knowledge of facts necessary to this difficult task. 
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there are not the same bodies, and therefore not the same perceptions. 
For spirits, even the Protoktistae and indeed the Monogenes himself, are 
not wholly without form and body, etc. (§ 8, 9.) 

From the moment, when the writer begins to communicate his opin- 
ions, 7Merg 08, but we—from §8to§ 17 and even farther, it is evident 
that he belongs to a sect of the Gnostics. 

After detailing the explanation of the incarnation given by the Valen- 
tinians, as asserting a mingling of two different spiritual beings into 
unity, he very sensibly remarks against it, éuol 0 0oxsi—that spiritual 
beings unite not in essence, but in the developement of power ; they do 
not flow into one another, but they exist with one another. (¢ LY)ecdt 
may hence be inferred how he imagined the union of God with man to 
have taken place. This too explains in a measure the 8th section. He 
then closes this part of the discussion with an exposition of the 110th 
Ps. v. 3. to which he adds, 7uere ourws éaxovouer. (§ 20.) 

As he shows himself throughout a determined Gnostic, so he is as 
determined an enemy of the Valentinians while exhibiting the tenets of 
Theodotus. 

In criticising the Valentinians, he uses, (§ 24.) the harsh expression, 
eyvoovor, and (§ 30.) he even calls their belief atheistical, Asyouoty ade- 
ws, and shows, on the other hand, how correct was the opinion of The- 
odotus on this point. To understand this passage, it is necessary to 
read, as Sylburg has proposed, ov eo ouvetadnosy 0 MAt7O. 

Strongly as he declares himself in favor of this teacher, he yet dissents 
(§ 33.) from his opinion ; but says here, our Theodotus, thus again de- 
ee the sect to which he adheres. The manner, too, in which he 
dissents, from him is so mild, that we cannot but perceive his respect: 
gotiv ov 0 Adyog ovtOS MaQaKOVOME TOU HuerEgoU’ this Was a misap- 
prehension of our master’s, or, he was wrongly informed. 

This obscure, and on many accounts difficult work, is therefore the 
composition of a Gnostic, and a Theodotian, expressly ‘written in oppo- 
sition to the system of Valentinus. As to its plan, it contains only 
aphorisms from a larger Gnostic work. Hence the title pretty correctly 
expresses its character: “Extracts from the writings of Theodotus 
against Valentinus: :” only, it strikes me, we should read, Ovadhevtivov 
xOLvavovrs, instead of xara rovg Ovadertivov Zoovors. Theodotus can 
hardly have lived in the days of Valentinus, in which case only could 
yodvous have any sense. Others have proposed the word aavag in- 
stead. 

So far we have been preparing the way ; and now we may avail our- 
selves of any advantage which we can derive from this work. 

In order to establish a distinction between celestial natures and to 
make out different classes in the spiritual world, Theodotus maintains 
that no being of the seven orders of spirits Possesses so exalted attributes. 
as the Son. Hence he remarks, nau O mer ‘gas arodouroy ELONT EL “ee 
a ogPoahuos ove side, xa oUS ovx mxoVvOEY, OUdE Ent xaQdiay avPow- 
nov avesn.' The first part of the passage appears to allude to the 
words 1 Tim. 6: 16, 6 uovog .. . pws oixwy angoorror, and the last is 
faupd nerally3 in 1 Cor. 2: 9. True, he does not mention the author, 


1 §10.p. 970. Ven. Edit. and Ed. Sylburg, p. 790. 
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and says nothing, moreover, of the sacred books from which he bor- 
rowed the ideas ; but he uses the expression e¢oxrae, a formula which 
he employs only when quoting something out of the Old or New Tes- 
tament, (e. g. § 54. or § 19. § 42.) as Tatian, likewise, used it in such 
a case. 

These various spirits owe their distinction, in part, to the finer or 
coarser bodies with which they are enveloped. For even the wuyat, 
animae, (permit me to retain this phraseology,) have a corpus animale, 
whence the Apostle says: 0 your amoozohos, OMELET HL MEV YAO THUG 
WUyenor, éyelQetat 00 [L08 TMVEUMEATLAOY. A little further on he quotes 
the words, ws dé épogsoumer THY slxOVe TOU YOtXon, Pogeowper not 
TH ElxOvea TOU énovoaviov, and remarks on them, mAny naduy elxove 
deyss, but he here calls it again an image. A little after he observes, 
nal mehey, and again, wots Plénouey Ov Eoontgon év CLL VEY MOLT by TOTE ot 
nedcwrov m00¢$ modGwmor. (§14.§ 15.) These repetitions (and again, 
and again) must, from the nature of me case, refer to the first citation, 
0 Anosrodog, the Apostle says. And the Sires passages quoted are 
really found in this Apostle’s Ist Epistle to the Corinthians (15: 44, 165: 
49. and 1s: 12.) Also (in § 22.) ) the words moul ovay sin 0 'Anooto- 
hos, énet ti moejoovow ot PanteSouevoe Unéo tov VEXOOY, are the 
Apétle’s, (see 1 Cor. 15: 29.) and § 44. he names the Apostle : Paul, 
says he, commands, ‘O Tlavios nEEVEL TAS YUYainas PEE oy éSovolay 
énl tng uegadye, due tous ayyehous* He substitutes gégevy for éyeuv ; 
otherwise the passage is exactly so in 1 Cor. 11: 10. 

As spirits differ in substance, so do they also in intelligence. The 
Protoktistae, archangels, and angels differ in their degrees of knowledge. 
This he proves thus: Lis G Envdvmousey ayyehou MELO CHU ot, 0 Te- 
eos gnotv, and further, zeza tov anootodoy, timin zal apaua xol 
aomiha aimote eluroOnuer. (§ 12.) He refers to Peter, and we find 
the passage in 1 Peter 1:12. He then says, according to the Apostle, 
etc., and the passage cited is 1] Peter 1:19, with a slight variation, yet 
expressed so as to be easily and undoubtingly recognized. 

He claims Paul's authority for a similar Gnostic dogma, which we 
have neither time nor space here to consider at length : zai 0 ITavios, 
EvOUGaL TOY “ELVOY avaownor, tov KOTO Seo xreovevra. This he still 
more explicitly asserts elsewhere : nal &rt Cupeotegoy nae vag ondny 
év ahhous Aeyeu" 09 Eat Elz TOU GEOV TOU HOQETOD, site émiPeoEL 
TY WTOTOROS meOHS “TioEws. Hence, he concludes, it is also said by 
him: 09sv zal woogyy doviov heBeiv etontas. (§ 19.) The two first 
passages are in Paul to the Eph. 4: 24, and Coloss. i 15; the last is 
cited only under the formula e¢oyzae, and consists of only a few words, 
yet we can recognize Philipp. 2: 7. 

After the separation of the elements, the Demiurgus created the or- 
ders of evil spirits out of the coarse ‘material belonging to Aumn, the 
mother of evil i in the world; and to this the Apostle. alludes, when he 
says : duo zat Aver 0 ’ dnbotohos, nod wn AvmEtté TO WVEVUA TO HYLOY 
rou Jé0v, év @ éogoayloOnyre. ‘Chis Paul says in Eph. 4: 30. 

In many things the Demiurgus succeeded but imperfectly, mostly 
from want of skill, having left nature to herself, because he knew not 
how to guide her. (This ‘the Apostle a asserts : Ole Touro éimey 0 ’ Anoo- 
r0A0S,. vnEtayn ™ MOTLLOTHTL £0U x0GMoU ovy Exuv, addG Ove tov 
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Unotakavra én’ éhnlde, Ore nai avros ZlevdeomOnostrar. (§ 49.) This 
is quoted with some small variations, loosely and probably from memo- 
ry; but is undoubtedly taken from Rom. 8: 20, 21. 

Hence comes that strife in creation, of which Paul speaks: é¢mev 
nal 0 [favdos, vomov avtvorgatEvomEevoy TH VOU TOD VOOS mov. (Y 52.) 
Paul speaks thus in Rom. 7: 23. 

But Adam, besides what he received in common with every creature, 
received through the angels the seeds of a better wisdom. Hence, the 
writer continues, hence he says, (gyo/). This expression can refer on- 
ly to the author previously quoted, viz. Paul. The words which he 
connects with this form of citation are: dvarayeis, pynor, Ov ayyshov 
éy ysvol peoirov’ 6 Oé mecitng évos ovx éoriy, 6 02 Geog sig éorev. (§ 
58.) They are found precisely so in the Epistle to the Galatians, 3: 
19, 20. F 

Jesus, in order to meliorate the world’s condition, laid aside the wAn- 
owe: this is opposed to the xevor, as the Apostle says, wo levee 0 “_An00- 
todos, éavtov xevwoag. (§ 35.) This expression is found in Philipp. 
2:7. The rest of this passage, Theodotus has made use of in another 
place, as we have already remarked, 09ev xai uoogyy Oovdov haBew 
evontat. (Y 19.) 

‘From this Epistle, too, without express reference to a biblical book? yet 
in connexion with other passages borrowed from Paul, viz. Coloss. 1: 16 
and Eph. 4: 9, 10, he has quoted, though with considerable freedom, 
the following passage: ded xai 0 Dog avtoyv Umegvpmoer, uot EOwxEY 
avr Ovoua tO UAéo nay dvou, va nav yoru xauwy, “al maoM 
yhuoou souodoynonras Ore xvQLOS THs OdENS Inoovs Xouoros. (§ 43. 
and Philipp. 2:9, 10, 11.) ¥ 

The epitomist of Theodotus, in various places, has referred to para- 
bles of our Saviour ; but so slightly and hastily, that we readily perceive 
him to suppose all to be perfectly familiar to his readers. In a similar 
way he treats historical narratives respecting our Saviour. We do in- 
deed find all these things in our gospels; but as they do not retain in 
the manner of expression any particular reference to our books, it would 
be too hasty to conclude that they must have been derived directly 
from them. 

Thus he refers to a discourse of our Saviour, owz7jo gnoe, in which 
he speaks of one who had come back from a journey, after having was- 
ted all his substance, and at whose return a fatted calf was killed. Com- 
pare Luke 15: Li—23. And of a king who prepared a marriage sup- 
per and invited people to it from the highways. Matt. 22:2—9. Luke 
14: 16—23. (§ 9.) The narrative most resembles that of Matthew, for 
he calls him a Paovdevg and his feast dsinvoy tov yeuov, which does 
not agree with Luke. He also mentions a story of Lazarus anda rich 
man, from which he argues that, even after the present life, we shall 
have bodies and limbs. (§ 14. Comp. Luke 16:19 seq.) Also an ex- 
hortation of our Saviour, w@gaeret 0 owrno, in which he speaks of first 
binding the strong man and taking possession of his armor. (§ 52.) 
Comp. Matt. 12: 29. Mark 3:27. Luke 11:22. The language accords 
most nearly with the first two. And also (§ 86.) of virgins, some of 
whom were wise, maedevoe poorveuor, but others foolish, who hence 
were not admitted. (Matt. 25: 1, seq.) etc. 
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Historical occurrences, too, he has treated in the same cursory man- 
ner. E.g. The arrival of the Mogi who saw our Lord’s star, and thence 
knew das a king was born. (§ 75 And how a coin was brought to 
our Lord and he. asked: tivog 7 eens nul 4 Exryoagy, (§ 86.) which 
agrees with Matt. 22:20. Mark 12:15; and less with Luke 20: 24. 
And how he was transfigured on the mount before Peter, Janies and 
John, and they heard a voice from heaven. (Q 4. 5.) 

In relating this last occurrence, Matthew Juses the following compar- 
ison, (17: 2. Kal hawwe z0 mQdownOY QULOU WE 0 nheos, 2ad 1a iuaren 
adcov €YEVETO hevzc wg 20 gus, which occurs neither in Mark 9: 3. 
nor Luke 9: 28. This comparison Theodotus, in remarking how diffi- 
cult it is to look upon the Son of God, connects with a biblical quota- 
tion, which he ascribes to an Apostle : xata tov tnootohoy. This 
quotation, is from 1 Peter 1: 19, and with it he immediately connects 
ou Mev Ta imarec ws Gas zhauwer, TO NQOCW7LOY dé wgo nNALos. ($ 12.) 
This closely resembles Matthew, both as to the idea and the language ; 
particularly, as in some manuscripts of the Evangelist the word éyévezo 
is wanting. 

He frequently quotes loosely from memory, or interweaves the words 
of the writer with hisown. Thus (S 51.) the Savior says, 0 ourrIg . Aeyee 
—GoBsiodvac Ogi ror Ouvamevor vaveny TY wuyny, %O1 TOVLO 10 Gw- 
a qwuzenov éy yEEVY, anohéout. This is, in substance and in part lit- 
erally, Matt. 10: 28. | He quotes it too in another place (¥ 14.) gofy- 
Onre (your Aeyee) TOV méta. Davatoy duvauevoy zal Wuyny nal Came 
eig yeevvay éubadsiv. If we may argue from the first quotation to this, 
it is certainly from Matthew. For he here says: youv Aéyec—ther ofure 
he says, and to whom does this refer? Immediately before, he uses the 
expression, 0 youv ‘A200t0k06, therefore says the Apostle, and after he 
has finished the quotation and his inference, he proceeds, therefore 
he says, etc. Hence itis the Apostle who speaks thus. 

With the phrase, Ooray oup Ely 0 %00LOS, he connects the following 
passages : My HOTAPOOVNGTE év0s ToOY meng TOUT@Y” aun, eyo 
vuty, TOUTMY ot ayy Ehou 70 MOGGWTLOY LOU maT QOS Do. MaYTOS Bignovor, 
and Moxagvoe oi xodugol t7 %U00lG, OTL avtol Deov Cpovres. (§ 11.) 
The first of these passages is literally, except a slight transposition, 
Matt. 18:10. The év ovgavors after ayyehoe aUTwY is wanting, as here, 
in all the ancient fathers and versions, and in some MSS. The other 
passage isliterally, Matt. 5: 8. 

After his baptism our Lord went into the wilderness, where he was 
among wild beasts and was attended by angels. (§ 85.) This circum- 
stance that he lived usta Onoiwy, among wild beasts, or, if you please, 
this figure with which he adorns the picture of the wilderness, is found 
only in Mark 1:13; that he was attended by angels is stated j in Mark 

and Matthew only. 

Our Lord brought peace upon earth as says the Apostle, ws mnouw a 
’ Anootodos. (§ 73.) This Apostle i is Luke ; ; for in his Gospel we find 
the words, Elojun ént ro. YNSs, nar oka év uypioracs. Do A, 

The quotation: TO MvEU ME aywov eehevust ae éni ag" (rqy TOU oo 
Pile tou xvglov deve... . LOOGHow) Ovvapes 0é vylorov ENLOKLOGEL 
oot, (§ 60.) agrees literally with Luke 1: 35. We perceive from the pa- 
renthesis : He is speaking etc., that he is quoting some writer: yet we 
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cannot deduce his name or character, either from what precedes or what 
follows. 

The Savior says, 0 Owtno AéyEt, Aowparw to gas vuwy' these few 
. words we find in Matt. 5:16. Theodotus then proceeds: of whom the 
Apostle says, neg! ov 0 "_An00t0108 heyet, 0 qgutives navta dvOgunoy 
E9yOmevor éls tov x06" ov. (¥ 42.) | This is in the wears of John, 1: 9. 
‘O 0é aotog ov éya (id als gol, % oaos uov éorev, (\ 13.) is from the 
same: John 6:51. The word @noiv, he says, refers to the Son, of 
whom he has been speaking. Again, (y 18.) the Savior says, ’ ABoac 
nyahhvoocoro t iva ton, THY ae Egay THY EUV, exactly as in, John 8: 56. 
It is also sacd, Elonral, éy “orn 0 ee nal 0 hoyos Hv mods tov PEor, 
and 6 yéyover, év ovtm om éotev. (Y 19.) John 1: land4. The Cam- 
bridge MS. D. and some in Origen read Lane: éottv, as with Theodotus. 

Besides this tract, in which a follower of Theodotus has presented us 
an epitome of one of his master’s works, we have also in Epiphanius ac- 
counts of Theodotus, his tenets, and the arguments on which he based 
them. ‘These are indeed outed with considerable heat, but yet are, he 
asserts, drawn from his writings: To O€ ES MGS ONO CVLyOUUBaATwY 
éloovte EVOUMEY. 

This Father of the Church has most assiduously represented certain 
arguments which the heretic borrowed from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, to prove that Jesus was only a man, in whom dwelt an Aeon of 
ahigh order. Among these, the interpretation which he gave to the 
passage Luke 1: 35, seems to me striking. He insists upon the expres- 
sion é7? 0€, remarking that, if the tenet of those called Orthodox were 
intended to ie affirmed by it, it would have been: TVEVMO HVOLOV YEVI~ 
oetae év ool! The epitomist of Theodotus, too, as we have before 
seen, (§ 60.) explained these words to express nothing more than God’s 
formation of the human body which he afterwards inhabited. In the 
epitome, a form of citation is used, viz. 4éyee, which, however, does not 
determine who says it. In Epiphanius even this is wanting. 

He then gives us another of the Heretic’s arguments. Zhe Apostles, 
says Theodotus, called him only a man accredited by signs and won- 
ders, alia, gnov, etnov of Andorohor.. . The words which he quotes 
are in Acts 2: 22. True, he does not say, “the Acts of the Apostles call- 
ed him a man, etc. but of “Anoorodoe. . But that the Acts of the Apos- 
tles is meant by this form of citation, we learn from Epiphanius, who again 
_ cites it exactly in the same way in reply: The same apostles relate in 

the Acts, that the blessed Stephen said, etc. madev of avrol andotohos 
éy THIS noakeouv Eqgnoay, ws 0 fanogL0g Srepavos prow, ov om 
. Acts 7: 56. Besides, Peter only is speaking in Acts 2: 22—the ex- 
pression of Andotodoe does not apply to him; hence it must refer to 
the book in which this is related. 

Another reason for his opinion he believed he had found in the Epis- 
tles. The Apostle, he says, calls Jesus a Mediator between God and 
men : mohey 0é moopaaile Tae heyoov, Ott EpN MEOL HUTOU O " Anootohos, 
Ore meoirns Yeod zal avPownwr, avdownos Xovoros “Inoous, 4. 
These words are in 1 Tim. 2: 5.? 


1 Tom. I. Opp. Edit. juxta Petav. Coloniens. L. II. Haer. LIV. p. 465. Edit. 
Basileens. p. 202. : 


2 Loc. c. p. 467. 
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He seeks to confirm this further from John 8: 40, where our Lord 
himself says: Ore, gnoty, 0 xvovog eqn: voy dé Cyreiré, 2. 

That it is possible to apostatise from Christianity he proves from Matt. 
12: 31. avrov, pyoe, tov Xovorov Einoveos, mae BAaognula, A2 

Before we part with Theodotus we will enumerate together once more 
the books to which he affords testimony. Of Paul’s Epistles, are quo- 
ted under the formula ¢¢gyraz, 1 Corinthians, Philippians and the Ist 
to Timothy ; and under the designation, the Apostle, or with the name 
of Paul, Romans, 1 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Co- 
lossians. 

The Ist of Peter, once mentioning his name, and once under the 
epithet, the Apostle. 

He has shortly and summarily referred to several of our Lord’s para- 
bles, and to historical narratives, which we find in the four Evangelists. 
Also to some of our Lord’s sayings, in substance or literally as we find 
them in Matthew, Luke and John. He relates Christ’s abode in the 
wilderness after his baptism, in a merely general manner, but yet with 
a circumstance which is recorded only in Mark. He cites Matthew and 
John once, and also Luke’s Gospel once, prefixing, the Apostle says. 

In the extracts given by Epiphanius, he appeals to a passage in 
Matthew, one in Luke, and one in John; under the designation oi _4n00- 
toot, to the Acts of the Apostles, and lastly, with the words, o 4z0o- 
tohos, to the first Epistle to Timothy. 


Certain Anonymous HERETICS. 


The Herajies of whom we are about to speak belong to the second 
century, and are mentioned by Tertullian and Origen. Nothing is 
known of their names and as little of their writings. 

Tertullian says that some maintained an exoteric and an esoteric 
doctrine in Christianity and pretended that the Apostles communicated 
to their confidential disciples, besides the common doctrine, one more 
abstruse, and granted them a peculiar and profound insight into it. 
They drew their proof of this, he says, from Paul, who wrote to Timo- 
thy: Keep that which is committed to thy trust,” and “O Timothy, that 
good thing which was committed unto thee keep;” and also, “ What 
* thou hast heard, commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.”3 These passages are in 1 Tim. 6: 20, and 2 Tim. 1: 14, 
ps 

The position of these Heretics and the arguments they adduced in its 
favor, are not indeed known to us from their own account, but yet they 
rest on a historical basis, on the, information of Tertullian, who con- 
futes them with muchearnestness. Probably it was the Carpocratians 


1 Loc. c. p. 463. 2 L.c. p. 464. 


3 De Praescriptione c. 25. Confitentur quidem, nil apostolos ignordsse, nec 
diversa inter se predicAsse, non tamen volunt illos omnia omnibus revelasse : 
quaedam enim palam et universis, quaedam secreto et paucis demandasse. Quia 
et hoc verbo usus est Paulus ad Timotheum: O! Timothee, depositum custodi ; 
et rursum : bonum depositum serva.—Sed nec quia volait, illum haec fidelibus 
hominibus demandare, qui idonei sunt, alios docere, id quodque argumentum 
occulti alicujus evangelii interpretandum est, etc. 
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against whom the Father grew so warm; for the opinion mentioned 
was a tenet of their sect.' 

So with a similar account given by Origen, who complains that some 
had fallen _upon false interpretations through ignorance of the logical 
rules of exposition. He then proceeds: Among these are to be reck- 
oned such as have wandered into abominable doctrines respecting the 
Creator of the world, from John’s words, I. Ep. V. 19: The world lieth 
in wickedness.” It is known that the Gnostic school, generally, regard- 
ed the Demiurgus as a very imperfect spirit, who did not completely 
understand his work and therefore brought evil into creation. Now, 
although we are not informed what Gnostic sect was particularly pleas- 
ed with this argument, yet it is certain that the Ist. Epistle of John 
must have been in existence when such doctrines were built upon it. 


Marcion. 


Marcion was-scandalized by the many Jewish notions with which 
Christianity was combined on its appearance, and which his age, prob- 
ably, knew not always how to distinguish rightly from the substance, as 
mere vehicles and auxiliary ideas. This Judaism in the Christian sys- 
tem, so offensive in his sight, he determined to destroy. He undertook 
to do so in a work which he called Antitheses, which was noted among 
the ancients and was reverenced as a symbolical® book by his followers. 
In this he showed that Christ’s moral views were directly contrary to 
those of the O. T.; and thence infers that the Jewish God, who is also 
the Creator of the world, is by no means to be confounded with the no- 
bler Deity whom Jesus proclaimed and whose Son he was. 

Although he evinces much more intellect than most of the heretics of 
those days, he was yet not original in this opinion. Cerdo preceded 
him in this, as in his tenets generally ; having at an earlier period as- 
serted this contrariety between the two Testaments.4 Some of his an- . 
titheses are still to be seen in Theodoret,° and if this latter writer had 
been more copious, instead of epitomizing others, his account of Cerdo 
would have been of great value, and would have furnished us some 
fine arguments for the Gospels. 

It would appear that Marcion went beyond his master in this matter, 
since he not only maintained a contrariety between the two Testa- 
ments, but even assumed a contrariety between the Apostles in the 


1 Irenaeus, L. I. Adv. Haeres. c. 25. n. 5. 
2 Origenes, Tom. II. Opp. p. 23. Ed. De la Rue. Comment.in Genes. In 
the Ed. Colon. Tom. I. p. 16. Reprint of Huetius: Oirs xage 16 dyvosioSae tiv 
’ ad . , ~ 
OMUYYLOY TIS KOOMOY MEOH Yoolas Pury, ExmTENTUMAOLY ET TA dosBLoTATa PoorELY 
baad ‘ ‘ + eK ~ 
TEOL TOV ONMULOVvEyoU, o1 (47) HaDdOUYTES, El TivwY xéirOL TO, O KOOMOS eV TOvEow 
a Ss ~ ’ & ’ ~ « ~ ~ , 
HELTaL, OTL AVTI TUM TrEgeysloy nai arDoUmivOY TovtTO ovTWS Ext TH "Ieclvyn sion— 
, \ ’ 2 2 
car. 1 Févess yoo xdopvoy nar aurny trv Ae onudeveoIae Td ovornua To oveavor 
Laat ~ ’ ~ ~ 
nal y7s nol TOY Ev avtois, Doaotrata xal dvoovirara amopalvorraL mEgi Deov. 
P sae word is derived from the Latin symbolum, in the sense of confession of 
auth, R, 


4 Trenaeus. L. Il. Ady. Haeres. c. 27. Tertullis i i i 
Haer. XLII. rtullianus passim. Epiphanius. 


5 Theodoret. Haeret. Fab. L. I. c. 24. 
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New. He found one proof of this in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
accused Peter and his companions of Judaism.! 

Relying upon this contrariety, he charged a Jewish bias upon the 
writings of all the Apostles, with the exception of Paul, who has declared 
the abolition of Judaism without indulgence. For the same reason, as 
the ancients unanimously assert, he received of the four Gospels only 
that of Luke, who, as Paul’s friend, was least suspected of a Jewish 
mode of thinking. But as even this did not wholly please him, he 
struck out particular offensive passages and even whole paragraphs. It 
has become a serious question, what idea we are to form of this book : 
as such we will now treat it with the aid of preceding works which 
richly merit our thanks.? 

Epiphanius compared the Gospel of Marcion throughout with that of 
John ; for, before he wrote the books against Heresies, he undertook to 
oppose this false teacher in a separate work. For this purpose he was 
obliged to select from the Marcionite Gospel such sections or such par- 
ticular passages and such altered readings as would serve to convict 
Marcion of error, out of the sacred books which he acknowledged, and 
so far as he acknowledged them; and further to note the sections or 
passages which he had extolled, in order to prove from his system or 
on other grounds that he had shown himself an unskilful critic. 

The sections, passages and variations noted follow one another in 
the order in which they occur in Marcion’s Gospel; but the rejected 
passages, as they should occur in it when compared with our Luke. 
He has designated them by numbers, and presented 75 chapters, xego- 
daca. These he re-wrote and accompanied with short notes, Scholia, 
in order to assist the memory, Uxouvnuatexn ovvrateo, and that he 
might have a foundation, édagos, on which to rear his intended work 
against Marcion. As he meanwhile dropped this latter intention, he 
enriched his books against Heresies with this preparatory labor.? 

It is evident that he has not transcribed at length the parts of Mar- 
cion’s Gospel which he found to agree with that of Luke, but has pre- 
sented them only in a condensed way, that they might be more easily 
inspected ; merely stating their agreement, and sometimes only select- 
ing from them such particular passages as seemed to him adapted to 
be used against the Heretic. 

A celebrated man has taken these condensed statements and allu- 
sions to be the actual text of Luke according to Marcion, and discovers 
in them another branch of the original Gospel for Christians not Jew- 


1 Tertullian. L. I. Adv. Marcion. c. 20. L. 1V.c. 3. L. V.c. 2. 


2 Bichhorn’s position has given rise to three very good works, by means of 
which we have won firm footing on contested ground. Mich. Arneth. “ Ueber 
die Bekanntschaft Marcions mit unserm Canon des N. T. und insbesondere uber 
das Evangelium desselben.” Linz. 1809. 4.—The following books have conduc- 
ted us still farther. Aug. Hahn, “ Das Evangelium Marcions in seiner ur- 
springlichen Gestalt—nebst dem Beweise—dass es ein versttimmeltes und verfal- 
schtes Lukas-Evangelium war,” etc. Kénigsberg 1823.—Hermann Olshausen, 
“ Die Echtheit der vier canonischen Evangelien aus der Geschichte der zwey 
ersten Jahrhunderte erwiesen.” Konigsberg 1823. The dissertation on Marcion 
is a very able part of this work. 


3 Epiphan. Haeres. XLII. §. 11. 12. 
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ish, as he considers the Gospel xa “H@gaious as the original Gospel 
which extended itself among the Jewish Christians. The brevity of 
the Marcionite Luke, as it appears upon this supposition, was to the 
celebrated Eichhorn the evidence that Marcion’s book preserved the 
primitive.and original text; and on the other hand that the catholic 
Luke could be only an enlarged and amended one. This original Gos- 
pel must indeed have been very concise, since it could be contained to- 
gether with a Latin translation by its side upon three sheets, without 
filling them. When these xegadaca are examined, it is evident to all 
eyes, that Epiphanius has only given us general hints. The 13th chap. 
runs thus: while they were sailing, he fell asleep; but he stood up, re- 
buked the wind and the sea. This certainly is no narrative—can be 
none. Who were they that sailed? who fell asleep? what authority had 
he to become angry and rebuke the winds? and was there a change af- 
ter he had rebuked them? Look at the 23d chapter. He said to the 
lawyer, What is written in the law? After the lawyer had answered, 
he said, Do that; and thou shalt live. Why did this he question the 
lawyer? What had he replied which occasioned the admission, Do 
that and thou shalt live? The 44th chap. Of the rich man and poor 
Lazarus, how he was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom. | The 
45th chap. Now is Lazarus comforted. The 46th. Abraham said, 
they have Moses and the Prophets; these should they hear: for they 
would not hear even one arisen from the dead. Who without the assist- 
ance of our Luke could compose a parable or complete narration out of 
these three chapters? And who does not perceive that the words ‘‘ Of 
the rich man and poor Lazarus,” are only the title of a chapter ? 

Would any one, in writing out a passage at full length, subjoin, as 
Epiphanius.does, chap. 24th, xal Aownoy, et cetera? Or after repeat- 
ing the 5th chap. in the Scholia, And all the multitude sought to touch 
him; and he lifted up his eyes, could he have added zal ta é&ng, and 
so forth, if it had constituted a complete passage ? 

As he thus gives only condensed accounts, we have simply the assu- 
rance, that the passage which Epiphanius read in his Luke, occurred 
in Marcion’s, and indeed at full length and without any remarkable va- 
riation in the reading: otherwise he would have noticed the rejection of 
the parts which were wanting, or would, according to his custom, have 
exposed extraordinary readings, as corruptions. So far both were but 
one and the same Luke. 

Further, there is a distinct fact remaining, viz. that in Marcion’s 
Gospel certain chapters were wholly wanting, as likewise particular sen- 
tences and words from others. Were they excluded by him or have 
they been inserted by others? The ancients universally. maintained 
the former ; of late the latter has been asserted. His advocates want 
not a plausible reason for exculpating him. He has, as they correctly 
observe, suffered much to remain which runs counter to his tenets: 
now if he has left such passages untouched, it is not clear why he 
should have attacked and expunged others. 

This would be of weight, were it not evident from his Antitheses that 
he found means to put such a construction upon these passages, that 
they did not embarrass him at all, and sometimes even favored his opin- 
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ion. On this point we have the testimony of Tertullian, who was well 
acquainted with his writings and had penetrated deeply into his system, 
of which little knowledge could be obtained without great pains, on ac- 
count of its frequent obscure and enigmatical language. This writer 
the authors before mentioned with commendation have compared with 
Epiphanius, in reference to his testimony concerning Marcion’s Gospel, 
and have found them almost invariably agreeing as to the historical ac- 
counts and particular passages rejected and retained, as well as_varia- 
tions in particular words. ‘They have moreover collected out of Tertul- 
lian peculiar interpretations given by Marcion, by which he evaded the 
difficulties which he felt, and so accommodated passages at variance 
with his system, that they seem to be in his favor. For example, what 
could be more dangerous to his Docetism than the passage, Luke 24: 39. 

Spiritus ossa non habet, sicut me videtis habentem;” he however 
merely assumed the word spiritum as understood : “ Sicut me videtis— 
spiritum—habentem.” (L. IV. Adv. Marcion, at the end.) 

A further ground which has been relied on for Marcion’s exculpation 
is the following. Passages are wanting in Marcion’s Gospel which to 
all appearance are not prejudicial to his tenets; on which account no 
reason can be seen why he should have suppressed them. The contra- 
ry, however, has been maintained, and the incompatibility of such passa- 
ges with Marcion’s system shown. Even the most embarrassing of 
them, the parable of the prodigal son, has been evinced to be inconsist- 
ent with his doctrines. The prodigal, although born under the govern- 
ment of the severe and just God, the Creator of the world, did certainly 
know in his heart the merciful Deity and turn to him while he was not 
yet revealed, or else the stern Kosmokrator exhibited himself in this 
instance as a good and gracious Deity, which shakes the foundation of 
the Marcionite system.! 

Thus nothing can clear him from the imputation of violent criticism : 
his arbitrary treatment of the Pauline Epistles testifies loudly and per- 
petually against him. Is it possible that these Epistles should have 
grown by degrees to their present condition? e. g. the Epistle to the 
Romans, out of eight sentences which Epiphanius quotes from Mar- 
cion’s Apostolikon ? 

Under what pretext did he introduce a peculiar text of Luke? Did 
he assert that a pure and uncorrupted copy of the Gospel had descend- 
ed to him from former times? If so we should find some trace of it. | 

In his Antitheses he argues from the rebuke which Paul gave Peter 
for his dissembled Judaism, that the Apostles generally had a prepos- 
session in favor of Judaism; and indeed so far as to falsify the Gospel. 
(‘* Prevaricationis et simulationis suspectos queritur usque ad deprava- 
tionem evangelii.” Tertull. L. IV. c.3.) It was the dishonest Apos- 
tles, who corrupted the truth, from whom the books of the Christians 
originated. (“Inde sunt nostra Digesta.” Ibid.) He complains par- 
ticularly in the Antitheses, of the Gospel which Christians call Luke’s, 
as corrupted by the favorers of Judaism, in order to make Christ agree 
with the Law and the Prophets. (‘‘ Evangelium quod Lucae refertur 


1 Olshausen, Die Echtheit der canonischen evangelien, 3d Absch. p. 207. 
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penes nos—per Antitheses suas arguit, ut interpolatum a protectoribus 
Judaismi ad incorporationem legis,” &c. IV. 4.)! 

‘These corruptions then, according to Marcion, took place far back, 
and indeed_in the very times of the Apostles, so that he debarred him- 
self from the pretence of having procured a genuine copy, whose trans- 
mission to him would have been more probable, had the falsifications 
occurred at a later period. 

Tertullian in his reply asks whether he does not see that the blame 
must then fall upon Christ himself for electing such Apostles, (L. IV. c. 
3.) and further inquires where the true Apostolorum instrumentum was 
to be found; if it had been lost through these corruptions, it could not 
be possessed by Marcion himself. (Ibid.) This position he then leaves 
as though it were undisputed, and attacks him on another ground. He 
conducts the controversy with him as an emendator: Marcicn was the 
first, from the days of Tiberius to those of Antoninus, who had ventur- 
ed to step forward as an emendator of the Gospel. No emendation was 
needed ; his book could not be regarded as an amended one, etc.” 

Origen, too, gives it as the common opinion, that Marcion aspired to 
the reputation of a critic and emendator. Thus, when a malicious per- 
son corrupted one of his productions and excused himself by saying that 
he simply aimed to amend it, he replied that he certainly had amended 
it in the same way that Marcion had amended the Gospel.® 

The criticising spirit of the master extended itself to his followers. 
When the charge of innovation and an origin of yesterday was brought 
against them, they defended themselves by asserting that Marcion had 
introduced nothing new which tended to separate the Law and the 
Gospel, but had only restored the truth which had been long since abu- 
sed.* This medical care they continued to bestow upon the Gospel ; 
and proceed, as the author of the Dialogue against Marcion says, to 
this hour, completely to destroy whatever he left untouched.° 

They continue daily, says Tertullian, as they get into difficulty in re- 
gard to their positions, to change them; whence the Father of the 


1 Tren. Adv. Haeres. L. I.c. 27. ‘Semetipsum esse veraciorem, quam sunt 
hi qui Evangelium tradiderunt Apostoli, suasit (Marcion) discipulis suis, non 
Evangelium, sed particulam Evangelii tradens eis.” 

2 L. IV. Adv. Marcionc.3.¢.4. ‘ Emendator sane Evangelii a Tiberianis us- 
que ad Antonina tempora eversi Marcion solus et primus obvenit, expectatus tam- 
diu a Christo poenitente jam, quod Apostolos praemisisse properdsset sine prae- 
sidio Marcionis ; nisi quod humanae temeritatis non divinae auctoritatis negotium 
est haeresis, quae sic semper emendat, Evangelia dum vitiat.... itaque dum 
emendat, utrumque confirmat, et nostrum alterius, id emendans quod invenit: et 
id posterius, quod de nostri emendatione constituens suum fecit.”—In reference 
to the other Gospels he says of hime. 5. “In quantum ergo emendasset, quae 
fuissent emendanda, si fuissent corrupta, in tantum confirmavit non fuisse cor- 
rupta quae non putavit emendanda. Denique emendavit, quod corruptum exis- 
timavit. Sed nec hoc merito, quia non fuit corruptum, rel.” 

_3 Epist. ad Alexandrin. in Apolog. Ruffin. pro Origen. “ Videte quali purga- 
tione disputationem nostram purgavit, quali purgatione Marcion Evangelia pur- 
gavit.” At the beginning. 

4 Tertull. L. I. Adv. Marcion. ¢. 20. 

‘ 5 Dialogus (Psuedo-Origenis) contra Marcionitas. Sect. V. p. 147. Wetsten, 

O yde oxsraios Godiotpysous ta xared tov’ Andaroloy, od mavtdnacw az7plsewe, 
xa ovror ukyor THE OsiQo TEpLeupovoL, Vou By U7) GvvTeeyou TH doTow yrebun. 
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church advises them, to change for once in conformity with the eight 
Apostolical books of the church.! 

We will now briefly recount the positions at which we have arrived. 
Kichhorn’s belief that he had obtained the Marcionite Gospel complete, 
in the titles of chapters and the extracts given by Epiphanius, and on 
account of its brevity, that he had discovered the first draught of our 
Luke and an original Gospel, was a mistake arising from prepossession 
in behalf of a favorite hypothesis. The defence of Marcion on the 
ground that he has not taken pains to exclude much that is unfavora- 
ble to his doctrines,—much less, then, what was of a different character 
—we reject, because it is known that by misinterpretation he made 
such passages consistent with his doctrines. The second ground, that 
it does not appear why he should suppress the portions which are defi- 
cient, is by late investigations so entirely invalidated, that it is evident, 
on the contrary, he cou!d not have suffered them to remain without det- 
riment to his system; whence he comes under suspicion of the crime 
from which it is attempted to exculpate him. His treatment of the 
Pauline Epistles, however, convicts him of corruption. Neither he nor 
his followers ever pretended to possess a pure Gospel of the times of the 
Apostles; but only to have purified it from their corruptions. From 
a comparison of the Marcionite Gospel with our Luke it is evident 
that it was Luke which was disfigured and cut out by Marcion accord- 
ing to his own opinions. 

The reasons which led him to pronounce the Luke of the Christians 
to be a book replete with Jewish additions, he detailed in his Antithe- 
ses. (L. IV. Adv. Marcion. c. 4.) Must he not in the same work have 
given reasons for his rejection of the other Gospels ? 

The first three books of Tertullian are occupied exclusively with a 
refutation of the Antitheses, in which the Heretic developed his princi- 
ples respecting the creation, and its author, viz. the Deity of the Jews; 
respecting another Deity, the unknown and merciful God ; respecting the 
two-fold Messiah, etc. His tenets could be supported only by a com- 
parison of the sacred books of the Jews and Christians, whose contrari- 
ety gave him occasion to assume two primeval existences. But the sa- 
cred books of the Christians, he discovered, were not. entirely conso- 
nant with his system ; for as their authors, blinded by their Jewish pre- 
judices, could not elevate their minds to the pure doctrine respecting the 
benevolent Deity, they therefore wilfully perverted it. But it was then 
incumbent on him to declare his Canon and to defend his rejections by 
argument. That he did this, in regard to Matthew, is clear from Ter- 
tullian’s refutation. 

The words of our Lord in Matthew: “‘ That ye may be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,” 
(5: 45) were not suitable to be uttered by the real Christ. The just 
God and Creator of the world could not so conduct, and the benevolent 


1L. IV. Adv. Marcion ce. 5. Irenaeus appears to have had the Marcionite 
sect in his eye in the words: “ Nec fas est dicere, quoniam ante praedicaverunt, 
quam perfectam haberent agnitionem, sicut quidam audent dicere, gloriantes, 
emendatores se esse Apostolorum.”’ L. III. c. 1. 


if 
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Deity would not be able to dispose of the rain and sunshine, works of 
the Creator of the world. So confused ideas respecting God must be 
falsely attributed to Christ. Marcion rejected the passage. ‘Tertullian 
says he had erased it, erasit ; in another place he contents himself with 
the expression, detrazisti, thou hast withdrawn them.! The word 
erasure is as current with him as ofedcCecy with the Greeks for rejec- 
tion: he even says of Marcion’s injunction of continence, “ materiam 
matrimonii eradit.” (L. II. Adv. Marc. near the end.) 

It is still worse in regard to the declaration of our Lord, “I am_ not 
come to destroy (the law) but to fulfil,” Matt. 5: 17; in which the Mes- 
siah of the benevolent Deity very wrongly submits himself to the law of 
the Creator of the world. He erased it, says Tertullian again; but in 
another place he contents himself with the word deny, negare.? True, 
this father does not mention this passage in his reply to the Antitheses, 
but in his 4th and 5th books against Marcion; however, he repeat- 
edly declares, that he reserved some objections to the Antitheses till he 
should bring the Marcionite Gospel under examination, and could more 
conveniently refer to it.® 

In his 3d book against the Antitheses, he opposes Marcion’s attack 
upon the prophecies of Isaiah concerning Immanuel, (7: 14.) It was 
essential to the heretic to deny the birth of Christ from a virgin,. 
which Matthew (1: 23) has corroborated from Isaiah. Christ could 
not have been born, inasmuch as in order that he might owe nothing 
to the Creator of the world, he went about in the mere semblance of a 
man. He therefore argued that the prophecy certainly had no refer- 
ence to Christ, who never was a warrior, and to whom what Isaiah 
says farther of Immanuel (8: 4), that he is to take away the riches of Da- 
mascus and the spoil of Samaria, is not applicable. To which ‘ertul- 
lian replies, that Marcion need only restore the account which he had 
withdrawn from the Gospel of the visit of the Magi and their gifts, and 
all would be plain. And then he interprets the riches of Damascus 


1 Tertull. L. U1, Adv. Marc. c. 7. ‘Nolunt Marcionitae in eodem Deo ag- 
noscere pluentem super bonos et malos, et solem oriri facientem super justos et 
injustos .... Nam etsi hoc quoque testimonium Christi in creatorem Marcion 
de Evangelio eradere ausus est, sed ipso mundus inscriptus est.”’ L.1V. ¢. 17. 
** Euge, Marcion, satis ingeniose detrazisti illi pluvias ac soles, ne creator vide- 
retur.” L.IV.c. 36. ‘“ Est utique optimus, qui pluit super justos et injustos, et 


solem oriri faciens super bonos et malos, sustinens et alens et juvans etiam Mar- 
cionitas.”” 


21. IV. Adv. Mare. c. 7. “ Ostendentem in primo ingressu venisse se, non 
ut legem et prophetas dissolveret, sed potius adimpleret. Hoc enim Marcion ut 
additum erasit.” L.IV.c.9. at the end. c. 36. ‘“*Salvum igitur est hoc in 
Evangelio: non yeni dissolvere.” L.IV.c. 14. ‘Egonon veni legem dissolve- 
re,sedadimplere. TFrustra de ista sententia neganda Ponticus laboravit.”’ His 
disciples went a step farther, and maintained that it should be read conversely. 
Dial. contra Mare. Sect. II. p. 68. Oty ovrws 08 elev 6 Xecords, déyee ye ovx 


UAGov mhepcoo tov voor, added xoxedtoos. Comp. Isidor. Pelus. L. I. Ep. 37]. 
Ed. Paris, 1638. p. 97. 


3 L. IN. Adv. Mare. c. 11. “ Nune ut haec omnia ad Evangelii distulerim ex- 
aminationem.” L. IV. c. 1. ‘Sed et istas (Antitheses) proprio congressu com- 
inus, id est, per singulas injectiones Pontici caecidissem, si non multo opportuni- 
us in ipso etcum ipso Evangelio, cui procurant, retunderentur.” L. I. c. 15. 
 Videbimus, si et ad Apostolorum vestrum discutiendum pervenerimus.” 


4 Tert. L. III. Adv. Marc. c. 12. 13. “ Provoca nunc, ut soles, ad hanc Esaiae 
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and the spoil of Samaria, as referring to the gifts of the wise men. 
The story is too familiar for us to inquire from what Gospel Marcion 
had withdrawn it. 

The language of Marcion respecting the commencement of the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke, which Tertullian in another place (De car- 
ne Christi, c. 2.) quotes from him and turns to ridicule, may be “here 
noticed: “Quid illi cum angelo creatoris? et in uterum conceptus in- 
ducitur ; quid cum Esaia propheta creatoris ?—Aufer, inquit, molestos 
semper Caesaris census, et diversoria angusta—Magi ne fatigentur de 
longinquo—Melior sit Herodes, ne Jeremias glorietur,” etc. 

These are some of the reasons that have reached us, by which he jus- 

tified his rejection of Matthew. Whether he entered into as much de- 
tail in respect to other books, or rejected them in toto, on account of 
their Jewish errors, is not known. It is clear from Tertullian that a 
similar fate befel several books of the N. 'T., as e. g. the Gospel of John 
and the Apocalypse. If thou hadst not, says he, intentionally, de in- 
dustrid, rejected or corrupted the Scriptures which gainsay thine opin- 
ions, the Gospel of John would have taught thee differently respecting 
the apparent human body ; confudisset te inhac specie Evangelium Jo- 
annis, praedicans spiritum columbae corpore delapsum.’’ (De carne 
Christi, c. 3.) But here his memory or a false reading deceived this 
father of the church; for no known MS. reads éy owmate weororEegas 
in the passage, John 1: 32. Of the Apocalypse he says; ‘‘ Nam etsi 
Apocalypsin gus Marcion respuwit—in Johannem tamen stabit aucto- 
rem.” (L. IV. Adv. Mare. c. 5.) He makes the same complaint as to 
the Acts of the Apostles. In this book Paul is recognized as an 
apostle, and he in turn confirms the statements of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. It is therefore plain, for what reason it was rejected: “Cur ea 
respuatis jam apparet;” viz., because it does not distinguish God and the 
Creator of the world from each other. (L. V. c. 2.) 
- It is owing to Tertullian’s mode of procedure that we are only thus 
superficially informed. Had he in his three books against the Antith- 
eses accompanied Marcion step by step, presented each Antithesis and 
its proof, we should have been better informed on many points. He 
has, however, in opposition to his adversary, laid down three positions 
of special importance, in as many books, and undertaken to maintain 
them. These are, that there is only one God; ‘that the God of both 
‘Testaments is the same; and that thus there is but one Christ. While 
occupied with his own positions, he has taken notice of his adversary’s 
only in a passing manner and indistinctly, occasionally stating some of 
them in the 4th and 5th books. 

Paul was in Marcion’s eyes the sole and true Apostle, and his Epis- 
tles he consequently acknowledged; yet not all, and not without alter- 


comparationem Christi, contendens illam in nullo convenire. Primocnim, inquis, 
Christus Esaiae Emmanuel vocari habebit; dehinc virtutem sumere Damasci, 
et spolia Samariae adversum regem Assyriorum. Porro iste qui venit, neque sub 
ejusmodi nomine est editus, neque ulla re bellica functus est.—Serva modum 
aetatis, et quaere sensum praedicationis: immo redde Evangelio veritatis, quae 
posterior detraxisti, et tam intelligitur prophetia, quam renunciatur expuncta. 
Maneant enim orientales illi magi, in infantia Christum recentem auro et thure 
munerantes, et acceperit infans virtutem Damasci, sine praelio et armis, etc. 
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ations. From these, as well as from his Gospel, Epiphanius has made 
extracts, or a collection of such passages, forty in number, as appeared 
of use in refuting Marcion, and remained unmolested in his amended 
text of Paul. He has also taken notice of peculiar readings; but the 
passages omitted he did not mark as he has in his extracts from the 
Marcionite Gospel. It was 'Tertullian’s aim, in the 5th book of his con- 
futation of Marcion, to convict the Heretic of error, from his own codex 
of the Pauline Epistles, and he has pointed out by the way alterations 
and suppressions of verses and longer paragraphs, . 
Epiphanius gives a list of the Epistles and their situation in the Mar- 
cionite Anoorodvxor, (as Marcion’s collection of the Epistles was 
termed) in the following manner. ‘The Epistle to the Galatians ranked 
first; then followed the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians; 
then that to the Romans; the two to the Thessalonians; that to the 
Laodiceans ; to the Colossians; to Philemon; and that to the Philippi- 
ans formed the conclusion. The Epistle to the Laodiceans was, as 
Tertullian and Epiphanius testify, and as extracts still extant prove, 
the same which is otherwise called the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Tertullian, likewise, read them in the same order. He begins with 
the Epistle to the Galatians: ‘‘ Principalem adversus Judaismum epis- 
tolam nos quoque confitemur, quae Galatas docet” (L. V. c. 2), and 
occupies with it the 3d and 4th chapters of the 5th book. From the 
5th to the Lith chap., he treats of the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
and from the llth to the 13th, of the second. The 13th and 14th 
chaps. are devoted to the Epist. to the Romans; the 15th and 16th to 
the two to the Thessalonians ; the 17th and 18th to that to the Ephesi- 
ans or Laodiceans; the 19th to that to the Colossians; the 20th to that 
to the Philippians; and, lastly, the 21st to the Epistle to: Philemon. 
Thus Marcion’s collection discarded the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
which would have demolished his whole system, had he not demol- 
ished it. He removed the Epistles to Titus and Timothy, and yet re- 
tained that to Philemon; and hence Tertullian with reason wonders 
that he should have admitted the Epistle to one individual and yet have 
excluded Hpistles to others concerning ecclesiastical affairs. As Ter- 
tullian found the Epistle to Philemon, in the copy which was before 
him, yet unmolested, probably on account of its brevity, while Epiphani- 
us, on the other hand, found it entirely disfigured, odooysemg aurny 
dcacteogus may avi xéioOat, we may properly infer that Marcion’s 


1 Epiphanius Haeres. XLIL. p. 138. Basil. 4c 08 exvorodai ou crag’ aire 
Asyousvai stor, movitn wey mods Tudaras, Oevrgon 08 sos KogwHiovs, toitn meds 
Kooudiovg dsvréga, rerdgrn meds “Puysctove, wéuaty meds Osooadovinsts, Exry 
moos Osooahorinsis Oevtiga, EBddun meds Eqsotove, 6yd¢n eds Kohoocasis, &v- 
very eds Prdrjuovea, dsxatn meds Didiamyotovg. Ed. Petav. § 9. p. 309, 10. Co- ” 
loniens. At the close of the extracts, before he passes to the Scholia, he once 
more gives a list of the Epistles acknowledged by Marcion, p. 141. Basil., and 
Petav. p. 321, where however the text is inaccurate. I propose to read: Zag 02 
moos TiwddIsov moderns nai devrégas, xo sods Titoy, xalrijs “ESoatovs ote eupe- 
edusvooy cag avtm. The text of Epiphanius throughout requires correction. The 
edition of Petavius does not equal his reputation, and even the Ed. Colon. has 
become scarce. He speaks a second time concerning the title weds aodéxeas, 
p. 274; and again p. 375. edit. Petav. Colon. 
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critical spirit descended to his followers, and that the latter completed 
what the master began. 

The suppressions and alterations in Marcion’s Apostolicon, when 
examined, as they have lately been,! lead to the same position which the 
ancients took in respect to them; viz., that he mutilated the Epistles to 
save his system. He had his choice either to do the one or give up the 

other. He could make use of two pretences to justify his criticism up- 
on even anti-judaizing Paul; either that the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was not yet wholly free from Jewish fits, or that he suspected his wri- 
tings to have been contaminated by the hands of the Jewish apostles. 
Tertullian indicates the latter, and he probably observed assertions of 
that nature in the Antitheses. (L. V. c. 9on Coloss. 1: 16.) This pre- 
tence is in accordance with Marcion’s general charge against the Apos- 
tles, of having corrupted the doctrines of Christianity by changing the 
readings of the Scriptures and especially of Luke’s Gospel, which, he 
said, was disfigured by Jewish interpolations. 

Now as the Evangelical codex of 'Tatian, setting aside the Genealo- 
gies and some other things, attests the existence of our Gospels entire ; 
so Marcion’s Apostolical codex is a historic document which attests ten 
of the Epistles of Paul, establishes their age, and adjudges them to the 
author to whom they are usually ascribed. 

His Gospel attests our Luke, which he must have possessed, since he 
trimmed it to suit his own purposes and assigned the reasons for his 
pretended amendment in his Antitheses. His Antitheses in several 
places make the Gospel of Matthew the subject of criticism, and ex- 
press disapprobation of it on account of the prevailing Judaism to 
which its author had surrendered himself. Marcion rejected, moreo- 
ver, others of the Christian Scriptures, but his positions concerning 
them are not given with such precision, as to serve as ground for argu- 
ment. He rejected generally the other Scriptures received by the or- 
thodox, which, as Tertullian frequently reproaches him and as he him- 
self confesses in one of his letters, he once acknowledged, before he re- 
nounced the orthodox party.” 


Protomarus AND HERACLEON. 


Irenaeus connects them together and thus seems to have regarded 
them as contemporaries: yet he places Ptolomaeus first.? Tertullian, 
too, follows this order: he says, Valentinus marked out the road ;. Ptol- 
omaeus paved it, and Heracleon made the side-walks.* But according 
to Origen,® the latter was Ovahsvtivov yuworuos: he enjoyed the 


1 Aug. Hahn, “ Das Evangelium Marcions in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt.” 
2d Abschn. p. 50-66. 

2 De carne Christi. c. 2. ‘His opinor consiliis tot originalia instrumenta 
Christi, Murcion, delere ausus es, ne caro ejus probaretur—excidisti, rescindendo 
quod retro credidisti, sicut ct ipse confiteris in quadam epistola, et tui non ne- 
gant, et nostri probant.”’ 

3 Tren. L. IJ. Adv. Haeres. c. 2. 

4 Tertull. Advers. Valentinianos, c. 4. 

5 Orig. Tom. IJ. in Joann. p. 60. Huet. Colon. 
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friendship or instruction of Valentinus ; much more then did Ptolomae- 
us. Ofa different sect, Cerdo, Marcion’s teacher, was their contempo- 
rary. Epiphanius, indeed, places him after Heracleon,’ referring to 
the time when he acquired celebrity ; but the interval between thenr 
cannot possibly have been of much consequence, as Cerdo was distin- 
guished under Hyginus, under whom Valentinus rose to be the head of 
a distinct sect.” 

There is still extant a letter from Ptolomaeus to his pupil, Flora,? in 
which he imparts instruction respecting the contrariety between the 
Law and the Gospel, which had then become through Cerdo a subject 
of discussion, and warns her against the pernicious principles. which 
some deduced from these Antitheses; viz., that we must distinguish 
between the God of the Old Testament and that of the New, and that 
the former was the God of the Jews, Creator of the world, and only an 
imperfect God. 

For the Apostle expressly declares our Saviour to be the Creator of 
the world when he, 6 andorodosg, says, mavra Of avrov yeyovevon Kal 
ywols avrov yeyovévar ovdév. This Apostle is clearly John. (1: 3.) 
But those who interpret the words of our Saviour, 7a U0 tov OwrHEOS 
slonueva—oixia 7 nOkG wsgedetoa ep EavtHY, OTe uN OUvaTaL OTH 
vot, of the Jewish lawgiver and of the imperfection of the constitution 
which he formed, misunderstand our Lord. The first part of this is 
Matt. 12: 25, with the variation éy éaur7y, as in Codex D; the ov dd- 
VOT OL oraOnvae, or, as B, L, K and some other MSS. read, ov duvaroe 
ornvat, isin Mark 3: 25. Yet the coincidence as respects the last few 
words may be only accidental, and the whule may be a quotation from 
memory. 

Not all the laws of the Old Testament are from God himself; some 
are only from Moses, as the Saviour, dvadeyouevos mov 0 owrn@, said to 
those who inquired of him concerning a bill of divorce : “Ore Moons 
mg0¢ tHy Gxknooxagdiay Umwy énétge we TO anOdvELY THY yuvaixa 
avrov’ an aoyns dé ov yéyover ovrws. (HE0S yao por, ouvecerse 
TaUTHY THY OUsUYiay’) xual O OVvElevsEr O xVOLOS, AVIQWTOS MH YO- 
ovgerw. The first part of this, as far as the parenthesis, in which he in- 
serts an observation of his own couched in his well-known phrase- 
ology, is, with the exception of slight variations, to be found in Matt. 
19: 8, and in no other Evangelist : “Occ Mwiong moog tiv oxAngoxag- 
diay voy Enérgewer Vuiv anolvoar tas yuvaixag Vu@Y' on aoxiS 
ou yeyovey ovrw. Comp. Mark 10: 5,6. The conclusion, likewise, is 
in Matthew: O ob 0 Ye0g ovrelevésy dvPownos un ywortérw. (19: 6.) 
The words, too, are in our Evangelist, in the very connection in which 
Ptolomaeus has presented them; and are, in addition to the formula, 
the Lord says, more clearly designated as a quotation, by the expres- 
sion, dealeyouevdg ITO Y—he says somewhere, in a certain place. So 
too Clemens Romanus, with this phraseology, has referred to a passage 
in Isaiah: Aeyec yao mov’ and with the same words, to another in the 
Proverbs of Solomon. (Clem. Ep. I. ad Cor. c. 15 and 21.) 

Human traditions too, he further informs his pupil, had been mixed 


1 Epiphan. Haeres. XLI. Kiégdow tig rovrovs xed tov “Hoaxhéwve dvadéyerau. 
2 Tren. L. III. Adv. Haeres. c. 4. 3 In Epiphanius. Haeres. XXXIII. 
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with the Law, as our Saviour declares, Onhot xat rovr0 6 owr7jo. And 
now he quotes again, freely and from memory, yet so that we clearly 
recognize Matthew. The beginning: Tima tov matéeu cov xad rqy 
MNTEOa COU, iva Ev GOL yévntat, is rather from Moses than Matthew. 
But ye say, says our Lord to the teachers of the law: dwgov tw Ew, 0 
eav wgedn Ong é Euov which, except the addition TH) 8), we find in 
Matthew, together with the following words: xaé HxLOMOUTE TOV v0- 
Wa (so read Codd. C. 18 and 124. ‘) rob dev Ova tyv nagadocey twr 

soButegay as likewise the words of Isaiah, which Mattthew has em- 
ployed: in a very peculiar manner, 6 Aaog ovros as far as évtahueta 
aviomnwy, Matt. 15: 5,6, & 

The Law, he proceeds, may be considered generally under three 
points of view. One portion of it our Lord exalted to perfection ; this 
is that vouos, Ov ov 7ADE xatahvou ahha nhnowoat, Matt. 5: Ws 
that part which the Saviour came to fulfil, not to destroy. Another por- 
tion has been repealed; and the third was only a typical representation 
of that which was to come, and ceased of itself, when this took place: 
e. g. the law, a tooth for a ‘tooth and an eye for an eye, is abrogated by 
our Saviour, when he says : Lye yao Ayo vuiy, un avTooryvac Ohws 
TO MoveoM* GAA éav rig OE Gunlon, oreéewor avr xai THY aAAny ova 
yova. This too, with only a trifling difference in the order of the 
words, is found in Matt. 5: 39. Codex D, which in general contains a 
very ancient text, likewise omits deécav. 

Of that part which was only typical and consisted in ceremonial ob- 
servances, Paul speaks (dndot Kol TToabhog 0 ‘An06r0hos) when he 
says : TO. MAG YC Hucy rude Xouor0s, not iva qt, gyno, acvmor, 
un pecezovres Cuuns... aad are véov gvonuc. The words are, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy’s custom, transposed and given in a very free man- 
ner; yet evidently come from Paul, 1. Cor. 5: 7. The same Paul, ex- 
plaining the type of the passover and the unleavened bread, 6 ‘dnoo- 
tohosg Ilavhog.... tov ixova.... Ola Tov naoya nol TOY alum 
detéas, speaks of that part of the law which was done away; é(nwy tov 
vouov tov évtohw@y év dOypaoe xarnoynodae and also of that which 
only needed perfecting and completion : 6 Mev VOMOS, Ein@y, HLS, xal 
7 évtoAn ayia, nai dexala uai ayadny. The first passage is here ex- 
pressed freely and with the infinitive form of the verb; but otherwise it 
is literally, Eph. 2: 15.. The other is literally, Rom. 7: 12. 

Of the works of Heracleon considerable fragments are extant. In 
Clement, of Alexandria there i is an exegetical fragment on Luke 12: 8, 
9. nas 0G i éay ouohoynon éy euOes as far as ayyéhov 100 dEov, from 
which, tovroy tov tomoy é&nyouuevos,' he endeavors to support the 
position, that it is sufficient to acknowledge Jesus by our actions and to 
attest his doctrines by our life, without adding an oral confession, 
e. g. as in times of persecution. Hence our Lord says éy éuol, when 
he speaks of confession, and be when he speaks of denial. For the & 
éuol refers to those who live in him through conviction and instruction, 
and in whom, consequently, he also lives. Under such circumstances 
denial is not conceivable ; for one must then deny himself, which can- 
not be: dconeo dovioauo0ce EaUTOV OUOEMOTE duvarat. To these last 


1 roy ENE eres er 9. Ed, Ven. 595. Sylb. 502. 
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words he appears to attach considerable importance, as if they were rel- 
evant to the argument and of similar authority with the preceding. 
Paul expresses himself in the same manner respecting Jesus himself: 
aovnoaoPour éuvtov ov dvvatas. (2 Tim. 2: 13.) 

In an-appendix to the works of Clement of Alexandria, Heracleon 
comments with much particularity on an apostolical passage : ouras 
axovoartes 10 anootodexov,: which is found in Matt. 3: 11, 12. and 
also in Luke 3: 17, in the same words. There is no evidence in favor 
of either of the two in particular. 

Numerous and important fragments of his commentaries on John’s 
Gospel, are presented by Origen in his exposition of the same, in order 
to correct the heretic. (Tom. I. in Johann. III. VI. VII. VIII. 1X. X. 
XI. XII. XT. XIV. XV. XVI. XVI. XVII. XTX. XXI. XXIV. 
XXVI? 

Heracleon has sometimes, in his exposition, referred to other biblical 

passages. But he has treated them cursorily and rather alluded to 
them, than extracted them at length; often only their sense is introdu- 
ced into the current of his discourse. 

The story (John 4: 46.) of the royal officer or soldier, he interprets in 
his peculiar manner (Origen. Tom. VIII. ix Joann ), understanding by 
Baordexos the Demiurgus. In this exposition he incidentally remarks 
that évy rw, in the passage, of viol ro Caorhelag éEshevoovtase ig tO 
éEqstEoor, ‘the perdition which awaits the followers of the Demiurgus i is 
spoken of? The passage is Matt. 8: 12, with the variation @&elevoor- 
tot, however, which occurs in Bianchini. (Cod. Veron. et Vercell.) 

In another place (Tom. XVI. in Joann.) he refers, under the formu- 
la xara tO, to the words, 0 Pegeouos modus, of 02 & goyarae ohiyor. And 
(Tom. XIV.) among other biblical quotations, he speaks of the Son’s 
coming, Carnowe zal owoar td anodwioc. The two passages are word 
for word in Matt. 9: 37. and 18: 11; and likewise in Luke 10: 2, and 
19: 10. There is no means of decision in favor of either. 

In the course of his remarks (7. XII£) he has evidently introduced 
the words of 1 Cor. 13: 12; without quoting them literally | or treating 
them as a quotation. With these he connects the words, a@6nto 67- 
pora, & ovx gov avOouwmnorg Acdjooe, which are peculiar to the 2d 
Epist. to the Corinthians, 12: 4.4 Thus too he refers, for the expres- 
sion hoyenn Larosa, to the Apostle (Tom. ATV. in Joann.), xad oO xat 
6 Andarolos dvacxer. This occurs in Paul to the Romans 12: 1.5 

We therefore derive the following evidence from what remains of 
the writings of Ptolemy and Heracleon. From the former, we have 


1 Ex scriptis Prophetarum Eclogae. c. 25. 


2 They have already been extracted from Origen’s works by Grabe, Spicileg. 
Patr. Vol. II. p. 85—117. According to De la Rue’s arrangement, Opp. Orig. 
Vol. IV. Comm. in Jo. Tom. I. p. 66. aa VI. p. 102. 117. 120—22. 125. 130. 138 
—40. 157. T. X. p. 170. 179. 194. 196. 2002. T. XIII. 220. 221. 224—27. 
229, 230. 234. 235. 93739. 241. 242. 248. 25152. 25556. 260—63. 265—67. 
ae sae 276. 77. T. XIX. p. 296. 302. T. XX. p. 316. 332. 337—40. 345. 


3 According to De la Rue’s edition. Tom.XIII. p. 76. 
4 T. XIII. p. 220. 5 T. XIII. p. 234. 
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five passages extracted out of Matthew’s Gospel, which retain the ex- 
pression, with various degrees of exactness, but are all easily recog- 
nized ; one from John’s Gospel, not wholly literally, but with the refer- 
ence 0 di00roios ; passages under Paul’s name, from the Epistle’ to 
the Romans, the Ist to the Corinthians and that to the Ephesians. 
From Heracleon, fragments of a commentary on the whole of John; an 
exposition of a passage in Luke; a passage from Matthew under a 
form of citation. We have, moreover, a reference to the Epistle to the 
Romans, under the expression 0 '40Gtol0¢; and, without any: inti- 
mation that they are citations, one passage, freely but evidently from 
the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, one word for word from the 2d 
Kpistle to the Corinthians, and cne from the 2d to Timothy. 


VALENTINUS AND HIS ScHoou. 


Ptolomy and Heracleon were indeed disciples of Valéntinus; but 
they left his sect and deviated in many points from his system. But 
notwithstanding this secession, he remained the head of a large and 
very extensive sect which took its name from him, 

We still possess some remains of his works; viz. fragments of his 
letters, of his homilies, and of a treatise on the origin of evil.! But in 
these fragments, which were extracted only to show some of his pecu- 
liar ideas, no arguments from the sacred books occur, so that for our 
purpose they might as well not be in existence. 

Irenaeus, however, has thought the biblical arguments by which he 
supported his system, worthy of his attention, and has replied to them, 
by which means they have come to our knowledge. 

He had, as he says, frequent intercourse with Valentinians them- 
selves; and what is of more importance, he had writings of the disci- 
ples of Valentinus before him, from which he drew.? We, indeed, hear 
the teacher from the mouth of his disciples; we want not now, howev- 
er, a perfect description of his system, but only such things as ordinary 
abilities are sufficient to state. 

It is first of all worthy of notice, that the fathers never charged him 
with mutilating the biblical writings, or with rejecting and retaining of 
them just what he chose. Tertullian even concedes that he received 
the biblical Codex entire; but he reproaches him with having abused it 
more by his misinterpretations than Marcion had with his knife.? 
Irenaeus states that Valentinus gave the preference to»John’s Gospel ; 
and only complains of him and his followers, that, besides the four ac- 
knowledged Gospels, they had one more. than other Christians, which 
‘they even called Evangelium vcritatis.4 He says besides, that they 
drew their arguments not only from the evangelical and apostolical wri- 


1 In Clement of Alexandria, L. III. Strom. L. I]. Strom. Also L. IV. 
Strom. Origen. Dialog. contra Marcion. Sect. IV. Grabe Spicileg. Pat. et 
Haer. Vol. If. p. 50—58. 

2. I. Adv. Haer. Praef.n.2. Evrvydy rots vmoprjuaor Toy, ws ovtod de- 
yovor, Ovahertivov pwadntor. 

3 Tertull. de Praescript. Haeret. c. 38. 

4 Jren. Lib. III. c. KI. n. 7. Adv. Haeret. 
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tings, helping themselves by explanations and ingenious interpretations, 
but also from the Law and the Prophets.' 

We might draw from this an advantageous conclusion in respect to 
the sacred books generally, which we see were received as such in the 
days of Irenaeus and Tertullian; but we will first examine how this 
general and unsuspicious testimony in favor of the heretics is confirmed 
in detail, and then every one is at liberty to estimate the strength of 
this cumulative evidence. 

The father does not quote the parables and narratives of the histori- 
cal books of the New Testament on which they founded their argu- 
ments, at full length, as perhaps they were presented in their own wri- 
tings. Hence it will be necessary that we should judge from their rea- 
soning and deductions whether their arguments in any cases do really 
imply such particularities in circumstance or language, as force us to 
recognise our historical documents and as, so to speak, individualize 
them. 

They refer among other things to a parable of our Saviour, on which 
they attempt to ground the number of their thirty Aeons. It is not ci- 
ted word for word, probably on account of its extent. The parable is 

that of the laborers who were sent at different hours into the vineyard. 
They were sent, say they, about the first, the third, the sixth, the ninth, 
and the eleventh hours. Now these hours, one, three, six, nine and 
eleven, make up the number thirty ; hence thirty hours or Aeons.? 

We find a parable respecting laborers in a vineyard in Matt. 20: I, 
seq. Now was it this to which they alluded? In such a representa- 
tion it must have been wholly accidental what hours, and how many, 
were named. It would even have been sufficient, if it had been said 
generally, at different hours, or simply in the morning, at noon, and at 
evening. But in Matthew the laborers are sent mowi—or win woe 
(v. 12),—about the first, the third, the sixth, the ninth and eleventh 
hours ; exactly as it is represented above. Were there any difference 
as to one of the hours, their argument would not be just. Thus Mat- 
thew’s narrative is presupposed in all its circumstances; circumstances 
which were wholly accidental, and depended upon the fancy of the wri- 
ter. And Irenaeus then concludes: “So did they abuse the Holy 
Scriptures,” etc. 

The story of the woman who had suffered twelve years from an issue 
of blood does not appear in Matthew with the same circumstances as 
are given bythe Valentinians. But is it not thus represented in Mark or 
Luke? (Mark 5: 25, seq. Luke 8: 43.) 

Her condition is stated in the words of Mark, xa@ovoa dwdsxa ern, 
and they lay much stress in their argument upon the expression wa- 
Hovoe, as well as upon the dadexa érn. For they attempt to incul- 
cate from it, that one of their spiritual existences, the twelfth Aeon, en- 
dured severe sufferings, and was delivered from them by another power, 
THY CaoLY TOU nEenovPoro0s aidvos, and that 7 maPovoa dadsxa ér7y 


1 Ibid. Lib. I. c. 11I.n.6. Kat ov udvov & ray siayyshinaw uob tay amoo- 
tohimay merowrra tas anodékers Moret, Rugateéxorres tas Eounvelag nod 
Sgdcovpyowrtes tas *eyrasec, add ned &x vipou nod MeopytO x. t. A 

2 Tren. L. Ic. I. n. 3. 
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éxsivn 7 Ovvaues is here meant. When the woman touched Jesus, he 
asked, t/¢ we jaro; as we find in Mark 5: 30. What they say farther, 
that by this question he intended to instruct’ his disciples, dcdaoxovra 
r0UG “orPntaS, agrees with Mark only, where the disciples come direct- 
ly into notice : xal &eyor of padynrad x. t. 4. Tren. L. 1. C. UL. n. 8. 

The story of a certain Anna, mentioned in the Gospel, zat dca 179 
“Aveng tig év tH Luayyshio xeguooduevos mo0g7tedes, who was a 
prophetess, and had lived seven years with her husband, but had passed 
the remaining period, till our Saviour’s coming, in a state of widow- 
hood, occurs with all these briefly noticed circumstances in Luke’s 
Gospel, 2: 36. The story of a certain Simeon, who, giving thanks, 
took the Saviour in his arms, and said: vuy @modvecs tov OovAcy oon, 
donota, xara tO 6juc vou év éorvy, (which represents the Demiur- 
gus, who perceived his near departure at the coming of the Saviour and 
gave thanks,) occurs, with these circumstances and these words of 
Simeon, in the same Evangelist, 2: 39. (Iren. L. I. C. VIII. n. 4.) 

They refer to John, the disciple of our Lord, by name, as having 
- spoken expressly of the first eight Aeons. ‘They adduce as proof the 
first chapter of John’s Gospel, which they explain after their own man- 
ner. Irenaeus quotes their own language as follows :! John, the disci- 
ple of our Lord, wishing to describe the creation of the universe, or the 
way in which the Father evolved every thing from himself, supposes 
first an @077», a principle which he also calls wovoyevjg and eos, in 
which the Father produced all things originally and gave forth the Lo- 
gos from himself, etc., whence he says: év aoy7 nv 0 hoyos x. Tt. A. 

According to the foregoing observations, what the father of the 
Church has asserted in respect to the biblical Codex of the Valentin- 
ians must be correct, viz. that they received it entire, without mutila- 
ting it at all and without exception of any particular parts, and that they 
caused it to speak for them only by misinterpretation. 

We might add very considerably to the number of arguments in fa- 
vor of some of the Gospels, particularly of Luke ; but we will only sub- 
join further a few which relate to Matthew. ‘The Iota with which the 
name Jesus begins signifies ten Aeons; hence our Saviour spoke with 
so much emphasis of the Iota. This they show from his words: Kat 
Ove TOULO ELQEnevaL TOV GwInoa—/oTa EV, 7 Mia KEQULA OV U7 TLAQEA- 
On Ews av TMOVTO. EVNT UL. The words are Matthew 5:18 as far as 
the expression ao tov vouov, which they could not cite, as by it the 
passage would have been restricted to the Old Testament. (Iren. L. I. 
Gulihne 2.) 

The Saviour spoke of a separating and rending power of the Horus 
in the words “I am not come to send peace but a sword.” The figure 
and the phraseology are found in Matthew 10: 34. Tnv 08 dvoguoten— 
nv autou (évegysray) év tm éinetv © oun HAGov Pode evonvyy, adhe 
payovoav. (Iren. L. I. C. TIT. n. 5.) 

Theodotus, as we have seen, sometimes expatiates on the tenets of 
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Valentinus and his disciples. ‘They maintained, he says, that the Sa- 
viour first awoke the wuy7 from slumber, and kindled a flame within it. 
To this these words of our Saviour point : Ova rouro évonnevr—iamwe- 
TW TO YOS UMoY EuTOOOTEY TOY avOQuUmMr. They are Matt. 5: 16.! 
Further, , they interpreted the passage : Eto TeVEs Tay ade éoryxorevr, 
Of ov uy yEevoortat Yavarou, &g av wor tov viov tov avPownon év 
dogn, not of the Apostles standing around, but of the things of the uni- 
verse which encompassed our Saviour All these words occur in Mat- 
thew, except ¢v d0&y, which variation, however, is found likewise in 
some MSS. and ancient versions. (Matt. 16; 28. ) Bat this quotation, 

as far as the last words, occurs too in Mark 9: 1, and Luke 9: 27. It 
would therefore be very unsafe to determine in "favor of Matthew in 
particular. ‘This citation is selected here rather for another purpose, 
viz. to induce us to note that the evidences for particular Gospels are 
not so numerous as we might desire, from the fact that the passages ci- 
ted are frequently alike in several Evangelists. This remark applies 
especially to Matthew and Luke. 

The Valentinians, like the Marcionites, were unable from their prin- 
ciples to allow Christ a human body : such a body, they say, must have 
sprung not from the spirit or from God, but from the will of man, ( Tertull. 
De Carne Christi,c. 15) which would be contrary to the Gospel. ‘ Sic 
enim Scriptum esse contendunt: non ex sanguine, nec ex carnis volun- 
tate, nec ex viri, sed ex Deo natus est.” (fbid c. 19.) Tertullian 
charges them with fraud, as follows: “John 1: 13 should be read . 
sed ex Deo natisunt. Hoc quidem capitulo ego potius utar, quum 
adulteratores ejus obduxero.” It is not however read so invariably. 
Some western MSS. give the passage as above (and so Irenaeus, L. III. 
Adv. Haer.c. XVI. n, 2. and c. XIX.n.2.), the purple colored MS. 
of Verona has it so, and Augustine, at least once. Thus this reading 
was indeed approved by the Valentinians; but evidently was not intro- 
duced by them. Here the excellent Griesbach i is chargeable with an 
oversight: it was not our reading, oi—<éyevvyGyoay, but the opposite, 
of which Tertullian accused the Valentinians. 

They applied to the same purpose the words of Matthew 1:20. It 
is written, they said, “ per virginem, non ex virgine, quia et angelus in 
somnis ad Joseph : Nam quod | in ea natum ,—de spiritu sancto est ; non 
dixit ex ea.” (De Carne Chr. c. 20) 

Paul, too, is said to have spoken of those exalted spirits which they 
call Acons, TOY Tavioy TOUS 0g aioveg ovomacecy, when he said: ei¢ 
MAGUS TAS YEVERS TOU aiwvos TaY aiwvwyv. These words are in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 3: 21.3 

These Aeons took what each of them possessed! of peculiar excel- 
lence and united the whole in a single being ; thence was formed Jesus 
or the Saviour. Hence Paul calls him alli in all: no 08 Tlavdov go- 
vEows Ova TOLTO sonoYaL A&yovot—they then adduce in confirmation, 
Rom. 11: 36 and particularly Coloss. 2: 9. “Ev avim xaroust nav to 
mA oawoe tng Deornros, and a passage from the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (1: 10), which however is given somewhat freely.4 ae this Sa- 
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viour the Father then granted supremacy over all the Aeons , OHS év 
aur@ TO WAYTE xriodn, TG doura “ar TO aogata, 900v00, Onoxyres, 
uvovornres.! This passage is interwoven with the context and employ- 
ed without any formula of citation ; it is found in Coloss. 1: 16. It is 
noticeable on account of the peculiar reading of the Valentinians : 
Foovoe, OE éornteg. Theodotus also cites it as found in the writings of 
the Valentinians, and with him it has still another addition, @accdecac, 
PEOTHTES, hevtovoyea. (§ 43.) 

But they appeal, with express mention of Paul’s name, to other Epis- 
tles of his, in order to prove some of their fables i in respect to the virtue 
of the cross: ITavdov dé TO» ’ Anoorodor, not auroy EMLMLUYHOxEOO Ct 
TUUTOV TOU OTavgOD dé Eyouoer, ours, 0 loyos yay LOU OtTaVEOU TONS 
pév anodhupevous Moola éari, rig 0g owGomevars auc dbvaweg Oeov* 
xo modey, é Euol dé “a yévotro év Mads ve eavyaod at, ét ene &y ca) Orav- 
oo TOU Xovorov, de oo Euor “OGMOS EOrUvGUTEL, “OY OD zy) “00M. 
(Tren. L. IoevIl: n. 5.) The first passage is 1 Cor. I: 18; the other 
Galat. 6: 14, with two observable variations. 

Paul, they say, has alluded in the Epistle to the Corinthians to the 
wanderings of Achamoth, a female Aeon, who was lost from the Plero- 
ma: TOV Havhov héyousry ELONKEVEL év ry 00S Kooerdiovs, éoyatov 
6€ navrwr, agnegs) ta éxtomuate agin xemol. “The passage is Ist 
Cor. 15: 8; and immediately after, they quote also 1 Cor. 11: 10. (Iren. 
Lee i VILL. n. 2.) 

They assert that Paul has spoken of the male and female Aeons and 
their intercourse : zai rag oubuylac, tag évt0g tov mANnow@uatos tov 
Tlaviov évonzevae gaoxovoe. ‘They then cite, word for word, Eph. 5: 
32. (Iren. L. I. c. VIII. n. 4.) 

They divided mankind into three classes ; into Vhexove, Wuyexors, 
mvevuatezxous. For the validity of this division they appeal to Paul, 
among others : Tlaviov dvagdydny etonxevat yotnove, wuyenovs, mvEev- 
trarexous. ‘Che expression of the Apostle which they cite occurs in 
1 Cor. 15: 48, and 1. Cor. 2: 14, 15. They then adduce also the pas- 
sage Rom. ll: 16, with express reference to Paul, Ifaviov eionuevac. 
(Iren. Is Lc: VUL. n. 3.) 

In all, they have quoted from the following Epistles: that to the Ro- 
mans, the first to the Corinthians, those to the Galatians, to the Ephe- 
sians and to the Colossians. 

Among the curiosities of the British museum there is (Cod. Askew.) 
a work of Valentinus, JIvory ogia, translated into the dialect of Up- 
per Egypt. 

From the characters, this MS. would seem to be one of the oldest 
MSS. in the Coptic language. Woide used it for his edition of the 
Sahidic New Testament : but only in passages where the Ivorn Sog- 
ia has remarkable variations, or supplies chasms. Yet a large number 
of passages from the Gospels and from several Epistles is noticed; e. g. 
Matt. 7: 7,8. 10: 36,41. 11: 14,28. 13:9. 24:4, 22, 43. 98; 18. 
Luke 14: 34, 35, 22: 28, 29, 30. John 4: 10, 14. 17: 16. 19: 34. 
Rom. 13: 7, 8. 1Cor.2:9. 12: 12. and Heb. 2: 11, the words of which 
last, however, are pe into our plete mouth. Were the scope of this 
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work more extensive, it would afford us many advantages besides those 
we now speak of. 


Tue EBIONITES 


always disliked the apostle Paul, whose anti-Jewish sentiments, it is 
easily imagined, were disagreeable tothem. They had, therefore, their 
own Acts of the Apostles, in which James was the principal personage, 
and which favored, as they wished, their Jewish prejudices, This wri- 
ting contained attacks upon Paul, to whom they even denied a Jewish 
origin, appealing to his own confession. They found their pretence, 
says the writer who makes us acquainted with the contents of this book, 
upon the following passage: ‘‘ I am a native of Tarsus, a citizen of no 
mean city.”! These words are in our Acts of the Apostles, 21: 39. 


BasitiwEs anv Isiporus, 


father and son; both men of learning and leaders of a Gnostic sect. 
Some large fragments of the writings of the son have been preserved 
by Clement of Alexandria. But they rather present his opinions, than 
the grounds on which he vindicated them.” 

In one of these fragments he treats of marriage and celibacy. When 
the Apostles (it begins) asked our Lord, whether it were not better to 
refrain from marriage, he said, ov mavreg yweovos tov Aoyov toUtoy. 
Jesus really used these words, in the connection in which they here 
stand (Matt. 19: 11), after his disciples had made the objection: If it 
be so, it is not good to marry. Our Lord says further, (it proceeds,) 
that there are eunuchs by birth, and eunuchs by compulsion; but those 
who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, etc. 
Of these three sorts of eunuchs our Lord does speak, in the passage in 
Matthew which has been mentioned, and, although the passage is handled 
very freely, yet the last part certainly comes very near to Matthew: of dé 
vena rns aiwviov Baorelag evvovyioarres Exutovg.> (Matt. 19: 12, of- 
TLVvEg EvvOVYLOaY EaUTOUS dla THY Pacdtheluy TOY Oveavear.) Thus the 
connection, the purport, and in part the language point us to Matthew. 

He uses equal freedom in another citation, in which he appeals to the 
Apostle: Aeyetv rov ’Andorohov—cusivov younou 4 nveobodat. 
Yet Paul, 1 Cor. 7: 9, xgstooov yao gore yaurous n nvgovePat, is ea- 
sily recognized.4 

Epiphanes, the son of Carpocrates, of whose writings, likewise, some 


it Epiphanius Haeres. XXX. n. 16. IHodksue 08 dAdas uadodow > Amoordduwr 

elvan. +... dvaBadwors ydo twas nat vpnyrnoses O79ev ev Tots dvaBadwors  Ianes— 
Bov vroridertac, vig sSnyouuévov xard te tov vaod nol Tow vou ..... 05s Kod 
tov Idviov évravda narnyogovrtss . .. Tagaéa. yee aitav, ois aitds Ouohoyst xed 
ovx doveirar, Atyovtes+ && “EMajvow 08 aitoy trortOevrae, AdBorres THY Tod@uow 
Ex tov Témov Oud 7d prdadyGis ix adrod 6niv, Ore T apoets E1uer, od% Koro TdA— 
ews wodicns x. t. A. 

2 Lib. I. Strom. L. If. L. I. & L. VI. 

3 Lib. IL. Strom. c.1. Epiphanius Adv. Haeres. Lib. I. 
p. 211. Edit. Petav. Colon. p. 98. Edit. Basil. Ee 

4 Lib. III. Strom. loc. cit. 
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small fragments have reached us,! opposes the tenets of Isidore respect- 
ing the Law, and charges him with misunderstanding the Apostle’s 
words : a7 ovvels ro tov “Amostohov Oncor, Akyovtos—ra vonou THY 
auaotiay eyvwv. They are in Rom. 7: 7. 

Of Basilides himself, the father, little remains, although Agrippa 
Castor knew of twenty-four books written by him upon the Gospel.” 
This loss is by no means unimportant, since this man appeared as a 
teacher as early as Hadrian, and probably even under Trajan, and 
closed his life under Antoninus Pius, at a period when others first be- 
gan to attract notice.® 

In the largest fragment of him, the following passage has struck my 
eye: adhe && ally ovrms éyxahovuevor, iva wn ws xaradenost ent uo- 
2015 OMOhoyoumEevors WAN MOL’ UNdE hoLdOGOUMEVOL WE O MOLYOS, 7) O 
govevs, adh ore Xgeoteavol nequnores, OnEQ avTOUS TAaQnYOONGEY 
unde naoyety Ooxetv.4 This passage is found, in substance, in the Ist 
Epistle of Peter 4: 14, 15, 16; and is certainly in a measure peculiar. 
There are, besides, similarities in the language: ‘va Ln wg xatadexoe 
énl xaxoig Omohoyovuevors nadwor, uHde.... WS 0 Govevs. Peter 
expresses himself: a7 yao tes tuay maozyéerm wg Goverg... 7 *xaxO- 
movos—and, ald ore Xocoreavod mequuores A. Peter says: éf 08 wg 
Xororiavos un atoyvvecdw. 

Origen, also, has presented us in his Commentaries on the Epistle to 
the Romans with a fragment of the writings of Basilides, in which he 
interprets the words of Paul, Rom. 7: 9, 10, as supporting one of his 
favorite tenets, the transmigration of souls ; not very happily it is clear, 
but yet not without talent and ingenuity.° 

So many testimonies do we find in the 2d century alone, and these in 
the poor remains of a literature in regard to which the rage for destruc- 
tion has been designedly active and eminently successful—so many 
that not one of those books which were not disputed in the orthodox 
chureh wants confirmation. We must except only the Epistle to Ti- 
tus; this remains unauthenticated, while the Gospel of John, of Mat- 
thew, the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians and that to the Romans, and 
still other books, are by testimony placed far beyond suspicion. Let 
us now imagine how overwhelming would have been the external evi- 
dence, if the disposition to destroy had not been so extensively grati- 
fied. 

If, however, the evidences for any parts are but feeble, only connect 
them with those which have been collected from the fathers of the 
church; and the two opposing parties, who were never agreed in 


1 Lib. IIL. Strom. c. 2. Grabe Spicileg. Patr. T. II. p. 61, 62. 

2 Euseb. Histor. Eccles. L. 1V.c. 7. 

3 Grabe Spicileg. T. II. p. 36, 37. 

4 Clem. Alex. L.1V. Strom. c.12. Sylburg. p. 506. 

5 Origen. L. V. Comment. in Epist. ad Rom. c. 5. Tom. II. Opp. Lat. Edit 
Basil. p. 530. “Ego inquit (Paulus) mortuus sum : caepit enim jam mihi reputari 
peccatum. Sed haec Basilides non advertens de lege naturali debere intelligi, 
ad ineptias et impias fabulas sermonem apostolicum traxit in Pythagoricum dog- 
ma... dixit enim, inquit, apostolus, quia ego vivebam sine lege aliquando, hoc 
est antequam in istud corpus venirem, in eam corporis speciem vixi, quae sub 
lege non esset, pecudis scilicet vel avis,” etc. Edit. De la Rue, Vol. IV. p, 549. 
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their lifetime, the fathers and the heretics, will unite in erecting a 
monument to truth. 

It is moreover worthy of special attention, that these accidentally 
rescued testimonies do not merely attest the existence of the New Tes- 
tament in the 2d century, but also testify to an earlier origin of 
this book. There are few of them whose force is confined to their 
own period ; which do not mount higher, and give security likewise 
that these are the writings of the Apostles—that Peter, John, Paul were 
their authors. 


CHAPTER TL. 


REMARKS IN RESPECT TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THESE WRITINGS. 


§ 9. 

Ir is ordinarily the case that when it is supposed the genuineness of 
these books is established, the investigation of their credibility is forth- 
with undertaken. As to the didactic writings, such an investigation 
can have place only so far as they refer to events. Since, however, 
nearly all the occurrences to which they refer are contained in the his- 
torical books, the whole inquiry may be restricted to the exclusively 
historical books of the New Testament. Are then the facts which 
these communicate true ? 

A question involving so much as this does, is proposed too early, I 
should think, before we are at all informed as to the historical charac- 
ter of the writers, the sources from which they drew, and their relation 
to each other. The reply can only be the result of several other and 
deeper investigations, of which we must first await the issue. 

We are well aware of what has been done on this subject by learned 
men, such as Less and Paley; but we could give no epitome suited to 
the compass of these pages, even had we time for the purpose. 

There are cases, however, in which the reasoning that as such and 
such books are genuine, they are therefore credible, is perfectly correct. 
Any inference which we can draw from the mere supposition that the 
books are genuine, is not out of order, and may properly find a place in 
this connection. ~ 

When I consider the character of the man whose portrait is drawn 
in the Gospels, I find it to be too lofty and noble for any Jewish mind 
to have invented. ‘The tranquil, quiet greatness of the sage, in whose 
heart lofty plans are unobservedly ripening, who, solely from the force 
of powers within, aspires to the highest mental elevation from the midst 
of the lowest and most ordinary circumstances, projects a moral trans- 
formation of his race, undertakes to purify the whole body of ethical 
science, devotes himself with unshaken energy to accomplish the task, 
pledges, and actually resigns his life in its behalf, regardless of the ig- 
nominious manner in which it is taken away ;—such a Regulus in the 
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eause of human morality is too fine a conception for ordinary Jews, es- 
pecially in that period of national decay. 

Then, further, the manner in which this personage is conducted 
through all situations, in the midst of injuries, plots and dangers, among 
friends and enemies, is so peculiar, that no philosopher could have 
more beautifully depicted a philosopher’s life. Conscious dignity ac- 
companies him throughout, and in every scene of his life his conduct 
is the fittest for the occasion, the period and the persons concerned, and 
also, in every point of view, the noblest. He appears at first, and con- 
tinues through all the train of events, till the close of his life, to exhibit 
in himself that high moral cultivation, and to give in his conduct the 
pattern of that morality, which he was striving to introduce among men. 
To conduct and maintain such a character through all the circumstan- 
ces of life, is a dramatic attempt not suited to the capacity of invention 
possessed by ordinary and uncultivated Jews. 

Moreover, his pure and lofty views in respect to religion and morali- 
ty, his unprejudiced elevation above Judaism, his extensive insight in- 
to the plan and constitution of our moral nature, are far beyond that 
and preceding ages, and beyond the spirit of the whole nation, from 
which he steps forth a solitary phenomenon. Though Plato and Xeno- 
phon have sketched the character of Socrates, and delineated it in such 
a manner that scarce any mortal can equal this picture of a wise and 
moral man, we may presume that they superadded ideal lineaments, or 
at least exaggerated the real to the ideal. But our writers were not 
Platos. The Jews had no Xenophon or Aeschines; they could lend no 
perfection to their portrait, could impart little nobleness to their subject ; 
it was all they could do, to describe with unadorned simplicity that 
which they observed. He must have been such a person, he must have 
spoken and acted thus, or they could not have thus depicted him. 

Nothing is objected to this but the miraculous coloring given to his 
life. Permit me to make an incidental remark. Was he not, then, 
himself a miracle? In vain do we look around in his nation to find the 
circumstances which nourished this blossom, which matured this mind 
in so short a period, which in thirty years produced a Socrates, who 
surpasses the Athenian in his life and his death, in the grandeur of his 
views, in the purity of his knowledge and doctrines; and this at a time 
when it would seem that the highest talents must have been overcome 
by the power of prejudice, of superstition, of authority, of the narrow- 
mindedness of his contemporaries and the abject mental state of the na- 
tion. And how long did he labor for this transformation of the world, 
to pave the way for which, no human life would seem to be sufficient ? 
But a few years: he passed by, to use his own words, as the lightning, 
which appeareth for an instant in the east, and shineth forth unto the 
west. (Matt. 24: 27.) 

He himself and the greatest event that ever occurred stand alone in 
the history of the world. How was Christianity established in three 
years? Where is the historic chain to this phenomenon? who has yet 
discovered its causes, and its connexion with existing and preceding 
events? Let us consider a little—if he himself and the change which 
he effected be so peculiar, ought we in a case in which the usual or- 
der of things is so far transcended, to expect the usual order of things ? 

] 
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The nation in which he appeared was, we know, looking for mira- 
cles: by these alone whoever proposed changes or improvements in re- 
ligion, could justify his claims as a teacher ; they were the sole condi- 
tion on which he could require belief and regard, and could count up- 
on success. But Jesus met with success. He found credit and adherents 
where he taught in his native land, without the aid of force, of wealth 
or the protection of the great, by which others were aided; with nothing 
in his favor but himself. And, notwithstanding that with the co-opera- 
tion of the public magistrates he was seized and executed when he had 
scarcely unfolded his system, he found credit still after his death, and so 
ardent was this faith that it speedily extended itself from his own coun- 
try, and nation, throughout the known world. Now if success in his na- 
tive land depended on the condition of his working miracles, how can 
we separate this condition from his actual success ? 


§ 10. 


The deduction of the credibility of the Acts of the Apostles from 
their genuineness is still more simple. The Apostles continued long 
after Jesus’ death exposed to general observation, and the more notori- 
ous the enterprise of their Teacher became, the more were the eyes of 
men, for a series of years, fastened upon them. Their history was 
then well known, as a multitude of men were scattered through all} 
countries who had been and were witnesses of their conduct and acts. 
How could they then conseut to the promulgation of a work by their 
fellow-laborer, which extolled a constancy they did not possess, narra- 
ted sufferings and efforts in the cause of Christ, the falsity of which was 
notorious ; which specified actions in this and that place, of which no 
mortal knew and which witnesses could step forward to contradict? 
Could even their adversaries have contrived any thing more ruinous to 
their cause, than the promulgation of a2 narration describing as their 
achievements, things which had never happened and the falsity of 
which could be attested ? 


CHAPTER IIL 


WRITING-MATERIALS—PUBLICATION—LOSS OF THE AUTOGRAPHS—COL- 
LECTION OF THE BOOKS—THE CANON, 


§ I. 


_ Ir is by no means to no purpose that we are so diffuse in our inves- 
tigations in regard to the books of the New Testament and even take 
notice of the writing-materials employed. We shall thus be enabled to 
obviate some difficulties which may hereafter arise. 

The ancients, it is known, wrote with a reed (calamus) and ink (of 
the preparation of which we cannot now speak) upon papyrus. This 
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last substance is particularly worthy of notice. The abundance of ac- 
MUS, (ap 7S 0 yaorns xaraoxevaterat,) which Egypt produced, and 
the moderate price at which she exported the charta, made the writing- 
material of the king of Pergamus of questionable superiority; so that 
the Romans of this period speak but seldom of the membrana, and even 
then frequently mean by it the membranam ex cortice, the bark of plants. 
The usual expression of this period is charta, yaotns (2d Epistle of 
John, v. 12), and sometimes papyrus itself. 

The sheets were made from the papyrus-plant which grew in Egypt, 
and more rarely in Syria and the vicinity of Babylon! The mem- 
branes of the plant, from which it was prepared, were not equally tough 
and durable. That was accounted the best from which the isgatex}, 
or priests’ paper was made, which was intended for religious writings 
and the sacred documents of Egypt. Augustus gave the preference to 
a finer and more pliant sort; and this circumstance was enough to in- 
duce the Romans to give the first rank to the Augustan species. That 
of Livia held the second rank, and the priests’ now held the third. 

This continued till the time of Claudius, who brought about a 
change. ‘The Augustan species was too thin, and too easily broken 
through. It was therefore retained for letter-writing only; for other 
purposes a firmer sort was selected.?_ Thus, following the custom of 
the times, we have to distinguish two kinds of writing-material in the 
Scriptures ; one for the Epistles and another for the historical produc- 
tions. 


§ 12. | 


The ancients seldom wrote their compositions with their own hand ; 
but dictated them to their freedmen and slaves. These were either 
Tayvyoupor, amanuenses, notarit, rapid writers—or beautiful writers, 
zadivyoagos, librarit, and likewise GeBlcoyoago:. It was the office 
of these last to transcribe in an elegant manner what the former had ta- 
ken down hastily from dictation; it was their business to write out 
books and other lasting documents.? The ab epistolis, whose work is 
seen in books and on stones, appear to have been distinct from both. 
For the accuracy of the transcripts reliance was placed on an emenda- 
tor, or corrector, 0 doxiwolwy ra yeyouuuera.* 

A large part of the books of the New Testament were dictated in 
conformity with this custom. Paul notes as a peculiar circumstance, 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, that he had written to them with his 
own hand. (Gal. 6: 11.) In other cases he did not even write the salu- 
tation with his own hand, except for a special reason. (2 Thess. 3: 17. 1 
Cor. 16: 21. Coloss. 4: 18.) The amanuensis, who wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans, has mentioned himself in it. (Rom. 16: 22.) 

Historical works were always to receive, by means of the calligraph- 


1 Plinius Nat. Hist. L. XIII. c. 22. be 

2 Tbid. c. 23, 24. Strabo. XVII. p. 800. 7 08 Bedctwy 7 vegarenr}. 

3 Euseb. H. Eccl. L. IV. c. 23. De vita Constant. XIV. c. 36. Photius Cod. 
121. p. 162. Hoeschel. Montfaucon. Paleogr. Graec. Lib. I. ¢. 5. 


4 Nysseni Epist. in Monument. ineditis Zacagnii. Epist. XII. p. 382. 
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ist and the corrector, that extreme perfection which was required in a 
writing that was to come into the hands of many readers. 


§ 13. 


Compositions of every kind could be multiplied only by transcripts. 
When they had passed in this way to others, they were beyond the con- 
trol of the author, and were published. Christians had not the advan- 
tage of publication by means of booksellers till a later period.! 

The publication was preceded by the recitatio, which sometimes oc- 
curred in presence of only a few friends, and frequently with great 
preparations before many persons invited for the purpose.* In this 
way the author was known as such, and the world understood before- 
hand what it had to expect. If the composition pleased, it was request- 
ed for the purpose of transcription,? and then the work Jeft the hands of 
its author and belonged to the public. 

Frequently an individual sent his literary production to some distin- 
guished man, as a present, strena, munusculum ; or prefixed his name to 
it, in order by this particular dedication of a work to him, to testify his 
friendship or esteem. Even if it wasonly presented or sent to him, and 
he accepted the gift, he was considered bound to introduce it to the 
world,or as the patronus libri, who had pledged himself to duties like those 
of the patronus personae. It was now his part to provide for its publi- 
cation by means of transcripts, to facilitate its access ad limina potenti- 
orum and to be its defensor. There were other allusions of this nature 
to the Roman law which were applied to this subject.* 

Thus too did the first writers of the Christian school make their ap- 
pearance before their public. The Epistles were read aloud in those 
assemblies and churches to which they were directed, and then whoever 
wished to possess them made a copy of them himself or caused one to 
be made. ‘The historical productions were made public by the authors, 
per recitationem, in the Christian assemblies: the subject and the gen- 
eral interest in it procured them readers and transcribers. 

Luke dedicated his writings to an illustrious person named Theophi- 
lus. It thus became the duty of the latter to multiply copies of them 
and to distribute them among those who could appreciate the value of 
such a gift and had the strongest claims to his friendly attention. 


§ 14. 


These books, when once circulated among the multitude, encounter- 
ed all the fortunes which have befallen other works of antiquity. Yet 
copies were always deposited with the Presbyters, to be used in the 


1 Martial. L. I. Epigr. 6. Cleric. Ars. Crit. p. II. L. I. c. 2. § 10, 11. 


2 Such arecitation is fully described in Dialog. de Orat. c. 9. at the end of the 
works of Tacitus. 


3 Juvenal. Sat. IIT. 41, 42. 


4 Comp. the dedication of Statius to Melior of the 2d book Sylearum, and the 
dedication to Stella prefixed to the Ist and that to Marcellus to the 4th book. 
Martial Epigram. L. XII. ¢. 3. 
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churches and to serve as authoritative documents for the copies of 
others.! 

In this respect, it is true, only the original writings possessed an au- 
thority beyond objection, and we might hence expect that peculiar care 
would have been taken to preserve them to posterity. Yet we have no 
certain information where they were kept, how long they were to be 
seen, or by what accident they were lost to the world. For those passa- 
ges of the ancients which have been supposed to communicate informa- 
tion respecting the Autographs have in fact a totally different purport. 

Ignatius, the Martyr, for instance, expresses himself thus in his Epis- 
tle to the Philadelphians : “I myself have heard some say: If I do not 
find it év tog @ozaiors or aoyeiors, I do not give credence to the Gos- 
pel; and when I replied, that it was certainly written, they answered 
Ocb mMeOxELTaL, the other deserves the preference.” 

Now let it remain for a moment undecided what is the meaning of 
ta Moyala or woyera, and which is the true reading. The connexion 
in which he says this is the following. 

He is speaking (6th section, seq.) of Judaism, which was always aim- 
ing to impose itself upon the Christian sect, and to incorporate itself and 
all its appendages with the Christian system. Against this assumption 
of Judaism he expresses himself with earnestness, and declares that he 
himself with difficulty escaped the heresy. This subject he pursues as 
far as the 11th section, where he proceeds respecting this pretension : 
“T have even heard some say, If I do not find it év ro7g aoyaiocs, I do 
not believe what is said in the Gospel.” 

The section immediately following shows with equal clearness that 
he is speaking of Judaism. “I have nothing against the priests of the 
covenant,—they are worthy of honor; but far more excellent is the 
High Priest who enters into the holy place, and is the confidant of the 
secrets of God .. . both are good, the Old Testament and the Gospel.” 

From this connexion, from the preceding and subsequent expres- 
sions of this father, it is easily seen that the Old and New Testaments 
are contrasted, and that, consequently, this ta @gyaie, in opposition to 
the Gospel, can signify only the Old Testament, which Judaizing per- 
sons had the audacity to prefer even above the New. He 

Now which reading we are to adopt as the true one, ta aoyaie, the 
books of the Old Testament, or @oyeia, the cases? in which the wri- 
tings of the Old Testament were kept, is a matter of indifference ; and I 
am only bound to sustain the interpretation I have affixed to the words, 
Ort TEOKELT OL. 

The Judaizers, then, asserted that they would not believe the Gospel, 
when what it declared was not to be found in the Old Testament. 
When Ignatius replied to them, it is actually written thus; they had 
the audacity to say The latter deserves the preference. I find 1goxevo- 
Sa in this somewhat unusual sense in Sextus Empiricus, (Hypoth. L. 
I.c. 4.) ‘“¢ undéve undevos nooxerod as twv wayouevav hoywv wv 
meototegov. In the larger Epistles of Ignatius a passage follows the 
words above quoted, in which mo0zevo0as again appears in this sense : 


1 Jrenaeus, Adv. Haer. Lib. IV. c. 32. n. 2. 
2 Schmid Historia Canonis, L. I. Sect. II. § 81. p. 131, 182. 
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OU YOO MOOKELTHL TA HOYuIe TOV MVEvmatos, the written law has in no 
wise the preference over that of the spirit, etc. This interpolation 
therefore justifies the proposed interpretation. 

Tertullian in one instance appeals to litteras authenticas of the Apos- 
tles, which have sometimes been thought to mean originals.’ 

But he is speaking in the context of the pure doctrines which he 
says could be reasonably expected to exist only in such churches as were 
established by the Apostles and had been addressed by them, as 
e. g. Rome, Corinth, etc. where still their authenticae littcrae were read. 

Now as that which immediately precedes and follows relates merely 
to the purity of the doctrines which descended uncorrupted from suc- 
cessor to successor, the intervening assertion, that litterae authenticae 
were then extant, must have a like import. The litterae authenticae, 
then, were only Epistles which had been preserved pure and uncorrup- 
ted. 

He uses authenticum in this sense in another place likewise. He 
complains of the Latin version and accuses it of a designing or ignorant 
corruption of the Apostle’s words: ‘‘Sciamus plane non sic esse in 
Graeco authentico, quomodo in usum exiit per duarum sy]labarum aut 
callidam aut simplicem eversionem.? Here authenticum stands oppo- 
sed to the inaccurate or falsely interpreted text. 

We have the most irrefutable proof, however, that Tertullian, and 
not only he but Clement, Origen, and the fathers of the church gener- 
ally knew nothing of the existence of autographs, in all those works in 
which they combat the heretics. We find them accusing Marcion and 
his sect of falsifying the Bible, and we find them sometimes perplexed 
with difficulties in their copies. All the elaborate arguments which 
they have deduced from the connexion, and from parallel passages in 
support of their readings,—all that Tertullian has sought to prove with 
so much particularity against Marcion, might have been spared, had 
the autographs been in existence. Reference might have been made 
in one word to their decision, for they would have been the only author- 
itative and supreme arbiters in doubtful cases between them and their 
adversaries. 


§ 15. 


Thus we seek in vain for the original MSS. at a time when nothing 
was known of them. They were lost, without so much as a hint to us 
by what events a possession so important to the church perished. How 
shall we explain this singular fact ? 

Some preceding observations will perhaps solve the difficulty. To 
speak first of the Epistles: though Paul and his companions wrote 
scarcely any of their compositions themselves, though they were writ- 
ten by Tertius or some other penman ab epistolis, the salutation at the 
end was generally attached by their own hand. This was sufficient to 
give them the value of originals, and a legitimate authority to determine 
respecting the text when errors arose. 


1 Tertullian. de Praescript. c. 36. 
2 Ibid. de monogam. c. 11, 
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This circumstance, then, presents us no explanation. Perhaps the 
writing-material may afford us more satisfaction. It was the weak, 
easily-injured Augustan paper, or that of Claudius, upon which, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, letters were written. Now curiosity, 
devotion and industry occasioned many disfigurations in it before it was 
extensively circulated and copied. Thus, if a copy was often exposed 
to such ill-usage, it is easily seen that, with ever so good intentions, it 
could last but a few years; and if under very gentle treatment it should 
chance to last twenty or thirty years, the period from Nero to Trajan, 
or at any rate to Severus and Caracalla, would be long enough for its 
destruction. 

On the other hand, the writing-material of historical works was more 
durable and better fitted to brave the ravages of time; but there were 
other circumstances which were peculiarly dangerous to the originals of 
these. After the rayuvygeqoe had taken them down from the mouth of 
the author, they were committed to the Calligraphist or Bibliographist, 
who wrote them fairly, and conferred upon them the decent external ap- 
pearance which became such works. Then the corrector had his part 
to perform. ‘Thus a copy which was sent to a church or collection of 
Christians had already passed through three hands and was itself in fact 
only a transcript, little superior to others which were as beautiful. 

Let us now suppose, as it is very natural to do, that the same lbra- 
rius who was employed to make this copy, made copies likewise for op- 
ulent individuals and other churches—and there was no original at all, or 
there were perhaps ten or more of which none could claim superiority. 

From these circumstances we can comprehend how the autographs 
entirely disappeared, though of so much importance to the ancients, 
without our having any knowledge of their fate. 


§ 16. 


_ The works which persons had in their possession were sent to each 
other, and in this way were made collections of an author’s writings. 
The Epistles of Ignatius were thus collected together. Polycarp of 
Smyrna sent those which he had to Philippi, and the church at Philippi 
sent him in return the compositions of this martyr which they possess- 
ed.!_ Somewhat more than forty years before, the like occurred in re- 
gard to the works of the Apostles. Such a mutual exchange the 
churches at Laodicea and at Colosse made, in respect to Paul’s Epistles, 
(Coloss. 4: 16.) 

In this way churches communicated to other churches their apostoli- 
cal documents. This is what Tertullian well observes against Marcion, 
who did not pay equal deference to all the Gospels: the unequivocal 
declaration of those churches, says he, which were founded by the 
Apostles, testifies in favor of the other Gospels, which we have obtain- 
ed through and from those churches.” 

Hence no writings could obtain a place in this collection, which were 
not supported by the testimony of the churches which received the 


1 Epistlola Polycarpi, near the close. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. III. 36. 
2 Lib. IV. Adv. Marc.c. 4. 
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Epistles from the Apostles, or by which the works were first published 
after being sent to them. 

‘(hough some of these writings were directed to private men, as were 
Luke’s two historical books, the Epistle to Philemon, the 2d and 3d of 
John, or those to Titus and Timothy, they were either friends of the 
author whose testimony is unexceptionable, or men endowed with apos- 
tolical authority in teaching, whose credit is superior to that of the 
churches which were instructed by them. 

It has been inferred from an expression of Peter, that the collection 
of the Pauline writings was in his times complete. For he reminds his 
readers (2 Peter 3: 15, 16), that his beloved brother Paul also, accord- 
ing to the Wisdom given unto him, had written the same to them, as al- 
so in all his epistles, in which he speaks of this subject. But the ex- 
pression all is restricted by what follows—all in which he has mention- 
ed the subject of the coming of the Lord. Yet it is evident from this 
that he supposes his readers already in possession of several Pauline 
Epistles, that they were then very widely circulated, and were to be 
found in great numbers, in various places. 

When several of these were once written together, it would not be 
long before the idea of a complete collection would arise. There was 
already one Codex before the world, viz. that of the Old Testament, 
and this suggested the idea of forming one for the new dispensation. 
The parallel between the two dispensations, the xaev7y and madaea dva- 
nxn, which had already been pointed out by our Lord and extended 
by Paul, favored and occasioned such imitations. 

The collection was early finished in all those churches between 
which a close connexion and reciprocal intercourse could be maintain- 
ed, i. e. in those which were near the borders of the Mediterranean sea, 
where under the Roman dominion three quarters of the globe met to- 
gether in brisk traffic and commercial intercourse. Churches within 
this sphere of universal activity, as e. g. the churches at Philippi and 
Smyrna, had certainly a complete collection in the days of Trajan. 
Otherwise they would not have undertaken another which in impor- 
tance bears no comparison with this, viz. a collection of the Epistles of 
Ignatius which was made by Polycarp. 

Some one may doubtingly ask, Is it true, as is here assumed, that as 
early as the times of the Apostles, christian churches were thus con- 
nected? We must suppose that they were. All Christians considered 
themselves as brethren wherever they might be, and all churches as 
mutually bound to each other. The connexion, xocrwriac dosews zat 
Anwems, the alleviation of the necessities of saints, most certainly exist- 
ed. When Paul was commissioned by the Apostles to go to the heath- 
en, attention to the poor was enjoined. (Galat. 2: 10.) This connex- 
ion extended not merely to the churches of Syria and Asia Minor, to 
Antioch (Acts 11: 29), and the Galatian churches (1 Cor. 16: 1, 2, 8), 
but also to societies of believers in Europe, of which there were so ma- 
ny in Macedonia and Achaia. (2 Cor. 8: 1, seq. 9:4. Rom. 15: 26.) 
This beautiful agreement in works of love bound the European and 
Asiatic churches to the native land of Christianity, which was then the 
object of their benevolence, and bound them and all to each other; for 
in adversity each had a claim upon the rest for succour. 
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It is also well known, that Christians, when they undertook a journey, 
were commended to the assistance and kind offices of the churches 
{Acts 18:27. Rom. 16: 1,2. Coloss. 4: 10), and received peculiar 
passports Ovotatixac excotodas (2 Cor. 3:1), which certainly suppo- 
ses the existence of a social connexion. Nothing could be more natu- 
ral, according to Christian regulations, than the maintenance of mutual 
intercourse. To lodge strangers, to wash their feet (1 Tim. 5: 10), to 
practise Christian hospitality, to assist the brethren in their affairs, were 
works of piety strictly enjoined (Rom. 12: 13. Heb. 13: 2. 1 Pet. 4: 9.) 
We say nothing of the fact that private individuals on occasion sent 
salutations to distant brethren (Rom. 16: 21, 23. Philipp. 4: 22), and 
churches to churches—the churches of Asia to that at Corinth—the 
church at Babylon to those of Asia Minor (1 Cor. 16: 19. 1 Pet. 5: 13.) 

We may admit an exception as to churches situated farther from the 
circle of activity and commercial intercourse, which would come more 
slowly to the knowledge of certain of the biblical books. From this 
circumstance, it seems to me, we may explain in part the doubts which 
prevailed in particular churches in respect to some of them. 

Under Trajan’s second successor, Antoninus Pius, Marcion, as we 
have seen above, made an eclectic collection, for the use of his disci- 
ples, from the Codex of the Catholic church, which Codex must conse- 
quently have been in existence when he perpetrated the outrage. Val- 
entinus and his sect possessed a similar one, containing all those books 
which the fathers towards the close of the 2d century found in the Co- 
dex of the orthodox church. Valentinus therefore must have possessed 
it entire. 

It was the distinguished and peculiar prerogative accorded to. these 
writings, and for a long time the only mark of distinction which could 


_ be given them, that they were publicly read in the christian assemblies. 


As in the religious meetings of the Jews this honor was usually confer- 


- red only upon the Law and the Prophets, so among the Christians this 


eminent prerogative was granted only to the writings of the Apostles 
together with the Old Testament which they retained from the Jews. 
Thus Peter reckons Paul’s Epistles, while the author was still alive, 
among the yoegas, Holy Scriptures (2 Pet. 38: 15,16.) And, as the 
Jews called their books by the general title, the Law and the Prophets, 
so the Christians comprehended theirs under the denomination, the Gos- 
pels and the Apostles, and compared or contrasted them together, vOMOL, 
moogyrat, evayyéhia xui andortohoc. 

As these compositions were acknowledged to be yoog7, Holy Scrip- 
ture, and as such were entitled to be read publicly in the assemblies, 
the collection of them could be delayed no longer, and then the books 
could no longer be circulated without inspection, or be mutilated, en- 
larged or altered at pleasure. They were under the protection of the 
church to which the collection pertained, and which was instructed 
and edified from it. 


1 [gnat. Epist. ad Philadelph. § 5. Epistola ad Diognetum c. XI. ita goBos 
vouor ddetan nod Meoprroy ydous yevoloneras, xor svayyshiow motes Wouter, xod 
axoordluy mapddoors puddooerox. Just. Martyr. Apol. Maj.c. 67. Tertull. de 
Praescript.¢. 36. Comp. Apologet. c. 39. Hippolyt. de Christo et Antichristo. 58. 
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From this peculiar prerogative, they were denominated dednuoocev- 
neve BiBdda and dednuoorevnevar yoagai, public books, books made 
public ; while, on the other hand, such others as were in the hands of 
Christians and were not permitted to be publicly read, were called 
anozovpa, anozovga Pufita, libri secreti and absconditi.' We find, 
too, that in opposition to the dedymoorevueva GePhica, the others were 
denominated cdvwrexa.” : 

This exclusive prerogative of the apostolic writings is well exhibited 
by an ancient teacher, in speaking of Hermas. It is proper to read 
him, says he, but he can never be made public with the Prophets or 
Apostles.? 

The (so called) canones Apostolorum, after enumerating (Can. 84.) 
the sacred books, say concerning the Constitutions of Clement, that 
they should not be made public to all: ag ov yon Onuwooteveey ent nav- 
TOY. 

Origen remarks as follows on Matt. 27:9: “‘ This is found in none 
of the public books in publicis scripturis; (the text is extant in Latin 
only) in none of those which are read in the church or synagogue ; but 
only in the secret book of Elias, in secretis Eiiae.’”* 

He observes in another place respecting the mode of Isaiah’s death, 
that nothing concerning it is to be found é» tore xoevors xat dednuoot- 
sumevols PuPdiorg, but only év .anoxovgors.® 

This mark of distinction so restricted the Canon, that no book could 
find admission which did not derive its origin from the authorized mes- 
sengers of Christianity. 


§ 18. 


But this arrangement was gradually undermined. Certain churches 
received letters upon memorable occasions from celebrated teachers 
and preserved them to be read as memorials and for the purpose of edi- 


1 The word drdxevepor, liber absconditus, as Augustine expresses it, is not de- 
rived from the technical critical language of the Greeks, but from that of the 
Jews, who called such writings pxyi95 (Hottinger Thes. Philol. L. Tf. c. 2. see. 
1.) For they were not deposited in the book-chest in which the Holy Scriptures 
lay, but in separate receptacles in concealed places. . Thus, as the learned agree, 
Hezekiah concealed a book on medicine. (Mishnah, Tract. Pesach. ¢. 4. n. 9.— 
sSatm MSE Apo 725.) A biblical MS. which had three errors on one leaf was 
required to be corrected: one with four to be concealed. (Gemar. Babyl. Tract. 
Menachot. c. IIf. sect. 7.) Justin translates it by @gavés movstv. (Dial. cum 
Tryph. ¢. 120.) "426 caw Guohoyouuévon uezou viv igr quar yeagar, says he, 
have I taken arguments, & &¢ évevorjxsvoay ot Ocdcoxahor ray sd iors OTe agen 
émemovjnscoay. In opposition to apavés worst, Origen makes use of the expres- 
Sion gaveod Guplic. (Epist. ad African. c.9.) The first in whom I meet with the 
expression, éadxeugos, is Clement of Alexandria. (L. III. c.4. Strom. p. 524. 
Venet.) “Eedun 0é adrots 16 Odyuo & twos aoxg’gov. The expression is fre- 
quent in Origen, and is sometimes to be found in Tertullian. 

2 Lambec. Biblioth. Caes. Vind. Tom. ITI. p. 45. 46. 


3 Anonym. apud Muratori, (Antiq. Med. Aev. Tom. III. p. 853.) “ Et ideo 
legi quidem cum oportet, sed publicare in ecclesia populo neque inter prophetas 
completum numero, neque inter apostolos in finem temporum potest.” 


4 Origenes Vol. IIT. p. 816. De la Rue. 
5 Ibid, Tom. X. In Matth. Vol. III. p. 465. 
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fication upon stated days of the year. Thus the church at Corinth re- 
ceived a letter from Clemens Romanus, with which they refreshed their 
memories from time to time. Probably the case was the same with the 
Epistles of Ignatius. By degrees such letters came to be read in other 
churches also, so that e. g. Clement’s Epistle received this testimony of 
public veneration in very many churches.' Sometimes this honour was 
accorded likewise to Hermas.® 

Little as this custom could deceive learned men, it yet tended to mis- 
lead the common people, and sometimes even the ministry, and it was 
to be apprehended that such writings would in this way usurp the au- 
thority of canonical books. One of our oldest MSS., the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, as is well known, contains Clement’s Epistle; and the Ca- 
nones Apostolorum before mentioned have enumerated two of this fa- 
ther’s Epistles among the sacred books. 

It therefore became necessary to distinguish and separate what time 
began to confound, and to take sure means to put a stop to error. 
Hence arose catalogues of the sacred books which received the name 
of Canon. 

I no where find the word in this sense before the third century, when 
it first appears in the writings of Origen, and only in passages which are 
extant in the old translation alone. Towards the close of his pref- 
ace to Solomon’s song, he says; ‘‘ Quae in scripturis, quas canonicas 
habemus, nusquam legimus, in apocrypho tamen inveniuntur;” and 
again on Matth. 27: 9: “ Hoc in nullo regulari libro (xavovexa) posi- 
tum invenimus, nisi in secretis Eliae.”? 

In the fourth century it is common with Christian writers, and with 
them zavoy is a rule of faith, and a canonical book means an _ authori- 
tative book in matters of faith. Origen says, in the preface before 
mentioned, of such books as were not of this number, “non admitti ad 
auctoritatem.” Jerome expresses himself in a similar manner in his 
preface to Proverbs: “ They cannot be admitted in confirmation of the 
religious tenets of the church” (“non admitti.... ad auctoritatem ec- 
clesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam.”) Ruffinus closes the Canon 
which he presents in his work on the Apostles’ Creed, with the re- 
mark: “ These are the books on which our fathers founded their arti- 
cles of belief.” He then proceeds: “ The un-canonical books may in- 
deed be read, but never used in proof of articles of belief,’ (non tamen 
proferri ad auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam.) Athanasius says, 
in presenting us with his catalogue, that the doctrines which lead to 
eternal blessedness are revealed only in the canonical scriptures ; they 
alone are the fountains of salvation.* 

We may here pass by the other significations of the word xavor ; 
for in reference to the books of the New Testament it means the rule 


1 Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. Lib. 1V. c. 23... .€ whévoroug éxndnoioug émd cov 
xowvon OsOnmoorerévn. 


2 Kuseb. H. E. L. Ill. c. 3. 
3 Tom. III. App. Ed. De Ja Rue. p. 36, and 916. 


4 Athanas. Fragm. Festal. Epist. Opp. L. II. Taire. yor Tod oWTHELOY « » « 
ey rovtors wdvorg TO tIj¢ EvoeBeins OOaondhooy evayyehiceron, 
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of faith, and that is said to be canonical which is authorised to declare 
this rule.! 


§ 19. 


The oldest catalogue extant, in my opinion, is that of an anonymous 
writer of the church of Rome ; it belongs to the beginning of the third 
century. Those who place it higher do not probably take into consid- 
eration how decidedly the author rejects the Epistle to the Hebrews, as 
the disputes respecting it were first expressly turned to its prejudice by 
Gaius, the Roman Presbyter. Some indeed have held Gaius or Caius to 
be the author of the catalogue. It contains the four Gospels, the Acts 
and thirteen Epistles of Paul. That to the Hebrews he maintains to be 
the production of an Alexandrian of the Marcionite sect. He mentions, 
besides, the Epistle of Jude and two of John’s with his Apocalypse. He 
then, however, adds the Wisdom of Solomon and the Revelation of Pe- 
ter, apparently as christian Scriptures. 

His procedure in regard to Peter is really remarkable. He omits 
his first Epistle, respecting which there was not a doubt in all antiquity, 
‘and speaks of his Apocalypse instead. Such a mistake must not pass 
~without closer examination. 

This ancient fragment has come down to us through a barbarous 
‘copyist, and evidently not in its original language, but in a version 
which is not nearly so good as that of Irenaeus. In many places a 
glimmer of the Greek text which was its basis is perceptible.® With 
‘this supposition, let us examine more attentively the words used in 
speaking of Peter and his Apocalypse. His language is “ Epistola sane 
Judae et superscriptae Johannis duae in Cathelica habentur. Et sapi- 
sentia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta. Apocalypsis etiam 
Johannis et Petri tantum recipimus, quam quidam ex nostris Jegi in ec- 
clesia nolunt.” ; 

I imagine that we ought to punctuate thus: “ Epistola sane Judae et 
superscriptae Johannis duae in Catholica habentur, et sapientia Salom- 
nis in honorem ipsius scripta, apocalypsis etiam Johannis. Et Petri 
‘tantum,” ete. 

If we conneet “ Apocalypsis etiam Johannis et Petri” together, I do 
not see how he could say “ éantum recipimus’”’—we receive only two 


1 Its other significations, as e. g.,a church-regulation, a catalogue of holy 
utensils, etc., may be seen in Cane Dissert. II. in Append. ad Hist. Litt. Suicer 
‘Thesaurus Philol. V. Kevojy.—Zonaras in Ep. Imam Canon. Basilii et Amphi- 
loch. ¢.°6. 


2 Muratori. Antiqq. Ital. Med. Aev. T. III. p..854. Such a passage, e. g., is 
the following : ‘Sic enim non solum visorem, etc.” ovzm¢ yao 0d udvov Seatir, 
GAMA ned dxovoriy vs nad yoauparia mértoy Favuaoioy cod xolov na¥ &is Eav- 
aov.ouohoyst. The most difficult passage is “ Acta autem omnium apostolorum 
sub uno libro scripta sunt Lucas optime Theophile comprehendit, qui sub pre- 
sentia ejus singula gerebantur, sicut et semote passionem Petri evidenter decla- 
rat, sed protectionem Panli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.” If we turn it 
into Greek it is plain: Tae dé med&srs dxdvrww tow dxoordhuw yoapstous £1 kul 
av BiBhoy Aovnds tH xpariory Osopihy ovvéxdsias, bre nate “éoos &v TH adrov 
sagovole éysynInouy, xaos, TapExTos TOd ITérgov ToT erro: » CCLpOS sugaviter iy 
mon r7s éxcdnuias Hovthov xd rhs wehsewg sis cag Saving exrOyuortyros. 
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Apocalypses—one was enough. Or, if ¢antum recipimus expresses an 
inferior degree of respect, yet it relates only to Peter and his Apoca- 
lypse, as the further explanation of tantum recipimus shows; quam, 
which, being in the singular number and referring only to one, i. e. the 
last mentioned Apocalypse. Thus a period must certainly be placed 
after apocalypsis etiam Johannis. 

Let us now take the words thus, and then turn the incomprehensible 
et Petri tantum recipimus into Greek : xai [Héroovu wovoy mapadeyou- 
é%a. Now by changing povoy to wovny we obtain good sense and 
have the first Epistle of Peter, which is wanting in the catalogue. He 
has been speaking of the Catholic Epistles and now says: xat Ilérgov 
Horny nooadexoueda—and of Peter we receive only one. Now, how- 
ever, the other clause is not consistent with this, unless it be worded 
thus: alteram quidam ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt. But if we turn 
it into Greek, we shall soon see how he obtained his guam quidam ex 
nostris and that he had at the bottom the sense suggested: zai [Tectgov 
Hovny nooadexousda, no maQEs TevEs rjuwy avayivHoxEoOue év Exxdy- 
otg ov Fehovoe. Thus, instead of Peter’s Apocalypse, we have the first 
Epistle of Peter together with the second, which last is disputed by 
some. 

He omits the Epistle of James, as did many of that period. He ad- 
mits only two of John’s among the Catholic Epistles; yet it is to be ob- 
served that, as we shall see in the proper place, there is some evidence 
that the occidental nations considered the 2d Epistle as merely a post- 
script to the first. If this were really the case, that which is now the 
third must have been regarded by them as the second. 

Origen’s Catalogue ranks next in point of antiquity. This is found 
in his Homilies on Joshua, where he gives an allegorical interpretation 
of the trumpets blown before Jericho. The first of the Evangelists who 
blew the trumpet, says he, was Matthew, then Mark, and then John. 
Peter blew it in two Epistles ; so too James and Jude. John began his 
blast anew with his Epistle and the Apocalypse; and Luke with his 
Acts of the Apostles. Lastly, however, Paul drowned the sound of all 
the rest with his fourteen-fold blast. Compare with this another cata- 
logue by the same writer, preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 6: 25), 
in which he gives us to understand that opinions were various respect- 
ing the 2d of Peter and the 2d and 3d of John. He has made too, in 
another place, a similar remark respecting the Epistle of James. t 

Of at least as early date as that of Origen, is the Canon of the Syri- 
ac church, which we derive from their oldest version. It comprehends 
the Gospels, Acts, and fourteen Epistles of Paul—of the Catholic Epis- 
tles it contains that of James, the first of Peter, and of John,— and, as I 
think, the Apocalypse. j ; ) 

It is observable that the Syrians have incorporated with their version 
the Epistle of James, which does not occur in the Roman catalogue. 
This confirms the fact of the influence of geographical circumstances. 
Syria must, from its situation, have become acquainted with the Epistle 
of James earlier, and have been sooner and better informed as to its 
author, than other countries. 
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§ 20. 


The statements of Eusebius are especially worthy of our attention, 
inasmuch as he has not only given us the catalogue of his church, as 
others have done, but has presented for our survey a historical view of 
the public decisions of various churches and the individual opinions of 
ecclesiastical writers. 

The principal passage is in the 3d book of his Church-history, chap. 
25th, in explanation of which the 8d and 24th chapters of the 3d book 
may be consulted.' / 

He drew up this sketch of public and private opinions respecting 
the Scriptures of the New Testament under the guidance of eccleszastz- 
cal tradition, xata tiv éxxdnovaotixny mogadoory (III. 25); under 
which he included zagadoow cygaqoy (IIL. 39.), or oral information, 
éyyougov, written communication, or d¢ vnournuatov, by means of 
monuments (IV. 21, and 87.), and lastly aeyaiov @0ouvg magadoour, 
ancient custom, or authentic church-usage, (V. 23, 24.) 

From these materials he formed his collection. He states the estab- 
lished usage of the church (II. 23. III. 31.), and always extracts the 
individual opinions of the fathers respecting certain scriptures from 
their works, treating particularly of their circumstances in life, their 
merits and labors,—observing, in passing to the principal passage, that 
he intends to bring forward the testimonies of the ancients on this sub- 
ject individually down to his time. (III. 24.) 

This is clear from the very character of the catalogue. In it he 
promises to speak more fully in its place of the varieties of opinion con- 
cerning the Apocalypse, which are here only hinted at. He says that 
even the rejected books have ever been esteemed genuine by many, 
yrmotua tois m0Adors. He distinguishes two opinions respecting the 
2d and 3d of John ; one of which attributed them to the Evangelist, and 
the other to another John. He notices also the variety of opinion 
among Christians respecting the Gospel of the Hebrews. The contro- 
verted Scriptures, he says further on, are yet known to most teachers 
in the church: ma@oa mhsiorog tay ExxAnoLaotixay YryyMOZOMEVac. 
The expression misvovorg éxzAnovaotexy, respecting the meaning of 
which all are not agreed,” is elliptical, and must be filled out by ex dor, 
as we are informed by Eusebius; for he has done this in the next 


1 An explanation of these passages has been attempted by many learned men 
for various purposes. Chr. Fred. Weber, ‘‘ Prufung der Hauptstelle des Eusebi- 
us, vom Kanon,” inthe addenda to the ‘“‘ Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, Tub. 
1791.” —Joh. Ern. Chr. Schmidt on the Canon of Eusebius in Henke’s ‘ Maga- 
zin fur Religionsphilosophie.” 5th Bd. 3d St.—Carl. Christ. Flatt, on the Ca- 
non of Eusebius, in the ‘ Magazin fur Christ]. Dogmat. und Moral.” 7th und 8th 
St. These writings Paul Joach. Sigism. Vogel has digested and reviewed in 
his Commentationis de Canone Eusebiano Pars. 1. Erlang. 1809. Pars. II, 1810. 
Pars. \11. 1811. The most recent work on this subject, is Fred. Liicke. “ Ueber 
den Neutestamentl. Kanon des Eusebius. Berlin 1816.” 


2 Vogel (Comment. de Can. Euseb. pars. 1. p. 8.) thinks éxxAjocaorexod to mean 
here, Christiant Catholici, because Euseb. elsewhere subjoins ovyyoupévs. Yet 
the wetovor door caw éxndnovaotexdy (III. 39.), are certainly teachers. Even in 
I]. 25. where Du Valois takes the meaning to be Catholicus, a writer is meant. 
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clause : tav xara dvadoyas exxdnoraorexeiy rig avrg, front which we 
see likewise that they were employed in the office of the ministry. 

_These expressions, taken together, show that, as we said in the be- 
ginning, this is not a catalogue of a single party, but a sketeh of public 
decisions, the individual opinions of teachers, from various sources. It 
was his object, after enumerating the books which were universally ac- 
knowledged, to give a general view of the past and present opinions as 
to certain books, nearly as far down as the great Nicene Council. 

In this catalogue is comprehended, if not wholly, at least to a great 
extent, the various traditions by means of documents, inasmuch as he 
had before him the literary productions of antiquity from Africa, Asia, 
Greece Proper, and even from the Latin churches. On the other hand, 
what he says of church-usage, must have been drawn from more limit- 
ed knowledge. ‘T'he usage of individual churches could not be learnt 
so well from any writings, as from attentive observation of circumstan- 
ces and intercourse with neighboring contemporaries in the ministry. 
Hence the statements on this subject seem to have reference to Asia 
merely. So much respecting the design of the historian and the aids 
which he employed in its execution. Now as to the actual execution. 

Eusebius has been speaking of the writings of the Apostles; then of 
the Gospels, and John’s writings in particular. (III. 24.) Led on by 
his train of remark, he resolves (III. 25.) to enumerate in their order, 
from the beginning, the books of the New Testament of which he has 
just spoken, tas dnlwdsious youqas.! 

In order to elucidate this catalogue thus executed, we will first notice 
the technical language of the ancients as to things of this kind ; that is 
to say, the usual phrases and expressions of Grecian criticism. A gen- 
aine work is called yynacov ov'yyooupa: the Greeks say too, ouohoyetras 
a@utOv éivoe for it is this or that author’s. |The opposite of the 7v7joe- 
ov was the x/@dniov, the vnoPodmuatov, the voFov. The designations 
anpiosyteirac, Ovoracetac, ougePadderac and augedokeicar 0 dceo- 
70S, 7 yougn, are intermediate expressions. By these words they denot- 
ed a division into the decidedly genuine, the decidedly spurious, and 
those respecting which opinions differ. There is no fourth member of the 
division, and if the Christians possessed a peculiar species of writings, 
it of course could not fall under these heads. Origen, the first ecclesi- 
astical writer extant in whom we find a classification, notices these 
three divisions into yvyotor, vodov, ucxrov,” genuine, spurious, and 
mized, i. e. what some held genuine, others spurious. 


1 Eusebius intends nothing more by dndwbetous yeapas than writings which 
had just been spoken of, the Scriptures before mentioned. As it has been sup- 
posed, that there is something peculiar in the expression, ( Vogel Comment. de 
Can. Euseb. pars I. p. 4.—Litcke tiber den Neutestamentl. Kanon. p. 9.) I must 
fortify my interpretation. Eusebius uses this expression in the same way res- 
péecting Josephus’ Antiquities, which had been before cited, (I. 8.) cavra pér 
oor éy rH OnhwOsion yougy, and likewise (I. 9) xard civ dnhurPeiouy adrod yoa- 
giv ; and further on, (II. 7.) after speaking of Philo’s book, wegt Biov Sewente— 
nov, he says at the end: “ This may be seen & rhs Onhudsioag Tov av0gos wwro-— 
glag. (IV. 14.) & v7 Onhwdsion 1oapy- (V. 4.) & cH OnhwDeton year. (III. 35.) 
‘cov Onhodévca tector. (LV. 1.) 6 dydwdsis emionomos, &c. 

® Comment. in Joan. To, 13. Vol. IV. p. 226. He asks Heracleon, who had 
quoted the xjovyua ITérgou : mévegov more yv7jo.dv Eotw, 7 voOToy, 7) mexToV ? 
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Eusebius pays deference to the usus loquendi, in the expressions yn 
ovov or Owohoyoumevo and vo Gov : for the middle member of the di- 
vision, he selects avtkeyousvov. According to the custom of profane 
critics, Eusebius recognizes only three gradations or classes. Re- 
specting these, no doubt would ever have arisen, were he not chargeable 
soon after with confusion in his language or in his sense. Let us first, 
however, examine the Catalogue, before we meddle with its termination. 

He distributes all the books, then, which really belong to the Apos- 
tles, or have been aspirants to the honor, under three titles : Omodoyou- 
eva, acknowledged ; avtedeyoueva, against which doubts are preva- 
lent; 00a, which make unfounded pretensions to be ranked among 
the apostolical works, or rather are ranked by the ignorant among them. 

In the first division of the Homologoumena, he includes the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, the first of 
John and Peter. To these, he further says, may be added, if thought 
fit, the Apocalypse. 

In the second division, the disputed books, he classes the Epistle of 
James, of Jude, the 2d of Peter, and the 2d and 3d of John. 

To the third division, he assigns the Acta Pauli, the Shepherd, Pe- 
ter’s Apocalypse, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Instructions of the 
Apostles. Here too, he adds, John’s Apocalypse may be inserted by 
any one who thinks fit; for some reject it, others place it among the 
acknowledged books. Some have reckoned the Gospel of the Hebrews 
also among these, and it is most ardently revered by converts from 
Judaism. 

Let us now examine each class in its order, and consider attentively 
each of the writers’ expressions. 

The duodoyovmera are writings that are really authentic, not coun- 
terfeit, din sig xal dndaoroe, and as he expresses himself in passing 
to this passage, the genuine writings, yy7ovou yougat, of those authors, 
whose names they bear, writings respecting which the ancients had no 
doubt, (III. 24.) and which the fathers of old have quoted in their 
works as undoubted : ofs——oi adas ngsoPutegor ws avaupikextotc, 
Zy TOS OGOY aviwY xataxeyonrvtas ovyyonuuase (III. 3.) 

The avrvdeyousve are writings known to most men in the ministry, 
naga mheiorols tay éxxAnovaotexa@y, and by many regarded as genu- 
ine, yuwocewa moddorg. (IIT. 25.)! Their want of historical evidence 
prevents their being universally acknowledged; for they have been 
mentioned by but few of the old fathers in their works : ov xoddot rey 
mahaoy aviv éurnuovevoar. (II, 23.) As respects church-usage 
they were in most churches publicly read like other sacred books ; wera 
tov Aounmy év mhetorag AFAHMOSIEYMENA éexxhnotoug (IF. 
23.)—év mietorag exxdnolacs TELQe nmodhotg AEAHMOSTIEYME- 
NA. (III. 31.) 

The vod are writings which are not to be entirely discarded, which 
were written by good men from good motives, but from their titles are 
likely to mislead people to regard them as apostolical works, to which 


1 This signification is affixed to the expression yywouos in Eusebius, III. 38. 
where he says of the 2d Epistle of Clement : ov way &F ojtoing TH Teotépg Hat 
TOVTHY yrvuiorpoy Emcoroe de, f : 
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prerogative they have not so much as a doubtful claim; e. g. the Acta 
Pauli, Apocalypsis Petri, Doctrinae Apostolorum, &c. That this is 
the meaning of the historian, we see in the sequel, where he carefully 
distinguishes them from writings of heretics, under the name of Apos- 
tles, such as the Gospel of Peter, and of Thomas, the Acts of Andrew 
and John, and declares that the last are far from meriting a rank éy to1g_ 
vo%ocg, and do not merit any classification, but are to be utterly reject- 
ed as presumptuous and impious stuff. _ Here we have a species of 
Christian literature, for which profane criticism has no peculiar denom- 
ination ; and hence Eusebius found no place in his catalogue for books 
written by the heretics.1 

We may now pass to some particular observations on the expressions 
of the historian. In the first class he names without any limitation the 
Epistles of Paul, and passes over in silence the disputes which have 
arisen respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews. Yet this fact did not es- 
cape the knowledge of the historian; for he elsewhere uses these 
words: “‘ Fourteen Epistles of Paul are widely known and indubitable ; 
yet it is to be remembered that some, zevés, have rejected the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, under the pretext that the church at Rome does not ac- 
knowledge it as one of Paul’s writings.” (III. 3.) 

These some cannot bave been Romans, as the whole church at Rome 
rejected it. ‘The expression is much too limited, however, to admit of 
its denoting the Western Christians generally. Greeks were intended ; 
but—as we may see from the observation prefixed, ‘‘ Fourteen Epistles 
of Paul are widely known and indubitable,’—these some had no influ- 
ence upon the opinion of the oriental and Greek churches. They were 
but individuals, and so insignificant, that the historian thought them 
not worthy of mention where he treated expressly of the canon. 

Further, he places the Apocalypse in both the first and last class; 
each time with the words “ whoever thinks fit,”—“ for,” he adds, ‘‘ some 
reject it, others class it under the ouodoyovueva.” ‘Thus it more pro- 
perly belonged to the second class, among the disputed writings. But 
the matter had not come to such a pass that the controversy could be 
laid aside, and the book classed among the disputed books, until a fu- 
ture generation should decide “ sine ira et studio.” For the contest, 
as Eusebius asserts elsewhere, was still kept up with zeal on both sides: 
Eg éxatEgov Ete vUY mage. TOIG mOAAOIS MEQuEdnerae 4 Cosa. (H. E. III. 
24.) But how could one party decide that it was generally acknowl- 
edged, a decision which could proceed only from all? Certainly they 


1 Hitherto Eusebius has carefully kept the various classes distinct and free 
from confusion. Yet it has been inferred from what he says of James’ Epistle : 
taréov 08 u's vodsteras wév (II. 23), that he confounds the véda and dytedsydue- 
va. But vodelerar does not mean vo9or éort, but voor voultetoe ime tw, 
which is equivalent to ayrihéyevou. See Eustath. in Odyss. YW. Pp. 1948. Ed. 
Rom: toréoy 08 Ore nord. ry Tov raha torogiay’ Agotdeyos xad’ Aguotogdyns, 
06 nogvpdioe Tir Tote yoummorinin, E1¢ TO WS E667)In, domaatovo——ixdyr0 : Od. 
wp, 306, rEgarovor T7y Odvocstay, ta Epes s fws rEhovs vodstovees. ot 08 tovovrot 
TOAAG Tir HoLQLUTaTOW MEpLAOMTOLOL, WS PuoL ot avrois avtunintovtes. The 
Scholia Codd. 15 and 37, on the Epistle of James, are relevant here, and like- 
wise a similar one in Matthei, which say in respect to the title: coréoy mer,. 
is Teves voSsvovar Ty Emsorolyy travrny, %. T. 2 


11 
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could not: and hence it must have been the case that the Apocalypse 
had been previously ranked among the Homologoumena, and its posi- 
tion had been menaced by recent attacks; so that its supporters insist- 
ed upon this general acknowledgement, while its assailants disregarded 
it. Thus the matter really stood. ‘Till the time of Nepos of Arsinoe, 
about the middle of the 3d century, it was universally revered as one 
ofthe Apostle’s writings. In the IId. part, we have carefully and fully 
discussed the history of this book. The opponents of the Millennium, 
which Nepos defended from the Apocalypse, sought to rob him of this 
book, hoping in this way to disarm him, and ascribed its authorship to 
the heretic Cerinthus. Dionysius of Alexandria, who brought the con- 
troversy under his own cognisance, disapproved the bold position of the 
latter, but disarmed the Nepotians by an intermediate opinion. This 
was, that the Apocalypse was written by John; not however the 
Apostle, but the Presbyter, whose grave was shown at Ephesus, near 
that of the Apostle. This supposition, set forth with several arguments, 
found currency among the Asiatics. It is elsewhere particularly men- 
tioned by Eusebius. After speaking of the graves of the two Johns at 
Ephesus, he adds, “‘it is of consequence to pay attention to this; for if 
the first John be not acknowledged as author of the Apocalypse which 
goes under his name, we must attribute it to the second.” (H. E. III. 
39.) Then its place would certainly be among the 70a, or writings 
of good men, erroneously numbered among the Apostolical productions. 

He introduces also into the third class, the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
Among these, says he, “ some have numbered the Gospel of the He- 
brews, which is in special favor with those who have seceded from Ju- 
daism.” The converts from Judaism were more especially pleased with 
it, and are distinguished from the some who are mentioned. The latter 
were not then Jewish Christians, but other members of the churches of 
Asia. 

Yet the passage contains a difficulty, which directly involves the main 
question. Eusebius does indeed speak of the Gospel of the Hebrews 
in the third class, the vo9a; but immediately preceding are these 
words respecting the Apocalypse: ‘“‘Some reject it, others place it 
among the acknowledged.’ Now when he proceeds: “‘ Among these 
‘some reckon the Gospel to the Hebrews also,” we may understand by 
these, either the acknowledged writings, 0uoAoyovueve., or those of the 
third class, x09. The difference between the two positions is materi- 
al, and we cannot at first blush perceive any reason for a decision in 
favor of either. 

Yet it would seem, that when the object is to make divisions into 
classes, the title of the class must be intended for the things ranged un- 
der it, and not a minor clause, which has accidentally got into the con- 
nexion. Besides, the words za? m@o¢ rovrolg, ete te, 1107 0 év TOv- 
tors, all refer back to the title of the class éy ro7e vo does. Antic: 
ther, it is to be remembered, that the reves, (some,) could not in this case 
set up their opinion as a general acknowledgment, any more than in the 
case of the Apocalypse ; and this acknowledgment was absolutely re- 
quisite to give it a place in the first class. -And if the general opinion 
had been in favor of it, and the some could appeal with reason to its 
general reception in answer to the opposing party, Eusebius would have 
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proceeded as he did with the Apocalypse, and have inserted this Gospel 
under both classes. 

Had the historian concluded his account of the Canon here, we should 
find no difficulty in his general division. But now, after having clearly 
distinguished the avrcdeyoueve and vd.0« from each other, he concludes 
thus: All these belong to the disputed writings, radta per novia tor 
avreheyousvey av ey. Thus he annihilates the proposed division, and 
falls into another which confounds its two last members. 

Further on we first meet with a clear exhibition of this division. In 
concluding his account of the age of the Apostles and their history, he 
mentions their writings once more in these words: ‘‘ Somuch has come 
to our knowledge respecting themselves and the sacred Scriptures 
which they left behind them, and also respecting the disputed writings, 
avrideyouevor, from which we have distinguished the wholly spurious, 
mavrédws vodu, which deviate from the Apostolic doctrines.” (III. 31.) 
Here the v0%« are those which deviate from pure doctrine ; while, on 
the contrary, in the former division, such writings 77¢ adyPovs og0o- 
dokiag anayovoar, were not so much as deemed worthy of the third 
class, did not deserve even to be called v00a; ovdé Ev t01g vOGOLS av- 
TQ “LOTUTAATEOY. 

When the heretical books, constituting a species of Christian litera- 
ture which in profane criticism had no name or class, were notwith- 
standing introduced into one of these classes, the consequence of this 
erroneous proceeding was, that the genuine works of Christian writers 
were thrust forward into a better class, the Antilegomena; and thus 
two classes were thrown into one. This mode of division the historian 
wished to notice, and very injudiciously patched it on as the conclusion 
of his main passage respecting the Canon. 

By a gross blunder, a third division is obscurely presented in III. 
25 ; or rather, it was at first regarded as the principal division and 
then lost sight of. It is the division into éydca97xoug and ovz év- 
dvadyxous, books belonging to the Testament, and books not belong- 
ing to it. He commences with the promise to notice the writings of 
the New Testament, 77¢ xacv7j¢ dtadtyxns; but he soon wanders from 
his aim, and adds the avzrdeydueva. and voc. Afterwards he recol- 
lects his first proposal, and excuses himself by saying, that he felt it 
necessary to enumerate the latter, though they did not belong to the 
New Testament. Had Eusebius used the requisite precision, he would 
first have distinguished the éydc0-nxovg and the ovx Evdeed7x0US ; and 
then have subdivided the latter into avredeyouevas and vodus yoagas. 
He would then have observed that there was also a division, according 
to which the heretical writings composed the third class, and the wri- 
tings of orthodox fathers were elevated to a place among the doubtful 
Apostolical productions. For, plainly, he has referred to three wholly 
distinct divisions, which he found already made, and which he has con- 
founded instead of explaining. 

Hence, so long as we proceed in the explanation of this remarkable 
passage, upon the supposition that our aim must be to make these three 
classifications harmonize, or to throw light upon one from the other, we 
may employ ourselves forever without success. 
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§ 2h. 


Such, nearly, was the state of things previously to the great Nicene 
Council ; for it was before this that Eusebius wrote his church-history. 
Not long after this convention of the Christian ministry, the public 
opinion was turned in favor of the books which the historian numbered 
among the avtldeyousva ; so much so, indeed, that the catalogues of 
Africa, Asia, and the western churches, overlooking this distinction as 
not existing, place them upon a level with the acknowledged Scriptures, 
and present different classifications. In respect to the Apocalypse a- 
lone, the favorite opinion of the Asiatics was yet too recent for them to 
desire or to be able to give it up immediately. . 

Cyril of Jerusalem enjoins it upon his disciples to read only the o“0- 
Aoyouueva, leaving wholly untouched the augePadoueva and anoxgu- 
ge! In naming what parts of the New Testament should be read, he 
enumerates the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, fourteen Epistles of 
Paul, and seven Catholic Epistles ; concluding with the repeated injunc- 
tion : “only these should be read.” He does indeed still make use 
of the old terms of classification, but he admits under the Ouodoyoups- 
ve, which alone were to be read, the avrideyouevo: of Eusebius, and 
omits the Apocalypse, according to the custom of many Asiatics of that 
period. Gregory Nazianzen expresses himself nearly in the same way 
in his Iambics ;? as also the celebrated and much disputed Laodicean 
Canon.*_ Amphilochius alone recurs again to the old representation.° 

Athanasius divides the books which, with various grounds of preten- 
sions, aspired to canonical authority, into three classes ; into xavoveCo- 
Héva, really canonical writings, among which he reckons the Four Gos- 
pels, the Acts of the Apostles, fourteen Pauline and seven Catholic Epis- 
tles, and the Apocalypse ; aveyeywoxoneva, which are by consent read 
in the church, e. g. the Instructions of the Apostles and the Shepherd ; 
and lastly, anoxgupe, under which term were comprehended all those 
writings which were forged under authoritative names or were otherwise 
of spurious origin.® 

The Latins proceeded nearly in the same manner, according to the 
statement of Rufinus. They made three classes. The first compre- 
hended the Libros Canonicos ; the second those which were read with 
them, as the Shepherd and the Judictum Petri, which were called Ec- 
clesiastict. The rest they too called Apocryphos.’ 

Whence now this change? The testimony of the fathers of preced- 
ing centuries on this subject always continued the same: as far as de- 
pended on these, there could be no change. The solution can be given 
only by the events of the period. True, the great Synod passed no or- 


1 Cyril. Cateches. IV. §33. Se 
2 Cyril. 1c. §36. 
3 Gregory Nazianz. Opp. T. II. p. 98. 


4 Spittler’s “ Kritische Untersuchung des 60sten Laodicenischen Kanons.”’ 
Bremen. 1777. 


5 Inter Opp. Greg. Nazianz. T. II. p. 190. 
6 Fragment. Epistolae Festal. 
7 Ruffin, Exposit. in Symbol. Apost. ¢. 37. 38. 
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dinance or decree, to which this remarkable change can be ascribed ; 
but the first convocation of teachers from all parts of the world, and 
the numerous councils which immediately followed it, afforded easy con- 
ference as to church-usages and ancient traditional regulations in re- 
spect to the Sacred Scriptures, as these usages and regulations had been 
preserved in the most distant parts of the Christian world. From mu- 
tua] communication and comparison of usages, new and formerly un- 
known grounds of decision respecting the Canon might be obtained. 
In this way, notwithstanding the deficiency of testimony in the writings 
of the ancient fathers, and the doubt thence arising in regard to some 
of the Catholic Epistles, a satisfactory assurance might be obtained, by 
nieans of the evidence of traditional opinion and church-usage. The 
change which rapidly succeeded, its universality and uniformity in A- 
sia, Africa and Europe, the period at which it happened, all point to this 
cause as the only one to which it can be attributed. 

What degree of weight is to be accorded to the evidence of ancient 
usage and traditional public opinion, can be better determined by law- 
yers than theologians, for the latter ascribe different degrees of impor- 
tance to them according to their respective creeds. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF THE TEXT. FIRST PERIOD. 
§ 22. 


The fate which has befallen other works of antiquity, befel the New 
Testament likewise ; the carelessness of the ibrarzi caused errors in 
the transcripts, which gradually spread into a great number of copies. 
But this is not all; the New Testament has had the peculiar fate of 
suffering more by intentional alterations than the works of profane liter- 
ature. It is inconceivable, when we reflect upon the reverence with 
which these writings were received, and the reputation of sanctity 
which they possessed, that such a thing could have happened; and yet 
it did, and the heretics, to whom it would perhaps be attributed, had no 
share in it. 

There are indeed but few of them, to whom the orthodox fathers im- 
pute so malicious an act. And to these was opposed an uncommon vi- 

ilance in keeping their copies from the hands of the orthodox, and a 
es and powerful prejudice against them, over which such attempts, 
if made, could meet with little success. When a single trace of their 
criminality had been discovered, they were no longer allowed that jus- 
tice which was their due; they were not trusted even when they were 
innocent. Marcion was often charged with wilful alterations of passa- 
ges, which were read exactly so by some of the fathers, and are found 
thus in contemporary teachers of the dominant party. : 
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Nevertheless, we meet with such phenomena in the New Testament 
at a very carly period as contravene all our expectations. If we adopt, 
as our terminus comparationis, the unanimous text of several hundred 
manuscripts, which have reached our time, or that of the versions of the 
fourth century and of the writers who then and afterwards cite the New 
Testament, and compare with it the citations of the oldest fathers till 
the middle of the third century, we cannot deny that strange things had 
happened in individual MSS. even at this early period. 

To give some proof of this beforehand, we will select a few cita- 
tions from the writings of a father, who adorned this early period with 
his learning. I mean Clement of Alexandria, who complains within bis 
days, of men who had made alterations in the Gospels, twy petatedev- 
rev ta svayyehia. He supports his charge by the following example, 
which probably occurred in some MSS. after Matt. 5: 9; at least he has 
cited it Jn this connexion : Haxccoroe ot dedrmyuevoe ne TIS dvxo.to- 
ours, Ore aUToL EOovT at rehecoe nol fanaoror ol dsdemyuévoe Evexa é- 
wou ore &€ovor TONY, Onov ov Sumy Onooveat ‘ 

Yet the MS. which he followed had several, if not so gross, yet im- 
portant deviations. Among others he appeals to. the following words of 
our Saviour: alrsttE To meyaha, zal ra Monge vue moooTEdHGET aL, 
nol aireite Ta émovoavec, nal LO Emly seo univ moooreOyoetat. To 
leave no doubt in what connexion he read this, he refers to the same 
ree in another place, where they occur in connexion with Matt. 

: 82, 33.? 

‘- the passage, Matt. 10: 42, Clement read noz7jocov wuyoov vdaros, 
and immediately after, instead ‘of the words : anwheon TOY ueodov au- 
TOU,—anoAnras O ucodog avtov. There is but a single one in al] our 
stock of MSS. which contains this reading. 

AL similar case occurs in Matt. 23: 27, olrives wth y wer patvortae 
agaiot, which Clement gives thus : kode v 6 TADS qaiverat aeatos 
Eowden d& yEue4 And Matt. 25: Al, sig t0 mUQ TO aéwveov; TO 1tO0l- 
MaOMEvOY, which is quoted i in Clement, and also in Justin Martyr thus : 
EG TO MUO awriOY O HIOluacEY O TatHo ov.” Of all the ancient 
MSS. there is only the one before mentioned, which coincides with 
these peculiarities. 

Several such variations as these are observable in this writer; nor is 
he the only one who deviates from the text in thisway. He has. respec- 
table and illustrious predecessors in this matter, such as Irenaeus, Justin 
Martyr, (as we have just seen in one instance ,) and others, to whom 
the same observation is applicable, as we might soon be convinced by 
proofs. 

We cease to be surprised at these facts, when we find Origen, at the 


close of this period, expressing himself as follows respecting the condi- — 


tion of the Gospels. “It might appear wrong” (he is speaking of Matt. 


1 Lib. IV. Strom. c. 6. near the end. 
® Lib. I. Strom. c. 24. Origenes, De Orat. c. 2. 
3 Quis dives salvetur, c. 31. 


ing ea Lib. III. Edit. Sylburg et Heins. p. 241. Edit. Venet. Tom. I. 
p. 282. 


5 Cohortat. ad Gent. c. 9. Justin, Dialog. eum Tryphon. ec. 76. 
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19: 19: ayannoses tov nAnoiov,) ‘to assert that these words are inter- 
polated here, were it not that there is such a difference in many other 
places between the copies of the Gospels, that neither those of Matthew 
nor those of the other Evangelists agree together. The difference in 
MSS. has now,” he proceeds, “ become really great, both from the care- 
lessness of copyists, and also from the arbitrary conduct of those to 
whom is entrusted the correction of the copies ; and further from emen- 
dations, additions and omissions, made by many according to their own 
judgment. In the copies of the Old Testament, indeed, we have, by 
the help of God, remedied this confusion, .... . and have marked 
with an obelisk in the Septuagint what was wanting in the Hebrew, as 
we did not venture to reject it wholly; other passages we have added 
with an asterisk.’’! 

The ancients called the text of the Septuagint of the first period, the 
xowvn éx0oors or vulgaris editio,? in which the private judgment and 
good pleasure of every reader and copyist assumed such unlimited scope, 
that finally stern necessity occasioned a revision of the text in various 
countries. _ 

The expression is borrowed from the Alexandrian critics, by whom 
particularly the expressions xovv7 éxdo0rg, xorvn avayrwocs, often only 
xovvn, and also Onjuorexy Exduocg, were used respecting the old unre- 
vised text of Homer, in contradistinction from the amended editions, 
6099 woecg, of Aristarchus, Zenodotus, and others.? When the Version 
of the LXX had reached a state like that of the old Homeric text, the 
same critical denomination was applied to it likewise, in reference to 
Origen’s revision.4 Jerome made use of this term to designate the 
earlier corrupt text of the Latin versions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and renders xowv7) by communis, and Onuotexy éxdoorg by vul- 
gata editio.® 

After shewing that the New Testament Scriptures were in a condi- 
tion similar to the ancient state of Homer’s works, or the Version of the 
LXX, we shall be justified in denominating this its condition until 
the revision which took place in the third century, the period of the 
wow éxdoocs. 


1 Kat st pév pr} nai regi dhdwy roldGyv Ovagovia iy meds Glink. ton evtiyea— 
gov, wore Tdvta TA note Mardaior ur ovvd de addijhois, duwoiws 02 nor ta honda 
evayyéhia. .. » . viv 0& Onhovére 7) Tur avriyeaper Ovapoga, site a6 GaIvulas 
tidy youpéwy, site dd Tohuns tere woxInods t7¢ DiogduoEews TOY youpo"svorY , 
sive nai a0 tow Ta Eavtots Joxodvta EV T}] drop dulose eootePivtwy, 7; dpargovy— 
tov. Try piv oby éy tots dvtiyoagors ris mahavds Ovadrjnns draguviay For dv~ 
Odvtos stgousy taodou. ..... In Matt. Tom. XV. Vol. UI. Ed. Ruei. p. 671. 
or Ed. Huetii Colon. p. 381. 

2 Hieronym. Ep. CVI. n. e. Ad Suniam et Fretellam. ‘Sed hoe interest in- 
ter utramque, quod xowv7 pro locis et temporibus, et pro voluntate scriptorum 
vetus corrupta editio est.” 

3 Schol. in Il. B. 53. Ed. Wassenberg. Franeck. 1783. Schol. Ambrosian. in 
Odyss, K. 74. Ed. Maii. Schol. Marcian. Villoison in Il. B. 169. P. 214. X. 468. 
@. 344. 

4 Hieron. ad Sun. et Fret. § 2. “ Quam Origines et Caesariensis Eusebius, 
omnesque Graeciae tractatores, xovv7jv, id est communem appellant atque vul- 
gatam.”’ 

5 Hieron. L. cit. et Comment. in Matt. 13: 35. In Ep. ad Galat. 5: 24. 
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§ 23. 


Now if we find among our literary stores any ancient MS. which de- 
viates remarkably from the text of later times, and presents those read- 
ings which-we have just extracted from Clement—which contains not 
only these and many others occurring in the writings of this father, but 
the variations and peculiarities of the oldest fathers generally, down to 
the third century, or at least a considerable part of them—may we not 
say, that it expresses the text of the period preceding any critical labors 
upon it, or in other words the xoevn éxdoorg 2 

Such an one we possess in the celebrated Cambridge MS. which 
contains the remarkable readings previously quoted from Clement. 
This too, almost alone, presents us in its text the various readings in all 
the most ancient fathers. In criticism it is called D, under which de- 
signation it appears in this work. 

We will first establish the fact as to its text more fully, and then offer 
some remarks upon it. The former examples were taken from Mat- 
thew ; the following are from the Gospel of Luke. 

In the account of the baptism of Jesus, after the words: “ This is 
my beloved Son in whom [ am well pleased,” (Luke 3: 22,) Clement 
adds: éyw onusooy yeyévnna os. . . . Justin Martyr also! has this ad- 
dition. The only manuscript which contains it is D. Luke 2: 49, ovx 
#0evve, Irenaeus has cited in the Greek text,? which is extant in this 
passage, ovx oidats ; D likewise reads thus. According to Epiphanius, 
Marcion had in his copy in Luke 5: 14, ive eg paotvecoy 7 Uuiy toUrO, 
The father regarded this variation as having originated with the here- 
tic; yet D reads precisely thus, and we may be the more certain that it 
is a genuine ancient reading, as Marcion’s most zealous adversary had 
it in his own copy : “ Itaque adjecit (Christus), ut sit vobis in testimoni- 
um sine dubio, quod testabatur, se legem non dissolvere, sed implere,” 
etc.2 There is as little ground for supposing that Marcion changed the 
words, (Luke 8: 42.) év dé r@ Unayecy into éyevero év 1 Uneyecy ; for 
D and two other ancient MSS. read thus, and, besides, the Latin trans- 
lators of this time found the same reading in the copies which they 
used. (Cod. Veronens. Cod. Vercell. in Blanch. Evangel. Quadr.) 
According to Epiphanius, he had likewise in Luke 8: 45, instead of tis 
0 apamevos wou, the equivalent words rig we jaro, exactly like D and 
Origen. In Luke 9: 22, there stood in Marcion’s copy, according to 
Epiphanius, instead of ty tolry jucog,—beta tosi¢ rpéoas. Tertul- 
lian read meta tyv teitny nueoay, between the other two readings. 
In Luke 24: 37, likewise, where Marcion read gavtaoua Gewosiv, in- 
stead of the difficult rveiua Oswoeery, agreeing with the Codex D, there 
is no appearance of corruption. If the reading had been designed to” 
favor the doctrine of the Phantasiasts, he must have altered or suppress- 


1 Clem. Paedagog. L. I. p. 92. Heinsii et Sylburg. p. 113. Venet. Justin. Dial. 
cum Tryph. c. 88. ch 


21.1. Advers. Haeres. c. 20. n. 2. 
3 Tertullian, Lib. 1V. Adv. Marcion. 
4 Adv. Marcion. L. IV. c. 21. 
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ed the verses following, which he has not done.!_ But we cannot spend 
any more time upon the Marcionite readings, although they exhibit the 
characteristics of the text of this period. Very many of them occur in 
D, and no suspicion of intentional corruption can be defended. 

In Luke 9: 60, Irenaeus has in the Greek :? ov dé nogeudeis dvay- 
yéAde, with which D alone agrees; and v. 61, they again read alike :3 én/- 
TOEWOY d€ wou moacor. In v.62,Clement has the following peculiar read- 
ing: eS ta Oniow Plena xai EniBalwy tyv ysiow adbcov én’ dQor- 
gov, which occurs in no MS. but D. Justin Martyr adds, after the words : 
0 aterwy vuas, éué aerel, (Luke 10: 16) the words: 6 dé 400 axov- 
@r, axovel TOV anooteihavtos wé, as in Hippolytus and in D2 Luke 
12: 11 Clement has quoted thus: ozav dé géoovou sig tag, and uy 
MOOMEQIUVaLE ; the 7) t/, however, before amodoynonode, he has omit- 
ted®°—exactly asin D. The passage, Luke 12:27: ma¢ avéavec ov 
x0mtG, OVE vHGEL, he gives thus: a@¢ ors v7KEL, OTE VGalvEri—ex- 
actly as it occurs in D alone. This MS. in Luke 12: 48, instead of: 
MEQLOOOTEGOY aitryooLvOLY avTOV, has the words: mov amaetjoovoty 
auvcov. From a free citation by Justin, we perceive that his text con- 
tained this variation; for he uses mA¢ov amacreOnoetae, in which Cle- 
ment coincides with him.$ Instead of: év 77) dsutégg xal ty toitn Gu- 
daxy, (Luke 12: 38.) the Latin translator of Irenaeus reads : “ Et si 
venerit in vespertina vigilia :’”? we find the Greek exactly so in Marcion 
and in D: 17 éonegevy gudaxy. In Justin there occurs instead of of 
Zoyarat t7¢ aduniag (Luke 13: 27.), Zoyaras avopias : so also in the 
second epistle of Clement of Rome, (if indeed it be his,)!° and in the 
Codex D. Clementof Alexandria omits umd revog after xAn One, (Luke 
14: 8.) and v. 10, for zogeu0els avanéoas sig Eoyatov tonOY, he reads : 
éig Tov EoZarov tonOY avanente. Soon after (v. 16.) he says detmvov 
wéyav.' All this, we find exactly so in D. In Luke 19: 5, onmeoor 
yao Ev TH Oxo iS expressed by Irenaeus, in the Greek fragments of his 
writings,!? thus: ore onusgoy év tw oixw, which appears in no MS. 
but D. Clement says for 7 éyovte dodnjoerat, (Luke 19: 26.) tw éy- 
ovre moootedyjoerat,? and D, mgooridetat. They alone exchange 
didwuse here for xeootidnus. In Luke 23: 46. MS. D and Justin Mar- 
tyr'4 resemble each other in the words magatidyue and navariPeuac. 


1 Tertull. L. [V. Adv. Marc. c. 42. 43. De carne Christi, c. 5. 
21. I. Adv. Haer. c. 8. n. 3. 

3 Tren. loc. cit. 

4 L. VII. Strom. c. 16. 


5 Justin. Apol. Major. c. 16. Hippolyt. de Charismat. c. 26. The Latin ver- 
sion of Irenaeus : Praef. ad Lib. III. Adv. Haeres. 


6 Strom. L. IV. c. 9. 
7 Paedagog. L. II. Sylb. 198. Venet. 231. 
8 Justin. Apol. Maj. c. 17. Clem. Strom. L. II. c. ult. 
9 L. V. Adv. Haeres. c. 34. n. 2. 
10 Justin. Apol. Maj. c. 16. Clem. Rom. Ep. II. c. 4. 
11 Paedagog. L. II. p. 141. Sylburg. and 165. Ed. Venet. 
12 L. Ic. VIII. n. 3. 
13 Strom. L. VII. c. 10. 
14 Dial. cum Tryph. c. 105. 
12 
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If we should bring into comparison here likewise the writings of Ori- 
gen which he composed before any amended text existed, we should 
obtain a very great addition to the evidence for the position, that the 
Cambridge MS. preserves in its peculiarities the readings of the fathers 
of the Church before the middle of the third century. 

It is therefore a copy of the xow7 éxducvg ; and its condition agrees 
with that picture which Origen has drawn of the text of this period, so 
that our position wants nothing as respects philological evidence. 

The text was circulated in this state, until finally the-necessity of @ 
general emendation was perceived, and called forth in many places men 
who devoted themselves to this meritorious occupation. From this time 
the vulgaris editio gradually disappeared from the churches, from the 
desks of the readers, and from the hands of private persons; and pos- 
terity would have almost wholly lost it, had it not been preserved by 
the obstinacy of certain countries, in which laborious search has been 
made for it in later times. But we must not now proceed further in 
these investigations. We will first make use of the means we have of 
explaining in what way the orthodox, with perfectly honest intentions, 
and with all the reverence which they had for the sacred books, could 
have been the authors of such disorder in them. ‘ 


§ 24. 


The citations of the fathers would have left us very much in the dark 
respecting the history of the text during this period, had there not been 
preserved a MS. in which the alterations and accidents which it met 
with are laid before us, so as to be easily inspected. All we have to do, in 
order to' delineate the rise of these alterations, is to make use of our 
eyes and then put together our observations. Errors of the copyist in 
writing must not be taken into account; for who could write their his- 
tory ? There are innumerable species of them, and there is no point of 
union from which we can consider them all at once. 

I. It was an object of the readers of the Bible to make it as intelli- 
gible to themselves as possible. With this view, they often wrote, in- 
stead of an unintelligible expression, one more plain above the line or 
in the margin of their MS; for every body knows that this last is the 
place which readers have always appropriated to themselves for their 
own remarks. Such an obscure expression was, for example, to a 
Greek, the word xyjvo00¢, Mark, 12: 14; the genuine Greek word, énc- 
xspahaiov, capitation-tax, was therefore placed by its side. This was 
afterwards introduced into the text by a transcriber, and so got into MS, 
D. Some one imagined Luke 12: 36, seq. to have reference to the 
day-time. Now the rgir7 guvdazn, according to the Greek reckoning, — 
was the wéoovuxtoy; and in order to remedy the misapprehension 
which might arise, he explained the expression in accordance with the 
Roman custom, which divided the day in quatuor excubias, adding in — 
the margin, éonegevn gvdaxn, which afterwards crept into several 
MSS. He must have been a person of some learning, who explained 
the words te/axovre aoyvora in Matt. 26: 15, (which to Jews alone are 
precise and intelligible,) by ze/axovra oraryjgas. This love of expla- 
nation shows itself in the valuable MS. D, not merely in single words, 
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but even in whole clauses. E. g. Mark 10:12, 2a» yvvy onodv'on tov 
«vdoa avrng is so expressed as to be inconsistent with the customs of 
the Greeks, according to which wnodvery and anonéunsey were used 
only of the man, while aode/necy, discedere, merely, was allowed to 
the woman, she being permitted to give the onolewemsg yooupe. 
Hence the vulgaris editio altered this clause according to the Greek 
customs: yuv7 gay &A9n and tov avdo0s xad yauron. ‘The phrase- 
ology, Cnrovvres Vegevoul te &% 100 OTOMaTOS aLTOL, ia ZaTNYOO. . . 
Luke 11: 54, was too foreign to be generally understood ; some person 
therefore substituted one more plain: ¢yrovrtes ag ovurjy teva. Aa Perv 
avrou, ive evgoot xatnyooroae avrov. Such explanations, however, 
sometimes succeeded but ill; e. g. Luke 13: 11, where the oriental ex- 
pression: xvevua éyovou aodévevas, was forced to make way for the 
infelicitous explanation: éy ao@éverey iv TOU avevuatos. The altera- 
tions which arose in the text, from the aim to render it more intelligi- 
ble, are seen in great numbers in our MS. of the vulgaris editio, and 
are found in cases which could present no difficulty to a reader who 
could make even moderate pretensions to understanding. 

Ii. The many Hebraisms which constitute one peculiarity of the 
New Testament could not count upon the approbation of Greek gram- 
marians. Such difficult applications of words and foreign arrangement 
of the parts of speech, could not but occasion criticism among a people 
who were very much inclined to it, and laid great stress on purity of 
diction. Hence Luke 20: 11 ,ryoceero mempas, M>W> D1, was al- 
tered to émeuwev, and Mark 2: 15, év t@ xaraxeioGae avror, into xaTa- 
zetuevoy auto; and John 11: 33, évsPouw. 1H avevu. xual erooakev 
éuurov, into éragazdn to mvEvMatt CS EUPQLUOMEVOS. Thus, too, the 
rough Jewish construction éxéi dé éxlnowoe navta ta Orjuara avrov 
ei Tas az0Ug TOU Aaot, stondOen eo Kaneovaovu, (Luke 7: 1.) was 
exchanged for the easy Greek sentence : ore éréhyoev navta te OjMo- 
ta hahwy, yASEv sig Kage. fie 

Numerous as are the casesof this kind in the zovv7y €x000c<, it is nev- 
ertheless true that it contains many Hebraisms which were afterwards 
extirpated by those who in the third century, with similar views and 
critical penetration, accomplished recensions of the text. I will pre- 
sent some proo’s of this important remark. The later text reads, Mark 
14: 25, ouxére ov un ni, where D still has 1g00%m miseyv—Luke 12: 
10, D reads: agednjosroe avr, éig 02 10 VEU KE aylov ov ag snos- 
zat, while the later text has: apefyoerae avrg v0 dé sg tO ayLoY 
mEVEv Lc Plaognuysurte oun aged nostra. — And John 9: 11, annddov 
ody zat éripauny, xai ni0ov Blenwy, while the later text reads: o- 
mEhdov zai vewepevos avéeshewe. 

- JII. Others labored in a different way to make the text plainer, or 
to give it greater circumstantiality, writing the language of one Evan- 
gelist respecting an occurrence in the margin of another. The inten- 
tion was to illustrate the text in this way, but by degrees the notes final- 
ly got into the text itself. This is too well known to require examples 
for proof; but I will give a single one on account of its peculiar absurd- 
ity. In Mark 13: 2, where our Lord speaks of the coming desolation, 
and says that one stone shall not be left upon another, the nowy éx00- 
ous proceeds : ral Ova roroy ueowy GALOS AVAOTHOETAL UVEV YELOWY. 
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The words thus joined to og ov uy xatadudy, are evidently the sub- 
stance of John 2: 19. 

Further, when the Old Testament was quoted in the New rather 
freely and not so as to give the complete import of the passage, readers 
were in the habit of adding the very language of the prophets, or that 
part of it which was wanting. E.g. Matt. 13. 14, where to the cita- 
tion axo ql @xOUGETE, Isaiah’s introduction to these words (6: 9), m0gev- 
OEté, nal simé TH haw routw, was subjoined. 

IV. It is most probable too that the Harmonies occasioned consid- 
erable corruption of the text. The method in which Tatian brought 
together the four Gospels is but little known ; nor is it certain whether 
we really possess the plan of Ammonius through Victor Capuanus or 
not. The xocv7 éxdoovg sometimes contains passages in which the text 
of several Evangelists is so jumbled together, that we cannot but think 
it to be the artificial arrangement of some harmonist. By such com- 
bination, a narration frequently obtained a minuteness of detail, which 
induced some diligent reader to write it down for the sake of illustra- 
tion in the margin of his New Testament. When once there, the next 
transcriber of the copy did it the honor of introducing it into the text 
itself. Thus I account for the remarkable form which Luke 5: 19. 
has obtained 1 in. the MS. D: nad an00T8 EYGOUVTES rove xEvaMOUS, onov 
qv, nord noy Tov xgaS Baroy our a) MAVUAUTLAC). The anooreyacauy- 
te¢ is from Mark 2: 4. anooreyacuy TH aueyny. But the harmonist 
joined with Mark’s verb, instead of oréyn, the xegauoug of Luke. 
From Mark he took further 6xov iv and xga@Parog, and the expres- 
sion xO KOY was borrowed from Luke. In Luke are found the words : 
ouv 7m xAvvediw’ but as there was a xva@Parog already there, the TO 
gadutexos of Mark took the place of vhevddeon, and thus arose ovy t@ 
magadvzexo, and the whole becomes as we find it in this MS. The 
passage Matt. 27: WW: evdvoarres avrov, iuarcor moggueouy xal yra- 
uvoa xoxxivny MEQLED KAY aur@ has been treated in a similar manner. 
Mark (15: 17) has moeqvoar, Luke (23: 2), €o077a@; but John unites 
both in juareov moog ugour. (19: 2.) Mark supplied évdvovoev, which, 
however, was moulded into the form of Matthew’s EXOLOQYTES ; ‘and the 
latter furnished the yhaurvec xoxxivyy. Now the supposed harmony of 
Ammonius gave this passage in the same way, according to Victor : 
* Et exuentes eum, induunt tunicam purpuream, et chlamydem coccin- 
eam cirenmdederunt ei”! In thus inferring from the state of the text 
in particular places, that it originated out of the arrangement of some 
harmonist, we are supported by other facts. The Genealogy of Mat- 
thew, which in MS. D is altered according to that by Luke, betrays an 
attempt of the kind to unite the two. ‘The famous interpolation of MS. 
D in Matt. 20: 28, which in respect to magnitude has not~its equal, 
sprang, it would seem, from such a source. Its substance seems to be 
in Luke 16: 8; but it is given with peculiar freedom and in an extend- 
ed form. T hat i it stood in some connexion with other precepts of Jesus, 
which were brought together on account of their similarity, is evident 
from the first clause, which is not borrowed from Luke, but from some 


1 Ammonii Alexand. Sanctor. Quatuor Evangel. Harmonia. Interpr. Victore 
Epise. Capuano, c. CLXIX. Galland. Biblioth. Patr. Tom. II. 
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other source: vusig dé Cyreize éx urxood avéyjoue ual éx msiCovog &- 
Aactov éivat. From this introduction, it would seem to have been con- 
nected with those discourses of our Lord in which he speaks to his 
disciples respecting comparative greatness, as he did on several occa- 
sions. If this be the case, it is no longer doubtful that it was taken 
from some paraphrastic harmony. ; 

V. Sometimes an individual found a passage or story in the apocry- 
phal books which pleased him, and he wrote it in some suitable place 
on the blank space in his copy. It only needed some ignorant librarius 
to insert it in the next copy which was taken of the former. Thus was 
introduced the story in Luke 6: 5: 17 avr7 utog Oeaodusros tive 
éoyatousvoy 1 oafBarw, siney auto ”AvOouwne, ee wév oldag té 
MOLES, MAXAOLOS &, EC O& UN UidUS, éEntxatavatos xal Nagaarns Ei 
tov vouov. ‘To this, probably, a passage in Justin Martyr is to be as- 
cribed : rauta yao texrovixa Eaya sioyacero, &v avtewmols wr, %QO- 
Tova zal Cuya, Ota TOVTMY xal TIS OLKALOOUINS OUUBOAa daoxwY, Kat 
éveyyy Biov.! It came into his text from the Evangelium infantiae 
Christ. Stroth, who attempted to derive it from the Gospel of the He- 
brews,” did not consider that that book commenced with the baptism of 
our Lord, and thus did not contain the history of his youth. 

VI. The custom of reading these books in the public assemblies, 
frequently procured them an addition by a foreign hand. It was neces- 
sary to divide them into stated sections for reading ; these sections sep- 
arated particular narratives from their connexion, causing the church- 
lessons to begin too abruptly. In order to avoid this inconvenience, an 
introduction was framed, which the reader wrote in the church-copies 

~ for hisown use. In this way interpolations or smaller alterations of the 
text arose in great numbers, the occasion and origin of which may be 
easily discerned, if pains be only taken to examine whether the suspect- 
ed passage was the beginning of an Anagnosis. I will not accumulate 
examples on a point which has long since ceased to be doubtful. At 
Luke 16: 19, an Anagnosis began with the words: avOownog dé weg 
qv mhovocos. The commencement was too abrupt ; therefore the words : 
éinev 08 nai Eveouv nagaBodny, as we find them yet in the text of D, 
were prefixed to the narrative. Compare Luke 12: 2, where an Anag- 
nosis began with : ovdév dé ouyxexaAvupeévov, and observe how the x00- 
vn &x000tg has formed an introduction from the preceding verses: é 
oig énvovvay. . . Another section commenced at John 14: 1, with «7 
zaoaoceodw . .. to which the formula: zai éiney to1g wadyrals av- 
tov, was prefixed. Sometimes a conclusion was affixed to a lesson, 
when it seemed too abruptly broken off. One of these ends in D at 
Luke 6: 10, with the words: zai éleyev avrorg ore %UQLOS EOTLY O Vi- 
0¢ TOU avIonnov zal tov GafPatov, which is taken entirely from an- 
other place. Hiss! 

VII. Another species of alterations are omissions ; we speak here, 
however, only of those which bear the marks of intentional disfiguration. 
As it was frequently the case, that glosses and explanatory marginal 
annotations crept wrongfully into the text, the Diorthotae or correctors 


1 Justin Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 88. 
2 Repert. fir bibl. und morgenl. Litteratur. I. Th. 
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of the MSS. often indulged suspicions in regard to such expressions 
or sentences, judging of them perhaps according to their own critical 
notions. They then exercised their supposed right in respect to them, 
arid either struck them out, or affixed marks of rejection tothem. In 
Matt. 13: 1, év 77 Nuéog éxeivn é&eAOwv O ’/joovs, the expression 010 
TNs olx.ag appeared superfluous and merely a gloss, and therefore was 
rejected from the xow7 éxdoorg. No less useless in Matt. 22: 24, was 
tiv yuvaina avtov following éncyauBosvose 0 adehgos avtov. The 
word éneyau. includes this, and avaor7oee onéoue sufficiently confirms 
it; therefore cyjv yuv. avr. was suppressed. In Mark 15: 24, tig wu 
con is implied by the preceding Baddovtes xAnjgov én avta; it was 
therefore omitted in the xowvy éxdoore. 

VIII. Another cause very similar to the last, often gave rise to re- 
jections. Synonymous expressions or phrases immediately following 
one another were imperfections in Greek construction with which no 
good writer would be chargeable without peculiar reasons. A reader 
or corrector who judged merely as a Greek, and knew not the pecu- 
liar structure and usages of the Hebrew language, would deem himself 
indisputably authorized by the grammatical! iaws of his nation, to strike 
out one of two synonymous phrases from the text asa scholion. So it 
happened in Mark 8: 15, where the first of the two equivalent words 
Goaté, GAenete, was struck out; and Mark 11: 28, where év mole é&ovu- 
lg tavTa movei¢, and the words immediately following, xa? rio ooo 
tHv éovolay Tavtny édwxey, mean nearly the same thing: hence sen- 
tence of rejection was passed upon the latter clause. In Luke 21: 15, 
OvynSovtas avrEcmély | AvTLOTHVaAl,—avtéiTEiy Was expressed by av- 
tvorjvat, and therefore was omitted. In John 10: 18, the words: ahh 
gy THINUL aUTNY Ux EU“aUTOU, appeared to be contained both in the 
preceding and following clauses, and were therefore omitted as tautolo- 
gical. ’ 

Such are the various facts which the MS. D presents to our observa- 
tion, on which we may found a sketch of the fate of the text during the 
period of the ocvy éxdoovg, and by which we may elucidate that part 
of sitesi which the torch of criticism ‘has hitherto only feebly illu- 
mined. 


§ 25 


Yet our idea of the xocv7) &doovg would be very inaccurate, did we 
expect to find all the corruptions to which it was exposed exhibited to- 
gether in’a single MS. Its Jot must have been different in every prov- 
ince, in every decennium, and in every house. It was not the case that 
every thing which an industrious and acute or incompetent reader add- 
ed to his MS., and the alterations he made in particular passages, found 
their way into all the copies and were spread abroad to all places and 
persons. Such scholia and alterations frequently did not pass the thresh- 
old of their birth-place and perished with the MS.; while on the other 
hand, others were extended further by means of copies, and in other 
hands received fresh additions. What Jerome says of the condition of 
the Septuagint, is applicable here: “‘xoev7 pro locis et temporibus et 
pro voluntate scriptorum vetus corruptaest.”” Though we have drawn 
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the various classes of corruptions from D, yet we must not expect to 
find in this MS. all the particular cases which may be arranged under 
them. Other copies had many, which we seek in vain in this. Ire- 
naeus, for example, read in his copy for éxi ray yyv, in Matt. 10: 29, the 
words €/¢ rv nayid«. He comments expressly upon it : “Si quis, quod 
dictum est. ...enumerare voluerit captos ubique passeres ... et cau- 
sam requirere, ob quam heri tanti ,... hodie iterum tanti capti_ sint,” 
&c.! This reading occurs frequently in Origen also, and in other wri- 
ters; but it is wanting in the MS. D. Justin has quoted Matt. 19: 17, 
as follows : sig gorey ayadog 0 narng 0 év ovyavoig;? Lrenaeus also read 
it in his copy: 6 naryo év r01g ovgavois,3 &c. The passage Matt. 7: 
22, appears still more remarkable, as Justin read it: odAol ée0v0d poe’ 
HUQLE, Ev TW OW OvOUaTL EqayouEy, xal EniouEY, nai OuvaMELs En0Lnoa- 
usv.4 Tt appears, also, in a similar form in Origen, in his second book 
against Celsus, c. 46, and in other places. Clement found the passage 
Matt. 10: 26, in his copy thus: ovdéy xguatov 0 ov gaveowOjostat, 
ovde néxahuumevor, 0 ovx% anoxalvgdyoerae;° as also Origen has quot- 
ed it, towards the close of his 16th Homily on Jeremiah. So different 
were the copies of this period, that the Codex D, prolific in corruptions 
as it is, gives us but a very imperfect idea of the xorv7] éxdoorsg as it ex- 
isted even in any one region. 

On the margin of the Philoxenian version, there are occasionally 
found fragments of a manuscript which Thomas of Charkel saw in the 
monastery of St. Antonius at Alexandria, and from which he inserted 
particular readings upon the margin of this version ; but he did this in 
the Gospels too rarely to permit us to learn much in regard to them. 
That the MS. was remarkably rich in such variations, we perceive from 
the fact that he found in it the grossest and most striking which has yet 
been discovered, viz. Matt. 20: 28, vueic dé Cnreite éx urxoov avijoas, 
x. t. 4. Besides this remarkable passage, in which his Alexandrian MS. 
agrees with D, he has communicated to us still others. He and D have 
in common the addition in Mark 4: 9, zai 6 ovviwy outer ; they also 
resemble each other in the reading, Luke 12: 1, aoddwy dé wugeaduv 
suvaySeoay xizhw, and modhay dé Gyhwv ovrmEegueyovtmy xvzho. 
The Philoxenian margin has too, in Luke 11: 53, where D inserts the 
words, évaaeov navtog tov Aaod after m0 avcous, the same interpo- 
lation ; it has even received a fresh addition here. They both also read 
in John 21: 18, coe o¢ Cwoovow and Luke 6: 5, uovorg rorg iegevorr, 
&c. &c. Besides such readings, Thomas also sometimes noted in his 
margin such as are wholly peculiar, which may be regarded as evi- 
dence of the condition of the xovv7 ézdo0r¢ in other MSS. After Matt. 
27: 16, deyouevoy BavafBpav, his margin proceeds : oaruG dv oraow 
reve. yevouevny év vy nodes nol povov Hv PEBlymeros ug Qudaxny, 
jrav thy movnoiav, tnv Unoxoloty avtwy. Luke 22: 18, 


Luke 22: 23, av 


1 L. 2. Adv. Huer. c. 21. n. 2. 

2 Dial. cum Tryph. ec. 96. 

3 L. 1. Adv. Haer. c. 20. n. 2. 

4 Apol. Maj. c. 16. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 76. 
5 L. Strom. 275. Lyeb. 223. Venet. 
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Fug Onov xawvov nlm avro év ry Baorisia cov Gov. John 3: 6, yeyere 


ee ee She deat on Cea 
wnuevov &% tov voatog xai rou nvevu.... John 18; 18, tov éveaurov 
Sanaa) y > 4 cy” , aa 
éxéivou, anéotéthey ovy auvtov 0 Avvag dsdemevory mQ0¢ Katagay, ror 
. r 
aoylegen. 


So impossible is it to obtain a knowledge of the xowwy éx000¢ from a 
single MS., that our investigations in the important relic preserved in 
the library at Cambridge, rather inform us how much we have to. wish 
for another like it, than satisfy our inquiries. Yet since fortune willed 
that but a single MS. of this kind should escape the ravages of capri- 
cious time, it is well that the lot fell to this in particular, which has on- 
ly become the more instructive to us from the many accidents to which 
it has been exposed. 

But where, in what country, was its text first formed? In Egypt, or 
more particularly in Alexandria? Such is my opinion, and it seems to 
me as correct as any critical position is. The MS. does indeed contain 
readings of several fathers of the second and third centuries, as we have 
clearly shown ; but generally, in the character of the whole text, in the 
constant similarity of minute readings, which, it is true, are not very 
striking, but are on that account of more weight when coincident, it 
approaches nearest to those copies which Clement of Alexandria made 
use of in his writings, and those which Origen followed in such of his 
as preceded his emendation of the text, by which he crowned his 
claims to the gratitude of the Christian school. We may adduce in 
confirmatiom of our position, the MS. from which Thomas of Char- 
kel, in the monastery of the Antonians at Alexandria, transferred read- 
ings to the margin of the Philoxenian version. For these reasons, I 
believe the text of this MS. was originally formed in Alexandria or at 
least in Egypt, before it entered upon its wanderings, and that it pre- 
sents us with the xovv7 éxdoovg of that country. 


§ 26. 


We are in possession of another document of the same age, which 
no longer indeed speaks to us in Greek, but yet affords us considerable 
information respecting the condition of the text. We mean the old 
Syriac version, the Peschito, whose origin belongs, according to the 
most moderate estimate, to the third century. 

In many points, in the peculiarities of trifling readings, it bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Cambridge MS. This has long been agreed 
among critics ; and on this account we may spare ourselves any further 
proof of the assertion. Yet nearly allied to this MS. as it is, and much 
as it has of its character, it does not lose on that account its own pecu- 
‘liar features, but pursues its course without restraint, often not agreeing 
with a single MS. 

This resemblance to D. frequently presents us anew with the same: 
appearances which we have already considered; but there is also a 
multitude of novel and in general wholly peculiar readings. Yet I 
have observed hardly one which is not comprehended under some one 
of the species above enumerated. Plainer expressions are substituted for 
obscure ones, or indefinite passages assisted in their sense by a slight 
alteration or interpolation. Matt. 21:34, for example, is rendered plain- 
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er by tov dunehavos edbrod after rove xaonovs; and Luke 12: 45, by 
Tou xugtov aveou after nasdiozag. So Luke 9: 34, where for éxetvoug 
slosh eiv, the clause, ozs éBlewar Mavony nal’ Hiiav avehOovres eie 
THY veg... . was inserted. Passages were transferred from one Gospel 
into another, as in Matt. 28:18, after xai éni yo yng the words: xad 
KODWS aNEOTAAKE ME O NATO MOU, xayW UNOOTEAAM Uuas, and in Luke 
9: 39, after xoacec the words: zat toicee tous Oddvtas aurou &e. Se. 
Some additions have also arisen from the Church-lessons, e. g. Luke 15: 
11, where in the Syriac church the lesson appointed for the fifth day of 
the first week in Lent commenced, was thus altered: etme 0é avroig m0- 
Aw 0 Lnoovs, avedwidg tg. . . Some passages were omitted also on sus- 
picion that they were glosses or explanatory observations; e. g. Mark 
7: 2, xowvats yegot, rovr. ory. In short, the cases which we find here 
are perfectly similar to those before enumerated, and nowhere is any 
other species of variation presented to our notice. 

On the contrary, the text of the xoev7 £x0oovg in Syria was not ex- 
posed to so many accidents, as that of the MS. D. No repugnance to 
Hebrew phrases and idioms is perceptible in it; for they were not 
strange to the Syrian, being analogous to those of his ‘own language. 
Hence in this respect the text was more fortunate. Nor is there any 
trace in it of the influence of the Apocryphal books, nor, what is rather 
singular, of the harmonies even, although that of Tatian was extensive- 
ly read in these countries and very long enjoyed favor and repute. 

This fact is to be explained by local circumstances which operated 
differently upon the text in the two countries. Literature of every 
kind was always rife in Alexandria; and probably this was the birth- 
place of many of the Apocryphal books. A multitude of Librariz, Di- 
orthote and Grammarians were always active to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of learning, and each diffused the vapours of his own eru- 
dition into the surrounding atmosphere ; and this perhaps contributed 
not a little to the production in that populous city of the cavilling, car- 
ping tone, for which it was so celebrated. It is true that Syrians at this 
period frequently travelled to this city to acquire information and learn- 
ing; but such persons were but individuals, while everything with 
which papyrus was concerned, was collected permanently in the coun- 
try which possessed the monopoly of that article. Where the business 
of Emendator or Scholiast, or pretension to it, was socommon, it could 
not well be otherwise than that the text should be exposed to much ill 
treatment which it would not meet with elsewhere. 

The MSS. of the xovvy éxdoovg in Syria contained, notwithstand- 
ing, several important readings which we seek in vain in the Egyptian 
MSS. I shall here exibit some of them which may be regarded as 
characteristic, and will enable us too, to recognise and trace to their 
origin such offshoots as in process of time arose from this text. One.is 
in Matt. 6: 13, which is remarkable for being a variation of a different 
species from any of the preceding, having sprung from the public forms 
of prayer. It is the well known addition : ot, oov éotw H Buorreia, 
nal duvauls, zal ddke, cig tovg atavag. Others are Matt. 20: 22, 
and 23, uéhho niverv—xal 10 Pantioue, 0 eyo Bont Coucr, Banrvody- 
vat. Mark 6: 11, &¢ uaorvg. avrois—apny heyo UMLV, aVEXTOTEOOY 
Zorat Sodopuors, 7 Touogdocs év nucog xoioewms, n ty mwohet éxetyy. 
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Mark 13: 14, 1799 Zosuadosmo—zo Osdév Und Aavend tod noogyrov. 
, , , 2 X ~~! if ‘ 
Luke 4: 18, ameoradxée ws—lacaoPas TOUS OVYTETOUMMEVOUS THY “xaO- 
‘Olav. 
§ 27. 


These are the two principal branches of the zoevy éxdootg of which 
we still have any knowledge. Of these the Syriac did not overstep its 
original bounds ; while, on the other hand, the African extended itself 
far into the western churches. Alexandria had long supplied the west 
with Greek copies of all works of learning; and the west obtained 
from the same source MSS. of the N. T.! 

When at the close of the second, or in the third century, Latin ver- 
sions of the N. I’. were composed in Italy and on the northern coast of 
Africa, they were made from the xovvy éxdoorg. How could it be oth- 
erwise when there existed none of the recensions which originated at 
the close of the third century? The agreement of these versions with 
D is undeniable and striking, aad not another word is necessary to 
make it probable that they were derived from similar Greek copies. 

Simple and historically true as is this solution of their mutual agree- 
ment, and obvious as it is, yet some have been more inclined to turn 
their attention to a distance, and to suppose reasons which are neither 
well contrived nor natural. The Latins have been accused of altering 
the Greek text according to their versions. But did they then interpo- 
late the copies of Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria according 
to their versions? Did they have emissaries in Syria to corrupt the 
Greek text and the copies of the Peschito there? Did they corrupt too 
the Syriac MSS. of the Nestorians? And did they moreover alter Mar- 
cion’s Codex according to their views and their version? Was there 
any Latin version in the time of Ireneus ? or if there were, was the 
Greek text immediately altered according to it? did it become directly 
the idol of the Latins ? f 

When did the Latins begin to think so highly of their version, and 
to set it up as the standard of the text? ‘Tertullian was not aware of 
any thing of this kind, when he said: “‘It is not in the Greek as it has now 
become current with the Latins through a cunning or a silly eversion,” 
(a play upon words; eversion for a wretched version.)? As little was 
Victorinus, when he said respecting Matt. 6: 11, “It is otherwise in the 
Greek ; but the Latins did not comprehend it, or were not able to ex- 
press it.”3 Hilary of Poictiers* speaks unfavorably of it, and goes 


1 Suetonius in Domitiano ¢.20. « Quanquam bibliothecas incendio absump- 
tas impensissime reparare curdsset, exemplaribus undique petitis, missisque Alex- 
andriam qui describerent emendarentque.”’ 

2 Tertull. de Monogam, c. 11. 

3 Victorin, L. II, Contra Arian. c. 8. L. I.c. 49. 

4 Hilar. Tract. in Ps. 138, n. 43. “Latina translatio, dum virtutem dicti ig- 
norat, magnam intulit obscuritatem, non discernens ambigui sermonis propri- 
etatem, quod enim nobiscum scribitur. . . . cum Grecis hoc modo est. . . Comp. 
Tract. in Ps. 118, Litt. He. n.1, and De Trin, L. XI.n. 17. “Secundum latini- 
tatem obscurius hoc dictum videtur (Ephes. 1; 17), quia latinitas pronominibus 
non utitur, que grecitas usu honesto et necessariosemper usurpat. Ita enim 
seribitur: 0 8d; rov xvolov, x. t. A, 
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back himself to the Greek phraseology; as also Ambrose sometimes 
appeals to the text in Greek “‘unde transtulerunt Latini.’* 

Augustine hasexpressed himself on this point, particularly in his books 
De Doctrina Christiana, as strongly and plainly as any more modern 
writer: “Et Latinz quidem lingue homines, (says he, L. II. De 
Doctr. Christ, c. XI.) quos nuncinstruendos suscepimus, duabus alliis 
ad scripturaram divinarum cégnitionem opus habent, Hebrza scilicet et 
Greca, ut ad exemplaria precedentia recurratur, si quam dubitationem 
attulerit Latinorum interpretum varietas.” ‘‘ We frequently cannot 
comprehend the translators, he proceeds (L. II. De Doctr. Chr. c. 14), 
unless we bring to our aid the language from which they translated ; 
how often do they miss the sense unless they are possessed of peculiar 
learning? We are, therefore, obliged to examine the original lan- 
guages ; linguarum illarum, ex quibus in Latinam Scriptura pervenit, 
petenda cognitio est.” Soon afterwards, in the same Book, 16th 
chapter, he says : “libros autem novi Testamenti, si quid in Latinis 
varietatibus titubat, Grecis cedere oportere dubium non est.” Now, if 
such were the principles of all the noted fathers of the Latin church, 
by what right can it be assumed that theso called Codices Latinizantes 
are alterations of the text according to the Latin versions. 

The opinion of Jerome on this subject is generally known ; and even 
the later fathers, Sedulius, Beda, and Atto of Vercelli, do not differ 
from their predecessors on this point. But, while these opinions pre- 
vailed, the great schism between the Greeks and Latins occurred, and 
separated the two churches from each other so far, that the latter, even 
if they had had the disposition, were no longer able to exert any influ- 
ence over either the rites, tke creed, or the MSS. of the churches 
which belonged to the Greek patriarchate. 

I will not however assert that the inhabitants of Magna Graecia or 
of Southern Gaul, or even readers at Rome, who were acquainted with 
the Greek language, did not anciently subjoin to the Greek MSS. gloss- 
es, explanations, and ill-judged emendations. They might do it with 
as much right as their brethren in Asia, in Peloponnesus, or Alexan- 
dria. Yet our observations on the history of the text, exhibit but a 
single example, (viz. Luke 12: 30, éoxsown gudaxy,) which seems 
rather to have been of Italian than pure Greek origin. But I do stead- 
fastly deny that in ancient times the Greek copies were purposely, from 
prejudice and excessive veneration for the Latin Version, corrupted ac- 
cording to it, and the Bibles of other countries and nations interpolated 
from it. Such an idea could never have been regarded with favor by 
learned men, except when they forgot their learning; it is an idea 
which has hitherto been the greatest hindrance to the development of 
the history of the text. 

If the inaccuracies of occidental copyists, as e. g. the readings, I7é- 
To0US, henouoou, xareyédwy autor, found in D, are alleged by any one 
as evidence of corruption by the Latins, let it be remembered that in 
this discussion we have no concern with the unintentional ignorance of 
copyists. 

If the Latins did thus interpolate, why is it that no Greek MSS. pre- 
vious to the Montfortian Codex in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 


5 Ambros. De Spirit. Sanct. L. II. c. 5. De fide. L. ibe! 4, 
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contain the celebrated passage of the three witnesses, I. John 5: 7, 
which stands in several Latin Fathers and Bibles? It was, on account 
of its doctrinal importance, at least worth the trouble of attempting 
something in its favor. Now if nothing of the kind was done by the 
ancients in this place, why should it have been done in other places, in 
which not-even the remotest prejudice in behalf of a creed or of certain 
favorite opinions could operate ? piece 

There is an important doctrinal reading of genuine Latin origin in 
John 3: 6, which occurs in Tertullian thus: “quod de carne natum est, 
caro est, quia ex carne natum est, et id quod de spiritu natum est, spirit- 
us est, quia Deus spiritus est, et de Deo natus est.”! Yet it appears in no 
Greek Codex before the twelfth century, and even then not in its whole 
extent.2_ The same Codex has several such readings of Latin origin ; yet 
they were not introduced into this MS. by a Latin, but a Greek, and by 
no means mala fide in order to corrupt the text. The copyist says 
himself, at John 7: 29 where he has inserted such an addition, that he 
borrowed it from Latin MSS; for the marginal note: e/¢ ro Papatxov 
sayyéhvov touro svoor is, as Birch assures us, ab ipsd primd manu. 

Something however of the nature alleged, very naturally took place 
at this period. It had become the most earnest endeavor of the Greeks 
to end at once the protracted schism, to bury animosities, and to effect 
a reconciliation with the Latins. They proposed to the Pope every 
means of reconciliation, for the purpose of arming the entire Western 
world against the East, which threatened the destruction of the Empire 
of Constantinople, and of inducing it to enter upon the celebrated 
crusades which would assist their smking state. Under these cir- 
cumstances, attempts of the kind which we observe in Codex Barbe- 
rinus 10, were natural and are easily comprehended. It was at this 

_ period that the Latin text obtained an influence over the copies of other 
nations which criticism must wish had never been acquired. The close 
connexion which the Armenian princes maintained with the crusades, 
brought Haitho, king of Armenia, to a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage and version, according to which, unfortunately, he altered and 
as he thought amended the Bible of his own nation. 

Now, as it is not only impossible to prove that any thing of this sort 
took place in high antiquity, but the contrary rather is evinced on indis- 
putable grounds, the agreement of the first Latin versions with D, or 
with the MS. exhibited on Thomas of Charkel’s margin, can be explain- 
ed only from the fact, that these MSS. present the free text of the xovwn 
x0oovg, and the most ancient Latin versions were made from copies of 
the xovvn éxdoorg. Hence these versions are in truth, with the excep- 
tion of what Latin authors of glosses may have smuggled into them, 
monuments of the most ancient text. 


§ 28. 


_The Latins in their MSS. frequently placed the Greek text by the 
side of their version, not in order to corrupt it, but that easy recourse 
might be had, when thought necessary, to the original text. The Greek 


1 Tertull. De carne Christi. c. 18. Ambros. De Spirit. Sanct. L. IIf.c. 11. 
® Cod. Barber. 10. in Birch Prolegom. in IV. Evangel. p. XX XIII. seq. 
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text which they used, was that of the xoev2] édoow. In other coun- 
tries, aS soon as an amended text was obtained, the old was generally 
consigned to oblivion, or to some place of deposit in which were pre- 
served the labors of the ancient fathers ; but not so among the Latins. 
‘They clung tenaciously to this old edition, which was so closely related 
to their versions ; and regarded the recensions, two of which appeared at 
nearly the same time, as innovations. Gelasius rejected these recen- 
sions, and in his decree, the words of which we shall quote hereafter, 
classed them among the apocryphal writings; and even Jerome, who 
possessed incomparably more acquaintance with biblical literature, did 
not think at all more favorably of them, as we shall see hereafter. 

Hence, when this father received a commission from Damasus to 
amend one of these Latin versions, which was afterwards to be prescrib- 
ed for general use, he, for this purpose, made use only of suck ancient 
Greek MSS. as did not deviate widely from the common text of the La- 
tins! The last characteristic would have beeh sufficient to assure us 
that they must have been such Codices as are called Latinizing among 
us, even had he not used the expression ancient Greek MSS. by which 
he intends to make it clear. But the word ancient further informs us, 
that they were not copies of the text of the recensions, as these came 
into circulation hardly eighty years before this father. 

Since, then, in the days of Jerome the zou éxdooeg had no rival in 
the West, and even towards the close of the fifth century, was confirm- 
ed in its exclusive authority by a decree of Pope Gelasius, we need no 
further explanation how, after its general circulation elsewhere had 
ceased, it could come to us ina MS. whose age cannot reach so high 
as the fifth century, or how it could have been preserved by the side of 
a Latin version, in a MS. of Italian or Southern Gallic origin, such as 
the Cambridge Codex. 

From these observations we may predict what we have to expect in 
the various Graeco-Latin MSS. now extant. Among these I know of 
one remarkable Codex of the four Gospels, which has returned for a 
time to deep obscurity, until it can appear in daylight in a country 
which has not met with so fearful a lot as our own. I intended to have 
adorned this history of the text by its aid ; but the events of the last few 
years have destroyed more than one hope of this kind. 


§ 29. 


There are also some MSS. of more recent date in our critical stock, 
which accord in a peculiar manner with the Cambridge Codex and with 
such (e. g. B and L) as resemble it. One of these MSS. is Wetst. I. 
or Basil. VI. 27, a copy of the four Gospels of the tenth century ; the 
other parts of the New Testament which are bound with it, are not of 
the same date. There is, besides, Wetst. 18, or Codex Reg. 2244. of 
the Gospels, (also ‘called Kiusteroparisin. 6.) of the thirteenth century ; 
and Wetst. 69. in the library at Leicester, of the fourteenth ; also Gries- 
bach’s 124, and a Vienna MS. Lambec. 31. of the twelfth century, con- 
taining the Gospels. 


1 Epist. ad Damas. ‘“‘Codicum Graecorum..... collatione, sed yeterum, 
quae non multum a lectionis Latinae consuetudine discreparent.” 
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These MSS. were mostly written at a period in which it was possible 
for the Latin version to have an influence upon the condition of 
the Greek text, and, as we have seen, really had. ‘There is there- 
fore a well-grounded suspicion respecting them, that they are Codices 
Latinizantes, and that the resemblance between D and them may have 
been occasioned by transferring into them from the Latin Bibles, those 
readings which the latter derived originally from the xovv7 Ex000L6, 
from which they were translated. : 

I. Yet there are in these MSS., viz. 1, 13, 69, 124, very ancient 
readings which occur no where else. Cod. 13 and 124 read in Matt. 
15: 6. nxvgw@oate tOv vomoy TOU Ye0U, as Ptolemy in the second centu- 
ry worded the passage in his Letter to Flora, n. 2. He has also given 
Luke 6: 29, with the peculiar reading, orgewor avtm zai tyv addny, 
(Ep. ad Flor. n. 4.) which is to be found only in 69 and 124. Porphy- 
ry charged Matthew with ignorance for ascribing to Isaiah the citation, 
Matt. 13: 35 ;! while of the MSS. now extant, only I, 18, 38, 124, and 
MS. 10, read dua Hoaiov tov noogytov.. Mark 8: 31, the Peschito 
and Justin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryph. c. 76. and 100.) have given 7 
TOITH 7MEVG avaorrvee, as dot, 18, 69, 124. Luke 6: 36, Justin read : 
olxtigMovEs WS ral 0 natng vucdv o ovgareos (Dial. cum Tryph. c. 
96.); just so 13, 69, 124. Luke 19: 26, Marcion read: xai 0 doxet 
tyeuv aoOnoerat’.so also Codex 69. 

If. They have many readings in common with Origen, which are 
met with in none of the ancient and in few of the more modern MSS. 
This is true especially of Codex 1, or Basil. B. VI. 27, which, besides, 
on account of its antiquity, having been written in the tenth century 
during the schism of the Greeks, is not liable to the charge of Latiniz- 
ing ; but it is true also of the others in many cases. Yet it isincumbent 
on me to prove it in respect to the Basil MS. just named, in order to re- 

‘move every possible suspicion of its Latinizing. For this purpose I 
have selected only such readings as it alone of all the MSS. now known 
contains, or has in common with only one or two MSS. of modern date. 
The passages here noticed have already been taken from Origen’s 
works, and hence do not now need a particular citation. 

In Matt. 6: 25, the words xa? ri ainre are omitted in this Codex; 
as also by Clement of Alexandria and Justin. In Matt. 7: 28, it reads 
TOAVTES OL OyAoe' 8: 8, it omits 6 mazg wou" 10: 23, it reads (as also 13, 
124) qevyere eto tnv étegay, nov éx Tavrng diaduwow Vuas gevyerE 
sig tyv addy’ 13: 36, E’o tHv Oixiay avrod' 18: 52, dorig mEOMEQEL ex 
zov tyoavoeor’ 14: 36, tra KQY ovo" so also Cod. 13 and 33. In 

“15: 11, xovvor rov &vGoewnor is wanting ; 15: 22, it reads deeva@s dae- 


movivecat’ 16: 12, ano ray corm, add’ and. . . . 16: 19, 00a av dxj- 
ong... . dsdemeva. . . . wal doa ay Avong... . Aeduueva; 18: 8, 


Bln Onvas sig cay yeevvav rod mvgdg’ 18: 10, after ayyedou avtay, ev 
oveavors is wanting ; so also Cod. 13.—18: 17, it reads: gor0 oot to 
Aounov' 18: 25, it omits 0 xvecog avrovd ; 18: 27, for to dévecoy it puts 
maoay THY opecdny ; 19: 29, for 7 matéoa, 7) uNTEO it puts ‘7 yovErs” 
21: 13, menoenxare onndacov’ 22: 7, it writes avetie for anmdece ; 22: 


ek Evangelista vester Matthaeus tam imperitus fuit, ut diceret, ‘quod scrip- 
tum est per Jesaiam prophetam, &c.’’ Hieronym. Comment. in Ps. 77. 
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16, nedomnoy cvOounov; 24: 48, xvouds mov éoyeoUoat. All these 
readings, which we have here extracted from the Gospel of Matthew, 
and most of which this Codex alone contains without agreeing with any 
other, occur in the works of Origen, nearly all of which were “composed 
before he prepared his Recension of the text. Hence they are certain- 
fy ancient, and their origin falls in the time of the xovv2) éxdooce. 

Ill. We meet with many of the peculiar readings of this MS. in the 
Peschito: this is however more especially the case with the MSS. 18, 
69, 124. Of this we will present proof. In Matt. 14:7, the MSS. 13 
and 124 read wmoder for ouotoynoery ; 14: 24, rds oradious mohhove 
ano TIS yng anelyewy, 13 and 124. aie 27, 1 and 124 have zara ta 
éoye for xara thy aoake' 21: 26, eigov ‘for é éyovoe’ 22: 37. Is, 69, 
124 read Oeavoig o0v, xo év OAy Ty LOYVE Gov ‘—Mark 8: 29, 0 Xowo- 
TOS, 0 viog TOU deo Carros, 13, 69, 124.--9: 11, mwg ov “Aeyoucey" 
13, 69, 124.—9: 34, év tH 00M, TIS autor weil ein" 13, 69.—I1: 13, 
Pie sig aurny, & aoa’ 69, 124. ~=12: 6, VOTEGOY. ors ett, for ére ovr. 
13, 69, 124.—14: 64, ‘Phaognuias Tou OTOMaTOS auton, 13, 69, 124.— 
14: 67, iovoe avroy for ovo rov Téryor 1, 69,—15: 6, “ALG THV 
évorny siaOer 6 HyEumy anodvecy. 13, 69, 124. 

IV. We discover many of their peculiarities in Egypt in the The- 
ban or Memphitic version, and in the Alexandrian MS. in the cloister 
of the Antonians, from which Thomas of Charkel made extracts. 

Hence it appears that the MSS. under consideration do not contain 
a text collected from modern materials, and which has received its pre- 
sent form from the blunders and caprices of ater copyists united in one 
disorderly mass; but that those readings which are peculiar are in part 
very ancient. And though it is moreover remarkable that their text 
agrees so nearly with the unusual readings of Codex D, it is rather to 
be supposed, that this agreement originated in ancient times, than that 
it was occasioned by the Latin versions at a period when the Latin ver- 
sions which contain such readings (namely those antecedent to Jerome) 
were preserved only here and there as rare copies entirely supplanted 
by the dominant text. 

Hence suspicion can attach itself no longer to any passages but those 
which bear a striking resemblance to the Latin text of Jerome or Alcu- 
in. And were I freely to concede something of this sort in respect 
to those MSS. which were written at the period of the reconciliation 
between the Greeks and Latins, i. e. in the twelfth century and after- 
wards, as was the case with the MSS. 13, 69, and 124, there would yet 
remain the general conclusion that, such passages excepted, they pre- 
sent a very ancient text, nearly that of Codex D, i. e. the xoev7) 
éx000t6. 

Now the reason why, long after the zowwn éxOoclg had gone out of 
use, transcripts were still made from it, was, I suppose, that the libra- 
rit, "who knew nothing of an amended text, eagerly copied such MSS. 
as were recommended by a venerable exterior and the marks of high 
antiquity. 

In conclusion I have further to observe, that Codex 124 harmonises 
more than its companions with the old Syriac version, and with a Re- 
éension which was formed from MSS. of the zocvy éxdoars of Syria. 
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§ 30. 


Now as the Cambridge MS. gives us a representation of the nowy, 
éx0oorg of the Gospels, we may reasonably expect to find the same in 
the Acts of the Apostles. And certainly its text in this book resembles 
very much that of the Gospels. It deviates just as much from the usu- 
al track of MSS., contains as many notes and glosses of learned and un- 
learned men, and evinces everywhere that many persons have been 
concerned in adding to it, and in putting it into a condition which re- 
sembles any thing rather than that of a MS. which has been tested by 
the rules of criticism and purified from every thing extraneous. 

There is a most evident resemblance to this MS. in the Codex of 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, which once, it is clear, be- 
longed to the Venerable Bede, and is now preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. It contains the Acts of the Apostles, and bears the 
mark E, among the MSS. of that book. 

Of a similar character was one of those MSS. which Thomas of 
Charkel found at Alexandria, in the beginning of the seventh century, 
among the antiquities of the Antonian monastery, and collated upon 
the margin of the Philoxenian version. 

To which may be added an ancient Egyptian version, in the Theban 
dialect ; probably the most ancient of that country. 

These four monuments present us with the xoer7 éxdoocg of Egypt 
and the West, as respects the Acts of the Apostles. 

The character of the text of this period in another country, Syria, is 
presented as faithfully as it could be by a single document, in the 
Church-version of the Syrians, the Peschito. 

This view of the Acts, is a natural deduction from that which we 
have just taken of the z0lvn éx000t¢ of the Gospels. The former 
stands or falls according to the fate of the latter. Yet we have several 
other arguments to support our position in regard to the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The ancient fathers have quoted this book much less frequently than 
the Gospels. These latter documents of Christianity were much 
the richest in information and in materials for moral and doctrinal dis- 
courses, and also for polemical purposes. For these reasons, Justin and 
Theophilus of Antioch and even Clement of Alexandria have seldom 
made use of the Acts of the Apostles. The same holds true also of 
Origen, a very voluminous writer. Irenaeus, from the order of his sub- 
jects and the method pursned by him, was led more frequently than any 
other of the ancients to this book ; but unfortunately we have scarcely 
the tenth part of this father’s haeresiological works in their original 
language. Time has destroyed the rest, and has left us, instead, only 
a Latin translation. Yet we can sometimes still discover, from the con- 
nexion, what he read in his copy of the Acts of the Apostles. But 
this agreeable assistance is not afforded us so frequently as we could 
wish or as we stand in need of it. 

If we may judge from the translation, Irenaeus found in his biblical 
MS, at Acts 2: 24, instead of rag wdtvag 100 Gavarov, the expression 
tag wdivas tov gdov. We cannot, indeed, certainly determine from 
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the connexion, that the translator found it so in the original; but a 
more ancient father, Polycarp, quotes the passage exactly so in his E- 
pistle to the Philippians, and so it stands in D.' ‘The father’s reading 
of Acts 4: 31, is yet extant in the Greek, according to which his copy 
had, after wera nagénotas, the addition :? ravti 1 Dedovte nLoTEvEry, 
which is read in the MS. D, and also in E. Codex E has in Acts 8: 
36, after ci xwdvee we Banteodjvat, the words: sine 02 ait 0 Dihin- 
MOS" EUV MLOTEVELS eg Odng r7S xagdlas Gov owOHon. “Anoxgrdeie 08 
ims MLOTEVH EG TOV XgLOrOY, LOY Liov Tov Geov. Thomas of Char- 
kel found something similar in his ancient Alexandrian copy; D wants 
this. Now it appears from a free citation by Irenaeus, the Greck of 
which is still extant, that this addition certainly existed in his copy of 
the Acts: we avrog suvodyos, says he, mevoveis, nai mugautina assay 
Banriodyvat, eheye’ neotevw tov viov Tov GEod sivas Aoouv Xovorov.? 
In Acts 14: 10, D and another ancient MS. proceed after t7) gary 
thus: ool Aéyw év 1a Ovouare rob xvolou /yoov Xovorov avactnde. ... 
Irenaeus also read this, for he has comprised its purport in a free nar- 
rative: “ Et iterum Lystris, et Lyciae, cum esset Paulus cum Barnaba, 
a nativitate claudum in nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi ambulare fe- 
cisset.”* This father found too, as Semler has already remarked, in 
Acts 15: 2, the addition contained in D and in the MS. of Thomas of 
Charkel. At least he read one half of it: of dé éhnAvOores ano ‘/egou- 
oodju (here Thomas ends) xegnyyelharo avrois, to Havin not ro 
BaovaBa, “al teow Gddovs, avafvulvecy. This remarkable reading, 
which makes Paul and Barnabas to have been sent for by the Apostles to 
Jerusalem, is exhibited in part thus in the paraphrastic narrative of Ire- 
naeus: “ Quoniam autem his, qui ad Apostolos vocaverunt eum de 
quaestione, acquievit Paulos, et ascendit ad eos cum Barnaba ad Hiero- 
solymam’’ &c.° 

In all the works of Clement, I find only two important quotations 
from the Acts of the Apostles. One is from c. 10: v. 11, 12, in which 
D and E, and also two other MSS. agree with him. It is the follow- 
ing; ad re oxsvos rétragory agyats éxdedemevov Ent rng ys MOVTO Toe 
TETOANOOA “Ul TH EQMETU TNS NS, Kal TU MTNVA TOV OUEUVOU Ey a- 
z@, %. t. 4. We easily see that this has several peculiarities.© The 
other is from Acts 16: 23--28 ; he quotes it in the fourth book of his 
Stromata, and a part of it again in the fifth.” The remarkable readings 
in it are: yéeo@y avOouwnivwy, in which he is accompanied by D and 
another older MS; av yévog av@ounwy, in which the MS. of Thomas 
of Charkel agrees with him ; and lastly ¢yzeiy ro Seiov, as is read in D 
and the Latin text of Irenaeus. To these may be added Acts 7: 22, 
where he had in his copy naouv tyy oogéay, like Codex D® 


Lib. JI. Adv. Haer. c. 12. n. 2. Polycarp, Segm. 2. 

Lib. Il]. Adv. H.c. 12. n. 5. 3 Ibid. n. 8. 

De ttle, Leen. 2. 

L. Ill. ¢. 13. n. 3. and Semler Proleg. in Epist. ad Galat. p. 50. 
Paedagog. L. II. p. 149. Sylb. and 175. Venet. 

Strom. L. I. c.19. Stromat. L. v. c. 11. and 12. 
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Since large and express quotations from the Acts of the Apostles sel- 
dom occur among the ancients, it is the more worthy of observation 
that these few exhibit so many and so considerable variations, almost 
exclusively peculiar to D and E and the MS. of the Antonians at Alex- 
andria. ‘Che striking uniformity in remarkable readings, which ap- 
pears in the few remains we have on one side, affords reasonable ground 
for presuming that a like agreement would be visible, could the whole 
on both sides be presented to our inspection. 


§ 31. 


In attempting to compose a short sketch of the history of the text of 
the Acts of the Apostles from the documents enumerated above, we are 
led to the following observations. ; 

1. Expressions which were uncommon or obscure, were often ex- 
changed for those which were more current or intelligible. Sometimes 
a difficult clause was helped by the insertion of a word or some small 
alteration. 

2. Frequently such circumstances as are understood of themselves 
and had been omitted from the conciseness cf the style, were supplied 
by an interpolation. ‘Thus what D and the MS. of the Antonians have 
added after nagaysvouevor, in Acts 6: 22, viz. zai avoiSavtes tyv Gu- 
Zuxzny, is naturally to be understood. So as to what the copy from 
which the Peschito was made added in Acts 14: 2: éanyetgaur—ta éd- 
vn, (va “axWO0V0L TOUS adehpove—xoi Exanwmouy TAG... » Just So, 
Acts 22: 26, the clause which in D follows 6 éxarovtagyos, viz. ote 
“Powotov éavtov dAéyet, is contained in the narrative without the ad- 
dition. 

3. Sometimes historical circumstances not contained in the text 
were supplied. E.g. the Syriac xovv7 éxdoog in Acts 12: 1 distin- 
guishes /7owdng 0 Gaovkeug from several others of the same name by 
adding 0 éacxahovmevog’ Ayoianag. Thus the MS. of the Antonians, 
Acts 12: 5, notes that Peter was not in the custody of a Roman guard, 
but to onelons tov Baowewo. In the same chapter, v. 10, a circum- 
stance is mentioned respecting the prison, which is also preserved by 
tradition, viz. zal eel Govres—xaréesnoav rovg Entra Paduovs—noo- 
yidoy Ovajny. ... just as the passage occurs in D. 

4, We must suppose that legends were very early collected respect- 
ing celebrated men of the primitive times of Christianity. On this 
supposition we can explain the appearance presented by the narratives 
concerning Cornelius the centurion and Aquila. For the xovv7] &xdo- 
ovg gives them enlarged by circumstances which were drawn from such 
accounts and noted upon the margin of the Acts, and afterwards incor- 
porated by Librarii with the text. The following example respecting 
Aquila is taken from D and the MS. of the Antonians at Acts 18: 27, 
év 0& ty Epecw énvdnuovyres tiveg KogivOvot nai axovoartes avrov, 
maoexahovy ouvelGeiv Ovv avrois sig THY Nateida avraY, OVyxaTa- 
vevoavtos dé avrov, of “Kpgouoe éyoawar roig év Kogivdw padyrais 
onwg anodeswreae cov avdoe, of emtdnunous eis ryy "Ayaiav, nohu 
GuveBadhero év raig éxxdnotac. A similar example respecting Cor- 
nelius occurs in the same two MSS. Acts 10: 24, and 11: 1. 
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5. Into this book, as into the Gospels, whenever occasion offered, 
passages were transferred from other biblical writings of the Old or 
New Testament; but the opportunity was not so frequent as in the 
Gospels. In Acts 7: 24, after rov Aiyintiov, the words: xai ExOUW- 
év é€v 1 uum are added from Exodus 2: 12. So too in D. There is 
a similar case in MS. E, Acts 7: 3; Comp. Genesis 12: 1. In D there 
is an addition to Acts 15: 20, borrowed from Matt. 7: 12: xal dou uy 
PéEhovowy éEavroig yivEecPut, Er—QULS MN MULTE. 

6. Numerous irregularities in this book arose from the church-les- 
sons. We will not unnecessarily multiply proofs of this assertion; two 
examples only shall suffice. A church-lesson commenced at Acts 3: 1, 
and also-at 5: 1; hence we find in the text of D, at the commencemen 
of the first of these lessons, the trite formula: ¢v 0é raze MEQuLS THU 
tueg; and the second occasioned a similar interpolation in E: év «ur 
dé TH xaLow avno tis Avaviag.... 

Such briefly are the various species of corruptions; but the number 
of particular instances comprehended under them is incomparably 
greater in this book than in either of the Evangelists. Many of them, 
too, are of such extent that the MSS. of the Gospels can show nothing 
like them, excepting perhaps the well known passage, Matt. 20: 2e. 
Hence the Acts of the Apostles, in reality, suffered in the period of 
which we are treating more than any other book in all the New Tes- 
tament. 

It was least disfigured in Syria; at all events the Peschito, which is 
at present the only standard we have by which to judge, does not con- 
tain so many or so extensive variations as we find elsewhere. The few 
dangerous circumstances which it had to encounter in Syria, on which 
we have before remarked, (§ 26.) afford us a satisfactory explanation of 
the mild fate of this book in that country. 

But the fate experienced by the Acts of the Apostles in Egypt, and 
particularly the city which was its capital at that period, was different 
and much more severe. Yet the MSS. which originated there, were 
not all exposed to the same injuries; there is such a difference in their 
condition, as we should expect from a period in which every individual 
heedlessly added glosses to his Codex. 

The Cod. Laud. or §, contains a purer text of the Acts than D. In 
the former variations are frequently found which exist in a more en- 
larged state in D. E. g. after ov dvyyoeods xarakvooe avrovs, in 
Acts 5: 39, E adds: ovre umers ovre of aoyovies yaw ; this addition 
D extends thus: ovre Upeis, ov'te of Paovdeis, ote TUQUYYOL, anEyEO~ 
Ge ody and tav avounwry TOUTOY, UNMOTE. . . « and in Acts 13:43, 
after yagure tou Meou, E proceeds: éyéveto dé xara naoay nol py- 
peoOnvas tov hoyor, D adds something further : éyevero dé x00 odng 
ZG MoAEws OvelDeiv tov hoyov tou Psov. 

Nearly as in other respects the MS., which was found and collated 
by Thomas of Charkel in the monastery of the Antonians, resembles 
MS. D, the former is much the most disfigured. Wetstein supposed 
that the MS. of the Antonians was the same which is now at Cam- 
bridge ; but that learned man was so strongly impressed by their simi- 
Jarities, that he did not consider how much richer in unusual readings 
the Alexandrian Codex was than our own. 
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As the readings of the MS. E often lie at the basis of the MS. D, 
and are enlarged in the latter, it is not rash to consider the text of E 
as the oldest, although the copy through which it has reached us is not 
of so high antiquity. But the text of the latter and of that possessed by 
the Antonians affords us no marks by which to decide respecting the 
priority of cither ; for the greater or less corruption in the text, taken 
alone, determines nothing as to an earlier or a later age, since this de- 
pends upon the possessors it chanced to have, and upon their disposi- 
tion to add glosses. 


§ 32. 


Having once entered upon these investigations, we must grant them 
that further attention which is needful to complete them, however little 
their dry and grave exterior may recommend them. _I have Jabored to 
present them as simply as possible, and have invariably confined myself 
within the limits of absolute necessity, that I might not, by an unsea- 
sonable profusion of learning, rather obscure our investigations than 
elucidate and satisfy them. 

We must now inquire whether there have been preserved any MSS. 
of the Pauline Epistles which exhibit their xovvn &xdoovs, and if so, 
which they are? It is natural that we should again consult that writer 
of the period in question, who from the great extent of his works is pe- 
culiarly fitted to clear up a point which can be decided only by the 
comparison of many citations. 

Clement of Alexandria agrees with the MSS. ABC and DEFG 
which are nearly related to each other. When both classes agree, 
which not unfrequently happens, his readings are like. both. But 
though these two classes of MSS. frequently harmonise with each oth- 
er, they have yet in general a very different character. : 

For the MSS. ABC contain a revised text, (which fact we shall as- 
sume at present, until we can take a more particular view of them,) 
while on the contrary the Jawless character of the others does not e- 
vince any critical pruning. We must consequently seek in DEFG for 
the xovv7 éx0o0vg of the Pauline Epistles. If this conclusion be cor- 
‘rect, the agreement between these two families of MSS. is immediately 
accounted for. DEFG are the older stock, and ABC are their off- 
spring. The former are transcripts of the copies which, in the times 
of a loose text, were in circulation in Alexandria, or more extensively 
in Egypt and Africa; but the text of the latter was formed after an 
amendment of it had been set on foot, and it still preserves marks of 
its origin. 

Codex D of the Pauline Epistles, (to give a short notice of these 
MSS ; but we shall speak of them more particularly in the sequel,) is 
the so called Clermont MS., written stichometrically in uncial leveers 
with one of the Latin versions prior to Jerome by its side. Ejisa MS. 
of the former Abbey of St. Germain at Paris, a copy of the preceding. 
F has long defied all the inquiries of the learned ; it was formerly in 
the possession of a Benedictine house in Reichenau. It is in Greek 
and Latin, and contains the Epistle to the Hebrews in the latter lan- 


guage only. G, or the so called Boernerian MS., now in the royal li- 
brary at Dresden , is its companion. 
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These have a very great agreement with ABC, but still deviate from 
them in some striking peculiarities, and are, in general, much more 
lawless. Whenever the two classes agree with each other, Clement al- 
most always agrees with both. When they separate, he inclines to the 
side of A, B, and C; but not so constantly that he does not sometimes 
favor the peculiar readings of D, E, F,andG. We will select some 
examples, in which DEFG are forsaken by all the ancient MSS. and 
by nearly all. the modern, and notwithstanding are accompanied by 
Clement. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, 3: 26, there is a small peculiarity 
which occurs only in D and Clement, but gives the passage a totally 
different turn; they both read tov é% méotewg “Jnoovr.! In Rom. 5: 
12, avtounovs 6 Gavaros denddev, Clement reads, avdomnouvs dini- 
Sev? like DEFG, without Qevaros. Rom. 10: 21, Clement transposes 
thus: é&eméraoa tas yeioas wou OAny ryHv yucoar’ in this he is alone; 
he then says: éai daov amev0’, . . . in which DE agree with him. 
Rom. 14: 17, ovv nuwy to ayod’. ... say Clement! and DEF. In 
the Paedagogus, in which he sometimes gives different readings from 
those in his other writings, following consequently a different copy, in 
1 Cor. 9: 5, adedgyy yuvaixa neovayerv, he reads yuvaizas,® as do the 
Latins, Tertullian, and others, muleres, uzores: D too contains the 
reading yuraizac. In 1 Cor. 9: 22, iva navrws tevac, he cites ive 
navtas, as DEF and G read ;6 and v. 27, vn0 eG? as DE. In 1 Cor. 
12: 10, he has the singular number dvexgeoug,® in which he is support- 
ed by the MS. Gonly. In 1 Cor. 13: 12, he reads with DEFG Pien- 
omwev wort, and with DE we di éconrgou.? In 1 Cor. 14: 11, he has, 
like DEFG, Aadoy éuoi Baye. . . .!° In 2 Cor. Il: 8, like DEG, av- 
tov gtaon without ov7w.!! In Galat. 3: 19, like DFG, éxé67.2 In 
Eph. 4: 9, he, or rather Theodotus, omits HEOn, as do DEFG.3 In 
Eph. 4: 13, only Clement and G read énvyywoswg tov deov.!4 Eph. 
4: 19, he cites aon mAcovetiac,! agreeing with DEFG; and in v. 23 
and 24, where he reads avaveovove and évdvoacde,'® G agrees with 
him. In Philipp. 3: 14, Clement and G have the words ove xAnjoews 
év Xovor."” In Coloss. 1: 28, he reads dudwoxovres év naon oogia:!8 
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so also DEFG. In Coloss. 1: 26, he seems to have had in his text in- 
stead of ro7¢ ayios, the words 107¢ anoorodoes avrov, although our 
present editions give the first. For he immediately draws this conclu- 
sion from his quotation : wore Ghha péev TO evornoce TH UTOKEXOUE— 
EVO. MELOL THY anoor dha, z.t. 4. which suits only the reading of the 
MSS. FG, cots eroorohoeg aucov.! Moreover, in Coloss. 3: 5, he, like 
FG, omits xaxnv,? and in 1 Thess. 5: 21, he ‘reads mrovr bz doxuno- 
tere: ;3 so also DEFG, &c. &c. 

It happens, however, much more frequently that he presents the read- 
ings of DEFG when they harmonise with one of the MSS. ABC. Oc- 
casionally when Clement forsakes them, Origen supplies his place and 
by his agreement with these MSS. shows that. they resemble very much 
the oldest Alexandrian text. One of the Egyptian versions too, the 
Thebaic, in the few remains we have of it, closely resembles these 
MSS. 

Yet, although Clement evidently inclines to these in general, he dif- 
fers from them remarkably in some places and presents us readings 
which are found at present no where else. I will quote some examples 
of citations so long that he could not well have given them from memo- 
ry: e. g. Galat. 3: 26, which he read as follows : MOVTES yao viot éore 
dud niotews: Geov év Xguors ‘Inoov. 4 Eph G5O9% éU TOLETE tous 
olnetas vue awervT Es Ty anechyv Eph. se 25, of avdves tas yu- 
VOLKAS TUS EUVT OY AYONATOGHY ; 8 so also v. 22, where he read with 
Codex A: UTOTATGEGO WOR, he changes the order of the words in 
Rom. 12: 13: ryv qidok. . . .. Osan... .. tate 7Q. TOY ay. “OL. 

..7 Also 1 Cor. 1: 21: dva Hnovywaros INS potas coca? Rom. 15: 
4 appears still more remarkable : zai — MAHOAXANGEWS TOY YOapav 
tv elnidn eyouev TIS MAQUKA CEOS ; ° yet perhaps we may reasona- 
bly suppose this to have been a quotation from memory. This supposi- 
tion, however, cannot so easily be made in respect to 1 Thess. 5: 7. 
ot wedvovees vuxtog weOuozxorvtat.!° To be brief, there are many mi- 
nuter variations which are remarkable ; such as in Eph. 2: 3, where he 
merely left out the word quost, and 2 Cor. 6: 16, where for eimev 0 Oe- 
0g he read sinev 0 neoqnrye," and many others. 

The MSS. DEFG most probably present a text nearly allied to the 
Alexandrian or Egyptian ; but their conformity with it is not su ficier 
to permit us to consider their text as the same. i tas 

Did the removal of these MSS. to the West have an influeneemies 
their text and procure them many glosses and supposed emendations, 
which otherwise oa would not have contained? I have no doubt of | 
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it. Irenaeus, in the few places in which he yet speaks to us in Greek, 
or where it can be gathered from the connexion or from his inferences 
what he found in his copies of the Bible, supports the readings of these 
MSS: e. g. Rom. 11: 32, where he gives xavru ei¢ ansivecar,} like 
DEFG ; or Rom. 5: 19, where he reads vmaxo7¢ 100 évog avPownou 
with DEF.2 So 1 Tim. I: 4, where he and D have oéxodou7v.3 In 
1 Cor. 15: 55, he read: mov oov Pavare tO vizos, nov oov Ourarée 0 
“évroov ; for he comments upon the passage, and his exposition applies 
only to Savarog;* so we find itin DEFG. In Gal. 3: 19, FG read: 
ri OvY 0 vOMOS THY Muakeo EreOn GYOLS. .... where the common 
text has / ovv 0 vouos; tay magaPaceay yaou éredn, ayors.... In 
Irenaeus it appears in the Latin as in FG; and when we consider his 
reasoning upon it, it is evident that he did not have yagev in his Bible 
at all, and highly probable that he also read zyaésav instead of aaga- 
Baoswy.® 

We might derive further illustration from Marcion’s readings, if in- 
deed he really composed his Apostolikon in the West. The passage 
1 Cor. 10: 19, as he read it: Ore isooOvtor ti éorev, 7) edwmAOOUTOY TL - 
EOtLy, comes very near the MSS. FG. | In 1 Cor. 15: 50, he read «Ay- 
00v0unoas ov Ovvarvras simply thus, ov xAngovounoovor, like FG; and 
in 2 Cor. 5: 8, zai évdvoauevoe ov youvol, like DFG. In Galat. 5: 9, 
he read 10 gugoue dodo, like DE; and in Galat. 5: 14, he omitted év 
t@ before ayaryoers, as do DFG. All these readings appear in the 
Latin fathers, as also another of this same heretic for which he was re- 
proached, and which occurs in none of the MSS. now extant. It is in 
1 Cor. 14: 19, and is to all appearance only a mistake of the copyist : 
it is Ova tov vomov instead of dva tov voog mov. The Latin versions 
which the fathers used must therefore have been made from such copies 
as these ; for we cannot rationally reverse the case, and suppose that 
Marcion interpolated his Apostolikon from the Latin versions. The 
Latin fathers in whom we find these readings, were not inhabitants of 
Italy or Gaul alone, but most of them of Africa, which is a point wor- 
thy of notice in the history of the text. It is by no means the case that 
all the readings in DEFG which do not occur in Clement or even Ori- 
gen are, on that account merely, not of African origin. 

Were we inclined to attribute to the west too great a share in pro- 
ducing the condition of these MSS. our error would be speedily rectifi- 
ed by the oldest Syriac version, which contains a considerable number 
of those peculiarities which are found in no other MSS. than DEFG. 

From all this, it seems to me, we may adduce the following conclu- 
sion: The MSS. DEFG contain a very ancient text of the period of 
the zowvn &xdoovs, nearly allied to the Alexandrian and Egyptian text, 
which passed westward along the coast of Africa and was introduced 
among the Latins in Italy and Gaul. 


i |. J. Advers. Haer. c.10.n.3. 1. III. ¢. 20. n. 2. 

2 Fragm. ex caten. in Luc. p. 347. Ven. et Massuet. 

3 Prolog. in L. I. Adv. Haer. 4°35, I. c. 23. Meee 
SL. WI. Adv. Haer. ¢. 7. n. 2. 
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§ 33. 


Supposing this to be correct, we may now select a few of the traits 
of the MSS., in order to present a description of the text of Paul’s 
epistles as it existed at the period when it was treated with most li- 
cense. 

We may here at the outset remark with satisfaction that these epis- 
tles have not suffered so much as the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
Didactic writings, which are composed in a straight-forward train of 
thought and maintain their unity by a close connexion of ideas, do not 
afford a very free scope for foreign interpolations and glosses; and when 
these are attempted, they soon betray themselves by the confusion which 
is created. But historical compositions, which are so simple and often 
unconnected, and knit together by no internal bond, afford an open 
field for interpolations both great and small. 

The variations of the xozvy éxdoorg of Syria and of Africa are not 
so great by far in these epistles as in the historical books; and the re- 
mark may here be made anew, that the Syriac text is somewhat purer 
than that of Western Africa. ; 

I. The species of variations which occur in the Pauline Epistles, are 
nearly the same as in other books. Hebraisms have been struck out, 
as, e.g.in Rom. 13: 1, nao ywuyyn gov... . vnoraoogobm, >2 
wp2, DEFG have altered thus, maoaco Eovolacg Uvnoraoceode. In 2 
Thess, 1: 8, év mugi phoyos am> WNA, év ghoy? mugog. Philipp. 2: 
14, ywols yoyyvouwr, G ywels ooyne. 

II. A more elegant Greek turn was given to harsh phraseology : 
Philipp. 3: 18, guavzoy ov doyiSouae xarevdngora, FG. Galat. 4: 25, 
év rn ’ AgaBig, 7) svotoryovow. . . . dovdsder, DFG. . Eph. 2: 11, 
dua toure uvnpovevortes Vucic of more, FG. Coloss. 1: 26, 70 puo- 
TNOLOY TO GnOxExQuUMEVOY. . . . VUVL Dé Paveowiev,DE. &c. &c. 

III. A more common expression was substituted for one less current : 
2 Cor. 12: 18. yrzyOnte Uno tag... .700n9nte aaga. .. DE. 
Rom. 3: 9, MO0EYO MEPL, DG aooxareyousy negecsdv. Rom. 12: 9, 
anootuyourtées, G ucoourtes. Or at any rate this was written on the 
margin, even if the other was not struck out. Gal. 4: 21, tov vouoy 
ov% axOvETE. in DEFG, some one has written Cay LYO OxETE by the 
side of azxovere’ This substitution must be very ancient, for as early 
as the third century it was united with the original expression ina om- 
pound reading, as appears in Origen’s second book against Calta! 3d 
chapter: of tov vOuoy avayivnoxortss TOY vVOMOY OVX axovere. Itis 
pleasant to see how from one variation arises a second, and from a small 
one a larger. ; Such was the case in Coloss. 2: 15, where some person 
substituted r7v oaoxe for rag coyag, as in FG, or (which seems to me 
most probable) unintentionally, in transcribing, changed THNSAPKA 
into T424PX AS. The translator of the Peschito found both read- 
ings noted in jhis copy, and united them both ina third: zy ocoxa, 
TAS HOYAS, Har EEQUOLAG, .. . 

_ IV. Frequently words were interpolated for the purpose of throwing 
light upon a passage which was expressed somewhat obscurely. The 
passage, 1, Cor. 12: 24, it was thought would become more clear by 
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the addition of the word reqr¢ after yoelar &yee, as it appears in DEFG 
and the Peschito. In, Philipp. 3: 18, the Peschito inserts the word 
éte9Ms after mégemarovor: in the same Epist. 4: 18, F and G illustrate 
To. mag yuas by the addition meugOeveo, and in Coloss. 4: 9, mavra 
Uuly yrwoLover ta wdE, by the addition NOUTTOMEVE, Thus, too, F 
and @ help Galat. 5: 24, by dvreg after _Xgeorov and avrmy after ouoxa. 

V. Parallel passages or expressions from other Epistles were written 
on the margin and afterwards got into the text; in Galat. 4: 17, after 
‘vee avrovg Cydoure we find in the MSS. DEFG, taken from ‘| Cor. 
12: 31, Cnhoute Oé Ta xGEltrOVEa yeotouera ; and in | Tim. 6: 9, af- 
ter meyide in DFG, the addition too 6ca@oov from the same E- 
pist. 3:7. After one ope cov, in Rom, 4: 18, the MSS. FG add ws ob 
QOTEOES TOU OVOAVOL, Xai TO KumoY TAS Pakdoons, taken from the Old 
Testament (Gen. 22: 17). Different readings in the Septuagint gave 
occasion to the alteration which appears in the Peschito in Rom. 9: 25, 
nal tyv Ovx HhEé Enmerny, nhenuevny, and in DFG in Cor. 9: 9, xnuo- 
oto instead of PLMWGELs. 

VI. There occurs besides in these Epistles a species of alteration , 
which is peculiar to them, viz. transpositions of words and of construc- 
tion purposely made in order to render it more easy to comprehend the 
Apostle’s periods, which are often long and interrupted by parentheses. 
In Rom. 16: 5, the words zal 1yv zat olzov avtmr exxanolay, which 
were separated from the main clause by the whole parenthesis from 
oittves to Edvar, are transferred in DIG from v. 5 and united to ov- 
vEoy. mou Ev Xocoror "fnoov. In 2 Cor. 12: 21, 1006 vuoas which, by 
a very harsh construction, was separated from 2dOdvre ue by the words 
Tanetveson 0 00S jou, is united toitin the MSS. DEFG. In 1 Cor. 
14: 34, Paul interrupts his admonitions respecting the abuse of pro- 
phetic ifts with the wellknown injunction upon women to be silent in 
the' churches, and does not resume the subject of prophecy (v. 37) till 
after a very long parenthesis. These rapid transitions violently drag 
the reader from one circle of ideas to another, and render it difficult for 
common minds to recover the connexion ; on this account the MSS. 
DEFG remove from their position v. 34, 35, ai yuvatnes uo as far 
as év éxxlnoig dakety and place them after xato taki yuveodw in 


a conclusion, no one can be surprised that the text should often 
hat ‘suffered in passing to the Latins through the hands of unsuitable 
copyists and ignorant emendators. In Eph. 5: 5, 0¢ éorev eidwiola- 
rONS, some person wished to accommodate the Greek to the Latin ter- 
mination TIdololatra and wrote 0G €0tLy elduhohargs la, till finally the 
0g was changed into 0 as we find it now in FG. Again; in 
sie 2:7, méenlorevuae TO evayyehvov, creditum est mihi jevangelium, 

EMOTEVTAL {ov TO evagythioy, FG; and Philipp. 4: 3, yunove yeouave 
outers, re 

It is, I think, very difficult to determine which MS. contains the 
most ancient text, although DE have not been subject to so many al- 
terations as FG. It seems, however, more than probable to me, for 
many reasons, that a great part of those additions and changes which 
have been made in Codex D a secunda manu, were taken from G or 
15 
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F,, or rather were derived from some more ancient MS. from which Li- 
brarii in the West transcribed F and G. 


§ 34. 

We now come, in order, to the Catholic Epistles; but no MS. of 
them which preserves the text of the xowvn éx0o0oeg has survived. Some 
of them are indeed frequently quoted by the ancients. Clement of Al- 
exandria has in different places quoted nearly half of the first Epistle 
of Peter,! and we perceive from his quotations that these Epistles like- 
wise have met with many mischanees. E. g. 1 Pet. 3: 1, ovcweg anevdoo 
zo hoya, and 2, tiv év hoyw ayryy avactoogyy. 4:3, 0 magenlubas 
yo0vos tO Bovdnuc tay éFvov zarecoyao0al, 3: 16, iva év w xaraha- 
hetode, xararcoyvvdmow of Ennosacovres ty xalny GYAOTOOGYY UMMY 
éy Xovorm &c. And Jude, v. 5, ore 0 Geos anak éx yng Aiyvarov 
Lady owoas, and v.6, v0 Cogor ayolwy ayyéhwy,? from which afterwards 
came ayiwy ayyciwy, and in the ancient Latin versions sanctorum an- 
gelorum. Yet all these citations do little more than inform us that the 
fate of these Epistles was about the same as that of the Pauline Epis- 
tles, without acquainting us with the particular accidents they have ex- 
perienced. We may expect more satisfactory information from the 
Thebaic version, if it shall ever be taken in hand as it deserves to be. 


§ 35. 


The case is the same with the Apocalypse; no MS. of it has surviv- 
ed to show us its condition in the earliest times. But we derive very 
satisfactory information respecting it from other quarters. The xocv7 
€x0oocg as we find it in the hands of western fathers of this period, es- 
pecially those wholived pretty far down in the third century, when it 
had reached the limit of its circulation among the Greeks, would clear- 
ly present the untoward accidents to which the Apocalypse was subject- 
ed, had it been exposed to such accidents. But, in looking at this 
book as cited by Tertullian, and much later by Cyprian, we are sure 
that it has experienced a very lenient fate, in comparison with that of 
other books. 

Its peculiar obscurity was probably one of the reasons which took 
away from many the desire to add glosses to it; nor did the severe char- 
ges long made against it, and the suspicion of spuriousness founded up- 
on these, contribute less to preserve it from injury. It was on these ac- 
counts little read, and to this neglect it is owing that it survived that 
period in better condition than those books which have been injured 
by the industry and application of many individuals. 

The treatise of Hippolytus on Christ and Antichrist, which there is 
good reason for supposing genuine, willin a measure illustrate our asser- 
tion. In that treatise he has quoted some chapters almost entire, and 
the variations which occur will therefore give us an idea of the con- 
dition of the whole book. 

We meet with slight transpositions, small variations in the flexion of 


“1 Cohort. ad Gent. p..40. Sylb. 52. Venet, Padag. L. 
UI. p. 244. 249-50, 953. 256-— rom Li Tiltecli. 0 16: dite aE 


59. 8. Strom. L. Il. c.11.¢. 18. Strom. L. IV. 
«@. 7. c. 20. 
2 Pedag. L. III. c. 8. p. 239, Sylb. 281. Venet. 
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words and other deviations of this kind; but we can discover only the 
following important additions or alterations. In Apoc. 11: 5, Gednose 
adix .. . and mig é&slevosrar. Inv. 7, he inserts the words: tov 
dooKorv avroy xai before tyy paotgiuy avtor.! In Apoc. 12: 16, 
he reads afier ¢faiev instead of dgaxwy the word dgug: v. 17, usta 
zy ayioy instead of usta tay hovmwy.? Apoc. 17: 7, he inserts 700 
Onotov before rov Baoraldrtos ; v. 14, zal Paorksevge Baordevortov 
éort.3 Apoc. 18: 2, dozvog gwry jeyakn; v.13, he adds xod toa- 
yous after xyofara; v. 19, he uses the expression meor7jzo¢ instead 
of teucorntog; and v. 20, for of aytou the word oi ayyehou4 The 
most considerable variation occurs at the commencement of the 12th 
chapter, which he begins thus : xai eldov onusior uiya ral Davpaotor, 
yuvaiza megeSeBhnuevny tov ydcov x.t.4.5 ‘These are the passages 
in which the celebrated disciple of Ireneus deviates farthest from the 
common text and from known MSS. In considering the copiousness 
of his apocalyptic citations, and the unimportant variations which ap- 
pear in them, we cannot complain of the boldness and presumption 
cas which the Apocalypse was treated in the period of the xovvy 
Ex00076. 
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§ 36. 


Such a state of things, however, could not continue long. If some 
fortunate undertaking had not introduced order into the text, and put a 
limit to this licentiousness, it would in a few centuries have been involv- 
edin unparalleled confusion. This was perceived intime, and the call 
for a revision was so pressing thet three men at the same period and in 
different countries applied themselves to the task. And certainly the 
benefit which they conferred upon the Christian world, was of suchim- 
portance, that they do not merit the oblivion to which their noble labors 
have been consigned. 

Though the name of Origen comes forward into notice in the criticism 
of the New Testament, yet his reputation in this department of learn- 
ing was not so solitary and peculiar that he had no rivals. Hesychius 
and Lucian present themselves with him, emulous of sharing his repu- 
tation. 

It was these three men who, about the middle of the 3d century, at- 
tempted an amendment of the text, and prepared new editions or re- 
censions. They collected the best and oldest MSS. within their reach, 
in order to learn by this means, what had been recently added, altered, 


1 §. Hippolyt. Demonst. de Christo et Aintichristo, c. 47. 
2 §. Hippolyt. Demonst. de Christo et Antichristo. c. 60. 
3 Ibid. c. 37, 38. 

4 Ibid. c. 41, 42. 

5 Ibid. c. 60. 
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or omitted in any of the MSS., and in what text these MSS. uniformly 
agreed, so that it could be adopted as a standard. 

The sphere of Hesychius’ labors was. Egypt. In this country and 
its capital his emendation obtained public ecclesiastical sanction." ‘The 
other circumstances of his life are entirely unknown ; but probably he 
is the same whom Eusebius mentions among the Egyptian bishops who 
perished in the persecution of Diocletian.” 

Lucian, surnamed the Martyr, famed for his talents, and particular- 
ly for his acquaintance with biblical literature, was a Presbyter of An- 
tioch in Syria. He died at Nicomedia in the persecution of Maximin- 
us, or, as others will have it, under Maximian and Diocletian, and was 
buried at Helenopolis in Bithynia.? 

His emendation spread from Syria over Asia Minor, passed the Bos- 
phorus, and became current in Thrace and at Byzantium, subsequently 
the metropolis of the Roman empire. His reputation extended so far, 
and his recension was used in so many countries that, from the extensive 
territory over which it prevailed, it was sometimes improperly termed 
the xown éxdoors, and vice versd the latter sometimes called by the 
name of Lucian.* | 

The statements here collected from antiquity relate primarily only to 
the emendation of the Old T'estament which Lucian and Hesychius 
undertook ; but since they also did the same with the New, as we learn 
from the same sources, it is tebe inferred that their complete biblical 
codex met with the same fate and the same reception. 

Although these two editions, and that of Origen likewise, were 
publicly approved in Africa and Asia and in the south-eastern coun-. 
tries of Europe, and although, as Jerome says, the christian world di- 
vided itself into three parties. and contended respecting them ;° yet the 
western christians continued steadfast in their attachment to the an- 
cient text, particularly as it respected the New Testament ; and if they, 
or rather Jerome, were somewhat indulgent to Origen’s edition, they 
were on this account the more determined opponents of the Recensions 
of Lucian and Hesychius,® accusing them of incorrect criticism, a 


1 “Alexandria et Egyptus ejus opus amplexi sunt.” Hieron. Pref. in Paralip. 
and Lib. II. Adv. Ruffin. c. 26. 

2 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. L. VII. c.15. Fabric. Biblioth. Gree. L. IV. ec. 13. 
Hamb. 

3 “Constantinopolis usque ad Antiochiam Luciani Martyris exemplaria pro- 
bat.” Hieronym. Pref. in Paralip. L. I. Adv. Ruffin. c. 26. 


4 “Tilud breviter admoneo, ut sciatis aliam esse editionem, quam Origenes et 
Cesareensis Eusebius, omnesque Gracie tractatores xouy id est communem 
appellant, atque vulgatam, et que a plerisque nunc Lucianus dicitur.’”’ Hieron. 
Ep. CVI. ad Suniam et Fretell. n. 2. 


5 “Totusque orbis hdc inter se trifarid varietate compugnat.” Ady. Ruffin. 
Daticie, 27. 

6 “De NOVO nunc loquor TESTAMENTO..... hoe certe, cum in nostro 
sermone discordat, et in diversos rivulorum tramites ducit, uno de fonte queren- 
dum. Preetermitto eos codices quos a Luciano et Hesychio nunecupatos paucorum 
hominum asserit perversa contentio, quibus utique nec in toto veteri instru- 
mento pot septuaginta interpretes emendare quid licuit, nec in NOVO profuit 
emendasse, cum multarum gentium linguis scriptura ante translata doceat, falsa 
esse que additasunt.’’ Hieronym. in Epist. ad Damas. : 
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charge which they hoped to support by the versions which existed be- 
fore the recensions. And certainly, if these and especially the Latin 
versions were taken as a standard, the decision respecting the amend- 
ed text could not have been more favorable than it was. 

When therefore Pope Gelasius prepared for the first time an Index 
librorum prohibitorum, the editions of Lucian and Hesychius were in- 
cluded in the catalogue with the following harsh language: The Gos- 
pels which Lucian and Hesychius have corrupted are apocryphal.' 
Thus the western Christians were forever restricted to the xoun éx%do-- 
ovg, and no Recension was ever to be allowed currency among them. 

But to return: Origen’s emendation held sway in Palestine, between 
the region occupied by Lucian and that of Hesychius.2 Those who 
would limit his meritorious labors exclusively to the Old Testament for- 
get that Jerome appeals concerning the Gospels and Epistles to the 

Origenian MSS.° 

’ We shall succeed but ill, however, in attempting to derive informa- 
tion respecting his Recension from his own writings. He himself did 
not make much use of it; forit was probably the last of his works. 
His commentaries upon Matthew were composed im extreme old age; and 
in these, as we have seen above, he complains of the sad-condition of 
the Gospels in the different MSS., and thereupon speaks with compla- 
cency of his amendment of the Old Testament. He however does 
not seem to be aware of any merit of his in regard to the New Testa- 
ment, although this was precisely the place where he would have spok- 
en of his Recension, if he had already completed it. The old Latin 
translator of this work, represents Origen as saying, in speaking of his 
emendation of the Septuagint by means of obelisks and asterisks: But 
I did not believe that I could safely undertake anything of this sort 
with respect to the copies of the New Testament.’ Itis of little impor- 
tance to us whether what he here says existed in the Greek or not, 
since its import is contained in other expressions of Origen as plainly 
as it is given by the Latin translator. 

Hence the inconstancy of Origen’s biblical text, which would not 
have been of this character if it had possessed a fixed and invariable form’ 
from a recension; and hence he sooften agrees with the xown &xO00L$ 
in important variations, and has so many of the various readings of Codex 
D. If he sometimes presents a text which is evidently purer than that 
of D., we must remember that Origen had several MSS. at hand, and 
frequently compared them with each other ; a procedure which readily 
revealed to him many corruptions and rid his quotations of them. From 


1 Deeret. Pars. I. Distinct. XV. § 27. “Evangelia que falsavit Lucianus a- 
pocrypha; evangelia que falsavit Hesychius apocrypha.” 

2 “Media inter has provincie Palestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origene ela- 
boratos.”” Hieronym. Adv. Ruffin. L. II. ¢. 26. The Scholia on Mark XVI. 8. 
of the MSS. in Birch and Griesbach speak of the sadovotwatoy sdayyéhor. 
Symb. Crit. Part I. p. 101. 

3 Hieron. Comment. in Matt. XXIV. 36. and in Ep. ad Galat. III. 1. 

4 Origenes Tom. XV. in Matt. Vol. III. De la Rue. p. 671. “In exemplari- 
bus autem Novi Testamenti hoc ipsum me posse facere sine periculo non pu- 
tavi.” 
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this procedure must have resulted the fact which a distinguished schol- 
ar has remarked, that he generally resembles the MS. L.t For if we 
take away from D its most important variations we have a text very 
similar to that of Codex L. 

We can perceive generally, that Origen in his Commentaries upon 
John, had before him a well preserved Alexandrian text. But after 
his removal from Alexandria this MS. was no longer at his service. In 
his subsequent writings we see him following a text sometimes more 
and sometimes less accurate and similar to D.? 

Besides these three individuals noted in criticism, the name of Pie- 
rius has obtained honorable remembrance on account of his merit in re- 
lation to the New Testament. His inclination to biblical studies and 
his talents procured him the name of the younger Origen.? Yet it 
would rather seem that he materially assisted in Origen’s Emendation and 
in promoting its circulation, than that he undertook a Recension of his 
own ; for Jerome connectsthe MSS. of Pierius and Origen together in 
such a manner that one cannot help believing them to have contained 
oneand the same text.* 

The New Testament of Pamphilus, also, founder of the library at 
Cesarea, enjoyed once no mean reputation ; he frequently distributed it 
among Christians that they might become better acquainted with its 
contents.° A copy written by his own hand was long preserved in the 
library which he founded.® Inthe Old Testament, he was, it is known, 
merely the editor of Origen, carefully giving the Septuagint from the 
Hexapla and thus making the work of its industrious author generally 
useful.” Origen’s other works, also, he transcribed with his own hand, 
{an extensive and tedious task,) and evinced himself always a zealous 
reverer of that scholar’s labors. The copies of Pamphilus are there- 
fore, all circumstances considered, only transcripts of Origen’s Recen- 
sion, which were received with especial regard, because coming from 
the hands of 30 illustrious a person. : 


1 Griesbach Symb. Crit. Tom. 1. p. 123—127. 

2 In the opinion of a Reviewer (Tubing. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1822, 2d 
Heft. p. 281.,seq.) it was incumbent on me in a history of the text to investigate 
Origen’s emendation in the works of Eusebius. I employed much time in com- 
paring the citations of this father, until I became at last convinced that, as is of- 
ten the case with voluminous writers, he quoted from memory and does not a- 
gree with himself. My discovery was almost precisely what is admitted by the 
reviewer himself from his own observation, only one page before he censures: 
me for not collating Eusebius (p. 280.) Eusebius, he says, in the same passages 
of the Gospels, occurring frequently as many as four times, presents sometimes. 
one and sometimes another reading. 


3 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. L. VII. c. 29. Hieron. de Script. Eccl. v. Pierius. 


4 Hieron. Comm. in Matt. XXIV. 36. “In quibusdam codicibus additum est 
neque filius,cum in Grecis et maxime Adamantii et Pierii codicibus hoc non 
habeatur adscriptum.”’ 


5 Hieron. De Script. Eccles. and L. II. Adv. Ruffin. c. 9. “Unde et multos 
codices preparabat, ut, cum necessitas poposcisset, volentibus largiretur.’’ 
Euseb. H. E. L. VI. c. 32. . 


6 Montfaucon, Biblioth. Coislin. p. 262. BA 


7 Kichhorn Kinleit. in das. A. T. Th. I. Cap. III. §. 172. Hieron. L. II. Adv. 
Ruffin. c. 27, 


8 Euseb. H. E.L. VII. c. 32. Hieron. Script. Eccl. V. Pamphilus. 
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Or is it rather probable that Origen’s emendation, as it was made in 
the last days of his life, was not edited by himself, but first saw the 
light through Pierius, and was circulated still more widely by Pamphil- 
us? Or did some person publish it without Origen’s critical marks, 
striking out what he had marked with an obelisk as suspicious, and ad- 
mitting what he had acknowledged by an asterisk as genuine. 

Lastly, in the fourth century a recension of the Old Testament was 
prepared by Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea in Syria; perhaps, howev- 
er, it was only a translation. Whatever it was, Jerome characterises it 
as a clumsy production, undertaken with good intentions but with smalk 
ability.! Were we to extend this critcism to his labors on the New 
Testament, we should not expect any thing remarkable; yet a Scholion 
ina Parisian MS., on John 7: 53 to 8: 12, seems to refer to the copies of 
Apollinaris.2 It may however be understood as referring to his poetical 
harmony of the Gospels. 


THE RECENSION OF HESYCHIUS. 


§ 37. 


Some preparation has now been made to enter into the overgrown 
field of critical documents, to examine them one by one, estimate their 
value, and arrange them in classes—a vast undertaking, if proposed 
without limitation. It is no longer even possible to accomplish it entire- 
ly. Many have been collated only in particular passages, many only in 
part, and many not with due care; some probably are not worthy of 
any pains. Hence we must select only such documents as are best ex- 
ecuted and demand peculiar attention from their antiquity and correct- 
ness, in order to pronounce decisively as to their character. The rest 
may follow in the order of time or of merit. j 

Let us inquire first for the Egyptian recension which, for several rea- 
sons, is most easily discovered. As this recension maintained ecclesi- 
astical authority in Alexandria and Egypt, it must be exhibited in the 
works of the fathers of that country. These, however, follow the text 
which has come down to us in the MSS. BC and L.  B is the celebra- 
ted Vatican, N. 1209; C isthe MS. N. 9 in the royal library of France, 
called also that of Ephraem Syrus ; L is in the same library, marked 
N. 62. We shall describe each more fully in its proper place. 

The quotations of the celebrated Athanasius. in those works which 
are ascribed to him by universal consent, in general exhibit this text ; 
as also the writings of the monks Marcus and Marcarius, of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, and Cyril archbishop of Alexandria. I have satisfied 
myself of this by actual collation ; but I cannot here present the evi- 


1 Lib. If. Adv. Ruf. c. 33. “ Qui bono quidem studio, sed non secundum 
scientiam de omnibus translationibus in unum vestimentum pannos assuere 
conatus est.” ; 

2 Td « Behiouéva éy crow avriypagors ov xeivrat, 0008” Anolwagtu éy tois ee 
yolors ohe xsivytroe. Richard Simon. Hist. Crit. du texte du Nouy. Test. c. XIII. 
p. 146. 
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dence obtained by tedious labor. In respect to the last, however, I 
must remark that his biblical MS. was disfigured here and there by for- 
eign additions and interpolations. * ' 

But, without making use of the evidence to which I have just appeal- 
ed, this is clearly deducible from the origin of which the text of these 
MSS. bears infallible marks ; for if it be admitted, as I have already 

shown, that D exhibits most nearly the xovv7 éxdoocg of Alexandria 
and Egypt, we can be in no doubt respecting the native country of these 
three MSS. or rather of their text. They are clearly only corrected 
copies of this zoey éxdoore. 

The Coptic version was also made from MSS. of the same country ; 
and it confessedly accompanies the fine monuments which we have 
been considering as belonging to the Egyptian recension. 

Thus they really contain the recension of Hesychius, and by compar- 
ing it with the xovvy éxdoosg from which they were derived we may 
discover the plan of procedure which the critic pursued. First, we see 
that he removed the important interpolations which had crept in from 
harmonies, apocryphal books, or parallel passages in the Old and New 
Testament, and restored to each of the Evangelists his own property, 
which was before in many cases confounded with that of others. He 
besides rejected numerous glosses and Scholia, and expunged clauses 
introduced from the Lectionaria, and likewise restored some lost ones. 
These and many like errors which we have remarked in the xovv7) éx- 
doors he diligently endeavored to remedy. 

Yet he has not been able to destroy a multitude of minute but very 
evident traces of the copies upon which he labored ; there remains still, 
notwithstanding his amendments, much which does not seem to have 
merited his forbearance, partly coming from the Lectionaria, and part- 
ly from parallel passages. He might too, perhaps, have supplied many 
omissions which we find in his recension, and have more frequently re- 
moved glosses which we now perceive init. I have only said that this 
seems to be the case; for, in order to make this charge with more con- 
fidence, we should be accurately acquainted in detail with the whole 
history of the text. 

We, however, meet with readings in it which we seek in vain in D; 
and as he has adopted them, they must have been supported by other 
MSS. Of this kind is, e. g. in Matt. 27: 49, the addition after owowy 
aurov in BCL and the Coptic version : cAlog hoBwy hoyyny, &vvssr 
avrov tHy mhsvoar, xal éEHAOEv VOwE xal aia; or the transposition 

in Mark 10: 34, xa? gunrvoovoey avira, zal weoreyw@oovoey avtOv" oF 
in Luke 6: 48, instead of €0yxe Oeued. . . . mécgav—the clause: dia 
70 xahwg ocnzodoueio0ae avryy" as also Mark 10: 49, where instead of 
éinev adtov gavndnvat, there occurs in BCL and the Coptic version: 
éinsy Qwvyoate auvrov, which two last readings Thomas of Charkel 
found in his ancient Alexandrian MS. 

We must notice particularly a principle of criticism which this man 
derived from profane literature and unfortunately applied to the New 
Testament. He made it a rule, it would appear, to prefer a reading 
which was elegant and pure, as respected Greek idiom, toa difficult 
Jewish-Greek one, in cases where he found the latter. E. g. Mark 12: 
21, for anéPaver, xai ovdé avrog agyzxs Onggua, he chose: anéPaver 
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a7) KaTadimoy onéoue, which is a more elegant expression. Mark 10: 
51, in BCL, td coe Geico moujow* and John 16: 22, voy pév dunny 
éyeté. In Luke 5: 86, the phraseology has received a better turn : ze 
ovdeis éniBlnua ano iuatiov xawvov oyloas éneBaddec. .'. and Luke 
21: 36, is expressed less according to Jewish idiom: “va xarvoyvonts 
Expuysiv’ so 28: 42, Grav hong eg tHv Paotdstay cov so 28: 40, 
Emitimay avrw egy, &c. &o. 

In the Acts we are deserted by one of these MSS. viz. Codex L, 
which contains only the Gospels; but its place is supplied by another, 
viz. A or Alex. Mus. Britan.; so that we have ABC to exhibit to us 
Hesychius’ edition of this book. ‘To these may be added a MS. which 
Euthalius, an Alexandrian deacon, examined and divided stichometri- 
cally, or more correctly a transcript of that copy. This MS. is desig- 
nated by Wetstein and Griesbach as Acts N. 40, and is taken from 
Zacagni’s Monumentis Ineditis. Codex 7, or Mosc. S. Synod. n. 
CCCLX XX. also holds an important rank here: it contains the whole 
New Testament according to another recension, and in the Acts alone 
is written according to an Alexandrian copy; as also Cod. Urbino- Va- 
tican. n. 367 in Birch. It appears to me, that Cod. Colleg. Nov. Oxon. 
in Mill. Nov. J, in Wetstein and Griesbach 36, may likewise be class- 
ed here. 

If we bring in array before us the different kinds of errors which the 
_ xowwn €xdoore admitted in this book particularly, and then compare with 

them the text of these MSS. we can judge what the emendator avoided 
in this book and what he has done which is of importance. By sucha 
comparison we shall be able to see how, from the corrupt text of MSS. 
DE and those like them, was deduced the text of the MSS. ABC and 
_their companions, which is more accurate and more free from foreign 
excrescences.., 

The MSS. ABC, the Euthalian MS. 40, and Birch’s Urbino-Vat. 
367, present Hesychius’ emendation of the Catholic Epistles likewise. 
But Codex / forsakes us here and passes over to its own recension. 

In the Epistles of the Apostle Paul likewise, ABC are the chief mon- 
uments of the Hesychian text. With them the Euthalian Codex also 
agrees, which in the Pauline Epistles is marked in Wetstein and Gries- 
bach N. 46. The Urbino- Vat. 367 is here unfaithful and fluctuates 
between two texts; in its stead we add another, viz. Colbert. 2844, now 
N. 14, which was examined de novo by Griesbach and after him again 
collated by Begtrupp, whose extracts Birch has published at the end of 
his collection of various readings in the Apocalypse. In Wetstein and 
Griesbach it bears the mark 17. 

We shall easily be convinced that the revised text was formed from 
MSS. which bore a great resemblance to the MSS. DE and FG. This 
will be evident hereafter, when we extract some specimens from the 
several recensions and compare them together. Lipa 

We have the Apocalypse according to the Hesychian Recension in 
the MSS. AC. Codex B or Vatican. 1209 does not reach so far; and 
the MS. which in the Apocalypse bears the mark B does not belong 
here. But another Vatican MS. with the number 579, collated by 
Birch, although as is often the case with modern MSS. it contains ma- 
ny heterogeneous readings plainly ranks with AC. To these Vindob. 
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Caes, in Supplem. Kollarii N. XXVLI. is strikingly similar, though it 
bears marks of a later date. It has been collated by Professor Alter. 
To these might be added two other MSS. in the same library, if their 
character were not rendered doubtful by the numerous chances and 
changes to which they have been exposed. i; 

Lastly, the Apocalypse which appears at the end of the Euthalian 
Codex, so often cited, and which is designated by Mill. as Petav. 3, by 
Wetstein and Griesbach Apoc. 12, is far from being sufficiently known. 
But judging from the specimens given by Birch in his collection of va- 
rious readings in the Apocalypse, and from the other citations of Mill, 
it exhibits, though not without some recent alterations, the text of the 
copies AC. - 


ed 


\ 


LUCIAN’S RECENSION. 


§ 38. 


Another recension of the Gospels, (for we must speak first of these,) 
is contained in the MSS. EFGHSV and 6h. All these are written in 
large letters, in the uncial character. The first is a very fine MS. in 
the library at Basle Num. B. VI. 21; the next, F, once belonged to Jo- 
hann Borcel, the Dutch ambassador at the English court. The MSS. 
of the Gospels G and H were brought from the East by Erasmus Seidel, 
and afterwards came into the possession of John Christoplier Wolf of 
Hamburg: the first of them is now in the British Museum, Harleian. 
5684. The MS. §S is in the Vatican Library, n. 354, collated by 
Birch; V is in the library of the Holy Synod at Moscow ; it is a beau- 
tiful MS., respecting which Matthei first gave us correct information.. 
The MSS. 6 and h, also, were collated by him ; they are two valuable 
Evangeliaria, the first of which is in the same library, n. XLIII.; and 
the other is in the library of the Holy Synod, n. XII. 4 

If we should here mention the more modern MSS. which are written 
in cursive characters, the list would be very much augmented. A great 
part of those which Matthai collated at Moscow, most of those in 
\Birch and Alter and in Mill and Wetstein, are of this class. A subdi- 
vision however might here be made; for it is probable that after this 
recension had suffered somewhat in the course of time, it was examin- 
ed and revised by some person. ‘But this incidental remark is an hypo- 
thesis, the reasons of which I cannot here unfold without tedious par- 
ticularity. ; 

The basis of this recension is the zovv7) éxdovzg as it existed in Sy- 
ria. If this position be correct, as it will soon be found to be, we are 
no longer in doubt respecting its native country or its author. It must 
have originated in Syria, and consequently must be the recension of 
Lucian, Presbyter of Antioch, which extended itself from Syria to 
Constantinople and Thrace. We recognize it in the Constantinopoli- 
tan fathers ; e. g in Theophylact, though we have not his text at pres- 
ent in a state of perfect purity. 

We have already selected above some important readings, character- 
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istic of the most ancient Syrian text, which are not found in Egyptian 
MSS. before or after Hesychius, nor in the versions of that country. 
All of these, the number of which we might further increase, we meet 
with in the large class of MSS., which as we have said present Lucian’s 
Emendation. Matt. 6: 13, Ore ov Eorev 7 Baordsia, nal 7 Ovals, 
nal 1 O0Ea, Eig tOVS aiwmvas, FGSV, bh; the MSS. EH. are here defec- 
tive.—Matt. 20: 22, uedio nlvew—nad a) Bamreoper, o 0 éyw Pantilo- 
Met, Panriodnvat, and v. 23, xai to Gant. 0 éyw Pant. . . Panteo- 
Snosode, EHSV. Here indeed FG and DA are defective, but their tes- 
timony could easily be supplied by some dozen others. "Mark 6: 11, 
él aor, avrois—auny Aeyo vue, GVERTOTEQOY EOTHL Sodomors 2] 
Touoeoog év MEOg xoloews, 7 77 mOAse éxeivy, EFGHSV, bh.— 
Mark 13: 14, 279 EonMwMoE@s—tO Onder Un0 Auvinh rOv MOUG7TOU, 
EFGHSV, bh. —Luke 4: 18, angoradué He—laoaodae tous OuvtEe- 
TOLUMELOUS THY xagdier—Luke 10: 22, xal oroagels 90S Tous Hadn- 
zag gine. John 1: 27, 0 oniow pov E070 wEvOS—OS EuTooo9er | pou 
yéyove. John 5: 16, of ‘Jovdaior—xat ébyjtouy aUTOY amOuTELva. 
John 6: 22, on Ev —Exeivo aig 0 aves noay of padntal avrov. Also 
John 6: 69, GU é£ 0 Vi0s TOU Seow Savrog. Though here and there in 
these passages one of the witnesses fails us, as e.g. F, which has not 
been collated in John, and bf which are silent in John 5; 16 and 6: 22, 
as is the case with / also in John 1: 27, we may overlook the circum- 
stance without scruple ; for a host of other MSS. of this family would 
convince us, that these peculiar readings of the xovvy é%doovg in Syria 
belong also to this recension. 

The origin of this text from the copies of the xOLVy ExO00EE as it Was 
read in Syria, can be made clear in no way better than by selecting 
some suitable passage from the Gospels and comparing it with the Pes- 
chito. It cannot but be acceptable to see at one view the two recen- 
sions of Lucian and Hesychius, and further to observe the similarity of 
the latter to Codex D, and to perceive with no trouble how many of its 
peculiarities are retained in the recension which sprung from it and 
from MSS. like it. We select for this purpose the fourth chapter of 
Mark. 


HESYCHIUS. LUCIANUS. 
1, cuveystow BCL. ovy7izdn 
oyhog mhéiotos BCL. Oxhos mols 
eta TAL’ 26.5% éuBiivta sig 10 mhotoy. 
sig 10 mAovov éupoyto BCLD. { S Syr. 
vis joo BCL. vis HY Syr. 
6. oh ots avéterhey Oo hv0S BCLD. Syr. qitov 68 avoteihuvtos 
8. Gla tne... BCL. cho ? ELEC. o's 1s Syr. 
aiSavousvoy EBCLD. arbSavovto: 
10. xo ore BCLD. ow O€ Syr. 
Howrey BCL. HOWTO 
ras magaBohis BCL. Ty maooBoany Syr. 
1 é 545 ba uuiy dsdotar yyovou to 
. byiv to wvormguoy dédoroe B L, Copt. sWotigioy yr. 
12. amped airoig 4s BCL. ig Stang Re ee 
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HESYCHIUS. LUCIANUS. 
; be 
wren) 
15. evdis BCL. sudeoc ad at 
‘ i Tah ee éy tolls xaQdicus a’T@Y 
ey aitors (ig wvtoUs, B.) CL. Syr. 
> , ° > 1 » 
16, evd is BCL, eutEws 
xo > Fr x © , > Syr 
18, xo HAdou erody _ BCL. Hot OUTOL stow : 
KOLO UYTES BCLD. @HOVOVTES 
19. tov aidvos BCLD. Tov aia@vos tovroyv Syr. 
20. “ob éxéivor siow BCL. ¢ Hob ovrot stow” Syr. 
ma 51 
22. gery jus} BCL. 0 éay pr) 3 
yg ees 9H its Uuiy xt moootedjoEtaL 
24, Ui not WEOCTTEInoET HL UULY = BCL. july tole éxobouss Syr. 
o = , 2 « ~ 
28. av’touaty 9 77 BCL. avrouatn yao 9 7 Syr. 
30, mag duolws. . . . BCL. tivt Omoiws.. . - 
31. uixgoteooy B LD. {sLxO0TEQOS : 
, ’ , - a ~ , 
Tey tay TAYTOY TOY Layayory Usi— 
32. weiSorv (usiCor) may } ae 74 u 
hoyovelv fay Bal 
34, tots WOtoug podytoiis BCL. tots moFntais avtov Syr. 
36, xo Go B x. Copt. Syr. xat orddo 08 
Aovo. BC D. mhovoe vee 
37. 0s yeuifeoIou to mhovov BCLD. auto nde yeuiterFou Syr. 
38. éy Th moUMW. . . . Boip. Syr. eat ty mgvy. . . . se 
40. tb deulode aa 3 Cee te Osthol €oTs OUTW ; HS” 
: b : fp. 
ti Ogvdot gots OUT p oy. Syr. 


Not to add further examples, we shall find the two recensions to 
compare throughout in this manner. The variations found in them 
are only errors of individual MSS. which, if we pay too much attention 
to them, will often obscure our apprehension of the two recensions. It 
is to be expected, however, that a considerable number of MSS. should 
be uniformly alike throughout each recension, and we shall admit-in 
such a case, (which will soon present itself to our notice,) that we have 
not before us the lawless career of erroneous and accidental readings. 

The other point which we wished to evince by the presentation of 
these specimens, viz. the origin of this recension from the xoev7) éxdo- 
ovs as it cireulated in Syria, may have been made evident from our col- 
lation of the Peschito, which was composed before Lucian’s time and 
hence from some more ancient copy. Now, in comparing his recension 
with this old copy, we can readily form an idea of his. mode of proce- 
dure. We shall perceive that he removed whatever had been transferred 
from one Evangelist into others, (Matt. 22: 87. 28: 18. Mark 8: 29. 
Luke .9: 39. 24: 36), whatever had crept in by means of the church- 
lessons, (Matt. 20: 17, Luke 19: 26), explanatory additions, amplifica- 
tions and circumlocutions, (Matt. 21: 34. 6: 32. 14: 6. Mark 6: 31. 
9: 2. Luke 9: 29. John 7: 39), transpositions, (Matt. 7: 30. Mark 6: 
51), and other extraneous matter of the same description. 

He, however, admitted readings which did not exist in the copy from 
which the Peschito was made; e. g. Matt. 25: 18, rv woav—év 7 6 
viog tov avtownou éoyerac. John 8: 59, éx tov igoov—xai moonyer 
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OvTWS, John 11: 41, roy Ai9or--00 av 6 re9nxag xéElusvog ; which 
consequently must have been sustained by a majority of his MSS. 

This recension, as respects.the Acts of the Apostles, appears in the 
Moscow MSS. f or 8. Synod. CCCX XXIII, al (S. Synod. XLV), 
6 (8. Synod. IV. Prazapost.), d (S. Synod. COCXX XIV), also c 
(S. Synod. CCCLIV), and m (S. Synod. CCCX XVIII), which 
have all been collated by Matthaei; also in Codex k, belonging to that 

Scholar. Among these, f seems to be the best copy, while c and mhave 
suffered most by unseasonable corrections. With these agrees another 
very good MS., Alezandrino-Vatic. 29 in Birch, as also the MSS. in 
the royal library, Lambec. XXXV. or Nessel CCXXI. and Lambec. 
XXXVI. or Wessel CCCXIII. All these have a perfectly decided char- 
acter. They do not, however, stand alone; but their class is very nu- 
merous, and MS. belonging to it are found in other collections. Their’ 
text however is not exactly pure, or else extracts have frequently been 
made from them without the requisite accuracy. 

In respect to the Acts of the Apostles in this recension, we have par- 
ticularly to remark that it does not agree so invariably as the other bib- 
lical books with the readings of the Syriac text. Yet it does not differ 
so much that all the traces of its relationship are lost. Among the 
readings peculiar to this recension there are none of very great extent. 
The longest is in Acts 26: 30, where the Egyptian Recension says mere- 
ly, aveorn 0 Pactdevs AB, 40, 367, 1. Copt.: it is expressed thus in this 
recension: e1ovto¢ aurou avésty 0 Pao... . f, al, b, d, k, c, m, 
Alex. Vat. 29, Lambec. XXXV.and Lambec. XX XVII. But the most 
remarkable is in Acts 20: 28, where some MSS. read xvg/ov, others 
yovorou and also @<ov, and this recension connects the two readings: 
tv éxuhynolay xvelov zor Geov, f, al, b, d,k, c, m, Alex. Vat. 29, 
Lambec. XX XV. and Lambec. XXX VII. i. 

We will here, as in the Gospels, present parallel with each other pas- 
sages from the two recensions, and we shall select for this purpose Acts 
24 and 25. Of the MSS. of the Egyptian Recension which we have 
before named C is sometimes defective, and of their xowwy €xdoog 
likewise D is defective in both chapters. But we have another celebra- 
ted copy of it in the Acts, viz. the Laudian MS. E, which we collate 
here with the rest. 


ACTS XXIV. 
- HESYCHIUS. LUCIANUS. 
1. usta meeoButéguv tivoy aB. 40. 367. 1.x. usta THY mosabutéguw Syr. 
5. oraoee as. 40, 367. lg. otuow Syr. 
9. ouvetéFerto as. 40. 367. l.E. ouvedevto 
10. xovrny Slxouov pe LAD, Bly, IP nQutiy Syr. 
sud Vuws as. 40. 367. 1. EVIYMOTEQOY 
11. sjuoae dadexa ag. 40. 1. TMEQUS dexadvo 
sig “Tegovoudnu a. 40.367.1.Syr.  é ‘Tecovoadju 
12, éniotacw as. 40. 367. E. emiovotaow 
13. dvvavtai cov as. 40, 367. l. Ee. divavtow Syr. 


15, wed. tosa tos asc. 40. utdd, Eoeo Foe vexooy Syr. 
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16. ey TOUT OL age. 40, 367. |. £. 

18. éy aig svg. . asc. 40. 367. 1. E. 

22. iim 38 ‘pik 0 ; apc. 40. 367. 1 

7] 

23. rjgsio ow avtOV asc. 40. 367. |. E. 
c 3 abe. 40. 367. 1. 
UMNQETELY pe 

25. supofos aBc. 40. 367. 1. 

Dees . - Sa 

27. yoouta ABC. 40, 
yoo 367. 1. 

ACTS XXV. 
5. avdgt &tomoy AB. 40. 367. 1. 5. 
asc. 40. 367. 1. 


> 4 , 
6. ov misious oxta 7] Oexe 
Syr. 
> 
7. megisotnouy avtoy 


AB. 367. «v7, 40. I. 


\" 
"3 


TEXT. 


LUCIANUS. 


éy routw dé 
éy ois SUOK. 
oxnovoas dé taUTo, aveBoche— 
TO O& arouse @nhis Syr. 
tyosio Soar tov Iavhov 
Syr. 


Syr. 


Unnoetely 9 MOTEQLETT Cet 


tosod an, zupofos 
yeredeat i ows Avon autor” 


ig 4 


Syr. 


2 X +e 
avdgt toute 


} whstous | O&ne 


HOTOPEQOYTES Asc. 40. 367. 1. 5. 
“ote TOU evsovomitted.a c. 40. 367. Syr. 
8. tov Tathov arcohoyou- anc. 40. 867. Syr. 
mévou 
9. xoud iyo AaB. 40, 367. 1. 
11. sf uéy ov ABC, 1x. oh 
15. xatodinny agc. 40. 367. | 
16. &vPowmoy moeiv azc. 40. E. { 
18. pegor, av a c.40. 367. l.E 
Uney. éya mMovnody or } ase. 40, 367. 1. 5. 
TLOVNO GY Syr. 
Simo) shore ee 40. 367. lx. 
’ Syr. 
21. dvamsuuyen agc. 40. 367. |. 5. 
23. nar’ éoy. t. 10d. ABC. 40. 1. Syr. 
25. xorrsha3ouny AB. 40, 367. 1]. 
avtov dé abc. 40. 367. 1. EB. 
TEE LTEELY Asc. 40. 367. 
26. ti youpw AB 1. Syr. 


In the Pauline and Catholic Epistles, the principal MS. 


TLEQUEDTNO OEP 
psoovtss 

~ r 
note Tou ILavhou 


> 3 a 
ATOLOYOUMEYOU G%UTOU 


zolysaToe 

sl sy YHOO 

Oixay 

dy gemoy els arwhevar 
mugiy . Syr. 


Emepsgoy, wy 


c ef. 
Vitey, eyo 


EOL TOUTOU 


mayne 
nor’ eoy. ovr ths 1004. 
xocrohoBousvos 
nob avtov Og 

TEMTEELY CHUTOY 


Th yoopot 


Syr. 


of the text 


of Lucian is a very beautiful one written in uncial characters, (accom- 
panied with Scholia in the cursive character,) which bears the number 
XCVIII in the library of the Holy Synod and is designated G by Mat- 


the. 


As we have already in Paul’s Epistles a Codex G we will desig- 


nate this by the small letter g. After this comes f, then kimcd and the 
two moaEanoorodor a3 and 6. All except g have been noticed before 
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in speaking of the Acts; where, however, Codex J or S. Synod 
CCCLXXX, was on the side of the Hesychian text. 

. Besides these Matthzi found a MS. of Paul in particular in the li- 
pig of the Holy Synod n. XCIX. He cites its readings under the 
etter 7.’ 

Moreover, the Epistles of Paul and the Catholic Epistles according 
to this recension are contained in Alexandrino Vat. 29, Pio-Vat. 50. 
collated in Birch, and Lambec. XXVIII, Lambec. XXXVII, Lambec. 
XXXV, Lambec. Lor Nessel. XXXII; all in the Royal library at Vien- 
na and collated by Alter. The text of Paul however in these MSS., 
is preserved in a better and purer state than that of the Catholic Epistles. 

The similarity to the Syriac version, which appears less striking in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 25th chapter is scarcely observable, 
is here-exhibited strongly ; yet, as is easily conceived, we must except 
from this remark such of the Catholic Epistles as did not form part of 
the original contents of the Peschito, and were not added till a later 

eriod. / 

E The Epistles of Paul contain important peculiar readings, of which 
we will give one or two examples. In Rom. 8: I, Lucian’s MSS. add 
after év Xocorw /joov the words: py xara oavoxa meQenatovowy ahha 
nara mvevuc, 2. f.k.l. m.n.c. a3. b. Alecandrino Vat. 29, Pio-Vat. 50, 
Lambec. 1, XXVIII, XXXV, XXXVILE, which is read in very few 
Alexandrian MSS. Of this addition the Peschito has only a part, as 
far as aida. So, too, the clauses in Rom. 11: 6, «@ 02 é& soywv, ovx- 
éte éorl yaous, eel 10 Eoyov Ovxéete Zor ~oyov, which appears in all 
the MSS. quoted before (together with Codex d which did not then 
agree with the others,) and the old Syriac version, is very seldom found 
in Hesychian copies. In the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, 6: 20, 
there occurs after the words owmuats vuoy the clause; xal éy 1H 
mvEevuats UMav, ativa éotv Mov, which is admitted only by Lu- 
cian’s MSS. (all the MSS. above mentioned,) and the Syriac version. 
This happens also in the Catholic Epistles, 1 John 5:13, rovra tygawe 
VMiv—raig MLOTEVOVOLY £i¢ 10 Gvome TOU viov TOV Yeav: in which, 
contrary to the Alexandrian MSS., all the MSS. coincide, the Syriac 
version alone dissenting. 

s That we may again compare the two Recensions with each other 
and remark the origin of one as to Paul’s Epistles from the MSS. DEFG, 
and of the other from the text exhibited in the Peschito, we will-select 
readings from the 9th and 10th chapters of the Ist Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and from Jude, as an example of the Catholic Epistles. 


NINTH CHAPTER. 
HESYCHIUS. LUCIANUS. 


5) > Ss, > > 
1. ovx siul élevPeo00, at ag. Copt. 17. 46. ovx sid &mdatohos, Ox si- 
’ ae 

sil amootohos Syr. ui éhevF egos i 

é% TOU GUTOU xaQ70U 
Syr. 
n ae , ° Po a” oes, EC ost ee 

0¢ TaUTC Ov ovyd xal 0 vOmos To 

whale thao a apc. 46. DE. ial ae 
heyer hey ee yr. 


7. TOY xOQTOY HUTOU axe. 17. 46. pera. 
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HESYCHIUS. LUCIANUS. 
10. dqeides én ehnidv ae. 17. 46. ew ehnids detder Sy. 
PR ats Ag THg éhmidog aitov mstézyery 
- én? éhnids tov petéyery! ape. 17. 46. Syr. 3 ee ehatidt pee! 
12. tua (rq) &ovalug ABC. 46. pFG.  TH¢ eovolas Tua 
18. aagedoevortes Apc. 17. 46. pEre. soocedoevortes 
16. xob yoo mos asc. 17. 46. perce. oval dé yor Syr. 
18, evoyyéhuor, sig tO age, 17. 46. pv. ; ee oe tov Xg.otov, 
20. ag YmOvOMOY, HN OY 56.17.46, ERG. cg Ind vsuoy Syr. 
avTOS UO YOMOY 


> ’ PlZ 
Bates ales as ; asc. 17. 46. vere. dep add? Evvouos Xguot@ 


Xouotov 
23. mayta J& mow Ase. 17,46. pEre. tovto dé mow Syr. 
; TENTH CHAPTER. 
1. ov Sew yao ABC. 17.46. perc. ov Sew dé Syr. 
2. sBatticd your A c.17.46.pEFre. éBanticovto 
9. tivée atta ABC. 46. pre. HOLL TIVES OUTOY Syr. 
10 tirds ; ABC. 17. 46. DEFG. eal See 
Syr. ‘ 
11. rumimas ovrdB.... ABC. 17. 46. ¥. TUmoL ovvEeB. .. . Syr. 
19... . si0wkddutoy.... 2 .... ddwhoy.... siOwAd- 
.. Ldnhoy.... § Beco BUIOY.... wSyr- 
20. Stover bis, asc. 17. 46. vere. Sie bis. 
23. navra eKeotwy bis. Abc. 17. 46. DEFG. smavto pou Beotwy bis. Syr. 
24. 10 tov Etégou ABO.17. DEFG. 0 Tov Etégou Exaotos Syr. 


28. ryv ovveidyow  Copt. ; ave lov.) 7 0d TO hajge— 


n on Leetaera Ty cvvsidnow TOU yuo xv- 
; js abe 


The contrast between the two Recensions might be presented in ma- 
ny more readings if we could call to our aid a larger number of accu- 
rately collated MSS. of the Egyptian text in order, when any of them 
fail us, to determine from the rest what is the peculiar reading of the 
Recension. Most probably the following readings ate not errors in 
individual MSS., but belong to the Egyptian text ; this is not however 
sufficiently well ascertained: 1 Cor. 9: 8, avrn éoti—éorly avrn AB. 
46; v. 12, éyxonyjy teva—tova éyxonny AB; v.15, iva ts xevedon— 
ovdsic¢ KEVOOEL, AB. 17, and ov xéyonpae ovdevt AB. 17; X. 16. xoc- 
veovie gort (tov) aiuarog tov Xovorod AB; v. 82, xal ‘Jovdatosg yi- 
vsode AB. 


1 Codex 46 reads #2’ éArridog adroit in the second clause. 


te 
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EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


HESYCHIUS.  LUCIANUS. | 
a 7y emnusvoug AB. 367. Ny vo msévors 
3. xowijs judy owe...  Copt. a. 367. xowyc owt. . : 
4, Ssonorqy xad xvgvoy ABC. 367. dsamdtny Peov zal xvguor 
5. anet® navte ABC. 367.  omat tovto 
15. aosSeic ABC, 367. aosBeis aitar 
18. én’ éayerou (tov) ygovou = asc. 367. ev €oyatd zodvw 
20. &xoimodopmovrtes sxutoUS om ay oo8 ; 
ee eotncicncds 367 ; Th ayt oan budy miores én 
pe ormodouovrtes Exvtovs 
22. xad ovs wey ehéyyste Sio- 


AB 
nuL OG usy edeeits Svaxovo 
asc. 40. 367. e of 
xOLVOUMEVOUS mevou 
‘ ‘ 
23. ove J& owhete é muQd¢ 
c , a YY 2 
aomalortec (aug Og éAs— © ap 
- 247m 4 9 r 
&te) (elecite) éy pos 
25. worn eo 
pore ee ~ ies - 
catjer nuay du Inoov 
Xouotov tov xvgeiov 7- 
pay 
r 
Soka, wsyadworvyy P 367. do wat wsyadwovyn 
2' t \ $ “ 2t ’ A i CBE r 
sfovote 100 TAVTOS (TOU ovale: nol viv noi sig MAYTO: 
$ ¢ s( )¥ snc. 40. 367. § ; ti dip?) 


MueOS HoTECorTEs 


c 
©. 40. 367. ; ous 08 &v pobo caters &x (tot) 
ase, 40. 367. orm copa dea 


40. 367. cwtijeu quay 


ABC. 
AB. 


aiavos TOUS aiavas 


Codex 40, at its commencement, is unfaithful to its Recension, in 
some minute readings, as I am satisfied from a comparison of the Bec- 
lerian edition from which Zacagni made his extracts; but if we take 
only the readings in which the Egyptian MSS. cited are all agreed, we 
shall observe enough variations in so small a compass to show the con- 
stant discrepancies between these two recensions. 

The Apocalypse of this recension is found in the Moscow MSS. r 
Kplando. Of the first we know neither the situation nor number ;! 
we have noticed k and / before; pis S. Synod. CCVI; ois S. Synod, 
LX VII, with the Scholia of Andreas. These are not all equally valu- 
able, and in general it is very difficult to find among modern MSS. any 
containing the pure and uncorrupted text of this book ; and it is im- 
possible to find so ancient and valuable documents as A and C are in 
regard to the Apocalyptic text of Hesychius. Codex o has suffered 
most of them all. 

A very good MS, however, of this recension is Harleian 5613, col- 
lated by Griesbach and designated in his edition by the number 29. 
Also Lambec. I, or Nessel. XXIII, in Alter, and Alerandrino- Vat. 68, 
Vatican. 1160, Pio- Vat. 50 are among the valuable copies. Andreas, 
bishop of Cappadocia, followed this text in his commentaries; yet not 
so exclusively that he did not also make use of other MSS. 

MS. B or Basilianorumin Urbe N. CV, written in uncial characters 


1 It is noticed very briefly at the end of the Epistle to the Romans in Mat- 
thei’s edition, p. 278: 
17 
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and collated by Wetstein, alternates in its readings between this and the 
Hesychian Recension. It has also many peculiar readings not met 
with in either, and appears to me to belong to a peculiar recension, to 
which Wetstein’s N. 9 or Huntingtonianus 1, and Wetstein N. 14 or 
the Leicester MS. may also belong. However, without pursuing this 
subject further at present, I must content myself with presenting jspeci- 
mens of the two Recensions, of the existence of which we have obtain- 


ed sufficient proof. 


REV. I. 
HESYCHIUS. 
4. amo 6 ay ac. 579. 
5. Moarte ac. Kollar. 26. 
8% TOY HOOT... « ac. Koll. 26. 579. 
9. cuyzowwros Ac. Koll. 26. 579. 
HOLL THY MOOTUO. « - AG 579. 
’ Inoow Ac. Koll. 26. 579. 
13. tay uyriay AC. 5/9. 
15. menugousyng AC. 
18. tay aiwvey ac. Koll. 26. 579. 
REV. Il. 
1. 16 éy  Egiow ac. Koll.! 26. 
2. tov xomoy ac. Koll. 26. 
3. nal ov xexomlaxas AC. 579. 
5. fezouol cor AC. 
9. oid cou ty Giwiy AC. 
10. uy poSot AC. 
idov wedge AC. 579. 
13. oida wot xator.. . AC. 579. 
*Aytiras O WOOT... AC. 
14. 20idaoxer t. 8. AC. 
18. opFaduovs ac. Koll..26, 579. 
20. 7) Aéyouce: AC. 
REV. Ill. 
2. & Fuehhoy ac. Koll. 26. 579. 
ano Favety ac. Koll. 26. 579. 


SOLAS AE HOON Has : ac. Koll. 26. 579. 
| Tiget xo weravdnooy 
4. adv tyes Olive ovomata ac. Koll. 26. 579. 


9. ot éyw nyannon _ ac. Koll. 26. 579. 
12. 9 xetoBauivovoc AC. 579. 
17. Oty thovoos AC. 579. 
' ovdéy yosiay AC. 

18. éyyoic.... tots Ac. 579. 


Cetin ~Y— 


LUCIANUS. 


> 4 ~ < »” 
uno FEov, 0 wy 
‘ 
hovoayte 
2 ‘ fod c 
UO TOY HMLOOT. . . 
HOLYOVOS 
\ ‘ ‘ 
xob O1oe THY MLCLOTVO. . - 
? ~ 
Ingo Xguorv0v 
ae ‘ ~ 
toy Ete huyyeoy 
TESTEUQOYLEVOL = 
~ , 
TOY aiovaYr GunY 


Tig &v Eqeow 
‘ 
Tov xOmOY GoU 
zal ovx éxomlacus 
Loyowut coe Tay 
= , 4 ia 
oidu gou te Eoya xa tHy¥ 
Shim 
undey poBor 
a ' % 

idov 08 uehhec 

5 tor ~ 
oidu ta toya cov xual mov 

HOLLOLE. » s 

2 ' c , 
alg Aytimac O (OQT. . « 

>» ' \ 
20i0usey t. B, 
kJ ‘ ce ~ 
optoahuous autoU 
a ' 
q Asyse 


& Eushheg 

amosadhey 

sliAnpas xt ustavoncoy 
add Ohiyee Eyes Ovduatos 
Ot HyaRHTO 

7 xotoBulver 

mhovovog 

ovderos yoslaw 

va éyyoio.... tovs 


1 Kollar. 26. has here both readings : rw rij év Egéow. 
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The number of Constantinopolitan MSS. as may be inferred from 
what has been said, far exceeds those of the Egyptian text; there is 
even a great scarcity of the latter. Whence does this arise? Was it not 
once the case that the West was supplied with Greek MSS. from Egypt? 
Certainly the state of things has altered very much. At the revival of 
science in the West, we obtained the Greek literature, MSS., and lJan- 
guage by means of comers from Constantinople ; and whoever wished 
to acquire knowledge on these subjects, or to perfect it when acquired, 
travelled thither or into the isles and provinces of European Greece, 
and there collected literary treasures from: which to draw information 
on his retarn. ‘Thus our libraries were supplied chiefly from those 
countries in which the edition of Lucian was prevalent. Probably a 
fourth part of our MSS. are from Mt. Athos, and from the hands of the 
industrious monks who there employed themselves in transcribing. 

In Egypt before the fourth century, the knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage visibly declined ; it was then confined to the districts on the 
coast of the Mediterranean and finally to Alexandria. At the period 
of the conquest of the Saracens it forsook the country for a while, until 
it was permitted to return. The influence of the changes that have 
occurred in Egypt upon the Greek MSS. of the Bible, will be discussed 
hereafter. (§ 41.) 


ORIGEN’S RECENSION. 
§ 39. 


it was, as we have already said, the last part of a toilsome and inde- 
fatigable life that Origen devoted to the emendation of the New Testa- 
ment. This shows why his labors of this nature are not more often al- 
juded to in his works. He made use of the vulgaris editio, as is evident 
from the frequent singular readings in his citations and the want of 
uniformity observable in them. 

There is a class of MSS. however, which we have reason to ascribe 
to him. In the more important readings (§ 38), which are found in 
Lucian’s text and not in the Egyptian MSS, e. g. Matt. 6: 13, 20: 22, 
Mark 6: 11, 13: 14, Luke 4: 18, 10: 22, John 1: 27, 5: 16, 7: 22 
and 69, they agree entirely with the Antiochian text, as we here call 
Lucian’s text from the place in which he labored at his task. Such re- 
semblance might be expected on account of the place in which Origen 
undertook the execution of his emendation ; viz. (as it was in his extreme 
old age) at Tyre, to which place the Antiochian text must have extend- 
ed its influence if it had any at all. On the other hand, the MSS. we are 
considering very frequently incline to the Egyptian side in readings of 
Jess importance; lastly, they have also many peculiar readings agreeing 
with neither of the other two recensions. 

This family of MSS. consists, as it regards the Gospels, of the fol- 
lowing members, A, K, M, 42, 106, 114, 116, and no. 10 in Matthai. 

A or Coder Alex. Musei Britannici, though in the Acts, the Pauline 
and Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse it exhibits the text of Hesy- 
chius, plainly follows another recension in the Gospels, and resembles 
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the MSS. K or Cyprius (formerly Colbert. 5149, now in the Royal Li- 
brary 63) and M in the same Library, formerly 22437, now 48. 

MS. 42 in Wetstein was once in the College at Troyes ; 106 belong- 
ed to the Earl of Winchelsea; 114 is the Harleian MS. 5540 in the 
British Museum, and 116 the Harl. MS. 5567 in the same, both collated 
by Griesbach. Codex 10 is a splendid MS. of the Gospels in the Li- 
brary of Nicephorus, Archbishop of Chersonesus. 

We will now present some specimens of this recension. 


LUKE IX. 


Alexandrian Recension. 


hovpivny Bn- 
Hoe 


21. w70.déyerv rovto 
22,7. T. Me EYEQ- 
Syva, sng 
ently. 
23. dm. wou éoyeoduu 
covnododw , ; 
probably. 


1, dudexe, wadn- 
Nae 
TOL UVTOU 
5. poy O€yovrc 
10. sig modu xa- 


avtov nad dxo- 
hovd. wor. ap- 
parently. 
Gln IH: , stor 
EOTNKOTWY 
émiBlepov éxt 
tov 
nod aveSouae 
EQuTnjoas avtdy 
probably. 
> ¢ ~ c SJ 
nant Yue vIEQ 
vow 


Rie 
_ 38. 


41. 
45. 


50. 


55. oroagels dé 


59. ameldovee 
mTOMTOY 


LUKE XI, 


5. nad Elms meds 
10. xgovorte dvol- 
Yet aL, appar. 
11. dé 2 duc 
13. wovneol imde- 
yovTEs 
15, c@ dpyorte 


Matthaei. 

duidexee ax. 42. 106. 114. 116. Mt. 10. 
“en Ogyovra AK. 116. Mt. 10. 
ets €0nwov TOTOY 

mohews nahov~ > 4. 114, 116. Mt. 10. 

Lévng Brndo... 
ud. Aéyev tovto ~— a Mw. 42. 116. Mt. 10. 
TT. 7%. Gvaotivar ax, 42. 116 Mt. 10 
om. wovéoyeoIoe ax, 42. 114. 116. Mt. 10. 
dorvnododu ax. 42. 114. 116. Mt. 10. 
arvtov xa 7ugoar 

ent AK 114. 116. Mt. 10. 
dln dug ee svat KM. 116. Mt. 10. 
EOTWTOV ax. 42, 106. 116. Mt. 10. 
emtBhswou emi toy ax. 42. 106. 116. Mt. 10. 
sus move aviomoe x«. 42. 116. Mt. 10, 
EMEQWTHOUL CitéY KM. 116. Mt. 10. 
nud imi még : 

vey KM, 114. 116. ain part. 
otoapels 68 6° In—) 

ne sae . ; 114. 116. Mt. 10. 
anshisiv meurov ax, 49. 114.116. Mt. 10. 
wad tose meds i akM. 42,106.114. Mt. 10. 
xoovovte cavory9r- 

OSTHL ; AE: 14. 
Og && dudw AKM. 42.106, 114. 116. Mt. 10. 
Tovneol OrtEs km. 42. 114. Mt. 10. 
tw Seyovee AKM. 42, 106. 114. Mt. 10 


Constantinopolitan 


Recension. 


dddsxe. 


bn OeSwvren 
s Tomoyv &on- 


joy mohews 
nah, Brito. . 
4nd. siméty vovro 


|Z. Te 2s EvEQOHvoee 
Om. mov elds 
éxagvnsdotu 


2a ~ 
ANGUS, soe 
Eotutwy 


>» > 
avTov xal axo— 
dovd. peor 


EmtBhewee ent tov 
nad dvetouor 


EQuTHoa avrdy 


oreagels 0é 


nad yucn dnée 
7)Lony 


anshSovte Teaco 


noi sims Teds - 

{ xoovovte avo. 
yyoetar 

08 duow 

f scovngot vmdg-- 
yovrss 
|@oxovee 
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Alexandrian Recension, 

15. after CiaHeines 
is subjoined : 
0g dcroxgedeis(or 
monk dscoxoudels) 
ETE? TOS Odve- 
TOL ouravas oa- 
cavav ExBaddsy 


2%. oxvla oxedy recur 
28. guidocorres gridcoorrss 42. 
oval iui y 
2 cw “ f yy HOGS: 
44, oval vuty, ote TEts nal Paguodi- 
ou drroxgurat ore 
it aa orxodo, ire avtoy 
48. otnodousire vi eal i ‘ aK. 42. 
a6 TOV aiwerog 
51. &: 4 
mo aiwaros "A Agsh, Tov Ov > Km. 42. 
ABeh 
“alov 


on 
Ls) 


ovn sionAGate 

Aéyovtos 32 avrov 
TUVTA TOS av- 
Tovs, 7Ogavto 


. ov% storddare 

_ nanerter e&s)— 
Bovtoc avrov 
nokavro 


or 
i) 


3 


The agreement of these MSS. is pretty plain. 


of what may be said on the other hand. 


Com 106. 114, 116. Mt. 10. 
J 


114. 116. Mt. 10. 


114. 


114. 116. Mt. 10. 


114.116. Mt. 10. 


114. 


Mt. 10. 


Mt. 10. 
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Constan, Recension. 


onthe. 
phe dooovres avroy 
oval yuiy Vomeepe. 
; xa Dag. vi0- 
%Q» OTL 
i otxodousirs ov 
TOW Th 


G70 TOU aiwaros 
; ABeh 
oz sionhders 
Agyovtos 0% a. 
T. 1. arrors 
70§avt0 


\ 


I am aware however 
I had observed from a colla- 


tion of other chapters and other Gospels that A and Matthei 10 are 
sometimes unfaithful to the family, and that KM and 106are often silent 
when they should have a voice, and hence I judged had not been collat- 
ed word for word, but only hastily. Griesbach collated MSS. 114 and 
116 only in certain passages, in order to gain some idea of their charac- 


ter and peculiarities. 
All this and more [ well knew; 


but perceiving a striking agreement 


in these MSS. so far as they were collated, well or ill, I thought a con- 
clusion might be drawn from what was known to what was unknown, 
from what had been to what had not been collated. 
When the revered Griesbach suggested the scruples above mention- 
ed,! I felt their force the more because they had before occurred to my 
own mind. The MS. K was collated anew by one of my pupils and 


friends, but the result was less satisfactory than I had hoped.” 


Yet 


from subjecting these MSS. to a new investigation, as minute as _possi- 
ble without another collation, so much was clear, that they maintained 
a peculiar character of their own, and agreed sometimes with the Alex- 
andrian, sometimes with the Antiochian, or, if it be preferred, the Con- 
stantinopolitan text, many times also coinciding with each other in pe- 


culiar readings. 


They may therefore stand separate for the present, 


until further investigations shall enable the critic to pass afinal judg- 
ment upon them. Or rather they will always remain separate, since 
compared with other MSS. they are certainly alone. 


1 Commentar. Crit. in textum Grawc. Novi Test. Particula Ida. 
Meletem. II. Jene. 1811. 


an account of the Codex Cyprius, 


meletemata de vetustis textus recensionibus. 


2 See below, Chap. VI, respecting MSS., 
§ 52. 


Accedunt 
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The same character belongs also to the Gospels of the Philoxenian 
version or text of Polycarp, exclusive of the margin which Thomas of 
Charkel occupies. In the more important readings pointed out above 
they agree with Lucian; in the smaller with the Egyptian MSS.; and 
sometimes they contain readings of their own. As to the agreement of 
this version with the MSS. AKM W&c. it harmonises with this class of 
MSS. in the passages extracted from Luke. We cannot indeed tell 
whether the translator read efmery or Aeyeev , aovncacias or antag- 
ynoaoPal, éorexotmy or éot@tmy, and so far "the agreement is not so 
striking as it may be between Greek MSS. ; but yet it is perceptible, 
and this too in remarkable readings. E. g. “Luke 9: 22, avactyvar; 
23, x09 NUEOQY ; 27, adn tos Ove; 4I , EOS 10 TE; 11: 15, o dé anozovdels 
sine, 20g Ouyeeal OUTAVEAS CaTaraY ‘expadhew ; 22, TO OxEvN 34, oxo- 
tewov éovae. K 42,106. Luke 11: 51, " Aped rou dixeiov. 

That which particularly demands attention in this version, is the crit- 
ical marks which Origen has elsewhere used, the obelisks and asterisks 
by which it is distinguished from all the versions of the New Testament, 
as the Syriac Hexaplar i is from those of the Old. Now as the Old Tes- 
tament version came from Origen’s amended text, we are led to believe 
that it must be the case also with that of the New Testament; espe- 
cially as both belonged to the same sect, the Monophysites. We may 
further believe that the translator Polycarp sought an authenticated text 
that he might employ his time and pains to good purpose, and found 
in Origen’s recension a better than he could have obtained by critici- 
sing the text himself. These considerations appeared to justify me in 
believing, to my satisfaction, that I saw Origen’s text in the Philoxenian 
version, and in referring the origin of the latter to the MSS. which pre- 
sent that text. 

A closer relation of these MSS. to the Philoxenian text seemed to me 
to be pointed out by the fact that their distinctive and peculiar readings 
are marked with an asterisk in the Philoxenian version. In -Mark 10: 
20, KM, 42, 114, J16 and Matthei 10 add, after vEdry ros fOv, the 
words té eve voreoc, and in Mark 10: 21, after xal einev autm, the 
words é @edevg aBLEL0G éivat, both of which appear in the Philoxenian 
version with the mark * So too in Mark 1: 19, where after dfatva 
KM and 42 add aura; “Luke 8: 24, where after 7 yodnun K, A2, 114, 
116, Matt. 10, add meyord 7 ; Luke 9: 23, where after aravgor avrou 
AK, 114, 116, Matt. 10, add nad ajucoav; Luke 17: 23, where after 
EXEL KM, 116, addo Xvoros and 42, 114, something Similar ; Luke 20: 
Al, where after mag héyovor AKM, 42, have tives; Luke 22: 60, where 
KM, 42 after Aadovrtos, read tov Te éroou instead of @UTOU | Luke 22: 
61, where the same MSS. add orusgor after puvnoac ; and 24: 43, 
where after ¢ épayev, K, 42, read xo Ta énidoima EOwxEY CUTOIS ; and 
John 5: 4, where after xara xatgov AK, 42 add éhovero. All these ad- 
ditions are found marked with an asterisk in the Philoxenian version. 

It is true that none of these MSS. yet retain Origen’s critical marks, 
and not a single MS. of the New Testament has them except the Phi- 
loxenian version. Butit is easily seen how they disappeared from the 
Greek MSS. The copyists made such confusion in the Old Testa- 
ment by misplacing the critical signs that it became necessary to drop 
the obelisks and asterisks and really to strike out or adopt what Origen: 
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had rejected or approved by means of such signs. The Librarii did 
with the New-Testament as they had done with the Old ; and the conse- 
quence of this was, that the Origenian MSS. were correctly copied 
without Origen’s signs. 

So much for the text of the Gospels. It was now my endeavor, un- 
der the guidance of the Philoxenian version, to discover those MSS. of 
the Acts and Epistles likewise, which have preserved the text of this re- 
cension. I spared no pains for the purpose, but without success. The 
Acts and Epistles in the Philoxenian version do indeed maintain a pe- 
culiar character, as we shall see further on (§ 76) in treating of this 
version ; but few MSS. of these parts of the New Testament have been 
collated, and of these few the greater part not continuously, but in de- 
tached passages and without due care. Hence if none are found a- 
mong them which uniformly resemble the Philoxenian version, the rea- 
son seems to be rather the deficiency of collations than real deviation 
from the MSS. which are allied to this version. 

Before we close this period we must defend the preceding narrative 
of the fate of the text from objections. A strong desire has been man- 
ifested to take away the historical grounds upon which we have rested 
and to adopt another theory upon other pretended grounds.} 

I. Jerome, to whom we have made frequent appeals, used, as to the 
Septuagint, the Hexapla text of Origen. But this did not hinder him 
from admitting that two other recensions existed, viz. those of Lucian 
and Hesychius, and exercised far more extensive sway than Origen’s 
emendation. He mentions by name the countries in which they main- 
tained ecclesiastical authority. Now when three critics had revised 
the Old Testament, can it be the case that it never entered the mind of 
any one to perform the same task for the MSS. of the New Testament 
likewise, which were more or less disfigured in various countries? 
And is it at all improbable that the same men examined and corrected 
the MSS. of the New Testament? If they did so, both Testaments 
would have been circulated together in those countries which received 
their emendations. Now the fact is that they did so, as Jerome, though 
disapproving their labors, testifies in his Epistle to Damasus. 

But Jerome only mentions a mere report respecting the copies of DLu- 
cian and Hesychius, which appeared to him wholly uncertain. Let us 
not be frightened from investigation by the decided manner in which 
this is stated. Jerome was commissioned by Damasus to restore one 
of the existing versions which had become very corrupt, to a pure and 
stable text. After he had completed his work he gave an account: of 
his mode of procedure in an epistle to Damasus which is brief and 
rhetorical; two causes of obscurity which might easily have been 
avoided in simple narrative details. But he spoke of things which were 
familiar, and therefore judged it best rather to hint at than to enlarge 
upon them. é . 

First of all he came to the conclusion that it was in vain to attempt 
to extricate himself from the chaos of the Latin MSS. without the 


-1 Dr. John Martin Augustin Scholz. “Biblisch-kritische Reise—nebst eine 
Geschichte des Textes des Neu. Testament. Leipzig, 1823,” and ‘‘Cure criticw 
in historiam textus Evangeliorum, Heidelberg 1820.” 
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guidance of the Greek text: “Si enim Latinis exemplaribus fides est 
adhibenda, respondeant quibus?” For this purpose he had indispensa- 
ble need of not only Greek but good Greek MSS., and not merely one, 
but many. He labored “ex codicum Grecorum collatione.” These 
must have been selected from a large number ; and hence a large num- 
ber must have been inspected and criticised. An undistinguishing use 
of MSS., such assome are inclined to suppose him to have made, would 
have been very indiscreet. He divided them into two classes ; the mo- 
dern or (so called) amended ones of Lucian and Hesychius, upon 
which his choice ought to have fallen, and the ancient, to which he gave 
the preference because they harmonized better with the Latin text. 
“ Codicum Grecorum—sed veterum qui non multum a lectionis Latine 
consuetudine discreparent.” He reprobated the amended MSS., “‘qui- 
bus nihil profuit emendasse ;” for the earlier versions, “‘scriptura ante 
translata,” contradicted them and the Latin was to be preferred. This 
was the point: he desired so to amend the Latin text, “‘ut a saliva quam 
quis semel imbibit Svc.” that it should not deviate too widely from the 
customary Latin text. He incidentally supports the rejection of the 
emendations of Lucian and Hesychius at Rome (where he then lived) 
and within its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, by the public opinion, from which 
only a few perverse men deviated, “paucorum hominum—perversa con- 
tentio.” 

Thus Jerome’s task was plain before him. We could have no rea 
son to doubt whether he was really acquainted with the two classes of 
MSS. unless he had erred in classifying them or had incorrectly stated 
their relation to the Latin versions. But the relation of the ancient 
MSS. to the Latin he has confessedly stated aright; and that of the 
amended ones to the Latin, also, he states to have been what it must 
have been if the Latin versions were made before the twe emendations. 
Besides, he must have been acquainted with the emendations of Hesy- 
chius and Lucian, inasmuch as in his letter to Damasus he ascribes to 
these men a critical examination not only of the. New but also of the 
Old Testament, of the last of which he treats more at large in other 
writings. Everything proves that he did not speak in ignorance of his 
subject. 

Now, if my opponent would justify his language, he is bound to prove 
that Jerome, when he returned to Rome to Damasus, knew nothing 
certain respecting the copies of Hesychius and Lucian, after he had 
travelled throughout Thrace and Asia Minor, stayed a long time in 
Antioch, lived several years at Chalcis in Syria in studious retirement in 
a monastery, already collected a considerable library, received instruc- 
tion in Hebrew, consumed a year and some months in his homeward 
journey to Constantinople, and there sought the company of Gregory 
Nazianzen with particular reference to the study of the Holy Scriptures. 
When this is satisfactorily done, he must further show that Jerome 
while in Rome, neglected to examine the Greek MSS., when it was in- 
cumbent on him to inform himself respecting the aid they could afford 
him in accomplishing his undertaking. 

And even then all would not have been done. Jerome moreover ap- 
peals to public opinion at Rome, and within its ecclesiastical precincts, 
from which opinion only a few perverse and contentious men differ. 
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ed. Thus it was a matter which had been deliberated among people of 
information. Now the value of the testimony is not altered, though the fa- 
ther followed the decision of the Roman literati; for it was the testimony 
of the perverse as well as the others. 

I will mention myself ‘an additional difficulty which does not indeed 
endanger the main point in controversy, but might have been employed 
as a subsidiary weapon. Jerome’s mouth is full of such language as 
“cum multarum gentium linguis scriptura ante translata doceat.” The 
Africano-, Italico-, and Gallico-Latin versions might indeed have justified 
him in using the expression ‘‘cum multarum gentium versionibus,” but the 
“lingua” was butone. I would not venture the assertion, however, that 
Jerome, during his stay with the Presbyters and Syrian monks in Chal- 
cis, could not have derived some information respecting their church 
version and its relation to the Greek text. I could not avouch that the 
father, in his intercourse with Egyptian bishops and monks who were at 
that time banished from their country on account of ecclesiastical dis- 
sensions, did not yield so far to curiosity, as to converse respecting the 
versions of Egypt, of which the Upper-Egyptian resembles very much 
the Latin versions. i 

II. I must desert my previous opponent for a moment, in order to re- 
ply to a learned and estimable man, who proposes a doubt whether me- 
tropolitan regulations were then so perfect that the recension of the 
capital could have been prescribed toa country.!_ But the authority of 
the metropolis had long before been the standard for the surrounding 
country, and in later times gave rise to the metropolitan system. The 
authority of the cities did not proceed from the Patriarchs and Metro- 
politans, but was exercised by the cities over their own churches with 
their officers. The capitals contained more learned men and greater re- 
sources, and were in general the places of instruction for both Pagan 
and Christian, (e. g. Alexandria and Antioch,) and from them the 
country obtained its learned men. Alexandria, it is well known, con- 
tained a celebrated school in which Christian teachers qualified them- 
selves for their office. Antioch had one similar which differed from the 
former as to biblical interpretation. Respecting this school, we have 
already some elegant investigations,” and are promised some more com- 
plete from a more learned pen.? Now the text of Lucian proceeded 
from the Antiochian school, and the Hesychian from the Alexandrian, 
which considered the text as its own. ‘Thus they came from the two 
principal schools in Christendom. I have not said this for the informa- 
tion of the learned, but only to bring to their recollection what they al- 
ready knew. 

III. I return to my first opponent. He pretends that the ancient cor- 
ruptions of the text were confined to Alexandria alone. We shall make 
no reply to certain very weighty arguments presented by him, such as 
that it would have been indiscreet to permit any such thing, and what 


1 Dr. J. Sev. Vater, in the “Kirchen. historichen Archiv. 1823.” Halle 2d. 
Heft. p. 84. 
2 “De Schola Antiochena programma.” ed. D. Frid. Minter Selandiz Episcop. 
Hafnie 1811. 4. 
3 Neander in his preface to John Chrysostom. 
18 
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is said respecting the holy character of the bishops, who in other places 
exercised a better supervision than to suffer it. Alexandria and Egypt 
were not, to say the least, deficient in holy teachers; but the most holy 
could not prevent the people, if they read the Bible, from inquiring of 
learned men respecting an obscure expression and subjoining to the 
MS. the more intelligible word, or making use of other biblical passages 
in explanation and noting them on the margin to refresh their memory 
&c. &c. But enough concerning arguments of this kind. It should 
not be forgotten that Origen, then and for a long time resident at Tyre, 
felt the necessity of correcting the MSS. of the New Testament in his 
vicinity and probably elsewhere, and actually performed thetask. The 
Codices Adamantii, whose readings Jerome quotes in his commentaries, 
leave no room for doubt on this point. 

IV. It is somewhat venturesome for any one to assert positively with- 
out evidence and to certify under his own hand, that Pamphilus bought 
up MSS. of the New Testament in Alexandria (which abounded in 
them) and thus gave occasion for the corruptions which took place in 
the MSS. of Palestine.! Is it probable that he who venerated Origen 
and his works, especially his critical works, so highly, would have done 
this? All we know of him would lead us rather to conjecture that he 
used his utmost endeavours to extend the Origenian MSS. 

On the contrary the Alexandrians, out of esteem for the copies of Pam-- 
philus, collated their copies with his in Caesarea, or caused them to be 
thus collated. The remains of Codex H in the Epistles are acknowl- 
edged to be Alexandrian,” and according to the subscription the MS. 
was collated at Caesarea with a copy written by Pamphilus’ own hand. 

V. We are required to do away the difference between the MSS. BC 
L &c. (which we regard as the later Egyptian text,) and the MSS. of 
the corrupt text of D Cantabrigiensis, together with those which are col- 
Jated on the margin of the Philoxenian version, and in general all the 
MSS. which we have wrongly represented as exhibiting the xoev7 &x- 
docec. But if time has made a difference, is it incumbent upon us to 
do it away? The text of the MSS. of the xovv7 éxdoorg ceases with 
the Memphitic version, and is found no later than the writings of the 
fathers of the 4th century, Athanasius, Macarius, &c., appearing distinct- 
ively in no Egyptian father afterwards. Hence the former is the more 
modern, the latter the antiquated text. We cannot therefore make use 
of the sage advice that we should confound together things which time 
has distinguished. 

Other objections are completely obviated by our history of the text 
and the versions. What we have said of the Armenian version rests on 
good historical accounts concerning that nation. How then can any 


one reckon it among the monuments of a pure text, and found infer- 
ences upon that supposition? 


ois. M.A. Scholz: “Bibl. Krit. Reise und Geschichte des textes. p- 
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§ 40. 


Through the labors of these three learned men, there was now a text es- 
tablished, and a stop put for a time to the destructive proceedings of im- 
prudent men and half-formed critics. This improved state of the text was 
not indeed of long duration, but it was fraught with important and use- 
ful consequences. Ignorant critics could not carry forward the confu- 
~ sion which they had begun; they were obliged to begin anew, and to 
jabor for a long time before they could bring the text back to its former 
condition. 

It was impossible that the recensions should long retain their original 
purity ; for it was not only customary, but even necessary, for the trans- 
cribers to consult a second and third copy, in order by their aid to cor- 
rect the mistakes which had been committed by their predecessors at all 
events, and from which a transcript could not easily be completely free. 
For this purpose old copies were generally used when such could be 
procured, as the subscriptions to the MSS. frequently inform us : avre- 
BAnOn MOOS Ta MahaLoTata artiyoaga, NOS MakaLoy avelyoagor &e, 

Now it must sometimes have happened that a Codex of the xouy 
éxdoovg was met with, and readings again transferred from it into the 
revised text. Thus, in Matt. 24: 36, the xovwvy éxdoorg contained 
after ovdé of ayyedou tov ovgavoy the addition: ovdé o viog (D, 13, 
124,) which neither Lucian nor Hesychius acknowledged, and which, 
as Jerome expressly asserts, was not to be found in the third recension, 
in Codicibus Adamantii et Pierii ; yet the transcriber of the Vat. MS. 
B met with itin some old copy and again introduced it. This ancient 
and valuable MS. has received many other readings from the same 
source ; e. g. Matt. 11: 23, fm¢ gdov xareBjox, DB; Matt. 12: 48, 
éine to Aeyoute wvro, DB; 15: 6, yxvewoare tov hoyov.. . ; 15: 35, 
nol magayysihas tw oyhy avaneoely Eni tyv ynv Ehafe tous Ena. . ; 
19:9, ryv yuvaiza adrov magExros MogvElas, 24: 42, OIE rMELEO KUELOS; 
25: 39, eWousy codevovvta &c. Such was the case in Codex C in 
Luke 3: 16, which like D adds «¢ pweravoray after Banrilw vuas, 
which Origen in his works expressly rejects as a false reading, and which 
neither of the recensions has adopted; so Luke 8: 17, 0 ov gavegov 
éoras, DC; and Luke 8: 42, C reads further after anedvnoxev—xat éyé- 
veto év 1 MogEvéeodae as it is presented by D, and in part by Marci- 
on; also Luke 11: 43, where C adds, like D, 13, 69 and 124, after éy 
rais ayoouis—xal ras nemroxhtoiag év cols deinvows &e. In Luke 
18: 36, dvw Zoovras év rH ayow, O sig MagalnpInoEral Kat O ErEQog 
age Onostat certainly does not belong to Lucian’s recension (it is want- 
ing in FGHSV, 4, A and other important MSS. in it); yet it has crept 
again intod, f, J, andr (Moscow MSS). It was found in some of the 
copies from which this recension sprung, as we see from the Peschito. 

We will not accumulate the examples which are to be found in great 
numbers in the Gospels, the Acts and the Epistles ; but will only observe 
that this relapse to the old MSS. is frequently chargeable to readers 
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who noted down readings upon the margin of their MSS. which were 
afterwards introduced by some one else into the body of the text, or 
themselves erased the reading of the revised text and wrote another 
in its stead. Through such an alteration, for example, the word wovor 
came into the MS. C after guAde in Mark 11: 18, which is found in the 
copies of the xowrn éx00es, 18, 69, 124, and in Origen. The case 1s 
the same in this MS. with the word yacge after A4¢yec in'Mark 14: 45. 
So too in C Luke 20: 23, mavoveyiay was made morngtar, as is read 
in Dandon the margin of the Philoxenian version. So also C obtained, 
in 1 Cor. 16: 15, after Svepava the addition Mogrovvarow zal Ayat- 
x00, which oceurs in FG; and in Col. 1: 12, rw (em 1@) ixavmoarte, 
which occurs likewise in FG. 

People could not cease making glosses now, any more than formerly, 
as we have abundant evidence in the MSS. I will notice only one ex- 
ample which now lies under my eye. The Euthalian Codex, Acts N. 
40 in Wetstein, inserts in Acts 1: 12, between “/sgovoad7ju and aap 
Barov dddv the explanation : tooorroy dv 10 duaotnue Ooov duvvator 
“Jovdaioy negiwareiv, and likewise Acts 11: 13, N explains yAsvxous 
in the margin thus: 70 e&xootayua TAS OTapuAns noiy avtanP7reac, 
which could not but receive the same honor at the hands of so unskilful 
a copyist as he must have been who interpolated the former gloss into 
the text. ' 

Selected passages of the New Testament were now too, as before, 
read in the churches, and were furnished when necessary with a form 
of introduction or conclusion which the reader probably wrote only up- 
onthe margin. We observe a conclusion of this kind in the margin 
of the Basle MS. E, and the Seidel MS. H medhol yao stove xAnto?, 
Odiyor 2 éxAextoi, Luke 14:24. In the Moscow MS. V, these words are 
appended to the text by alater hand; in others they were originally in- 
corporated with it. Now Matthei has proved from other circumstan- 
ces that here began a church-lesson. The case is similar with respect 
to the addition: ravra heymr égaves’ 0 yar wre axovEery axovetr@ af 
ter thovrwy Luke 12: 21, which is tobe seen in the margin of E and 
V, and in the text of other MSS. Compare the same addition in 
Luke 21: 4,in several MSS. of Lucian’s recension. 

Among the rest, too, the conjectures and explanations of the fathers 
afforded materials for interpolation. We will only refer to two familiar 
examples. Codex C has in its margin, Matt. 8:28, the reading Ise- 
yéonvev, Codex L has it inthe text; in John 1: 28, several MSS. have 
in the margin and others in the text, originally or by correction, the 
reading By agave instead of ByVavig. The first was proposed by 
Origen ; the other is recommended by John Chrysostom. 

But far more mischievous was the procedure of those who collated 
their MSS. with a foreign recension, and undertook accordingly what 
they thought emendations in them, thus mingling the text of two recen- 
sions. This has occurred in particular passages very frequently and in 
very many MSS.; but it is also sometimes the case that this mixture 
runs through whole chapters and even whole MSS. Had this proce- 
dure been more general, such confusion must have been created by this 


time that it would be wholly impossible to discover and distinguish the 
several recensions. 
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The first who pursued such a course throughout the whole text was 
the Alexandrian deacon, Euthalius, who, under the first consulate of the 
Emperor Leo, A. D. 462, as he himself states, undertook a peculiar 
task in regard to the New Testament, of which we shall soon speak 
more at large. On this occasion he collated the Alexandrian text with 
the autograph copy of Pamphilus at Caesarea, (as he boasts in the sub- 
scription at the end of the Pauline Epistles,) and thus furnished others 
with the means of interpolating the recension of his own church with 
Origenian readings.! 

He himself did not introduce them into the text; he was content to 
note them on the lower margin. I discovered this from the very old 
and venerable fragments of an Euthalian Codex, which were once in 
the possession of Coislin, Bishop of Metz, and which are to be found in 
Wetstein and Griesbach among the MSS. of Paul’s Epistles under the 
mark H. In the first of these fragments, 1 Cor. 10: 23—9, where the 
Egyptian MSS. reject the addition, v.28: tov xvolov 7 yy xai 10 mAy- 
ewuce avryg, Euthalius has restored it again from the copy of Pamphi- 
lus, by placing an asterisk after ovve/dyovr, referring to the margin be- 
low in which the clause is presented marked likewise with an asterisk.” 
With intelligent copyists this was productive of no ill consequences ; 
but such were not the greater number. In a later transcript of an Eu- 
thalian MS. in the Cod. Alexandrino-Vatican: n. 179. (Wetstein Ep. 
46.) the readings of which are given by Zacagni, this addition has not 
crept into the text; but all transcribers were not so prudent. It could 
not but happen, therefore, that in some MSS. the text of Origen should 
become mixed with the Egyptian. ; 

Others less discreet than Euthalius placed various readings in the 
margin without any mark, which were therefore easily taken for emen- 
dations, and inserted in the text in subsequent copies. This is the case 
with the Moscow MS. which Matthaei denominated al. In it are 
found on the margin of the Acts readings from the Moscow Codex J, 
as we are told by Matthaei : “ probabiliores lectiones fere omnes. . . . 
Codicis / in margine notatas habet.”? Codex J, however, (if this really 
be the same as the one before mentioned,) follows in the Acts, as we 
have already seen, the edition of Hesychius. 

One of the successive possessors of the Vienna MS., Cod. Theol. 
Graec. Num. CCCI. Lambecii XXXIV. took a yet bolder course. 
This MS. contains the Acts, Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles, together 
with the Apocalypse, according to the Constantinopolitan Recension. 
Now some individual has filled it throughout, as far as the Apocalypse, 
which he has spared, with foreign readings inserted between the lines 
and also in the margin. Sometimes he erased the original reading and 
substituted a new one in its stead; or, when he could not well erase 
what was to be omitted, placed marks of omission above it. ’ 

In examining these corrections we find that they agree with the 


1 Montfaucon Biblioth. Coisliniana, oli Segueriana, p. 262. ay reB inj Iq 08 7 
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MSS. ABC and the Coptic version, or at least with one or other of these 
. documents, so that the greater part of the readings thus introduced are 
Egyptian, and the whole has become a mixture of different texts. 

In this MS. the traces of alterations are still fresh and plainly per- 
ceptible; but not so in the Vatican MS. N. 367, which has a peculiar 
character in the Acts and Catholic Epistles and, as is well known, ad- 
heres pretty closely to the Hesychian text. In Paul’s Epistles, howev- 
er, it hesitates and wavers. Yet the text of Paul is not so much disfig- 
ured that it cannot be seen that the ground-work is Constantinopolitan. 
If we examine the deviations we shall soon perceive that they are not 
entirely irregular, but are all of the same character, viz. Egyptian. 

Something of this kind occurs more or less in many MSS.; and a- 
mong them are some even of the oldest monuments. We have observed 
before respecting the celebrated Codex A (Alex. Mus. Britan.) that, in 
the Gospels, it deviates oftener from its recension than its fellows, and 
then generally agrees with the Egyptian MSS. In the Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse it is decidedly Egyptian. What accident put the copy- 
ist in possession of an Origenian MS. of the Gospels we cannot tell ; 
but it is easy to perceive that in this part of the text also he made use 
of an Egyptian MS. : 

Confusion in the text of the Apocalypse sprung particularly from the 
Commentaries of Andreas and Aretas. Both were Bishops of Caesa- 
rea in Cappadocia. The latter lived in the tenth century; and the age 
of the former is unknown, opinions varying in respect to it between the 
fifth and eighth century. Their commentaries were not adapted to the 
readings of every MS., and yet they were read in many countries. 
Hence the text was often altered according to the expositions of the 
commentators. Frequently too their Scholia were blended with the 
text itself, as we see in many MSS. Now as the Apocalypse, besides 
the usual accidents which befel all MSS., had to encounter these two 
in addition, we need be less surprised that modern copies seldom con- 
tain a homogeneous text. 


CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY OF THE LESS IMPORTANT ALTERATIONS WHICH HAVE 
TAKEN PLACE IN THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ AL. 


After having attempted to collect and exhibit the main points in the 
history of the text, we may now devote some attention to other appear- 
ances in the MSS. which do not concern the text itself, in order to learn 
their nature, their origin, and antiquity, in what respects they can be 
of service to us, and how far they may assist us in determining the age 
of MSS.; points which are not matters of indifference to criticism. 
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As we commenced our investigations into the history of the text by 
going back to the writing material employed, so the present inquiries 
must begin. 

This material was anciently the Egyptian papyrus. How long this 
continued in general use, is not known ; but it is certain that the New 
Testament was written on the skins of animals as early as the fourth 
century. Constantine the Great had not less than fifty copies made at 
once, év dv@9eoacg, on the skins of animals, for the churches, whose 
number was daily increasing.! 

Its durability, it would seem, procured this material the preference, 
at least for public use. The library which Pamphilus the Martyr found- 
ed for the church at Caesarea, was already considerably damaged in the 
fourth century, and in order to preserve it from destruction, the two 
Presbyters Acacius and Euzojus re-wrote upon parchment those works 
which especially needed to be re-written.” 

Wealthy individuals caused the skins to be made very thin, and 
moreover frequently ornamented MSS. of the New Testament as arti- 
cles of show. Some, says Chrysostom indignantly, possess the sacred 
books, and have them as if they had them not; they shut them up in 
their book-chests; they pay attention only to the thinness of the skins 
and the elegance of the letters; they use them less for reading than for 
show ; less admiration is excited by the contents than by the gilded 
characters.? 

This material lasted till sometime in the eleventh century, when cot- 
ton paper, Goufvé, Soufak, Boufuxev7, gradually came into general 
use in the churches.4 


§ 42. 


Books and treatises designed for extended circulation were not writ- 
ten with the abreviations and marks of the rayvygaqor, but were trans- 
cribed by the calligraphists in large letters or in the so called uncial 
character. The ancient letters are exactly square, upright, and uncon- 
nected with each other. 

On account of its beautiful regularity, this character prevailed without 
important alteration till about the ninth century; but on this very ac- 
count it is difficult or rather impossible from the character alone to de- 
termine the precise age of any MS. In the ninth century the letters 
C € O 6 lost their round form, and were made narrower to save space ; 
some, as Z.5X, were elongated above or beneath the line. Finally, 
towards the close of the century, the cursive writing came into exist- 
ence, and was in general use in the tenth century. The first MS. in 
cursive writing which we meet with belongs to the year 890.° 


1 Euseb. Vita Constantini, L. IV. c. 36. Wetsten. Prolog. 


2 Hieronym. Epist. 141. ‘Quam (bibliothecam) ex parte corruptam Acacius 
dehinc et Euzojus ejusdem ecclesiae sacerdotes in membranis instaurare conati 
sunt.” 


3 Homil. XXXI. in Joann. p. 202. Ed. Frontoduc. Francof. 
4 Montfaucon Paleographia Graeca, L. I. p. 17.18. 19. 


5 Montf. Paleog. L. IV. p. 269.270. Montf. refers to an Evangeliarum of 
the year 995 in uncial characters in Append. ad Paleog. p. 510. and 514. 
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But the old character was retained in the MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment longer than in any other. The Vatican Codex N. 354 is in un- 
cial letters, and yet it was not written till the tenth century, in the year 
949, according to the superscription.'. The text of the beautiful Mos- 
cow fragment of the Gospel of John,? and of the Moscow MS. called 
Cod. g in Matthzi, containing the Pauline and Catholic Epistles,® as 
also that of the Ingolstadt MS. of the four Gospels, is written through- 
out in uncial characters, although the cursive-writing was then custom- 
ary, as is shown by the Scholia annexed to them. 

It would seem that this alphabet was retained yet longer in church- 
copies, Evangelistaria, and all such MSS. as it was wished should have a 
splendid appearance; for the MSS. of the New Testament of the tenth 
century written in the cursive-hand form by far the greater number. 


§ 43. 


The New Testament originally had no marks of punctuation, and 
remained without them for along time. As was the case in works of 
profane literature, the words were not even separated from each other 
by any interval. All the letters were united together so that every line 
resembled a single word. Thus in reading a person was obliged to 
separate and combine the letters, in order to form words and make out 
the sense. 

Hence we meet with singular divisions and combinations of words in 
some of the fathers, versions, and MSS. E. g. Chrysostom presents 
the words 1 Cor. 6: 20, dotaoare 02 aoa t@ Tov Osov (as some MSS. 
read,) in this manner : dogaoare 0é doute tov Dsov. So too the Latin 
translator has it; ‘“ portate deum.” Again, in Phil. 1: 1, ovy éneoxo- 
motg is read by some of the fathers ovuveneoxonoeg and commented on 
accordingly ; and in Philip. 2: 4, &aoroe oxomovytes is divided by 
Cod. Boernerian. thus: éxaotoig zomovrtes. The noted Codex L, in 
Luke 24: 34, has formed the reading wy9ng yuwv from 2DOASL- 
MRN. In 1 Cor. 9: 12, Mill divides OYKEXPHMEGA, as it ap- 
pears in the Codex Alexandrinus thus, ov vexyorueda’ but Wetstein, 
ovx évyonueta, &c. &c. 

In the fourth and even fifth century the New Testament had none of 
the ordinary punctuation marks, although there was no want of gram- 
marians in Christendom to exercise their art in this matter. 

Epiphanius, speaking at the commencement of his book msg? uétowy 
“at otadumv of accents and other signs which then existed in the Old 
Testament, names but a single mark of division, viz. the unodvaoroAn.4 


1 Birch Proleg. in IV. Evang. p. III. IV. 

2 N. T. ex edit. Frid. Matthai. at the end of Epist. ad Thessal. p. 257. notit. 
Codd. A specimen of the character is to be found with the Apocalypse. 

3 The description is at the end of Epist. ad Rom. p. 265; and there is a speci- 
men of the text in connexion with the Catholic Epistles. 


4 About the close of the eighth century, George Syncellus does i 
of a Biblical MS. which sas divited wave wooo Otis worl weahace ant es a 
ed from a MS. which Basilius, the Cappadocian, had revised. (Chronograph. p- 
203. Richard Simon Hist. Crit. du Nouv. Testam. p- 417.) Butit was only a 
MS. of the O. T.; and he does not say that the accents and punctuation-marks 
existed in and were copied from the MS. of Basilius. ; 
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In the writings of the New Testament nothing of the kind was known 
to him. He finds fault with certain persons for finishing the sentence 
in John 1: 3 with zoel aurov éyevero ovdé &v, and connecting 0 yéy- 
ovev with év auras Cw7 av. On this occasion, where the division of 
the sentence by punctuation-marks must necessarily have been mention- 
ed if it had existed, no allusion is made tothem. ‘‘ They close the sen- 
tence incorrectly, divide the reading awkwardly, read falsely,” is all 
which he says against the persons; ‘‘it should be read thus,” &c. 
He nowhere says,—‘‘ they have displaced the punctuation-marks, they 
point falsely, the punctuation-marks ought to be arranged thus,”! 

Some of the more ancient fathers are directly opposed to Epiphanius 
on this point. Irenaeus closes the passage with oudé év an1 transfers 
G yéyovey to the next sentence; and thus also it is cited by the Alexan- 
drian fathers, Clement, Origen, and Athanasius. 

Chrysostom on the contrary held this division to be absolutely hereti- 
cal. We must examine what he says, as otherwise his expression, con- 
sidered separately from the connexion, might be regarded as evidence 
of a system of punctuation in his time. ‘‘ We will not,” says he, “‘like 
the heretics, place a full stop, (cyv tedelay oreyury énvOnoouer), after 
the words, without him there was nothing made, (yw@ig avzov éyéve- 
TO ovdée év.’”’) 

It might be thought from this expression that the period was in use in 
MSS. of the New Testament. But the sequel shows that he only speaks 
in the technical language of the grammarians, and expresses in their 
manner what was to be done in such a case. He nowhere appeals to 
the usage of MSS., but, having stated his objections drawn from the 
connexion and from the inconsistency of the sense with the rest of the 
Christian doctrines, he proceeds : “‘ Let us then leave this, and pass to the 
usual mode of reading and expounding the passage. And what is that? 
It is to stop in reading with the word yévovev, and then to begin the next 
sentence with the following words, viz. in him was life.””* 

Thus every one divided the sentences according to his own opinion 
and according to his skill in reading, there being no established meth- 
od toserve as astandard; and that division which Epiphanius regarded 
as a sin against the Holy Ghost, is found in the writings of the Ortho- 
dox Athanasius. 

We will now cite some further instances from the Epistles, in which 
the. commentators divide differently whenever differences are possible. 
Theodoret divides 1 Cor. 15: 32 thus: ti woe Ogehos, e¢ vexgol ovx 


1 Nout ovor 02 xagaywosoxortes nod wus) voovrres Ovaotéhdew tay dvdyvooty tT 
veg &Y TH eine. ndyta Ov’ aitor éyéveto, nai yogis abrod Eyé ero ovdéy Ews HE 
drotrFévtes TO (yrdr End) ovay Bhacynmoy Ele TO TVEYLE. 70 ayvov haBortes, ogda— 
hovras meg tiy dvdyvoow, noi asd tov opdlwaros TIS EVAYYUIDEWS xe: OvOLY E1g 
Bhacgnplay tosrousvor. “H 02 dvdyywous ovrws eye. Ancorat. Ed. Basil. p. 501 
and Edit. juxta Petav. Colon. c. 74. 75. p. 80. ‘The division which Epiphanius 
proposes differs from both the others in having no plausibility at all. He propo- 
ses: ov0é Sv 0 yéyovey ev adrm, and explains it thus: Tovt é0tL Ott, site yéyovE, 
Oe adtov éyéveto. ; 

2 Homil. IV. in Joann. p. 42. 43. Frontoduc. Francof. A abeny depévrss 
enti ray veropwopiryy EFoper dvdyvaoty ve Zon eEjynow. Tis dé éorw avi t6 
udyou Tv 0 yéyover, dvoratou roy Adyov: sita and THE ESI héSews apgaodau rhs 
Asyovons,s ev avr@ Cun 7. 
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éyetoovrae; Chrysostom concludes the previous sentence with u poe 
ogedog and arranges the next thus: ¢¢ vexgoe ovx éyeloovtas, PayOUEY 
z.t.4. The latter concludes Rom. 8: 20, with vmoragartra and then 
begins the 2Ist verse with én’ éAzidc ; but the former joins together umo- 
tatavea én’ éhnidt. In 1 Cor. 3: 18, Theodoret connects oogos eivae 
év buiv év tO aiwve ToUTw, and explains it, cogéay tov x0 oMou—Chrys- 
ostom reads éy 1@ alaye ToUTH uwoos yiveoGw and explains it Hweor 
zoouw route xehever yeveoOat. Theodoret ends Coloss. I: 11, wax- 
ooSupiay user: yooas. Chrysostom ends with waxgotuuiay and then 
begins era yagas evyaovorourtes. Not to accumulate examples, we 
will content ourselves with noticing two passages in Jerome. In his 
commentaries, which it is well known he composed with the aid of 
Greek MSS., he says on Ephes. 1: 5, “this may be read in two different 
ways; the expression in caritate may either refer back to the preced- 
ing clause, or may be connected with the following,” etc.! He observes 
in like manner on Philemon 4, 5, that “the word semper may be assign- 
ed either to the first or second clause; that it is a doubtful case, both 
ways making sense.”* How could this be, if the limits of the clauses were 
defined by established punctuation? 

Theodoret, in his commentaries, sometimes suggests how in his opin- 
ion certain doubtful passages ought to be pointed. In 2 Cor. 1: 3, 
évhoyytog 6 Fe0s xal nary tov xvgeiou nuwy ‘Jjoov Xgeorov, he ad- 
vises that a stop should be made, évravda oxextéor, after evdoyntos 0 
Seog, lest the meaning should be understood to be, the God of Jesus 
Christ. And in the noted passage, 2 Cor. 4: 4, according to hima 
stop should be made, évrad@a vaoorexreor, after év of¢ 6 Geos. Also 
in Rom. 9: 22, after ¢ dé there should be a stop; gvravda vmoorigae 
det as if Paul began to say : ¢f it be so—then hear— God willing to show 
his wrath, &§c. 

However incorrect any of these proposals may be, they yet lead us to 
remark, that here and therein particular passages a punctuation mark may 
very probably have been added by careful readers of the Bible, ac- 
cording to the directions of the fathers. Thus, e. g., we see that two 
very ancient MSS., neither of which is divided§throughout by punctua- 
tion marks, in that locus vexatus, John 1:3, have a period after ywois 
avrou éyevero oudé év, according to the usage of the Alexandrian 
fathers.? 

When we call to mind the seriousness with which Epiphanius charg- 
ed this division of the clauses with blasphemy and Chrysostom with her- 


1 Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. ad h. 1. “Dupliciter legendum, ut caritas vel 
cum superioribus vel inferioribus copuletur. Cum superioribus ita: ut essemus 
sancti et immaculati coram ipso in caritate, et postea sequatur preedestinans nos. . . 
cum inferioribus autem sic: in caritate predestinans nos in adoptionem filiorum 
per Jesum (Christam in ipsum. Differentiam vero Greci sermonis Teoogloas 
et ogiaSévros Latinus sermo non explicat.” E 


2 Comment. in Ep. ad Philem. v. 4, 5. ““Ambigue vero dictum, utrum gratias 


agat Deo suo semper, an memoriam ejus faciat in orationibus suis semper, Et 
utrumque intelligi potest.’ 


3 These are Codex Alexandrin. and Cantabrigiens. See Herbert Marsh’s (now 


ys of Landaff) Notes and additions to Michaelis’ Introduction, Vol. I. p. 456, 
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esy—when we recollect the ancient dispute respecting 2 Cor. 4: 4, we 
perceive thereason why no scholar or grammarian presumed to point 
the New Testament throughout. He might very easily, contrary to his 
intentions, favor an error in doctrine or involve himself in controversies 
which he would rather avoid. ‘Thus, as this business was encompassed 
with so many difficulties, it was postponed to another period.” 


§ 44. 


It was however a very difficult task for a reader who was not possess- 
ed of considerable learning to read the Bible in the public assemblies 
properly and intelligibly without marks of division ; and even in pri- 
vate reading, some assistance was desirable. 'T’o obviate the inconve- 
nience which was felt, the Alexandrian deacon Euthalius conceived the 
idea of making a division xata@ oriyous, and this method was soon ex- 
tensively adopted.! 

The plan which he introduced was to place just so many words in 
one line, as, in order to express the sense clearly, should be read without 
any pause. We will present an example from the celebrated frag- 
ment of the Pauline Epistles which Wetstein has designated by the 
letter H.2 The passage is Titus 2:2, 3. 


TWPEZBYTAS NH®AAIOYS EIN AL 
S2ENMNOTS 
220PONAS 
YULAINONTAS TH TWSTEI 
TH ATAWH 
WPEZBYTIAAS QLATTLE 
EN KATASTHMATI JEPOWPEITE/S 
MH ALABOAOTS 
MH OIN2 TIOAA2Q AEAOTAQMENAS 
KAAOAIAAZSK AAOTS. 

This he called ozeyndov yoawas, and this way of writing oreyouer- 
giav. Atthe end of each biblical book was marked the number of 
Stichot it contained. 

He finished the Pauline Epistles in this way in the year 462, for he 
bimself in speaking of Paul’s death in the Prolegomena to his Epistles,? 
incidentally states this to have been the time from the birth of Christ 
to hisown days. Soon after, he commenced dividing the Acts and the 

“Catholic Epistles also in the same way. We donot however possess any 
treatise which gives an account of his procedure as to the Gospels; it may 
have perished or may lie unnoticed in the libraries. The idea appears 


1 He describes his project himself in a treatise which Laur. Alex. Zacagni 
has published in the Collec. Mon. Vet. Eccles. Grac. Rame. 1698, 4. and Gal- 
landus in Biblioth. Patr. et Antiqg. Scriptor. Tom. X. Venet. 1774. fol. 

2 Biblioth. Coislinian. Montfauc. p. 259. I have corrected some mistakes which 
the copyist made in the division. f 


3 Zacagni Collect. Monum. Vet. p. 537. Galland. Biblioth. Patr. T. X. p. 
250. 
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to have been suggested to him by the so called orexyoerg Gi@iou of the 
Old Testament, Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Solomon’s 
Song, which had long been so written.! 

He put this plan in execution in order to secure perspicuity in public 
reading according to his own mode of dividing the clauses.* And in- 
deed the necessity of some such aid to the unlearned wasso clearly seen 
that the Euthalian division was very extensively adopted or imitated. 
In Egypt, where it appeared under the patronage of the patriarch, to 
whom it was dedicated, it could not fail of a favorable reception ; but 
elsewhere also it met with so many patrons, that we are now in posses- 
sion of stichometrical MSS. of every country and Recension.? The 
greater part of them do not indeed retain the Stichot ; but they contain 
a catalogue of them at the end of every book; a convincing proof that 
they are copies of stichometrical MSS. This circumstance is of use 
in determining the age of the MSS. which were the originals of such 
copies. 

It sometimes happens too, that besides the number of the oz/ywy, that 
of the Onur likewise is given. In all MSS. the number of 67ue- 
twy is not much larger than that of the oz/yawv; it would therefore be 


1 Suiceri Thesaur. V. Sceynod, p. 1020. 

2 Kare civ guavtov ovpperolay 700s Evonoy avdyvwow. Zacagni Mon. Vet. p. 
409. 419. 

3 Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople, has appended to his Chronography 
a list of the Stichoiin each of the books of the New Testament. (Montfaucon 
Biblioth. Coisliniana. p. 204. Millius Prolegom. in New Testament n. 1030.) 
The following MSS. are written stichometrically, viz. Cod. D. Cantabrig. Evang. 
et Act., Cod. D. Epistol. Claromont., E. Sangermanens. H. Coislinian., E. Actor. 
Laudianus, UI, Cod. G. Evangel. Harleian. 5684, Cod. G. Actor. et Epist. Cath. 
Cardin. Passionei. 72. The following, and probably many others which have not 
been examined as to this point, have at least the number of Stichoi subjoined at 
the end: Wetstein’s No. 9. of the Gospels, and 13, 35, 39, 41, 45, 46, 48, 50, (in 
Mill. Laudian. J,) 55, 61, 104,116, 117.—Acts and Cath. Np. 30. Paul. 36.—Acts 
Cath. Ep. 25. Paul. 31.—Paul. 46, 47—Acts and Cath. Ep.17. Paul. 18.— 
Acts, Cath. Ep. 33. Paul. 39.—Paul. 65. in Griesbach. Jn Matthei, who has 
omitted to notice the circumstance in the description of his MSS., the following 
have a list of Stichot at the end of each book ; viz. d, k, p, z, of the Gospels; a, 
m,n, g, of the Epistles. In Birch: Vat. 354, 360, 356. Urbino-Vat. 2, Barberin, 
10, 12, 13, 208. Basilidian. XXII. Escurial. 9,10, 12. Of the Acts, Vat. 367. 
Pio-Vat. 50. Of the Epistles Augustinian. 1, 2. Vat. 360, 367. Alex.-Vat. 29.. 
Urbino-Vat. 3. Florentine MSS. (cn the authority of Pére Lami): the New 
Testament in Bibl. D. Marci Dominic. Gospels, Bibl. D. Marc. Dom. and Lau- 
rentian, Plut. VI.n.15. Plut. VI. v.16. Plut. VI. 33. Gospels in Biblioth. B. 
Marie, and D. Marc. ex hered. Nicol. de Nicoliis. Acts and Npistles in Bib- 
lioth. Laurent. Plut. IV. n. 32. and Biblioth. 8S. Marte Benedictin. MSS. in the 
Royal Library at Vienna: Gospels, V. VI. Auctuar. Forlos. XVI, Supplem. Kol- 
lar—Lambec. XXXI. Epistles, Lambec. XXXIV.--XV.Forlos. V. Kollar.—Lambec. 
XXXVII.—Lambec. XXXV.—Lambec. XXXVI.—XIX. Forlos. X, Kollar. The 
Gospels m. 9 and 48 in Wetstein have both ¢7juare and oriyoug together ; so Bar- 
berin. 12. and in Birch. Basilidian. XX. Escurial. 9 and 12. Comp. Richard Si- 
mon’s Hist. Crit. du Teate du Nouv Testament, c. 32. Salmas. Proleg.in Solin. on 
the last page. As far as I know, gaara are marked only in the Gospels. May 
it not be that Euthalius divided the Gospels stichometrically, and that some one 
else who adopted this division called his Stichoi, ézjwata? “The transcribers, in 
order not to give these lines one name in the Gospels and another in the other 
books, may afterwards have changed the word @7/uare into or/yovg. Hence in 
some MSS. there were ozéyoe and in others ¢xjere, and finally.both g7juara and 
otizxoe got into the copies together. : : 
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_ €rroneous to regard the Onuato as words. They can hardly be any- 

thing but clauses like the oz/yoe; and it would seem that the latter 
were called Jn some countries by a different name—that they were de- 
nominated @yuate«. Now copyists who had more than one MS. before 
them to collate, copied the @xnare from one and the oziyoug from the 
other together, without understanding what they were doing. Nor must 
we be surprised that the number of the Stichoi is not given alike in dif- 
ferent MSS. or that the number of oz/ywv and 6nuarwy does not ex- 
actly agree. A MS. had more or less clauses in its text according as it 
belonged to this or that recension, and thence this disagreement neces- 
sarily resulted. . 


§ 45. 


We indeed know when Stichometry arose, viz. in the middle of the 
Sth century, but we do not know when it ceased. How it ceased and 
how it suggested the idea of a regular system of punctuation, we are 
informed by a fine critical document, the Codex Cyprius or Colbert 5149, 
now N. 63 in the Library of France, in Wetstein K. 

The stichometrical mode of writing left more than half the space 
unoccupied and made MSS. unnecessarily costly and cumbrous. In 
order to gain room and yet not lose the Sézchoi, a point was placed after 
every Stichos and the MS. was written continuously as formerly. 

It is thus that the Cyprian Codex is written. After a Stichos, or af- 
ter as many words as are to be read at once or in a single breath in read- 
ing correctly, a point is placed, without any reference to the principles 
of grammatical division or the rules of punctuation. We see this very 
clearly in the specimen in Montfaucon : ‘O 08 éyeyVeig. nagehafe 10 
mavdtor, nai tip wytéoa avrov. zai HOev is ynv Jovani. “Axovoas 
08. te Agzehaos Baorkever éni rng Jovdatas. avri “I/gadov TOU 1a- 
Spree nat, Eqgobndn ene anedOeiv, yonuatiodveig Oé. . . . Matt. 2: 

3 ds 

This, as every one will perceive, is strictly stichometrical ; but so 
completely ungrammatical, that no one could be tempted to call it punc- 
tuation. 

_ Yet from this originated continuous and regular punctuation. _Intel~ 
ligent persons naturally disliked such a method of division, and began 
to improve it and insert regular marks of punctuation. For, that sev- 
eral attempted this independently of eachother, is clear as well from 
the dissimilarity prevailing in their arrangementof clauses, as from the 
difference in the marks themselves which occur in the MSS. There 
are MSS. which employ a cross instead of a period ; as Cod. Lor 2861, 
now No. 62 in the Library of France, and Cod. Vat. 354, also Cod. h 
in Matthei. Others use it instead of almost all the punctuation marks, 
as Vatic. 1067, Colbert. 700. The Codex Vatic. 351 almost always 
makes use of two points one above the other, instead of punctuation 
marks. The division is made in a different manner in the beautiful 
Basle MS. E, in which a point at the top of a letter denotes a period, at 
the bottom, a comma, and in the middle a semicolon, which according 


1 Montfauc. Paleogr. Gree. L, III. c. 6. p. 282. 
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to Isidore of Seville is the regular system of punctuation.' Others 
have, besides the point, the comma, as Cod. V. in Matthei. 

In this business the commentaries of the fathers upon doubtful pas- 
sages seem to have been made use of, by those copyists or grammarians 
who went to work with care. 

But through whom and where all this took place we can the less _ea- 
sily determine, because it took place only gradually and imperceptibly. 
Itis indeed true that in the 10th century a regular system of punctuation 
had been introduced. Itisno less true, that it is met with in MSS. of the 
New Testament which belong to the 9th century. Nor does it seem to 
me that he who should even maintain that it sometimes occurred in MSS. 
of the 8th century, would encounter any incontrovertible arguments 
against his position. 


§ 46. 

The accents are far older than regular punctuation in the writings 
of the New Testament; and in those of the Old Testament, they exist- 
ed still earlier thanin the New. 

In the fourth century and probably before, certain persons, teve¢, had 
already furnished the sacred books of the Old Testament with accents. 
Epiphanius tells us this at the commencement of his work JTegi uezowy 
nai otaducy, and also, in the same place, names all the accents, ofeta, 
Oaceia, Bageta, wear, &c. with which the Bible had been decorated. 
The writing of the accents he calls ozi¢ewy xara neoowdiar. 

It is possible that the books of the New Testament also were sometimes 
thus early furnished with accents, but it was Euthalius who brought the 
accents into general use along with stichometry. He informs us in the 
preface to his stichometrical edition of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 
that he had also written them xara mo00wdiay.2 Montfaucon, there- 
fore, was unnecessarily troubled in respect to the antiquity of the sti- 
chometrical MSS. Claromont. D Epist. Paul. and Coislinian. H, and 
need not, in order to sustain their credit, have resorted to the supposition 
that the accents were added by a later hand. 

_ The general notion respecting the late use of the accents in the New 
Testament, is derived from profane criticism, and has occasioned inac- 
curate opinions respecting several documents. . 

Nothwithstanding, even after the time of Euthalius, copyists frequent- 
ly omitted the accents in stichometrical MSS., for convenience’ sake or 
for other reasons. 


§ 47. 


The books of the New Testament in MSS. have various titles and 
subscriptions, which, among the minor circumstances in relation to the 
text, are not unworthy of our attention. The first book is sometimes 
superscribed : Zo xara MarSatov evayyéhvov, or: Evayyéhvov nate: 


1 Isidor. Hispalens. Origenes, L. 1. c.19. 


, 2 Evayzos iuoi ye, viv ve row meakéun BiBhov tua xot xaFolady exrorodiw 
avayvaned té xard meoowdlay, x. T. A. Zacagni, p. 409. Galland, T. X. p. 201. 
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MarGuiov, Kara Mardaiov ayiov evayysheov, To aytov svayyehiov 
tov xnovyuatos MatrIaiov rov anoorodov, &c. 

Of what date are these superscriptions? The freedom used in re- 
gard to them leads us at once to suspect that they did not come from 
the author himself. This is very evident in regard to the Epistles of 
Paul. He certainly would not have written upon his letters: ‘Che first 
to the Corinthians, The second to the Thessalonians, &&c. Such an 
enumeration could have been made only at the time when the Epistles 
began to be collected together. 

Marcion, who acknowledged Luke’s Gospel under certain modifica- 
tions as his own, affixed no name to it at all. So says Tertullian, and 
then proceeds: ‘‘ Would it indeed have been very much out of the way, 
if he had contrived a new title for it, after altering the contents accord- 
ing to his fancy? How can we acknowledge a work which dares not 
lift up its head, which evinces so little confidence that it does not claim 
credit by an avowal of its author 2”! 

And now in order to confute him, he does not, as would perhaps be 
expected, maintain that Matthew and Luke prefixed their names to the 
Gospels themselves ; but relies upon the testimony of apostolical church- 
es, and of those which were connected with them by religious agree- 
ment, which from the publication up to that time had declared Luke to 
be the author.” 

Just so when Marcion altered the superscription of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians and gave it the title, To the Laodiceans,—he appeals against 
him to the declaration of the churches, according to which the Epistle 
was directed to the Christians at Ephesus. 

It is therefore extremely probable that the titles were prefixed by the 
churches to which these writings were sent, and when the latter were 
united in one Codex the titles were retained. 

Chrysostom asserts without limitation, that not one of the Evangelists 
subjoined his name. ‘‘ Moses,” says he in his first Homily on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, “‘ wrote five books, and prefixed his name to neither ; 
nor did those who related events after him; neither did Matthew, nor 
John, nor Mark, nor Luke. But Pau] mentions himself by name—and 
why? As the former wrote for those who were with them, it was un- 
necessary to annex their names ; but Paul wrote his Epistles while at 
a distance,” &c.* 

Yet this same father so far makes an exception in respect to Matthew 
as to assert, that he himself prefixed the designation Grospel to his 
book.® This statement is so natural, so consistent with the purpose of 
Matthew and with the circumstances in which he wrote, as we have 
shown in its proper place,—his work is so completely a book of tidings 
respecting the Messiah, in other words a Gospel, that the Apostle could 
not announce it better, or more effectually induce the inhabitants of 
Palestine to read and ponder it, than by writing at the head of it: 
EVAITTEAION. 


2 L. IV. Adv. Marcion. c. 5. 


1 L. IV. Adv. Marcion. c. 2. 
3 L. V. Adv. Marcion. c. 11. 
4 Richard Simon. Hist. Crit. du Texte du N. T. c. 2. 

5 Homil.{. in Matt. Praef. 41d covro sdayythov iy covoplay Excdeosy, #. t. A, 
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When afterwards other writings of similar purport took their places 
with this, Christians, in order to prevent confusion, added to the word 
evayyéhuov—xora Mardaiov. Thenamesvayyédcov passed from 
Matthew to the rest, as the similarity in contents seemed to justify 
the designation. To these, too, in order to distinguish them, it was ne- 
cessary to add the name of the writer, xara Magzor, xara Aovzar. 

Thus the oldest fathers cite them, not as the Gospel of Matthew, or 
of Mark, but according to Matthew, according to Mark.! For these 
writings were not regarded as separate works, which in different direc- 
tions conspired to the same end, but as parts of one whole, which were 
indeed distinct as respected the writers, but united to represent a single 
subject. It is for this reason that the ancients often speak as if there 
was but one Gospel. They call it a quadri-form Gospel, or the one by 
Sour, &c.? 

The ancients took care to repeat the title at the end of a roll or book, 
so that if the beginning, which was most exposed to injury, suffered any 
damage, information respecting the author and title of the work might 
be found at the end. This is the case also in the Herculanean MSS.? 
Hence arose the subscriptions to the books of the New Testament, 
which were originally only repetitions of the superscription or title : e. g. 
evayyéhiov xara Mar9aiov, TTaviov ngos Popualovg éxeorodn, and 
sometimes only 190¢ “Pwuaiovs, 1009 Kogerdious, a’, 8, &e. 

Such perhaps was the character of these titles and subscriptions for 
some centuries. But when the fathers composed commentaries on the 
New Testament, they began to pay attention to the time and the his- 
torical circumstances in which individual books were written. ‘Thus 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, in the prefaces to their Expositions of the 
Pauline Kpistles, have inferred, from a comparison of various passages 
in them with each other and with the Acts, the place and circumstances 
in which they were written. 

The author of the Synopsis which is commonly ascribed to St. Atha- 
nasius, gives the following places as those in which Paul’s Epistles were 
written ; tiv mS Pawaiovs emeoteddet and Kooi»Oou, tay nos Koo. 
a. énotehhes. . . .ano’Lgéoou yg Aolas, tiv moos Kog. f'.. .. : 


1 Thus Irenaeus cites 7d xara Aovnay stayyéhvov. L. II. Adv. Haeres. c. 5. 
n. 8. Clem. Alex. L. I. Strom. “Ev r@ xara Marduior stayyshiv, év to sbayyshio 
te xara Aovnay. p. 341.and 340. Sylb. 


2 Ignat. Epist. ad Philadelph. §6. Ioopeyay tH sdayyshiv vic caput Inood,. 
nol Tors asoaroAors ws MesoButyolw tis éxxdnotag. Irenaeus L. IU. Adv. Haer. 
c. 11. Terecuoggoy svayyéhoy ey ivi mvsiware. Origen. Comm. in Joann. Kad 
v6 dn dure dvd tsoodguy & gore sdayyédov. Ed. Huet. Colon. T. II. p. 91. Dial 
contra Mare. Seet. I. p. 9. Wetsten. Evayysheotad wév téooagss, sdayyélov dé 
EV. 4s» 6 08 Téoouges zEQi évde iyovow, ornére Téooagss, GAAd fy, Villoison 
compares with this the custom of the Greeks in not saying “ Ousgos tov Znvw— 
Odrov, row Aguotdégyou, but xare Zyrvuidorov, “xara *Agiotagyor. Praefat. in 
Scol. Venet. in Iliad. p. XXII, Bertholdt thinks that there is an ellipsis : s0- 
ayyéloy, i.e. Inoot Xgvotov, so that a second genitive would have been improper 
and xara Mardatoy was said and written. Einleit. in das NV. T. UI. Th. § 298. 


3 John Winkelmann’s “ Nachrichten von den nevesten Herculanischen Ent- 
deckungen an H. Fuessli.”” Dresden. 1764. ».51.2. See also Herculanensium 


Voluminum T. I. Neapol. 1793. fol. Col. XXXVIII. p. 193. 
Col XT 195, ip o p. 193. and Tom. I. 1809. 
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emeoredhes and Mansdoviac, moos Tadarag.. . . énvorédher and ‘Pob- 
#75 so also Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, Philemon, all from 
Rome. The first to the Thessalon. émvoreddes ano AOnvav’ the sec- 
ond, amo “Pong again ; that to the Hebrews ano /radias’ the first to 
Timothy ano Maxedovias’ the second ano “Paiung’ that to Titus and 
Nexonohens. . 

Short observations of this kind, it would seem, were sometimes writ- 
ten at the end of the Epistles, and thus extended the subscriptions. 
Some additional scraps of erudition in regard to the Gospels and other 
books, were disposed of in the same way. 

But the subscriptions did not obtain a definite form till the middle of 
the fifth century. Euthalius then gave them such a form in his sticho- 
metrical edition of the New Testament. In fact, (and it ought not to 
have escaped the notice of the editor of Euthalius,) he has literally 
transcribed the summaries which are prefixed to the respective books 
from the Athanasian Synopsis, and with them likewise the places assign- 
ed to Paul’s Epistles, as we have quoted them above, But in his sub- 
scriptions he attributes very different places from these to several Epis- 
tles, as being those from which they were sent. 

In some of them, it is true, he does not differ from the Synopsis, as, 
e. g. in the following : ngo¢g “Pwpaiovs évOUgN, a0 Kogivdou dva @oi- 
Ons tg Ovaxovov. orizor. nix. m90$ Tularas éyoagn ano *Poiuns. 
orizor. fy. 00S Peooahovexsis a. EYOUGH 700 ASHvay. orizou ogy. 
noos Eqecious éyoagn ano “Pupng dca Tvyixov. orizor. tu8. 90S | 
Titov tng Konrov éxzdnoias nowrov énionxonoy yecootornderta éyoa- 
gn ano Nixonohews rg Maxzedovias. oriyav. of. In others, howev- 
er, he varies from him ; as, e. g. m90¢ Ozooahowxers §. Eyougn ano 
‘Adnvory. orlyot. oot. m90¢ TimoPEeov a. Eyougn ano Aaodixélas, n- 
rig éort untoonodlsg Dovyias yg Ilanarvavys. ortyov, ol. He comes 
nearer in the following: mo0¢ Kogurdiovs BP. éyougn ano Didinnwy 
Ova Titov zai Aovze. orizou. ps He must have found notices of 
these facts somewhere else, and probably it was in the biblical MSS. 
themselves. The subscriptions retained this form ever after, and spread 
in this condition from MS. to MS. 


§ 48. 


The New Testament was also divided into certain portions, which ap- 
pear under various names. The custom of reading it in the public as- 
semblies after the Law and the Prophets, must have led to such divis- 
ions. For this purpose the Law and Prophets had already been divided 
into Parashoth and Haphtaroth, and it could not be long before a similar 
course would be taken with the New Testament. The division into 
church-lessons was the most ancient. ; ’ 

The Christian fathers called the Jewish sections for reading, Perico- 
pae: this expression Justin Martyr makes use of in citing the propheti- 
cal books.! It occurs also in Clement of Alexandria: and the same 


1 Dialog. cum Tryph. c. 65. c. 72. 2 Clem. Alex. L. III. Strom. c, 4. 
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writer also calls the larger sections of the Gospels and Pauline Epistles 
méorxoral.' ; 

Thus the Pericopae were nothing but evayywouera, church-lessons, 
or sections of the New Testament which were read in public after Mo- 
ses and the Prophets. 

In the third century there occurs another division into “EFORCE. 
Dionysius of Alexandria speaks of these on occasion of the disputes 
respecting the Apocalypse. ‘‘Some,” says he, “ went through the whole 
book, Ge se by chapter, endeavoring to show that it contained no 
sense.” 

In the fifth century, Euthalius presents anew a division into chapters, 
which has been regarded as his own invention. He himself, however, 
claims only to have composed zyv tay zeqadalwy éxPeow, the summa- 
ries of the chapters in the Acts and the Catholic Epistles.? In respect 
to the Epistles of Paul, not even these are his, but, as he himself says, 
they originated with one of the wisest of the fathers and followers of 
Christ, and he himself only incorporated them with his stichometrical 
New Testament.* Thus the chapters must have existed before Eutha- 
lius, as the father alluded to had composed summaries of them. But 
how ancient they are we cannot readily determine.° 

The Euthalian xs@adaca are distinguished from the Pericopae or 
church-lessons by their length. The Jews had divided the Law into 53 
Parashoth, according to the number of the Sabbaths there may be in a 
year. It was nearly in the same way that the Acts, the Catholic and 
Pauline Epistles were divided according to the Alexandrine ritual, which 
Euthalius follows in his stichometrical edition; viz. into 56 Pericopae, 
three more than the zvgcaxai juego or Sundays, probably for three 
festivals, which were perhaps observed at Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide. The Gospels naturally had the same number of Pericopae. 
Such was the case in ancient times in Asia, for Justin says, that Chris- 
tians there assembled for prayer and reading the Scriptures only on 
Sunday, év ry tov mAiov musog. The whole New Testament being 
thus divided into so few sections, they were necessarily very large, and 
hence in Euthalius a Pericopae sometimes comprehends four, five, and ; 
even six chapters. 

We have spoken as yet of the chapters of the Acts and the Epistles 
only. In the Gospels we meet with two kinds of nEQahace, large and 


1 Strom. L. IV. ¢. 9. L, Vib ccs 1S: usylorns 0 ovens THs mEgenomys. 1 Cor. 


Viole seq. 
2 Euseb. H. E. L. VII. «. 25. 
3 Zacagni Monum. Inedit. p. 477. 
4 ld. loc. cit. p. 528. xaP éxcdorny 0é ov 
tagousy vijy cow uepahaion &xmdsow 


c 


TEQWY NMLOW TLETCOVHLEVHY. 


y 08 ovvtopeme TI Emcotoday Ev Tors EEHS THeO~ 
sl TOY ooputdray Twi nad prdoyovotéy m4- 


5 In Euthalius’ Prolegomena to Paul there is a statement of the 
the death of the Apostle to the time of Arcadius and Honorius: 
thalius pursues the chronological reckoning down to his own days. 
ence has been attempted from this, that the author of these chapters lived under 
these two Emperors. But Euthalius compiled sometimes from one source and 


sometimes from another, and we can infer only the antiquity of this statement 
eoncerning Paul’s death. 


period from 
and then Ku- 
The infer- 
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small. ‘The small are the Ammonian which Eusebius projected, and 
according to which he composed his ten Canons, that he might be able 
to designate in the Monotessaron of Ammonius what belonged to each 
Evangelist. In his letter to Carpianus, he speaks respecting their use 
and respecting the nature of his ten Canons; and calls his sections 
sometimes zsgaiaco and sometimes mégexonal. Matthew contains 355 
of them, Mark 236, Luke 342, and John-232. 

The other chapters, called the larger from their length, are entirely 
independent of the former. Matthew contains 68, Mark 49, Luke 83, 
and John only 18. There are very few MSS. which have not both to- 
gether. 

The author of the larger chapters is unknown, and their date can on- 
ly be conjectured. In the fourth century Caesarius, probably the broth- 
er of Gregory of Nazianzen, was acquainted cnly with the Ammonian 
chapters. “‘ We have four Gospels,” says he, ‘ which contain one 
thousand one hundred and sixty-two chapters,” &c.!_ Epiphanius in 
his Ancoratus has exactly repeated this passage of Caesarius,? which 
gives the number of the Ammonian, but not of the larger chapters. 
Chrysostom, too, knew nothing of the latter. In his expositions of Mat- 
thew and John he frequently concludes his discourse in the middle of 
the larger chapters or wherever it happens, and coincides with them on- 
ly when the Evangelist’s history itself exhibits so abrupt a transition as 
could not but be regarded. 

But in Euthymius and Theophylact the larger chapters are the com- 
mon ones. Though, however, they are not discovered in any older fa- 
thers, this is not the earliest trace of their existence. We find them in 
MSS. which evidently reach back far beyond the times of these two 
commentators. ; 

Their appropriate name was tizios. “‘ The titles and chapters,” says 

’ Suidas, “‘ differ; Matthew has 68 titles and 355 chapters; Mark 49 ti- 
tles and 336 chapters; Luke 83 titles and 342 chapters; John 18 titles 
and 232 chapters.”* What he here calls chapters are the Ammonian 
xéqadao, and the rirdoe are what we have denominated the larger chap- 
ters, as we see from the number. This we are told also by an old docu- 
ment, viz. Codex L, or 2861, now 62 in the royal library : to xava Mat- 
Dulov evayyéhvov eyes vithous En. not KEGAN THE. TO KOLO Magnov 
Evayyehvov Tithoug {17}. nEGahowe Odd. TO xara Aovnay evayyehwov &- 
yee tithous my. xepedara tue. tO xara /mavuny evayyEhvoy ExEe Tit- 
doug un. nEqahaa oha.4 The errors which occur here are easily cor- 
rected and do not properly affect at all the point under consideration. 

They were probably called z/r0v because to each of these chapters 
a summary or inscription, Titulus, was prefixed. That they came from 


A Téoouge. qliy ~MbO EL edayyéhua nepahaioy yliov Exaxov éSrjnovra Odo. Gal- 
land. Biblioth. Patr. T. VI. Caesar. Dialog. I. Respons. 39. 

2 Epiphan. Aoy.’ Ayzvout. p. 490. Ed. Basil. Suicer. Thesaur. V. xepdédasoy. 
There should indeed be 1165, but some xepeAace are controverted. 

3 Tithos Seapéosr nepahaior. Koro piv Marduios tyer cithovg &. neqdhouve 


cvs. 0 te Mdonos tithovs (17). nepthaud THB. 0 08 “Indvyng cithovg in. nepddoree 


olf. 
4 Rich. Simon. Hist. Crit. du Texte du Nig Coos 
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that pious follower of Christ to whom Euthalius ascribes Tay TOY KEGO~ 
haiwy &0Oeovy in the Acts and Epistles, we may rather conjecture than 
assert. They are found very much alike in the MSS. of all countries 
and recensions. ‘ : 

Andreas of Cappadocia divides the Apocalypse into 24 Aoyous and 
72 neqahace. ; 

In the church-lessons, to return to them once more, various altera- 
tions took place. As festival days multiplied, the old division could no 
longer subsist, and in many churches the Pericopae became shorter. 
At last, as ceremonial observances increased, only certain passages, and 
these sometimes very short, were selected from the Gospels, the Acts 
and the Epistles. An entire Codex of this kind was called éxsoyadvor ; 
one of the Gospels only, evayyedcorageor ; and one of the other books, 
noaéanoorodos. 

This change seems to have taken place among the Latins much ear- 
lier than among the Greeks. Credible witnesses testify to the existence 
of this arrangement among the former about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury ;! a period when nothing of the kind can be discovered among the 
latter. The term moaéandotodog does indeed frequently occur in the 
Typicum of St. Sabas,” who died in the beginning of the fifth century. 
But the Greeks do not deny that this T’yptcum or monastic ritual is not 
his own,—that the latter perished during the incursions of the barbari- 
ans, and was rewritten by John Damascenus from recollection.? John 
Damascenus lived about the middle of the eighth century; and Iam 
not aware of any earlier notice of Lectionaria among the Greeks. 

Our present chapters, it is well known, come from Cardinal Hugo de 
Saint Cher, who composed a Concordance in the twelfth century, and 
for convenient reference divided the Bible into small sections at his 
pleasure. They are now generally adopted in the editions of the He- 
brew and Greek text. 

The verses come from Robert Stephens, who introduced them for the 
first time in his edition of the New Testament in 1551. The place 
where this was printed is not stated, but it is decorated with the olive 
of Stephens. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONCERNING THE MANUSCRIPTS, 


§ 49. 


The changes which occurred at different periods in the circumstan- 
ces and appearance of the text, are so many marks by which to discov- 


1 Bingham Orig. Ecclesiast. L. XIV. c. III. § 3. 


2 Leo Allatius De Libris Eccles. Graecorum Diss. J. p. 35. in the Biblioth. 
Graec. of Fabricius, Appendix to the fifth Book. Hamb. Bait. gathers ve 


3 Id. }.¢. p. 4.5. Suicer Thesaur. V. rumcxor. 
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er the age of MSS. Though they seldom enable us to pronounce de- 
cisively as to their precise age, yet we can generally infer from them 
whether a MS. is or is not as old as is asserted. For this reason we 
shall find no better place to speak particularly of these valuable bequests 
of antiquity through which the text has descended to us, than here, im- 
mediately after the investigations which comprise the facts that are the 
basis of our judgment respecting them. 

We have, too, other aids in this matter, as e. g. a comparison of the 
Church-calenders and Diptychs with the festivals which are frequently 
noted in connexion with the lessons in the MSS.—also the observation 
of marginal glosses, postscripts of the calligraphists, or other additions 
which may have been made to any particular MS. But these are indi- 
vidual circumstances which differ in different cases, and therefore can- 
not be considered and reckoned as general characteristics. They are 
therefore surrendered to the individual capacity and penetration of crit- 
ics, some of whom will derive more and some less advantage from them. 

Certain historical circumstances which we subjoin may be useful in 
determining the age of MSS. written in Alexandria. Strabo names two 
cities in which copies of MSS. were made for sale, ¢é¢ toaovv, viz. Rome. 
and Alexandria;' probably the former dealt in Latin and the latter in 
Greek literature. 

The Alexandrian characters possessed some peculiarities, but we are 
not informed in what they consisted.2, Among the calligraphists of this 
city appear some illustrious names ; e. g. Philodemus, who became blind 
in the practice of his art ;? Hierakas, who followed his employment with 
his eyesight unimpaired when over eighty years old ;* and others down 
to the times of the Arabians.® But, as these times of decay came on, 
the Greeks withdrew from so laborious a mode of gaining subsistence, 
preferring rather to harass the country in the capacity of overseers, col- 
lectors, and soldiers, and gave up calligraphy to the natives or Copts, as 
well as all other operations of industry and manual labor. On this ac- 
count however they were regarded with such hatred, that, after the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Arabian arms in the year 641, the Copts united 
with the Arabs to expel them totally from the country, and succeeded 
in their endeavour after the capture of Alexandria. 

From this time the Arabians put a stop to the intercourse of Egypt 
with foreign nations, and especially with the dominions of the Greek 
emperor,’ so that the sale of MSS. abroad was rendered impracticable. 


1 Strabo L. XIII. p. 419. Ed. Ima Casaub. Ed. 2da p. 609. 

2 Concil. Constantinop. 1V. 76 ovyyeappo. noragtiodusvos, ent mahuordérovr 
wey Tovre yoorioy yodupoor ” AlsEavdguvois, viv ’ Agyoianny ore wdhvore. 4s190- 
Seolay wounodmevos, yodget. Collect. Labbei. ‘I’. V. p. 1004. 

3 Anthol. Graec. H. Grotii. L. VI. Epigr. Juliani Egyptii, 6 and 7. Brunk 
Analecta. T. II. p. 495. 96. 

4 Epiphan. Haeres. L. XVII. § 3. p. 712. Ed. Colon. 

5 Theophilact. Simocatta. L. VIII. p. 215. Cedren. T. I. p. 405. Ed. Par- 
is. 1647, 

6 Renaudot. Hist. Patr. Alexandr. Benjamin. Patr. XX XVIII. p. 164. 

7 Renaudot. Hist. Patr. Alexandr. Chail. Patr. XLVII. p. 206. Isaac. XLI. p. 
187. Simon Patr. XLII. p. 184. 
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The destruction of the library, too, at the command of Omar (for this 
is a well authenticated fact,!) entirely deprived the calligraphists of the 
MSS. from which they made their copies. Both occurrences were high- 
ly prejudicial to the art of calligraphy. The first limited the exercise 
of it to the continually decreasing demand within the country itself; 
the other robbed it of the hope of ever again rising to much importance 
even though other circumstances should favor it as before. 

After the Greeks were expelled, there remained only one chapel at 
Alexandria, and a single church with a bishop at Kasser el Shema, de- 
voted to the Greek religious service. The numerous churches they had 
possessed the Copts appropriated to themselves. At this period there 
was no demand for Greek copies of the Bible, either for the use of 
churches or of individuals. This state of things lasted from 641 to 
730, when the condition of the Greeks took a more favorable turn, and 
they again obtained a patriarch in the person of Cosmas, together with 
the privilege of undisturbed worship and the possession of many of 
their churches.2 Here seems to commence the second period of the 

Greek MSS. of the New Testament written in Egypt. 

No one will expect here a description of all the MSS. which are 
known. This might indeed be required in Prolegomena to a critical 
edition of the New Testament, the extent of the plan of which called 
for such particularity. Here however we are only bound to give infor- 
mation respecting those MSS. to which we have referred in our history 
of the text. 

We divide them into three classes: I. such as were antecedent to 
the practice of stichometry ; II. stichometrical ; and III. such as were 
written after stichometry had become extinct. 


§ 50. 


The oldest MSS. which have come down to us have been, probably 
more from accident than any thing else, designated by the letters A, 
B, and C. / 

Cod. B, or Vatic. 1209, contains the Old and New Testament; the 
Jatter in the following order : Gospels, Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epis- 
tles as far as Heb. 9:14. The Epistles to Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
together with the Apocalypse, have been destroyed by time.* 

The MS. is of the finest parchment, with very simple and beautiful 
square letters which are invariably uniform and scarce perceptibly larger 
than the characters in the MS. of Philodemus ze? wovoexne, the first 
of the Herculanean rolls which was unfolded. In other respects, too, 


1 George Keser’s (Prof. and Curator of the Gymnasium.) “ Programm, tiber 


die Bibliothek, welche die Araber zu Alexandrien verbrannten.’”” Freyburg. 
1819. 4. p. 2-6. 


2 Renandot. Hist. Patr. in Chail. Patr. XLVII. p. 205. Eutych. Alex. Annal. 
T. II. p. 285-9. 


3 Eutych. Annal. loc. cit. Renaudot. Hist. Patr. in Cosma. , 


4 T have described and criticised this MS. in a Programm, ‘‘De antiquitate 
Codicis Vaticani Commentatio.” Friburgi. 1809. 4. 
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they resemble them extremely.! The initial letters do not differ at all from 
the rest ; a later hand has written larger initials over the original ones. 

The letters are all equidistant from each other ; no word is separated 
from the rest, and each line appears to be but a single word. Where a 
complete narrative or other long series of sentences terminates, a blank 
space is left of the breadth of a letter or half a letter. ie 

The MS. has three columns on each page, and when opened presents 
6 columns to the eye, so that we are deceived and think we have a book- 
roll unfolded before us. It would seem as if at that period men were 
Just on the point of passing from the use of rolls to that of books, and 
there still remained in the latter some resemblance to their previous 
form. It is therefore much broader than it is long, and in that respect 
resembles no other Greek document except the celebrated fragment of 
Dion Cassius, formerly in the possession of Fulvius Ursinus. 

The MS. had long since faded so much that it was necessary for a 
second hand to retouch the characters with new ink. It would even 
seem that in the Epistle to the Galatians, p. 1491, a third hand under- 
took to remedy the faintness of the second application of ink. The 
very faint characters of the first hand have been preserved untouched 
only where the calligraphist wrote words or whole clauses over a second 
time. The unnecessary pains of retouching what was written over 
twice was spared.” 

So far the characteristics all point to a very high antiquity; but 
they are merely general and determine nothing definite. 

The punctuation marks are by the second hand and occur but sel- 
dom. We may pass through several chapters in the Gospels and Epis- 
tles without finding a single one. Even where at the close of a section 
a space of the breadth of half or the whole of a letter is left blank, no 
period is inserted. They occur more frequently in some chapters of the 
Acts. There are no accents in any place where the first writing ap- 
pears clear and untouched ; they were added by a later hand.® 

The inscriptions or titles are appended as a matter of small impor- 
tance to the upper part of the upper margin in a somewhat smaller 
hand. They are extremely simple, and are found at the top of each 
page throughout the MS. : zara Martaior, (sic) xara Magzor, monk 
Lg amootodmy, laxwPov éncorody, Teécoov a., [lergou @., then e0¢ 
“Popatove, 190¢ Kogevéiovs, without the name of the author. The 
subscriptions are mere repetitions of the titles; what is additional was 
undoubtedly added by a second hand: after gos Pwuaious we find 
éyougy ano KogivyOov; after xo0¢ Kogudiovs 8B, has been added é- 
yougn and Dilinnov, &c. But even these later additions do not re- 
cognise the Euthalian inscriptions. roy en 

As to the chapters in the Gospels, the Ammonian_ division is wholly 
wanting, although it was pretty general about the middle of the fourth 


1 Herenlanensium Voluminum, quae supersunt. Tom. I. Neapoli mpcexcut. 
ex Reg. Typograph. 


2 I have selected as specimens two of these passages, John 13: 14. Rom. 4: 4. 
A pretty good idea of the general appearance of the Codex may be obtained from 
Blanchin. Evangeliar. Quadrupl. P. L. ad pag. CDXCII. 


3 Hug, De antiquitate Cod. Vatic. commentatio. p. 9-13. 
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century. We will not insist very strongly however on this point. In- 
stead of them there are chapters which we find no where else; in Mat- 
thew 170, Mark 72, Luke 152, and John 80. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles was originally divided only into the Egyptian church-lessons; anoth- 
er hand afterwards added chapters, but not the Euthalian. To the ori- 
ginal division of the Catholic Epistles, as in the Acts, another has been 
added by a later hand; but neither does this accord at all with that 
made by Euthalius.! 

The division of the Pauline Epistles is wholly without example. It 
is not the case that each Epistle has its separate chapters, but all togeth- 
er are considered as a single book, and the chapters are numbered con- 
tinuously throughout. The Epistle to the Romans ends with the 2st 
chapter; the first to the Corinthians begins with the 22d chapter and 
concludes with the 32d; then the second to the Corinthians begins with 
the 32d chapter, &c. Not only are all these appearances Ante-Kutha- 
lian, but some of them are of acharacter so ancient that they belong 
very much farther back, and no other trace of them remains. 

Two additional peculiarities merit our attention. The Epistle to the 
Galatians concludes with the 59th chapter ; the next, to the Ephesians, 
commences with the 70th chapter, and then the numbers continue regu- 
larly through Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. The second 
to the Thessalonians ends with the 93d chapter. Now why are the 
chapters from the 59th to the 70th wanting? Whence this chasm? 
At the end of the second to the Thessalonians we find the explanation. 
We here meet with the Epistle to the Hebrews; it begins with the 60th 
chapter, proceeds with the 61, 62, 63, and 64, as far as Heb. 9: 14, 
and the rest of the Epistle is lost. We perceive from the numeration of 
the chapters, that the Epistle to the Hebrews originally stood after that 
to the Galatians and had been recently placed farther back ; but so re- 
cently that even the division of the chapters had not yet been altered. 
The new position of this Epistle after the second to the Thessalonians, 
is given to it also in the Canonof Athanasius. This transposition of the 
Epistle was probably made by Athanasius himself out of respect for the - 
Romish church, and the MS. must then have been written near this 
period, when the transposition was recent. If, however, it were thus 
placed before the time of Athanasius, the Codex must be assigned to 
a more ancient period. At all events the change had then but just ta- 
ken place; while in the fourth century it had become general. Epi- 
phanius informs us as follows: ‘‘ There are two kinds of biblical MSS. 
Some of them place the Epistle to the Hebrews after the Epistles to 
Timothy, Titus and Philemon ; while others assign it a place after the 
second to the Thessalonians.’”? 

Basil asserts that formerly in Ephes. 1; 1, the words éy "Egéow were 
wanting: so the fathers before him declared, and so he found it in an- 
cient MSS. A discussion of this point may be seen in the IId Part, 
(§ 121) where we treat of the Epistle to the Ephesians. Our MS. 
must have been therefore an ancient one in the time of Basil; for it 


1 De antiq. Cod. Vat. Comment. p. 19-23. 
® Epiphan, Haer. XLII. p. 373. Juxta Petav. Colon. 
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does not contain the words 2» “Leow in the text: they are only sub- 
joined in the margin, though indeed by the first hand. 

The first of these circumstances assigns this Codex to an early peri- 
od in the fourth century at least; and the other to one certainly consid- 
erably antecedent to Basil. 

The MS. evinces by its peculiarities of language, that it was written 
by an Egyptian calligraphist. Instead of ovddjun, Anweods, Angn- 
Geral, avelngdn ,we find ovddjnupy, Anupeods, AnugOyoEtal, ave- 
Anugon, Anugdévta, &c. This peculiarity occurs only in Coptic or 
Graeco-Coptic documents, as in the Graeco-Thebaic litanies of the Bor- 
gian museum, in which ovtiAjwews is always written avtiAnupens 
or avrAvuwens ;! in the Alexandrino-Coptic Liturgy, in which evpe- 
Tadnwes becomes svustadnuyes ;2 and in other Coptic fragments, in 
which A(uwavor is written instead of Aelwavoy ; anoxadvuyng instead 
of anoxaduwes2 

Further, the Vatican Codex always writes sinav for eizov, like the 
triglott Rosetta inscription, at the end of the eighth line: ovvaydévtes 
év tw év Méeugy icom ry jucog tavtn E/ILAN; and the Graeco-The- 
baic fragment of John 7:52 in Georgi: anexoinouv uot E/ILANA 
Just so it has (dav, éxeoay, jAOar, econhOar, and avelharo, ékelharo, 
Acts 14:10 7Aazo, dvsuaotvoato, as we find in an inscription on the 
Memnon of Thebes: OTLAEN FEEDOETTATO;?® also in Luke 9: 
36, éwoazav, and Rom. 16:7, yéyovav, as, according to Sextus, the 
Alexandrians were accustomed to write, using éAjduOav and anednhu- 
Sav for And’ Paor® 

Attention should be paid to these observations, inasmuch as we must 
again recur to them in our judgment respecting other MSS. 

Birch collated the Codex throughout, with the exception of the Gos- 
pels of Luke and John, for the royal Danish edition of the New Tes- 
tament. Of the two Gospels we have excepted, he procured a collation 
which had been made for Bentley. Woide has published in Appendice 
Cod, Alexandrini, the collation of the whole MS. made for Bentley. 
Nor is this publicatién unnecessary ; for we are very glad to have more 
than one collation of so important a document. 

A (Alexandrin. Mus. Britannic.) contains the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The latter, of which the beginning is destroyed, commences 
with Matt. 25: 6, é¢oysoGs eg tv... . but is thenceforward entire 
with the exception of John 6: 50—8: 52, and 2Cor. 4: 13—12: 2. The 
order of the books is the same as in the Vat. Cod. After the Acts 
come the Catholic Epistles and then Paul; here too the Epistle to.the He- 
brews takes its place after the second to the Thessalonians. Each page 
has two columns. 


1 Georgi Fragm. Evang. S. Jo. Graeco-Copto-Thebaicum in Append. p. 
358, 59. 362. 64. 66. 


2 Asseman. Cod. Eccles. Univ. Liturg. L. VIII. P. V. p. 13. 


3 Mingarelli egypt. Codd. Reliq. in Bib. Naniana. Fase. 1. p. LXXXIII. 
This peculiarity is found in MSS. of Herodotus and has been considered as Io- 
nicism. We here see it to be acharacteristic of Alexandrian MSS. 


4 Georgi Fragm. Evang, S. Jo. p. 32. 
5 Pocoke’s Description of the East. Vol. I. Plat. XXXVIIL. - 
6 Sextus Empir. Advers. Grammat. IJ. 20. p. 261. 

21 
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The characters are elegant, square and upright ; larger than in the 
Vat. Codex. The letters are equidistant from each other and the words 
not separated ; the termination of the words is denoted very rarely by 
a crooked stroke in the top of aletter. Initial letters of larger size are 
found not only at the beginning of every book, but of every section 
however short.' 

The MS. has frequent sections not unlike our verses ; somewhat long- 
er however, as a section never ends before the sentence is completed. 
A blank space of the average length of a single word generally denotes 
the end of a section. } 

As respects the punctuation, we might easily fall into a mistake, and 
regard this Codex as a copy of a stichometrical MS. ; yet so written that 
the lines are continuous, the end of a stichos being always denoted by 
a dot: e. g. Acts 11: 6, 7, zai eidov To rerganoda 17S YNS woe Toe or 
gic xual 10 éomera’ ual ta nétéLva TOU OVEaVOL' yxOvOE dé pwns he- 
yovons wou avaotas Tiros’ Ovoov vai gays. There is a very great 
resemblance between the stichoi and these divisions, hundreds of exam- 
ples of which occur in the MS.; but in general it does not recognise 
the divisions wéon and Umooreyun; only using the period, tédere, 
throughout at the end of a clause. Each section, even the smallest 
without distinction, occurs invariably with a point at the top of the 
letter. 

The Codex is entirely without accents and aspirates, and in no one 
of its characteristics suits the times of Euthalius. ae : 

The inscriptions and subscriptions are very simple: evayyedcoy xara 
Magnov ; evayyéhvov xara Aovzav. These titles repeated form the 
subscriptions. The inscriptions of the Acts and Catholic Epistles on 
the upper margin are almost entirely cut off. The subscriptions are 
“faxwBouv éncotodn, Téroou a, &c. At the end, after the Epistle of 
Jude, the Acts and Catholic Epistles have a common subscription : 
moakess tov ayioy anootohwy xoi xatohixai, as though they together 
constituted one book. The subscriptions of the first Pauline Epistles 
are merely mg0¢ “Pwmatovs, modg Kogevdiovg, &c. The subscrip- 
tions from the Epistle to the Colossians onwards have something addi- 
tional: 290g Kodooousic ano ‘Pauns, medg Aeooudovexsic a. Eyougy 
ano .AInvov, novg Osooalowusic CB. Eyoagn ano "AInvav, meds 
‘FBoalous éyoagn ano “Pawns, moog Tyuodeov a. éyonqn and Aco- 
dexelac, ngGos Timodsor 3. éyoagyn and Aaodixelag, meds Titov y. é- 
voagn ano Nexonodemg. None of these subscriptions are the same as 
those of Euthalius ; of the latter class two, viz. those of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the second to Timothy, contradict Euthalius, whose 
subscriptions are: mg0¢ “EBgaious éyoagn ano imo Seahiag dua Tio- 


ig Se _ 


1 The part of the Codex containing the New Testament has been printed in 
these same elegant characters, copied and cast for the purpose. “ Nov. Testam. 
Graec.e Cod. Alexan. qui Londini in Bib, Musei Britan. asservatur, descriptum 
neon Carolo Woide, etc. Londini ex prelo Joh. Nichols typis Jacksonianis.” 

. Tol, 

Spohn has edited Woide’s Prolegomena in Germany and corrected Wetstein’s 
collation from this edition. “ G.C. Woidii notitia Cod. Alex. cum variis ejus 
lectionibus, curavit Gottl. Leberecht Spohn.” Lips. 1788. 8vo. 
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Bow orizos w. y. neds Timodsoy 8. rg 'Egsoiay éxxdnotag énioxo- 
nov yecootovnverta, éyoagn ano Poung. dr. 

As to the chapters, the Gospels have the Ammonian chapters and the 
sections of Eusebius; and they have also the larger chapters which the 
Greeks call rizdovs. A summary of these chapters and tituli is pre- 
fixed to the Gospels, and in the text they are generally denoted by num- 
bers and the corresponding inscription added on the upper margin. 
Thus at Matt. 27:43, is marked the last chapter, //, 68, and the in- 
scription on the upper margin is meQi 16 adzjosws TOU OW". . . i. & 
swuatog /noov. There are thus in Matthew, as usual, 68 chapters, in 
Mark 48, Luke 83, and John 18. Respecting the antiquity of these 
chapters there is at present some uncertainty, so that we must renounce 
their aid in deciding on the age of this MS. 

In the Acts it has been thought, that in five places there is evidence 
of a division of the books by means of a cross, which is commonly found 
in the Gospels near the numbers of the large chapters.!_ But the cross 
certainly has not any meaning of this kind when it stands alone. See 
e. g. Luke 1: 15, 8: 35, 9:5, 13: 28, 18: 8, John 4: 6, 4: 41, where it 
eccurs in the middle of the discourse, and even in the middle of a sen- 
tence. How can it denote such a division in these cases? Yet, admit- 
ting that in the five passages pointed out, Acts 3:1, 4: 3, 8: 26, 10: 1, 
17: 20, it does mark chapters, at any rate they are not the Euthalian. 
Two of them, Acts 4: 3, and 17: 20, do not at all coincide with the Eu- 
thalian sections ; and, following Euthalius, there should be forty instead 
five. 

In the Catholic and Pauline Epistles, as also in the Apocalypse, neith- 
er the chapters nor lessons are marked. Nothing is to be seen of the 
plan and contrivances of Euthalius in the whole MS. The character 
of the punctuation, the total want of accents, the subscriptions of the 
Pauline Epistles, are, on the contrary, evidence that it was written be- 
fore the Euthalian innovations or before the last half of the fifth centu- 
ry, and this evidence is the more weighty as the MS. was written in 
Egypt. 

ie peculiarities of language evince this origin. Mark 12: 40, Ajuw- 
ovtat, 16:24, Anupeode. Luke 9: 51, 17:34, John 14: 3, 16: 14, 15, 
Acts 1: 22, 2: 38, | Cor. 12: 28, aveednupers. Philipp. 4: 15, dooews 
nol Anuwews. Coloss. 3: 24 and Luke 13: 11, avaxduwoe. It is true 
that é¢zay and similar forms of the second Aorist are not so frequent as 
in the Vatic. Codex; but the copyist has not excluded them entirely : 
as, Luke 19: 39, Acts 1: 24, 6: 2, e¢aav ; Mark 14: 48, é&. Gate, Luke 
11: 54, sconddare, Acts 10: 39, aveihav. 

Cod. C (n.9. Regio Parisinus,) has also been called Ephraem Syri, 
because the old writing was partly effaced with a sponge, and the parch- 
ment then used to write certain ascetic treatises of Ephraem upon. 
The old ink, however, appears notwithstanding very plainly, so that 
whole sentences can be read with ease with the naked eye. The an- 
cient characters had become obsolete ; people had become accustomed 
to the cursive hand with all its reading- and division-marks, and seized 
upon old MSS. to apply them to a better purpose. 


kas, 


1 Praefat. ad Cod. Alexan. § 36. p. vir. 
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The pages which were used as above stated, contained parts of the 
Old and, with some considerable exceptions pointed out by Wetstein 
and Griesbach, the whole of the New Testament, in the same order as 
in the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS., viz. the Gospels, Acts, Catholic, 
Pauline Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews after the second to the 
Thessalonians, and the Apocalypse. Much which Wetstein was not 
able to read, might be made legible by means now in our possession. 

The text is not divided into columns. The letters are somewhat 
larger than those of the Alexandrian MS., beautiful, uniform, upright, 
and square. The words are not separated. Initial letters are found, 
as inthe Alex. Cod., at the beginning of each book and of the small 
sections ; for, like that, it is divided into small sections like our verses, 
only somewhat larger. 

As to the punctuation-marks—at the end of a sentence a period is 
commonly found in the form of a cross; the smaller divisions are some- 
times regarded, but usually neglected. For a comma a dot is placed at 
the bottom of a letter, and for a colon, a dot in the middle ; but a later 
hand has almost invariably written in different ink a small cross over 
these dots, smaller than the cross which represents the period. For ex- 
ample, all the punctuation-marks oceur in Matt. 22:11 and 12; while 
in verses 18 and 14 there are none, except a period after éxdJexzoé. In 
the 15th verse there is but one, viz. after Acyw; in the 10th there are 
but two, viz. after A&yovzes and after ovdevos. To give some idea of 
the size of the smallest sections, we will state that verses 11 and 12 to- 
gether make one, verses 13 and 14 a second, and verses 15, 16, and 17 
another. 

Such is the case in regard to punctuation-marks ; accents are nowhere 
to be found in the MS. 

In the Gospels the Codex has the chapters of Ammonius and the sec- 
tions of Eusebius. It has likewise the larger chapters and the r/rious 
or summaries of contents which are connected with them. In the 
Epistles I observed some divisions agreeing with the Egyptian church- 
lessons. 

The inscriptions and subscriptions could not be more simple than 
they are, where they are preserved. John’s Gospel is subseribed thus : 
évayyéhiov xata /wavvyy. 'The second of Peter has, with no number, 
the inscription : Tl¢roov xaDokexy, ; the third of John has the super- 
scription, /wdvvov; Jude, ‘/ovda énvorodn, with the subseription, /ov- 
da xaPolvxn. Yn the Pauline Epistles we find preserved the inscription 
mo0g Pwpaiovg; the inscription and subscription moos KogevPious a. 
the subscriptions mo0¢ Tudaras, mods Kohooousic, m00$ “EBoatous 
moog Tiuodsov 3. Neither of these has any thing further ; still less 
do they bear resemblance to those of Euthalius. 

In comparing this MS. with the Alexandrian, we find that it has not 
so many additions attributable to a later hand. Pursuing the compari- 
son with reference to the punctuation-marks, we find that it has far few- 
er subdivisions by means of commas and colons than the Alexandrian 
ae weighty reasons for ascribing to it the precedency in point of an- 
iquity. 

This Codex, likewise, was written in Alexandria or somewhere in E- 
gypt, as is shown by the forms Anjuwerae, Matt. 10: 413 ovdAnuyn, 
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Luke 1:31; avadnupews, Luke 9: 51, evedjugdn, Acts 1: 2, cinav, 
Matt. 25: 8, Mark 10:4, 10: 87, Acts 23:14; 740ate, Matt. 25:34; 
é9atw Matt. 10: 18, Luke 11: 2. 

_ Wetstein, as we are assured by Less and particularly Griesbach, did 
ali that was in his time possible in collating the MS.; yet it would be 
worth while to have a gleaning with the aid of our present resources. 
A fac-simile of the characters is given by Montfaucon (Paleogr. L ITI. 
é. Hs 214,) which however does not equal the elegance of the ori- 
ginal. 

Codex S. Matthai Dublinensis rescriptus. This MS. is inferior to 
none in point of beauty. It has been washed over and other works 
written upon it; but the old letters can still be discerned. John Barret, 
a clergyman of Trinity College, Dublin, discovered the old writing, had 
it engraved, and published it in 64 copper-plates with a preface, criti- 
cal observations and an appendix.! Through this splendid work we 
possess, though with many chasms, the Gospel of Matthew according 
to the Recension of Hesychius. As Griesbach was not acquainted with 
it, it is not designated in criticism by any letter. 

The characters are upright, square and uniform, somewhat larger 
than those in Cod. Ephraem. The Aand Mare remarkably similar in 
form, as we find them to be in Coptic MSS. 

The text is subdivided into sections resembling verses, as in the MSS. 
A and C: there is but one column on each page. 

As to the punctuation—the period is invariably marked, or, where it 
is effaced, there is a considerable blank space in which it once stood. 
The colon is not always perceptible ; but a space of about half a letter 
denotes where itis or should be. The smallest division, for which a 
space is left nearly as large as that for the colon, seldom occurs. All 
three have the same mark, viz. a dot. 

There are no accents; to use the words of him who examined it per- 
sonally : “‘nec habet spiritus aut accentus omnino.” 

From all the grounds of decision it would appear that the MS. can- 
not be more modern than the Coder Ephraem Syri. 'To complete its 
description we must mention further, that it contains the chapters of 
Ammonius without Eusebius’ sections, and also the larger chapters with 
their inscriptions. 

I have inet with the following Alexandrian forms of words in the MS.: 
Matt. 10: 41, Anuwerac; 7:25, moooeneoay; 11:7, 8, 9, ejAdare. 


§ SI. 


D or Codex Cantabr., a MS. of the Gospels and Acts, and E, a MS. 
of the Acts alone (Laudianus ITI), belong to the second period and 
were written after stichometry had become prevalent. Of the Epistles 
of Paul, D and E, or Codex Claromont. and Sangermanensis, and A, or 
Coislinianus, are MSS. of the same class. 


1 “ Evangelium secundum Mattheum, ex codice rescripto in bibliotheca col- 
legii SS. Trinitatis juxta Dublin, descriptum opera et studio Jo. Barret etc. cui 
adjungitur appendix collationem codicis Montfortiani complectens.” Dublinii 
in aedibas academicis. mpcccr. 
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The MS. D, containing the Gospels and Acts, was used by Robert 
Stephens in his edition of the New Testament in 1550, where its read- 
ings are occasionally quoted in the margin under the letter 8. Its last 
possessor, before it passed over to England, was Theodore Beza. The 
rest of its history lies in obscurity and some of it must forever continue 
so. At any rate, however, it finally got into good hands. Beza present- 
edit in 1581 to the Cambridge University, where it was held in high 
estimation and in 1798 was printed in its own characters, which were 
carefully copied.!. The pages which are wanting are pointed out by the 
Editor of the Preface p. XX VI, (but more circumstantially and accurate- 
ly in the Appendix at the end,) as well as those which were added by 
other hands in order to supply passages which were lost or for the sake 
of correction. 

The Gospels are in the following order: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 
Then comes the Acts of the Apostles. On one side, the right, is the 
Greek text, and on the opposite an old Latin.version, antecedent to Je- 
rome, both written stichometrically in the (so called) uncial characters. 
The Greek letters are upright and square, not compressed like the more 
modern form, but similar to the oldest characters. 

The Greek and Latin are by the same hand. This is evident in 
the letters A and E, in the C of the Latin and the Sigma in the Greek ; 
it is still more clear in the letter T, the horizontal line of which is made 
by a peculiar, turn of the pen; and is especially plain from the Latin 
P and Greek P inthe formation of which the calligraphist had a re- 
markable peculiarity in which both agree. 

The calligraphist, however, knew but little of Greek and as little of 
Latin. Unskilled in these languages, he wrote his MS. in his profes- 
sional capacity. He was an Egyptian or Alexandrian. As a Latino- 
Greek Codex written in Alexandria is somewhat remarkable, we will 
present the evidence in the case. No Codex, not even the Vatican, has 
so many Alexandrian forms and idioms as this. THe eimey is very fre- 
quent; also in Matt 13: 48, é@adav; Mark 8: 15, 0ru dgzous ovx sizar; 
12: 12, annidav; Luke 8: 34, epuyav; Acts 2:40, dsseuagrueato ; 
Acts 7: 27, 37, sinag for einwy, and v. 40, etnavtes; Acts 7: 57, ovv- 
eoyav ta wra; 10: 23, ovryADav; 16: 7, 70edav. The editor has 
pointed out_in the Appendix, John 8: 22, cheyar; 8: 53, ane9avay ; 
Luke 1:59, 7A Gav ; he also mentions Luke 2: 16, cgay, which Wetstein 
pointed out. We observe besides, Anu wovtas Matt. 20: 10; Arjuwpecde, 
Matt. 21:22; avorevere Ore ArjjupeoOs, Mark 11:24, Acts 1: 8, 2: 38; 
Anupovrar, Mark 12: 40; ovddrjuyn, Luke 1: 81; avedrjugon, Mark 
16: 19, Acts 1:2, 22, 10:16; avodnug@els, Acts 1: 11, &c. &c. 

Now if, as the evidence shows, the MS. was written in Alexandria, 
we can determine its age with tolerable accuracy. It was written after 
the time of Euthalius and before the Arabian conquest, in the latter part 
of the fifth or in the sixth century, at the period when the Greeks aban- 
doned the calligraphist’s laborious means of gaining a subsistence and 


1 “Codex Theodori Bez Cantabrigiensis, Evangelia et Apostolorum Acta com- 
plectens, quadratis literis Greeco-Latinis, Academia auspicante,. . . edidit, codi- 
cis historiam prefixit, notasque adjecit Thomas Kipling, rel. Cantabrigie e prelo 
Academico impensis Academie, mpccxomt.” in two splendid folio volumes. 
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surrendered the whole business into the hands of the poor and indus- 
trious Egyptians, who were not masters of the Greek and very little vers- 
ed in the Latin. (Comp. § 49.) 

It cannot well be denied that the MS. was intended for the use of 
Latins, and there are many traces of its having been in their posses- 
sion. It is even the case that the Greek text from wsddovong ooyng in 
Matt. 3:7 to avevua rod Ysov inv. 16, from John 18: 14 to 20: 13, 
and from naoy ty xrioee in. Mark 16: 15 to the end, which had been 
destroyed by time or accident, has been added by a Latin hand, proba- 
bly about the twelfth century. 

One of the passages supplied, viz. Matt. 2: 21—8: 8, which Kipling 
from the characters assigns to the 10th century, even serves to point 
out the country of the west in which the MS. was preserved. For it 
coincides perfectly with Codex Corbeiensis, which is printed in Bian- 
chini’s Evangeliarium Quadruplez ;\ and the latter MS. was preserved 
at Corbey, in France. 

For the sake of those who entertain the idea that the Greek text was 
often corrupted from Latin MSS., we further observe, that they may be 
convinced of the contrary from the Cambridge Codex, and may be sat- 
isfied that the Latin has rather been accommodated to the Greek with 
childish scrupulosity and against all rules of grammar, sometimes even 
absurdly. 

This Codex has no accents; but the circumstance is unimportant. 
Its predominant characteristic, its stichometrical arrangement, is deci- 
sive. Probably the copyist spared himself a piece of labor from which 
the Latins could derive but very little advantage. He had good reason 
for not subjoining at the end the Euthalian summaries of the Sézchoi. 
They could not possibly suit this ancient text, which contained many 
words and clauses that no longer existed in the revised text copied by 
Euthalius. 

The MS. which bears the mark EL among those of the Acts of the 
Apostles, contains the Actsalone. In the Bodleian Library, to which 
it was presented by William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, it is de- 
signated Laudianus Iii. It wants some pages from Acts 25: 29 to 
28: 6. It was printed at Oxford in 1715 by Thomas Hearne. 

In this MS. the Greek text and one of the Latin versions before Jer- 
ome’s time are written stichometrically opposite each other upon the 
same page, contrary to the custom in other MSS. The Latin comes 
first, then the Greek. The characters are uncial, square, large, some- 
what heavy and much more rough than those of the Cambridge MS. 
The chapters of Euthalius are denoted by coarser initial letters extend- 
ing into the margin. The copyist has omitted the accents and the 
enumeration of the Stichoi at the end. 

It is the second known Greco-Latin MS. which is of Alexandrian 
origin. That it is so, is proved by the following readings; Acts 16: 
20, 31, eimay ; 26: 15, eyo O28 sina; 22: 24, sinag paorike ave- 
cal. . . ; 2: 23, avethare; 7: 10, é&etharo ; 21, éveihaco; 5: 10, nioar; 
8: 8, Zluunvaro; 14: 15, xal nagayonue éEjddaro; 2: 40, 20: 23, de- 


1 Pref. ad editionem Cod. Cantabr. p. XVIII. 
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guagtvgaro. According to Woide’s testimony (Pref. ad Cod, Alex. 
§ 76,) Anuwey also stands for EAnwev. 

We are thus led to the same conclusion as to the age of this MS. as 
we reached in the case of the Cambridge Codex, We cannot bring it 
lower down than the conquest of the Arabs, and must refer it to the 6th 
century or at any rate to the first quarter of the 7th. 

In the interim between this period andthe eighth century, it was in 
Sardinia. For at the end of the MS. there is subjoined a Greek edict 
of a Dux Sardinia, not in the hand writing of the copyists, PePlvoyea- 
gov, but in the old documentary diplomatic hand beginning thus, 
Davos Mlayzoarios ovy Sew Aové Lagdevias Aja now ra va9rEetay- 
peva. Ensineg Osootvysis ‘zai xo. . . . Justinian, who restored the 
power of the Greeks in the west, was the first (as Wetstein observes, L. 
I. Cod. Tit. 27, Deoff. Pref. Pretor. Africe leg. 2. § 3,) who ap- 
pointed Duces Sardinie, which he did in 534, But this authority of 
the eastern emperors lasted only till 749, when the Lombards subdued 
the island, and retained it till the fall of their power with their last King.' 
The cessation of the Duces Sardinie and of the Greek sway over the 
island in the middle of the 8th century, confirms the date assigned to 
the MS.; for the Greek statuteof Diaviog Tayxoareog Aové Sagde- 
viog must have been written in it during the dominion of the Greeks, i. e. 
before the middle of the 8th century. The edict, which it would ap- 
pear related to a religious matter, must certainly contain some date or de- 
signation of time and probably might give us some information in regard 
to the Codex itself. | 

Woide has shown from several very satisfactory examples, that this Co- 
dex betrays no endeavour to accommodate the Greek to the Latin, but 
that, on the contrary, it forces and outrages the Latin in order to con- 
form it entirely to the Greek. (Prefat. ad ed. Cod. Alex. Sect. VI. § 
LXXX.) 

The MS. D of the Epistles of Paul has sometimes been considered 
as the second part of D of the Gospels and Acts. But its size is small- 
er, the parchment thinner and more beautiful, and the characters more 
elegant, than those of the Cambridge Codex. The abbreviations also, 
which they use, as Marsh has observed, are different, e. g. the abbrevi- 
ations of /jouvg, Xozoros, etc. 

This Codex is commonly called Claromontanus, and now bears the 
number 107 in the French Library ; formerly it was 2245. The begin- 
ning of the Epistles to the Romans and the conclusion of that to the 
Hebrews (the first and last page,) are wanting, and in the middle, 1 Cor. 
14: 13—22 has been supplied by a second hand. The MS. has many 
corrections from various hands, as is correctly stated by Griesbach. 

The Greek as well as the Latin text is written in beautiful square 
uncial characters, in such a manner that the Greek is on one page on 
the left of the reader, and the Latin on the other upon his right. Both 
columns are disposed stichometrically. The Greek letters show that 
the librarius was a Latin. They are invariably furnished with accents 
where they were requisite, 

Much as this latter circumstance perplexed Montfaucon, he dared 


1 Cambiagi, Istoria del regno di Sardegna, T. I. L. 3. 
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not absolutely deny the accents alike antiquity with the text. He there- 
fore softens what he says by admitting that they must have been added 
to the MS. not long after it was written : “‘Accentus et spiritus annotan- 
tur, sed ii secundaé manu, ut videtur, nec diu, ut creditur, post descrip- 
tum codicem adjecti sunt.” This is very possible, for, as has been ob- 
served, one calligraphist frequently wrote the MS. and another the ac- 
cents. Griesbach admits that in particular passages of this MS., though 
extremely seldom, the accents were affixed by the first hand. (Symb. Crit. 
P. II. p. 32.) But this cannot be inferred with certainty from the faded or 
vivid appearance of the ink, as in many places the characters have been 
retouched with fresh ink. At any rate, even on this supposition the 
MS. originally had some accents, but they were not however applied 
throughout by the first copyist. 

The chief characteristic of the book is that it is stichometrically 
written, and by this circumstance the limit of its antiquity is determined. 
It could not however be placed lower down than the 8th century, were 
we to judge merely from the Latin characters. But if we collate it 
with the Laudian MS. of the Acts, the origin of which cannot have been 
later than the first half of the 8th century, we must certainly attribute 
a higher antiquity to this Codex. 

The copyist spared himself the trouble of subjoining at the end of 
each Epistle the Euthalian subscriptions and the number of the séichoz. 
Instead of this there is at the end of the Epistle to Philemon a list of 
the stichoz in all the books of the Old and New Testament; but by an- 
other hand, which likewise added the Epistle to the Hebrews. A spe- 
cimen of this MS., taken from the Epistle to the Romans, is presented 
by Montfaucon, in his Paleog. Gr. (L. III. ¢. 4.) 

E is a MS. of the Pauline Epistles which formerly belonged to the 
Abbey St. Germain at Paris, called Codex Sangermanensis. I have not 
been able to learn the number which it now bears, nor even whether it is 
now in existence.! 

According to Wetstein it is merely a transcript of the Codex Claro- 
montanus, and this is confirmed by Griesbach. The latter has even as- 
signed its date accordingly. For he clearly distinguished several differ- 
ent correctors who had tried their talents in amending the Greek and 
Latin text of the Cod. Claromont. The alterations in the Latin made 
by one of these are even in the cursive character. Now all these cor- 
rections and particularly the latter, which are clearly of a very modern 
date, are exhibited in the text of the MS. of St. Germain. According- 
ly the learned Griesbach assigned it to the 10th or 11th century. (Symb. 
Crit. P. II. p. 77 seq.) The uncial characters, moreover, it would 
seem from the specimens in Mabillon (De re diplomat L. V. T. II. p. 
346,) and Montfaucon (Paleog. Gr. L. UI. c. 4. p. 218,) were not 
familiar to the copyist, for they rather resemble laborious painting than 
a fluent handwriting. 

With this I reckon also two other MSS. which can claim no more 
right from their antiquity to be treated of here, than the MS. of St. Ger- 
main. Let me here however barely notice their origin and mutual re- 


1 J see from the public papers that the MS. is now in Petersburg, where it 
was carried by Counsellor Dubrowsky. 
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lation, in order to throw light upon what we shall say hereafter. Asin 
Numismatics there are what are termed nummi commatis barbarict, re- 
impressions of Roman coins among harbarous nations, so we may call 
these MSS. Codices barbari. We allude to F'and @ of the Pauline 
Epistles. Both are in Greek and Latin, and transcripts of copies of 
which we have before treated. 

G belonged, before it got into the Royal Library at Dresden, to Prof. 
Borner at Leipzic, and hence it is also called Codex Boernerianus. It 
contains only 13 Epistles of Paul: that to the Hebrews is not with the 
rest; and in the other Epistles the following passages are wanting—Rom. 
1: 1--6. 2: 6—26. 8: 1, 2. 14: 23.15: 1. 1 Cor. 3: 7—17. 6: 6—15. Coloss. 
2: 1—9. Christian Fr. Matthei had the whole MS. printed with all its 
peculiarities, together with an engraved fac-simile of the characters!. 

The Greek characters are uncial, but formed in a peculiar way. 
They are very similar to those in the Psalter of Sedulius Scotus, to be 
seen in Montfaucon (Paleog. Gr. L. III. c. 7. p. 237), and also to those 
in a Psalter which I have seen in the library of the Seminary at Wirz- 
burg. 

The text is from a stichometrical copy, although it is continuous, the 
stichoi not being separated. Instead of doing this, the copyist denoted 
the beginning of each of them by an initial letter. By writing sepa- 
rately the clauses which he has marked in this way, we shall have the 
stichometrical division. We will do this in regard to the engraved spe- 
cimen, without altering the orthography in the least. 


Tavre oot yaa 
Enel ed deuy 
Euv Beadvyw 
Iva wong 

Tlmg dst. ev orxw You avacrosgecPac. 
fctg sori exxadnosa GSeov Swvrog 
2rvihos nue Eedgormua tHS adnBLias 

Kat ouohoyoupevos. 

Meyo. e0tey to tng svoeBras. mvornovov 
Os eqaveowdy. ev cuore. 

Hina ev nvevware 

LRpIn ayyshors. 

Lunovydn ev. eOveow 

Ihorevdn ev xoouw 

Avelnugdn ev. do&n 

O Os nvevua enrmg Aeyer. 

Ott Ev votsgos %OLOOLS 


a ee ee ee 


1 ‘ XIII. Epistolarum Pauli Codex eum versione Latina veteri, vulgo Ante-Hie- 
ronymiana, olim Boernerianus nunc Bibliothece Electoralis Dresdensis, summa 


fide et diligentia transcriptus et editus a Chr, F i. Mi i 
Peete ments tray a r. Fr. Matthei. Misene impens. Erb- 
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To this correct stichometrical division by means of initial letters the 

copyist has also added marks of punctuation, thus evincing what an im- 
perfect idea he had of a proper division, and his entire incapacity to ad- 
just a few Stichot according to the principles of Euthalius. He omit- 
ied the accents entirely. 
_ The Latin version is one of those prior to the times of Jerome, and 
is inserted between the lines of the Greek. It is written in the smaller 
or cursive hand, and in Anglo-Saxon characters, such as Wetstein ob- 
served in a Psalter in the library at Basle, which, according to the sub- 
scription, originally came from Ireland. 

The transcriber and his predecessors anxiously labored to make the 
version still more conformable to the Greek than it originally was; e. g. 
Rom. 4: 16, ¢¢ ro etvau SeGatay rijy éxnayyehiav, in esse firmam pro- 
missionem ; 18, eg to yeveodous avrov nmavéva modhav eGvay, in fiendo, 
aut ut fieret, eum pater, aut patrem ; 20, ov dvexoldn TH ameorig, aAd’ 
éveduvauwmdn, non haesitavit, aut aestimavit, aut dubitavit diffidentia, 
sed confortatus est, potentatus est. 

The MS. seems, also, to have been used in monastic schools for the 
study of Greek, whence certain notes which we find may be explained ; 
as Rom. 8:5, oi yao xara cagna Gvtec, qui secundum carnem sunt parti- 
cipium ; Rom. 4: 13, éxuyyehia to _4Goauu, promissio dativus Abra- 
hae, &c. But we cannot indulge any further in these observations, and 
must content ourselves with remarking how little ground there is for the 
theory of those who assume the corruption of the Greek MSS. from the 
Latin as a principle in the history of the text. 

From what has been said, we perceive that the Boernerian Codex is 
a transcript of an older copy, the Greek text of which was written sticho- 
metrically in uncial characters, and at the side of which was an Ante- 
Jeromian version. Probably the original resembled the Clermont MS.., 
and may have surpassed it in point of antiquity. 

The copy from which this Codex was derived, was, like the Greek 
and Latin MSS. D and £&, written in Alexandria, as is amply shown by 
the idioms which occur. Rom. 2: 11. Ephes. 6: 9. Col. 3: 25, 1g00- 
modnupia. Philipp. 4: 15, dosews xalAjupens. L Tim. 4:3, meroAnep- 
eg. Rom. 11: 15, wooAnuyes. 1 Cor. 12: 28, avriAnuwes. 1 Tim. 3: 2. 5: 
7. 6:14, aventAnunzov. Rom. 13: 2, Axuportas, Galat. 6: 1, meodnug- 
On. 2 Thess. 2: 18, dre sthato vuag. 2 Cor. 5: 17, yéyovar. Rom. 15: 3, 
éntneoav, 2 Cor. 6: 17, éeddare. 

The transcript was made in the tenth, or at the highest in the ninth: 
century, since on its margin we find frequently noted by the first hand 
contra Todducxudnov, contra Grecos. The former promulged his te- 
nets in the ninth century ; and then, too, the latter fell out with the La- 
tins and caused the famous schism. 

Notes are also found in it in another language, which has no resem- 
blance to the Anglo-Saxon, as e. g. at p. 22 in Matthei’s edition, which 
would probably most readily be explained by a native of Scotland or 
Ireland. d , 

F,, or Augiensis, is so called from the Augia major at Reichenau, the 
oldest Benedictine monastery in Germany, for St. Gallen belongs to 
Switzerland. The monastery is situated on a delightful island in the 
lower lake, a mile from Constance. Here was the first known abode 
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of this Codex, with numerous other very old MSS. After many adven- 
tures it reached England, and was supposed to be ‘lost, till some years 
ago Dr. Herbert Marsh gave information of its present place of deposite- 
It is in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Wetstein collated 
it before it got over to England. 

It is not interlinear like the former, but it is written in columns; first 
the Latin, then the Greek, on the same page. In the latter language it 
contains only thirteen Pauline Epistles; but in the Latin that to the He- 
brews also. Some of its pages are lost from Rom. 3: 8 to the first to 
the Corinthians. 

The Greek text is written in uncial characters, without accents ; the 
Latin in the Anglo-Saxon cursive hand. Not only are the words in the 
Greek separated, but there is a point after each, and hence it must re- 
semble the Psalter of Sedulius (with which Wetstein compares the char- 
acters of the MS.) much more than even the Boernerian MS. does. 

We have yet to learn whether it exhibits any traces of Stichot. The 
version in this MS. likewise is one of those which were current before 
Jerome’s time. 

Wetstein believed G to be a copy of F'; there is nothing however to 
prevent our supposing the very reverse. In F there is a point after ev- 
ery word, and consequently each is separated from the rest and limited 
by this sign ; while on the contrary G was copied from a MS. which had 
no separation of the words. This may be seen from the following ex- 
amples; 1 Cor. 4: 21, the words are thus divided in G: mvevate tenga. 
orytos. 1 Cor. 8: 7, aodevng ous. auchuveras. 9: 12, eva un ev xOnTHY- 
rev adwuer. 15:33, ¢Oetgovoey 7. Osayons. ta Ourkeat. Neither was 
the MS. F copied from G; for the method of writing in columns is the 
usual one in the oldest MSS., while we have no very ancient examples 
of the manner in which G is written. Moreover G has many peculiar 
readings which are not met with in F. } 

Yet it is remarkable how often they agree in their minutiae and mis- 
takes; so often indeed that it is difficult to deny their close mutual rela- 
tion. ‘These apparently inconsistent circumstances can be explained 
only by supposing that both had a common origin from a MS. which, 
according to the custom of the period, had received different corrections, 
of which one of the copyists adopted this and the other that for inser- 
tion in his text. 

The MS. of Reichenau is about as old as the Boernerian ; for the 
words, “‘ post illam generalem baptismi gratiam etc.” which were taken, 
as Semler has observed, from Rhabanus Maurus and appended to 
the Reichenau Codex, are by the first hand. Hence it cannot have 
been written earlier than in the last half of the ninth or during the 
tenth century. 

These MSS, did not stray into our country, but probably originated 
here. Inthe seventh century there came among us numerous emigrants 
from Ireland, as well as some from Scotland, who settled here, and were 
the fathers and founders of our monastic institutions and abbeys. A- 
mong these were Gallus, Columban, Fridolin, Trudpert, Pirmin, and 
others, who eventually drew pupils after them from their native land. 
Hence we sometimes see in our monastic libraries MSS. in the Anglo- 
Saxon characters. These pupils probably brought with them some 
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knowledge of the Greek language; and in this way we obtained Grae- 
co-Anglo-Saxon MSS. For, towards the end of the seventh century, 
Theodore, a Greek by birth, was educated at Athens, admitted into the 
priesthood in Italy, and afterwards despatched by the Holy See with 
the archiepiscopal dignity to Britain.!| Through his means a knowledge 
of the Greek language was introduced into the British monasteries. 

Codex H. was a very beautiful stichometrical MS., fragments of 
which were preserved in the celebrated library of Bishop Coislin at Metz, 
No. 202. These fragments of the Pauline Epistles have been printed by 
Montfaugon, and carefully examined de novo by Griesbach.? A catalogue 
of them may be found in his small edition of the New Testament, and 
a specimen of the characters in Montfaucon. 

In earlier times this Codex was on Mount Athos, where it was used 
for old parchment to cover other books in the year 1208, as appears from 
a note in the book which it was used to cover. 

It is written in Greek alone, in very large genuine square characters 
of the ancient form, is stichometrical (as before said), and furnished 
with the accents. It had also the Euthalian subscriptions, of which the 
one at the end of the Epistle to Titus still exists: évorody ngog Titov 
rng Kontwv éxxdnotas x. t. A. 

Montfaucon inferred from the note: avz«PAx%n 7 BiBAos moos to év 
Katoageia avriyeagoy tyg BiBicodrijung cov ayiov TTaugiiov yeroi 
yeyouuueverv, which is found at the end of the MS., that it was written 
in Syria. But this postscript belongs to Euthalius and not to the co- 
pyist. On the other hand, the form evzatadnuntor, in the fourth and 
fifth lines of the subscription, is Alexandrian. Hence the MS., consid- 
ering its genuine ancient characters, must have been written in the 6th 
century, before the irruption of the Arabs. (Comp. § 49.) 


§ 52. 


We pass now to the MSS. which were written subsequently to sticho- 
metry, and among them we give the first place to Codex AK, which was 
brought from Cyprus in the year 1637, and is hence called Cyprius. It 
was once Colbertin. 5149, and is now_N. 63 in the library of the King 
of France.3 We have assigned it the first place because it informs us 
clearly how the change from stichometry to proper punctuation occur- 
red. (Comp. § 45.) It is not indeed of the same date with this occur- 
rence. Stichometry was abandoned before the existence of this Codex. 


1 Epist. Zachariae ad Bonifac. (in Hartzheim's Concilia Germ. T. I. p. 84.) 
“Tn gentem Anglorum et Saxonum in Britannia insula primi praedicatores ab 
sede apostolica missi, Augustinus, Laurentius, Justus, et Honorius, novissime et 
tuis temporibus Theodorus Graeco-Latinus, ante philosophus et Athenis erudi- 
tus, Romae ordinatus, pallio sublimatus ad praefatam Britanniam transmissus ju- 
dicabat et gubernabat.” 


2 Montfaue. Biblioth. Coislin. Part II. p. 253-263. Griesbach. Symbol. Crit. 
P. Il. p. 85. 


3 Scholz has fully described it and collated it de novo. “ Comment. inaugur. 
de Cod. Cyprio et familia quam sistit.” Ed. Jo. Mart. August. Scholz, at the 
end of his “Curae eriticae in historiam textus evangeliarum.” 4to Heidel- 
berg. 1820. 
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But it is a transcript ofa copy of that period, and contains the four Gos- 
pels in uncial characters, which are rather narrow, furnished with ac- 
cents which, however, are negligently placed and are wanting over ma- 
ny words and even over whole lines—a constant subject of regret in 
biblical MSS. ; i 2 
The punctuation-marks in which it abounds, have this peculiarity, 
that they are inserted without regard to grammatical division. A dot 
is always used to denote the end of a Stichos, in order to save the blank 
space which was lost by the usual separation of the Stichot. There is 
a specimen of the characters in Montfaucon, (Paleog. Gr. L. III. § 6. 
p. 282.) and another in Scholz’s treatise. The subscription, which 
might determine something in regard to the age of the MS., is very 
much injured. Montfaucon, and with him Scholz, assign the Codex to 
the eighth century. But no one has yet shown that the compressed let- 


ters & COD were ever used in MSS. of so early a date as the eighth 


century ; or that the letters Z and J ever have their strokes prolonged 
beneath the line, or that the small strokes at the bottom of the letter 4 
are ever extended below the line, in such MSS. I cannot therefore give 
up my opinion that it is not older than the ninth century. 

E of the Gospels in the library at Basle (B. Vi. 21.), wants Luke 
3: 4—15, 24: 47 to the end.—The following passages have been added 
by a second hand: Luke 1: 69—2: 4, 12: 58—13: 12, and 15: 8—20. 

With the exception of the appendages to the text, it is written in a 
beautiful upright uncial character of the more ancient kind. The let- 
ters C € O©€ are perfectly round, the strokes of X, Z, 5, are not pro- 
longed below the line, as may be seen in regard to most of these letters 
in the specimen we have given. (See engraving.) A regular system of 
punctuation is employed through the whole book. The full stop is de- 
noted by a dot at the top of the letter; the middle pause by one about 
the middle of the letter ; and the smallest by a dot at the bottom of the 
line, which is sometimes lengthened into a manifest comma. The words 
are generally furnished with accents, but they were now and then for- 
gotten. The text is divided, like that of Codd. A, C, into sections re- 
sembling verses. 

But in the appendages to the text we find characters belonging to oth- 
er periods. An uncial character of the ninth century predominates, 
not unlike the characters found in Cod. L, with all the compressed and — 
lengthened letters which are found in MSS. of this century. In this 
character are written the summaries of the chapters or the tizdov, which 
are prefixed to the Gospels, the pages containing which summaries, it is 
evident, were separately inserted and stitched with the rest. By the 
same or a contemporary hand are the designations of the Ammonian 
sections on the side of the page, as also on the lower margin the refer- 
ences to other Evangelists in which any particular narrative likewise oc- 
curs, together with the notices of the festivals on which certain portions 
were read: e. g. at the beginning of Matthew—ecs ta &yoa Dewparec, 
T METH HHTE, META TA PuTH, META THY T aylwY naVtD, etc. 

_ Both kinds of characters sometimes occur on the same line or imme- 
diately beneath each other. The festivals are very seldom designated _ 
in the ancient character; but certain formulae at the beginning of - 
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church-lessons are found marked very frequently in this hand upon the 
upper margin; e. g. on the 70th page: tw xavow éxeivw éhacdnoen 0 /¢ 5 
96th, eloyAGev o "1g cig Kansovaovu; p.100. ra xocow énelym énogeve- 
10 0 IG core oa 8Puovy. etc. These introductory formulae are often in- 
serted far into the page, so that a blank space remained before them, 
which was occupied by the writer of the second species of character. 
Thus, p. 110, the intreduction: t@ xowew éxelva rjxovoev 6 ‘Howdns 0 
Buorlevg cyv axony tov ov, is in the first hand; the words which are 
prefixed: eg ryv anorouny rov mzo0dgomoU, are in the second charac- 
ter; and in p. 158 the formula, tw xavom éxeivw HAVE, is in the more 
ancient, and the rizdog—negi tod éyovtos nvevua Oarmoviou, in the la- 
ter character. 

_ Now if a distinction is not carefully made, we shall pass a wrong 
judgment and do injustice to the body of the MS., which is of far great- 
er antiquity than these appendages to the text. A MS. which received 
additions of this nature in the ninth century, must the rather on this: 
account be regarded as of earlier date than the ninth century; and its: 
characters bear infallible marks of a more ancient date. Let it not be 
objected that perhaps the calligraphist took it into his head to imitate a 
more ancient character. There is no appearance of a mere imitation. 
Every letter is boldly traced; every stroke is made by a fearless hand. 
It is the writing of a ready penman, not of a timid imitator. I am ac- 
quainted with a MS, of the four Gospels of the nature alleged, which 
was formerly in the possession of Chevalier Nani, and is now through 
his generosity in St. Mark’s Library. It is clearly evident that it was 
written about the tenth century; yet the letters CO € © in it are as 
round as in the oldest MSS. But the hesitating, uncertain hand which 
guided the reed or pen betrays itself most plainly. We see the unsteadi- 
ness of the hair strokes, the mode in which the heavy strokes were grad- 
ually made thicker by repeated touching, etc. etc. Nothing of this kind 
can be discovered in the Basle Codex. The characters in which it is 
written are the genuine ones of the eighth century. But I will not 
venture to assign to it a higher antiquity, for this reason, viz. that while 
in the more ancient writing, if a calligraphist was pressed for room at 
the end of a line, he made the letters every way smaller; this Codex 
only compressed the letters in width, making them narrower. This is 
most striking in C € O, and may be regarded as a prelude to the alter- 
ations of the ninth century. 

The fac-simile which I insert in this edition was taken by Prof. Hess 
of Basle, who undertook the trouble with extreme politeness. I was 
desirous of presenting a passage which should afford likewise a speci- 
men of the second species of character. Thisis presented in the plate, 
(which contains Luke 8: 13-18,) at the end of the 15th verse. The 
abbreviation x00 denotes the addition, or magadeous, which the public 
reader made as a concluding formula: zavra deywr Epuver 0 Ey—i. e. 
Zywv ora axoverv, axover. The abbreviation CAS, oof Paro cS. re- 
fers to the cross after ovdeic, v. 16, by which the beginning of a read- 
ing section is denoted. By the side of oo88ary s. a third hand, which 

_ however appears far more rarely than the second, has added the intro- 
ductory formula: eimev 6 xugvos ovdels. . . . which the other writer 


had omitted. 
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This MS. was for a long time in Constantinople or its vicinity. Not 
io be prolix, I will mention but two of the evidences of this. The feast 
tov ayiwy avagyvgay is marked in Matthew. ‘These moneyless saints 
were Cosmas and Damian, who practised medicine gratuitously.1 As 
early as the last half of the sixth century they had a temple at Constan- 
tinople through the favour of Justin the Second and Sophia his wife.” 
We find the following words in the margin of Luke: «¢ ryjv urjuny 
tov ayiwy votagiwy. ‘These were exclusively Constantinopolitan 
saints, who perished in the tumult excited by Macedonius, and were 
afterwards esteemed martyrs. A church was built over their graves, 
which was standing in the days of Sozomen.? 

This Codex, then, was used in Constantinople or its vicinity as a 
church-MS., on which account it contains designations of the church- 
lessons by the original hand. Hence the zzz could easily be dispen- 
sed with, as well as the Ammonian sections also, and it was another 
hand which enriched the MS. with them and with designations of all 
the sacred festivals. 

If we are right in assigning the origin of this MS. to the eighth cen- 
tury, it cannot be denied, that a perfect system of punctuation was pre- 
valent in this century, at least in some countries. 

LL, once 2861, now 62 at Paris in the royal library, contains the four 
Gospels on parchment, elegantly written with uncial letters in two col- 
umns; yet not with what is called the old square character. C € OO 
are compressed ; Z, 5, X, are prolonged beneath the line; the small 
strokes of 4 and the cross stroke of © are exactly as in the specimen 
presented, which I copied with care, and which I hope will be prepared 
with care for this edition by the artist. The Codex has accents, which 
however are negligently placed and often entirely wanting. 'The punc- 
tuation is expressed by two marks; the greater and middle pause by a 
cross and the smallest by a comma. 

Wetstein collated the MS., and after him with peculiar caré Griesbach 
who has given a description of it. It bears infallible marks of the 
country of its origin. Griesbach observes respecting the orthography 
of the MS.: “ Semper seribitur Ajuwouce cum conjugatis pro Ajwouac, 
et saepissime é¢noy pro étMOY, nonnunquam etiam #AGay et Loar.” 
We also find ‘dav for sidov in Luke 9: 32 and 10: 24; for &edmdvOars 
in Luke 7: 24, 22: 52, eSpace ; also for svgov and svoousy in Luke 
2: 16 and 23: 2, evoa, evoomsr; and for éwoaxaor in Luke 9: 26, éa- 
gaxav. Hence it is of Egyptian origin, and from the characters it ap- 
pears that it isan Egyptian MS. of the second period. (§ 49.) Gries- 
bach has assigned it to the ninth century, in which I perfectly agree 
with him. 

V, a MS. of the four Gospels, belongs to the library of the Holy Syn- 


1 Suicer, Thes. Philol. V. avdeyveos. Balsam. Schol. ad Photii N i 
VII. c. 1. in Biblioth. Juris Canon. Voell. et Justell. T. I, p- 230. oe 


2 Anonym. apud Bandur. in Antiq. Imp. Orient. P. II. , 
notes on this passage, T. II. p. 624-5. : P T. I. p.30. comp 


3 Sozom. H. E. L. IV. c. 3. Comp. the Notes of Valesi : ’ 
Ga Bocrites HE: LV bene: P otes of Valesius on this passage = } 


4 Griesbach, Symb. Crit. Tom. I. p. LXVI—LXXIX. 
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ed at Moscow, where this Codex is regarded as the oldest monument 
among the literary treasures there preserved. It wants Matt. 5: 44—6: 
12.9: I8—10: 1. 22: 44—23: 35. Mark and Luke are perfect, but at 
John 7: 39 begins a new hand, which continues to the end, and in which 
a subscription also is added. But this has so little bearing upon a de- 
cision of the age of the MSS., that Matthei wholly rejects it as inad- 
missible for this purpose. 

The writing is uncial, or, if that word be disliked, the letters are 
those of the larger alphabet, which, however, are very small and neat. 
They are not much larger than those of Cardinal Barberini’s Hexaplar 
MS. of the Prophets; they are, however, somewhat longer. (Bianchi- 
ni Evang. Quadr. P. 1. ad pag. DXXXII. Cod. Barb. Sign. num. V.) 
The MS., as is shown by the specimen which Matthezi has. published 
with the Apocalypse, is not written czcyegws¢ at all, but serie continud. 
it is divided, however, into small paragraphs resembling verses. The 
beginning of Mark has been engraved as a specimen of the character. 

The MS. has, besides the accents, a regular punctuation throughout. 
For a full stop a dot is placed at the top of a letter : for the middle pause 
one at the bottom; and for the smallest a comma. The form and ele- 
gance of the characters assign that part of the MS. which precedes 
John 7: 39 to the ninth century. The rest is several centuries young- 
er. The MS., as I am assured on good authority, was preserved with 
ether MSS. from the conflagration of Moscow. Matthzi has described 
it in his Appendix Ad Thessalonicens. p. 265 seq. 

g, (XCVIIL. in the library of the Holy Synod,) which was formerly 
in the monastery of St. Dionysius on Mount Athos, contains all the Pau- 
line and Catholic Epistles. The Catholic Epistles are accompanied 
with a Catena; the Pauline with Scholia by John Damascenus. , The 
text is written in two columns in uncial characters, with accents and 
marks of punctuation. A dot above the letter denotes the full stop; in 

‘the middle, the middle pause ; and beneath, the smallest or the comma. 

The Catena and Scholia are written in the cursive hand, on which 
account the MS. can hardly have been written before the tenth century. 
There is a description of it in Matthei at the end of Epist.ad Rom. 
Tit. et Philem. p. 265-67, together with a specimen of it taken from 
the Catholic Epistles. 

b is an Evangelistarium (in the library of the Holy Synod, N. 
XLII.) in two columns, with uncial characters and accents, and, judg- 
ing from the specimen which has been presented, is badly punctuated 
and full of mistakes. The characters are rather heavy, yet not ill-form- 
ed. They very much resemble those of another Evangelistarium of the 

\ year 995, in Wetstein N. 5, of which Montfaugon has given a speci- 
men in the Append. ad Paleogr. He calls its possessor Corel ; it should 
have been Covel. A description of the Moscow MS. may be found in 
Matthei, Epist. ad Thessalonic. p. 252. where likewise a specimen of 
the characters is presented. 

his an Evangelistarium (N. XII. in the library of the Holy Synod,) 
the beginning of which, comprising some lessons in John, is much inju- 

red. It is written in two columns, in long uncial characters, with ac- 
cents and punctuation-marks. The smallest division is made, as ap- 
pears from the specimen, by a dot which is lengthened almost to a line ; 

23 
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the full stop is denoted by a cross. The MS. is in general exceedingly 
correct; and was written by a very competent copyist. The characters 
bear much resemblance to those of an Evangeliarium (Colbert. 700. 
Wetsten. n. 1.) of which a page is to be found in Montfaucon (Paleogr. 
L. III. ©. 4.p. 229.) Montfaucon is inclined to assign it to the 8th cen- 
tury. We might agree with him if he had only proved that there exist- 
ed a regular system of punctuation at that period; but without valid 
proof of so important a point, the 9th century is full early enough for 
a MS. possessing the characteristics which we find in this. Matthei has 
described it (Ad Thessalonic. p. 253. 4.) and furnished a specimen. 

M, once the property of the Abbé des Camps, now n. 48. in the Li- 
brary of France, contains the four Gospels in the uncial character with 
accents and punctuation marks. The MS. has moreover other marks 
above the lines in red ink, which are apparently notes according to which 
the Gospels were chanted in the churches. It has, besides, certain dif- 
ficult characters and likewise various readings on the margin in the 
cursive hand ; to all appearance they are by the original penman. From 
this characteristic it cannot be older than the 1Uth century. There isa 
specimen in Montfaucon. (Paleogr. L. III. c. 8. p. 260.) 


§ 53. 


We have yet to notice briefly some, at least, of the remarkable MSS. 
in the cursive character to which we have referred in the history of the 
text. 

‘ .. We will mention those of the Gospels first. 

No. 1 of the Gospels in Wetstein and Griesbach, has the mark B. 
VI, 27. in the Library at Basle, and is an elegant MS., adorned with 
pictures. It contains the whole New Testament, (except the Apoca- 
lypse,) which however is so arranged that the Acts and Epistles come 
first and the Gospels follow. Before the Gospel of John is depicted the 
resurrection of Lazarus. By the side of Jesus stand two male figures, 
crowned and clad in purple and gold, one old and grey-bearded, the 
other youthful. Beneath the picture is a Greek epigram, from which 
we learn that one of the Leos is represented in it, and Wetstein has 
shown from other considerations that the two crowned persons are Leo 
the Wise and his son Constantine Porphyrogenitus, under whom this 
MS. was probably written for the use of the church of St. Lazarus 
which was built by Leo. Leo lived at the end of the 9th and in the 
beginning of the 10th century. The text of the Gospels is very differ- 
ent from the text of the rest of the MS. 

No. 10 in the edition of Prof. Matthei comes next; in Griesbach it 
is marked M'. 10. This MS. is in the library of Nicephorus, Archbish- 
op of Chersonesus, and contains the four Gospels accompanied with 
Scholia. According to the subscription at the end of Luke’s Gospel, it 
was presented by the copyist Moses, the son of Elias, to the monastery 
of the votaries of St. Michael at Jerusalem. This circumstance con- 
firms what we asserted respecting the text of this MS., viz. that it was 
transcribed. from a copy of the Palestinian Recension. 

It is written on parchment in the cursive hand, in folio, with accents 
and punctuation marks. The initial letters, the summaries of the con- 
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tents of the Gospels, the inscriptions of the same, the Eusebian Canons 
and the designations of the large chapters are in the margin in red ink 
and ornamented with gold. The whole MS. is in an excellent state of 
preservation, correct, and, it would appear, even splendid.  'T'o say the 
least, it must have been written before the crusades, before the close of 
the 11th century. We could not expect to find a MS. written at Jeru- 
salem, during or after those expeditions. Matthzi has described it at 
the end of Epp. ad Thessalonic. p, 234—7. and presented a specimen 
taken from Luke. 

Wo. 114 according to Griesbach; or Harlei. 5540, contains the Gos- 
pels on parchment, written in a small elegant hand sometime in the 13th 
century. It has been carefully collated only in Matt. VIII, IX, X, XI; 
elsewhere with invariable negligence. In this MS. are wanting Matt. 
XVI. 4—18. and XXVI. 57—73. (Griesbach, Symb. Crit. P. I. 
CLXXXXIIL) 

No. 124 according to Griesbach, in the Royal Library at Vienna 
Lambec. XXX1.4. At the end of each Gospel the oziyoe and éjuate 
are marked together. The cursive hand is not elegant; the initial 
letters are rude. A description of it and an engraved specimen, togeth- 
er with excellent observations on the text of this MS., have been furnish- 
ed us by Treschow in his Zentam. Descriptionis Codicum Vet. Gracc. 
Nov. Foed. qui in biblioth. C. Vindob. asservantur. Hauniae. 1778. § 4. 
Birch, who likewise collated the MS., assigns it to the 1th or 12th cen- 
tury. (Proleg. in edit. IV. Evang. p. LVIII1.) 

lis a MS. in Matthai, notices of which are scattered here and there 
in his edition. (Sce the end of his edition of Epp. ad Thessalon. p. 
187. Praefat.in Acta App. p.X. Praefat.in Epp. Cath. p.XXV.) 
The specimen is from Epzst.ad Rom. It contains the whole New Tes- 
tament and the Psalter, together with the Canticles (so called,) in an 
extremely small cursive hand, with accents, punctuation-marks and por- 
traits of the Evangelists and Apostles. The text of the Acts, (and it is 
on this account principally that it is here noticed,) is of an entirely dif- 
ferent Recension from the rest of the book. The MS. is numbered 
CCCLXXX, in the Library of the Holy Synod, and, in the estimation 
of the learned man who collated it, belongs to the 12th century. 

Vatic. 367 contains the Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epistles in Ato. ; 
it was written about the 12th century. (Birch. Variae Lectiones ad 
Text. Act. App. Epp. Cath. et Pauli, Hauniae. 1798. Prolegom. p. 1X.) 
The MS. has a pure text in the Acts and Catholic Epistles ; but in the 
Pauline Ep. it is much disfigured by readings from other MSS. 

No. 17 in Wetstein and Griesbach, containing the Epistles of Paul, 
was formerly Colbert. 2844, and is now N. 14 in the Library at Paris. 
The MS. contains extracts from the Prophets, with the whole New Tes- 
tament, the Apocalypse excepted. The leaves are bound together ; it 
begins with the first Epistle to the Corinthians, and proceedsin order 
as far as Philemon inclusive. The Epistle to the Hebrews comes be- 
fore the two to Timothy. After Philemon comes the Acts and then 
the Epistle to the Romans; then the Catholic Epistles and lastly the 
Gospels. It is well written and belongs to the 10th or 11th century. 
The epistles of Paul are especially worthy of our notice. In the Gos- 
pels it is numbered in Wetstein 33, and 13 in the Acts and Catholic 
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Epistles. (Griesbach, Symb. Crit. T. I. p. 167 seg. There are ob- 
servations on its text of the Pauline Epistles in Griesbach’s Symb. Crit. 
T. 2. p. 87—148. Begtrup made a gleaning of various readings which 
was published by Birch in his Supplem.to Var. Lectiones ad Test. 
Apoc. Haunia, 1800. p. 95. seq. 

The Vatican MS. 579 contains the Apocalypse along with various 
other writings ; itis on cotton paper, and perhaps belongs to the 13th cen- 
tury. Hence it is not very ancient ; but it was derived from a pure copy 
in an excellent state of preservation. The copyist, however, had already 
made preparations to corrupt the text ; for he has collected various read- 
ings from another MS. and noted them in the margin. They would 
probably have been introduced into the next transcript as emendations : 
it is even probable that he had already done this himself in respect 
to some passages, unless indeed it were done before him ; for the MS. 
even now sometimes deviates from its family. (Birch. Var. Lectiones 
ad Text. Apoc. p. 9, 12.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
EDITIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 54. 

A beautiful invention released the copyists from their laborious occu- 
pation; and who would not imagine that it must very soon have been 
applied to the documents of Christianity? But in truth their turn came 
very late; many works of the classic authors of Greece having been 
multiplied by means of the press and disseminated in Europe before 
any one ventured to publish the books of the New Testament in the 
original Janguage, although there already existed several impressions of 
the Latin and also of the German Bible. 

Did this result from the veneration entertained for these books? 
From the distrust of capacity for such a task which was felt by every 
one? Or was it because that after the Florentine Council little reliance 
was placed on the Greeks or on their MSS.? It could hardly be for want 
of religious liberty, as the Councils of Constance and Basle had recent- 
ly taken it under their protection against the alarming pretensions set 
up on the other side of the Alps. 

At least it was not so in one free state, which was never inclined to 
endure coercion from without. I allude to Venice, where the celebra- 
ted Aldus in the year 1504 first edited, not a New Testament, but only 
the first six chapters of John’s Gospel, as an experiment,! and " contrary 
to what we should have expected, no advance was made beyond this for 


1 Adler in theRepert. fur bibl. und morgenl. - Litteratur, XVIII. Th. p. 150. 
seq. r 3 
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a long time. Before this there probably existed nothing of the New 
Testament but Mary’s song of praise, Luke 1: 42—56, and Zachariah’s, 
Luke 1: 68—80, which are attached to a beautiful Greek Psalter, of the 
year 1486, in my own possession. 


§ 55. 


Now, however, two individuals at the same time undertook the neg- 
lected task, one of whom possessed surpassing learning and critical acu- 
men, and the other surpassing zeal and perseverance; moreover, neith- 
er were wanting in the spirit or the means of liberal expenditure. These 
were Desiderius Erasmus, and the Spanish Minister, Cardinal Xi- 
menes. 

In the midst of the festivities with which the Court celebrated the 
birth of an heir to the throne, (1502,) the Minister projected his Poly- 
glot Bible, (Biblia Complutensia, the Bible of Alcala,) called together 
the learned men to whom he desired to entrust its execution, and after- 
wards labored with them himself in the midst of the most weighty af- 
fairs of state. 

It seems that they began with the New Testament, for according to 
_ the postscript at the end of the Apocalypse, that book was completed in 
January, 1514, while the whole was not finished till the 10th of July, 
1517. 

In preparing this edition, as they state in the preface, they made use 
of the oldest and most correct MSS., which were sent them by Leo X 
from the papal Library. As Leo was elevated to the papal chair in 
March 1513, it is impossible, even leaving out of the account the time 
necessary for the transmission of the MSS., that they could have made 
much use of them in the ten months that elapsed before the comple- 
tion of the Apocalypse in January 1514. It must have been the case 
then, that they received these MSS, earlier, in the time of Julius IT, 
through the intervention of the Cardinal de Medici, who had great influ- 
ence over this Pope and afterwards received their thanks for his good 
offices, when he was in possession of that dignity in which he succeeded 
Julius. ’ 

They had also other MSS. which they have not expressly mentioned. 
At least Stunica, in his controversy with Erasmus, often refers to a Co- 
dex Rhodiensis, which was probably sold to the rocket-makers with oth- 
er MSS. of the University Library at Alcala.* 

Ximenes had the satisfaction of seeing his work completed ; but he 
died four months afterwards, on the 8th November 1517, before it was 
published. Several years elapsed after his decease before Leo X grant- 
ed permission for its publication, which he did on the 20th of March, 
1521. 

Erasmus began later, but his edition of the New Testament was pub- 
lished before that of Alcala. It was accompanied with a Latin version 


1 Hist.du Card. Ximenes par Flechier, T. J. L. I. l’an 1502. Hist. du Minis- 
tére du Card. Ximenes par Marsolier. T. II. L. IV. 


2 Michaelis’ Einleit. in das N. Test. I. Th. § 106 p. 776. 4th ed. 
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of his own by the side of the Greek, together with valuable notes, and 
appeared in folio in the year 1516. It was published by Frobenius. 

The basis of his edition was, as to the Gospels, Codex Basil. B. VI. 
25; and as to the Acts and Epistles Codex Basil. LX, both which, with 
corrections from Erasmus’ own hand, are preserved in the City Library 
of Basle. Codex Reuchlini, from which he drew his text of the Apoca- 
lypse, is no longer to be found. With these he sometimes collated Ba- 
sil. VI.17, and Basil. B. X. 20; as also some Latin MSS., as he says 
in the preface to his Annotations, p. 225, and some of the fathers : ““Pos- 
tremo ad probatissimorum omnium suffragiis autorum, vel citationem, 
vel emendationem, vel enarrationem, nempe Origenis, Chrysostomi, 
Cyrilli, Hieronymi, Ambrosii, Hilarii, Augustini, quorum testimonia 
complusculis locis in hoc adduximus.” 

The annotations, it seems, were made during the revision of the text ; 
hence the preface which precedes them is dated 1515, before the print- 
ing of the whole was completed. 

This edition was speedily followed by this remarkable man with a 
second in 1519, and a third in 1522. It was in the latter that he first 
adopted the passage 1 John 5: 7, as he says, e codice Britannico.1 Af- 
terwards a fourth and fifth appeared in 1527 and 1535. In the two last 
he made use of the Alcala Bible, adopting several emendations from it, 
particularly in the Apocalypse. 


§ 56. 


A beginning had now been made, and several other individuals soon 
appeared in the field. Among these was Andrew Asulanus, the father- 
in-law of Aldus, who, in 1518, reprinted the Erasmian text in folio at 
Venice, but not without collating other MSS., even though what he 
says in his preface, ‘“‘multis vetustissimis exemplaribus collatis,” be an 
exaggeration. At least we find traces of such a collation in certain va- 
riations, particularly in the Apocalypse; and one of the MSS. which 
he used, containing the whole New Testament except the Apocalypse, 
has been identified.” 

As he adopted Erasmus for his guide, Robert Stephens, in his neat 
edition of 1546 in 16me., followed the Bible of Alcala. This is called 
the mzrificam edition in allusion to the commencement of the preface : 
“O mirificam regis nostri. . . . liberalitatem.” The occasion of this 
denomination was, the supposition that it was entirely free from errata. 
In preparing this edition several MSS. were likewise at his command, 
concerning which he expresses himself with true French vivacity : “Si- 


1 This is well known to have been Cod. Montfortit, written about the 14th cen- 
tury. Comp. Opp. Erasmi, Tom. IX. p. 294.595. Bas. 1540, and Repertor. fur 
bibl. und _morgenl. Litt. Il. Th. p. 260. Dr. Herbert Marsh collated the pas- 
sage in Cod, Montf.: év r@ ovear@, marie, oyos, xat mrEtuo. yor, xed abtod of 
Toes év sior. Kod resis elor oc wagrvgorytes &v TH Hj, with the Complut. ed. in 
which it runs thus: & r@ ovgav@. 6 marhe, xad 6 Adyoc noi TO aylov srvsipe. , 
nal ov Tests E1¢ TO & stor. Kal tests siow oc wagtreoiyrss ent tHg yys. (Notes 
and additions to Michaelis’ Introduction, p. 337. 338. See also Paulus’ Memora- 
bilia, chap. VI. p. 14.31.) . 


re Birch, Pref. in IV. Evang. Hauniw. 1788. p. VII. VIII. It is the Matic. 
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quidem codices nacti aliquot ipsa vetustatis specie pene adorandos, quo- 
. Fam copiam nobis bibliotheca regia facile suppeditavit ;” he then adds: 
adjuti praeterea sumus cum aliis, tum vero Complutensi editione, quam 
ad vetustissimos bibliothece Leonis X. Pont. codices excudi jusserat 
Hispaniarum Cardinalis Franciscus Simenius, quos cum nostris miro 
consensu sepissime convenire ex ipsa collatione deprehendimus.” 

This agreement between his MSS. and the edition of Alcala must 
certainly have been very great, for it appears from comparison that not 
only in this, but also in the next edition in 16mo. 1549, he has exactly 
copied it except in a few places. (Bengel, Introd. in Cr. Nov. Test. 
§ 36. p. 435.) 

In the third edition, however, which was printed in folio in 1550, with 
great typographical elegance, and is his principal edition, he follows 
(Bengel. l. c.) the fifth edition of Erasmus, with which he collated 16 
MSS,., noting their various readings in the margin. ‘Cum vetustis- 
simis sedecim scriptis exemplaribus,”’ says he in the Preface: the first 
however was, as he says himself, the Complutensian copy; the second 
was from Italy, the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th and 15th were from 
the Royal library; the rest, which he cites in the margin under the 
marks @, (, y, up to vs, from other places.' In the year 1551, an edition 


1 The learned have taken great pains to discover the MSS. which Stephens 
used in his third edition. This solicitude has been occasioned by 1 John 5: 7, 
where Stephens put a sign of omission before év t@ ovgavm, without denoting 
that it extended to the following words as far as &v t#j y7j. He placed in the 
margin “0, &. f. v. ca. vy.”’ meaning that these MSS. omitted the part marked ; 
and it was hence concluded that they did not want the whole passage, but only 
the words, é t@ ovgave, or that if they omitted the whole passage, the ten others 
at least contained it. (David Martin, Vérité du texte 1 Jean 5:7, démontrée par 
des preuves, qui sont au-dessus de toute exception. Utrecht. 1722, 8vo. Journal 
des Savans. Juin. 1720. p. 643. 

Le Long and Wetstein commenced a search after these MSS. and found a 
partof them. Griesbach corrected their statements, and Fleischer in his letters 
to Michaelis, from which the latter has given extracts in the 3d and 4th edition 
of his Introduction, names the numbers which they subsequently received in the 
royal library at Paris. ; 

@, according to the account of Robert Stephens himself, is the Edit. Complut. 
—, is Cantabr. Ev. D.—y, Evang. Reg. 2867, now, according to Fleischer, 84. 
Griesbach (Proleg. in Nov. Testament. Edit. 2dam Sect. I. p. 19.) doubts the cor- 
rectness of the assertion; he and Wetstein cite it under the designation W. 4. 
Evang.—0, Reg. 2871, Fleischer 106, contains the whole New Testament ex- 
cept the Apocalypse; in Griesbach and Wetstein it is designated 7. 5. in all the 
classes—e, Reg. 3425, Fleischer 112, the whole New Testament excepting the 
Apoc.; in Wetstein and Griesbach always n. 6.—s, Reg. 2866, Fleischer 71, Gos- 
pels; in Wetstein and Griesbach n. 7.—t, a Codex, for which Wetstein cites 
two MSS., Reg. 2242 Gospels, and 2241 Paul, Acts and Cath. Epistles. The 
Gospels and Paul are numbered 8 in Wetstein ; the Acts and Cath. Epistles 50. 
But 2241 contains, according to Fleischer, not only the Acts, Paul and the Cath. 
Epistles, but the whole New Testament, and is now n. 47, but to appearance 
once had the number 2242, probably by mistake. There existed however in the 
Royal Library a MS. of the Gospels with the N. 2242, now 49. Now 2241, at 
present N. 47, was not in the Royal Library till long after Stephens’ time, till 
the year 1687; hence Griesbach conjectures that 2242, n. 49, might once have 
contained the Acts and Cath. Epistles, which however have been misplaced. 
(Proleg. in Nov. Testament. Ed. 2. Sect. I. p. 21.)—7, is certainly Reg. 2861 of the 
Gospels, now 63 or L.—4%, is Cozsl. 200, containing the New Testament, except 
the Apocalypse ; in Wetstein and Griesbach it is n. 38 in the Gospels, 23 in 
Paul, and 19 in the Acts and Cath. Epistles.—z, or Reg. 2870, Fleischer 102, ac- 
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of the New Testament appeared with Stephens’ olive in 8vo. (without 
the name of the place where it was printed, though it is believed to have’ 
been Geneva,) accompanied by the Vulgate and the version of Eras- 
mus. ~This was the first edition which contained the division into ver- 
ses, invented by Stephens. ... . “Novum Testamentum ad vetustissi- 
ma exemplaria MSC. excusum : adjecta duplici translatione : in interiore 
quidem margine veteris interpretis, in interiore Desiderti Erasmi.” .. . 
“Quod autem per quosdam, ut vocant, versiculos,’ says the Preface, 
“opus distinximus, id vetustissima exemplaria , .. . secuti fecimus. “We 
have repeatedly remarked that ancient MSS. are sometimes found di- 
vided into small sections in some degree similar to our verses. 

In 1569, appeared another edition by his son Robert. “Lutetie ex 
officina Rob. Stephani typographi regii, typis regiis MpLx1x.” 16mo. 
At the end are appended select various readings under the title: “Se- 
lecte variantes ex Stephani tertia.” 

All these editions possessed inestimable value in their day, although 
in reality they are extremely defective, as all first attempts of a novel 
description must be. Before this period a Codex, (which was now and 
then selected with discrimination, but frequently taken at hap-hazard,) 
was transcribed by some copyist, who collated a few MSS. with it in or- 
der to obtain assistance in illegible or doubtful passages, or to adopt here 
and there a reading which struck his fancy. Such was the case like- 
wise in regard to these printed editions. The editors seized upon the 
best MSS. in their vicinity, without the slightest knowledge of the criti- 
cal stores which were within their reach in the obscurity of libraries, of 
the various critical phenomena occurring in the New Testament, or of 
the proper principles on which to proceed. And however superior in 
learning they may have been to the transcribers before them, they yet 
always acted without plan, amended like them according to their own 
fancy and private opinions, and in this respect were not even on a foot- 
ing with the Greek copyists, since they knew less in respect to the char- 
acteristics which determined the age of MSS. 

To us of the present day these editions would be far more valuable 
had each editor merely printed some one ancient MS. faithfully and 
carefully, without any exercise of criticism; if, e. g., (the Complutensi- 
an editors had given us the Rhodian Codex, as Hearne has given the 


cording to Wetstein and Griesbach, 9 in Paul’s Ep. and 7 in the Acts and Cath. 
Epistles.—za, Acts and Cath. Epistles. n. 8, Paul 10, in Wetstein and Griesbach ; 
it isnot known what has become of it.—18, Reg. 2862, of the Gospels, now 83 
according to Fleischer. Griesbach, however, does not think these numbers per- 
fectly certain. The readings are cited by him and by Wetstein under the desig- 
nation n. 9. Evang.—ty, according to Marsh (last ed.) is Cantabrig. kk. 6. 4. See 
“Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis in vindication of one of the Translator’s notes to 
Michaelis’ Introduction. By the Translator of Michaelis.” Leips. 1795. 8ve. p. 
49—70.—10, of the Gospels, not Reg. 2885, but Victorian. 774, in the Library of St. 
Victor in Paris. (Griesbach Symb. Crit. P. 1. p.CXLIV—XLVI.,) in Griesbach 
Evang. n. 120.—vs, Reg. 2869, according to Fleischer 237, contains Paul’s Epist., 
Acts, Cath. Kpist. and Apoc. It was collated by Wetstein anew ; according to 
him it isn. 12 of Paul, n. 10°of the Acts and Cath. Epistles, and n.2 of the 
Apoc.: so also in Griesbach.—zs, is, as'Griesbach says, “ignotus Codex Apocalyp- 
oe The readings are cited by him and by Wetstein under the designation n. 
. Apoc. : 
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Laudian Codex of the Acts or Woide the Alexandrian, simply accom- 
panied by a preliminary account of its appearance and condition. 

They therefore properly belong to the history of biblical literature 
and of the typography and cultivation of the 16th century, and may af- 
ford important information on other points; but they are of no use in 
the criticism of the New Testament, except in tracing back to their ori- 
gin the mistakes and false readings in our printed editions. 


§ 57. 


There now arose a multitude of booksellers, who either reprinted 
some one of these four editions, or else prepared a new one from two or 
three of them. 

Christopher Plantin reprinted at Antwerp the edition of Alcala five 
times, in 1564, 1573, 1574, 1590, 1591, and it issued from his press af- 
ter his death in 1601 and 1612. Reprints of it appeared at Geneva in 
1609, 1619, 1620, 1628, 1632.1 It was also reprinted in the Paris Pol- 
yglot, in the 9th and 10th vols., in 1645. Lastly, it was printed like- 
wise at Mentz in 1753; and to this edition Goldhagen subjoined various 
readings, among which are some from the Codex Molsheimensis, which 
still remained uncollated. 

The editions of Erasmus were reprinted by Wolfius Cephaleus, Ar- 
gentorati, 1524, Svo. ; by Froben and Episcopius, 1545, Ato. ‘Erunwdn 
év Gacviela nae “/eomviuw DooBnviw xai Nixolaw “Envoxonio, 
étet tng Dsoyovias agué. Also by Heerwagen, Basle 1545, folio ;2 by 
Nicholas Brylinger, Gr. and Lat., Basle 1546, and 1550, 8vo.; by Vogelin, 
Gr. and Latin. Lipsie imprimebatur per Andream Schneider typis 
Voegelianis, 1570; and by Leonard Osten,Gr. and Lat., Basle 1588, 
Svo. 

Among the reprints of Erasmus, however, two are so distinguished, 
that it would be wrong to confound them with the rest. The first is 
that of Simon Colinzus, Paris 1534, which indeed recognises that of 
Erasmus as its basis, but is not without merit of its own. ‘The editor 
consulted ancient MSS. himself, and among them was Victorian. 774, 
which Stephens afterwards denominated cd, in Griesbach 120 of the 
Gospels, or else a MS. nearly allied to this, viz. Reg. 2865>, in Gries- 
bach 119. Inthe Acts, the Pauline Epistles and the Catholic, he col- 
lated a MS. which Stephens subsequently designated ea.? From these 
copies and others, it seems, he altered the Erasmian text and, as he 
thought, often improved it. This edition was earlier than the first of 
Stephens, and might have disputed the palm with it, had it been support- 
ed by the public favor. But no one reprinted or followed it, and it there- 
fore remained one of the secondary editions. 

The other is that of James Bogard, who in 1543 followed the New 
Testament of Erasmus, with some alterations, particularly in the Apo- 
calypse, subjoining an appendix from Steph. v0.4 


1 Le Long Biblioth. Sacra Ed. Masch. P. I. p. 281—293. 

2 Millius Proleg. n. 1153. 

3 Bengel, Introd. in Cris. N. Test. § 36. p. 435. Griesbach, Symb. Crit, P. I. 
p. CXLVI.—CLIV. 

4 Wetstein, Prol. p. 142. 
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The Biblia Antwerpiensia Philippi Regis 1571, 72,1 was based on 
the Bible of Alcala, Erasmus being consulted. So also, the Plantinian 
Editions of 1572 and 1584, fol., with the interlineary version of Arias 
Montanus ;2 the Raphelengian at Leyden, 1591, 16mo.; and that of 
Comelin, with the same interlineary version, in 1599, large folio. 

From the Erasmian and Aldine editions were derived the Hagenau 
edition: ‘in edibus Thome Anselmi Badensis, 1521 mense martis;” that 
of Strasburg, by Fabricius Capito, 1524; the editions of John Bebel, 
with the preface of Gicolampadius, at Basle 1530 and 1535. 8vo.; and 
those of Thomas Plater in 1538, 1540, 1543, and 1544,° at Basle in 
8vo. 

The following was a reprint of Stephens’ first edition: 77¢ LAEVIS 
Ovadnuns anavta, Novum Testam. Parisiis, impensis vidue Arnoldi 
Birkmanni 1549, 16mo. | One described by Le Long, (Ed. Masch..P. 
I. p. 215,) is said to agree perfectly in appearance with this, except that 

_on the title-page there is the name of Haultin instead of Birkmann.* 

The Wechelii faithfully reprinted the third ed. of Stephens in 1601, 
folio, with various readings in the margin. Still earlier in 1597, folio, 
they had printed the third and fifth editions of Stephens together, plac- 
ing the various readings in the margin of Stephens’ third edition beneath 
the text, and subjoining readings from the Bible of Alcala and the Vul- 
gate: “Ad Novum Testamentum quod attinet,” says the Preface, ‘“‘ex- 
emplar Roberti Stephani typographi regit, patris et filii, secutt sumus, 
atque varias lectiones, qu@ non tantum in eo exemplari ex codicibus regiis 
collecte continebantur, sed et in Complutensi et in alits editionibus, et 
quorundam adnotationibus reperirt potuerunt, adjici curavimus.” These 
and especially the Aldine editions are the source of the Margo Weche- 
liorum, which Francis Junius composed, and to which great importance 
has sometimes been attached. 

Stephens was followed likewise by the V. I. C. Testamentum Grace, 
collatis non paucis venerande fidei exemplaribus, accuratissima cum 
lima editum per Nicol. Bryling. MDLXIII. 8vo. In the margin, as 
in Stephens’ third edition, there are various readings, which are in re- 
ality selected from the latter ; yet the marks by which Stephens designa- 
ted the MSS. are omitted. ‘There are also noted some various read- 
ings which are not found in Stephens; e. g. Matt. 2: 2, novoxuryjoae 
avrov. 5: 11 eérwoe nav movngov nod vu. 6: 34 psoeurvynose éav- 
zng.9:4 xai eidwg 0 “Jnoovs. 15: 89 aveGn. 17: 25 ra rédy. 19: 24 


a Bengel, Introd. in Cris. N. Test. p. 453. § 36. Comp. Wetstein Prol. p. 


2 Curcelleus Pref. in N. T. Wetstein Prol. p. 151. 


3 Masch (Le Long Bib. Sacr. P. 1. p. 200) doubted the existence of the edi- 
ion of mpxxiv. It is, together with the other edition of Plater, in the Library 
of our University, and the editions of x11 and xxiv resemble eack other in 
every respect, exceptin date. The title, the dedication, ‘‘Docto et. pio M. Se- 
verino Ertzberger Basileensis Ecclest@ communi diacono, Joannes Gastius Brisa- 
censis Theologie Candidatus 8S. D., also the preface, ‘in sacrarum literarum 
lectionem Johannis Ecolampadii exhortatio,” the text, the numbering of the pa- 
ges, the subscription, are the same. The one in our Library is dated, like that of 
xt, in the month of March: “Basilee per Thomam Platerum, impensis Rein- 
hardi Beck. A. mpxxiv mense Martio. 


4 Marsh's Notes to Michaelis’ Introd. I. Vol. p. 426. Germ. translation. 
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eig tay Baorlsiay tory ovoavar sicehOeiv, 21:30 xal xvore.. . eyo 
vueyo. 25: 22 éx€odnoa ev avzroig. These I have observed in Mat- 
thew; I find most of them, however, in Aldus, and the rest are, it would 
seem, taken from the Vulgate. 

With these are to be reckoned Crispin’s edition and Vogel’s of 1564, 
with which I am not acquainted. The Vogelian at Leipsic, 1564, says 


J. D. Michaelis, and the Crispinian at Geneva 1558, follow Stephens 
throughout. 


§ 58. 


Since the time of Stephens biblical criticism had as yet made no ad- 
vance ; for all these reprints added nothing from MSS. yet uncollated 
to the fine collection which the former procured by means of his son. 
Nor did any one undertake to prepare a critical edition by making 
a proper use of the apparatus which was within his reach. Stephens 
himself wanted confidence for this, and only reprinted the fifth edition 
of Erasmus with some alterations, scattering his various readings in the 
margin for the advantage of any one among his purchasers who might 
choose to make use of them. 

Suchan one was Theodore Beza, a pupil of John Calvin, who appro- 
priated to his own use the collations for which Stephens was indebted 
to his son Henry, and obtained, I know not from what quarter, an Ara- 
bic version, and also the Syriac one which had been sometime publish- 
ed through the laudable assiduity of Widmanstad. With these he be- 
gan to criticise the text and to amend former editions, particularly that 
of Erasmus. It has been Beza’s lot to be frequently much commended, 
and frequently much censured ; both with equal reason. His emenda- 
tions are often sensible; but his means for such an undertaking were 
too scanty, and no principles were as yet established in respect to their 
application. 

His first edition was published without the name of the place where 
it was printed (Geneva,) by Henry Stephens: “Jesu Christi D. N. 
Novum Testam. etc. Anno MDLXV. excudebat Henricus Stephanus 
illustris virt Huldrict Fuggeri typographus.’ 'The Greek text has by 
its side two Latin versions, the Vulgate and his own, and notes below, 
sometimes critical and sometimes exegetical. ‘The dedication is to Eliz- 
abeth, queen of England, and in it he asserts that he made use of 25 
MSS.: ‘‘Ad hec omnia accessit ex Stephani nostri bibliotheca cum. v1- 
GINTI QUINQUE plus minus manuscriptis codicibus, et omnibus pene impres- 
sis ab Henrico Stephano, gus filio, et paterne sedulitatis herede quam 
diligentissime collatum.” In 1576 a second followed, by the same prin- 
ter; also a third, fourth and fifth in 1582, 1589 and 1598. In the se- 
cond he mentions only septemdecim MSpta.; but in the fourth and fifth 
novemdecim. By claiming in the first edition to have used 25 MSS., 
which in the second dwindle down to 17, he has drawn on himself se- 
vere reprehension, even from his friends. ) 

Yet I do not think that he was so inconsiderate as, after exaggerating 
somewhat in the first edition, to have forgotten himself in the second. 
It is probable, as has been alleged in his exculpation, that in the first 
edition he wrote XV, which the compositor mistook for XXV, and put 
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viginti quinque at length ; for there are 15 in Stephens’ margin, without 
reckoning the Complutensian edition. By reckoning this, as Stephens 
did, together with the Codex Claromontanus, he would have septemde- 
cim. He afterwards obtained an antiquissimus Coder MST., mentioned 
by him in his last two editions ; by this the number is increased to 18. 
He could not have made nineteen, however, without reckoning the 
Cod. Cantabr. (which had meanwhile come into his possession) twice, 
once among Stephens’ and once by itself. loads: 

Beza gave a different character to the text from that which it had 
had hitherto, and was the real author of the Textus Receptus. His 
learning and the special recommendation of being Calvin’s pupil pro- 
cured him reputation among his sect, and his Recension was highly es- 
teemed in England,! and particularly in Holland and Switzerland. 

Meanwhile no one had particularly distinguished himself among the 
scholars of the Lutheran persuasion. Their absurd controversies with 
the papists employed too many pens and prevented them from cultivat- 
ing other departments of literature. ‘'T'o this is to be added the circum- 
stance that the trade in books was principally confined to Holland. The 
Elzevirs turned this circumstance to good account, and without saying 
aword of the author circulated this recension in every country, and 
among all sects, in several neat and even elegant editions. ; 

The first Elzevir edition appeared without preface or postscript. 
“Lugduni Bat. ex officina Elzeviriana, Anno MDCXXIV,” 16mo. On 
the title-page there is only: “ex regiis aliisque optimis editionibus cum 
curd expressum.” 

The basis of this was certainly the text of the third edition of Rob- 
ert Stephens, as this was the basis of Beza’s; and hence those learned 
men who have remarked a great agreement between it and the third of 
Stephens are in the right.* But the editors follow Beza wherever they 
differ from Stephens. Wetstein has noted several passages in which 
the text deviates from Stephens, and presents instead Beza’s emen- 
dations. (Proleg. p. 151, 152.) Mill likewise perceived the variations, 
(Prol. p. 1307,) and if he had collated Beza, he would have found 
most of them in him. Birch? has given a supplementary list of some 
from the Gospels and also from the other books of the New Testament, 
among which however are several which did not escape his predecessors, 
as Mark 6: 9, Luke 15: 26, John 8: 25, 18: 80, 18: 54; together with 
several indeed, which he first pointed out, and which, on recurring to 
Beza, I find in him: e. g. Matt. 21: 7, Mark 8:3, Luke 7: 12,10: 19, and 
the most important one 17: 36; as also 18:3, John 6: 28, 9: 20, 14:9, 18: 
20, 19: 30. Thus this fact, which I believe was first suggested by the 
Abbe Bengel, is sufficiently established. 

The second edition: ““/£ zacvn dvadyxn, Novum Testamentum. 
Ex regiis aliisque optimis editionibus, hdc novd expressum: cui quid 
accesserit prefatio docebit. Lugd. Bat. ex officina Elzeviriorum.” 


1 Tam acquainted it is true with only one English reprint of Beza, in 1642, 
Cantabrig. folio. J 


2 Le Long Bib. Sacr, Ed. Masch. P. I. p. 226. 


3 Birch Prof. ad IV. Evang. p. 4. Pref. ad var. lect. Actor. Epist. Pauli et 
Cathol. Hauniw. 1798. Pref. ad var. lect. in Text. Apoc. Haunie. 1800. 
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CIOIOCXXXIII. 12mo. and a similar one in 16mo. boldly announced 
themselves in the Preface as the textus receptus. ‘“‘Textum ergo habes 
ab omnibus receptum, in quo nihil immutatum aut corruptum damus.” 
As this assurance was credited, it soon came to be really well founded. 
These editions were soon followed by several others from this infallible 
press, in 1641, 1656, 1662, and in these five editions at least 8000 cop- 
les were sent forth to the world. 

Stephen Curcellzus now appeared, and in order to restore the charm 
of novelty to these editions, selected various readings from the Wechelian 
margin, from some printed Bibles and a few MSS., and subjoined them 
as an appendix to an edition published in 1658 apud Daniclem Elzevi- 
rium, and afterwards in an edition in 1675, inserted them beneath the 
text, without altering it otherwise in the least: “Que ad precedentes 
Elzevirianas expressa fuit, nullé prorsus in textu facta mutatione.” 

The Curcellean edition became so profitable to the Elzevirs that, not- 
withstanding their frequent impressions, others also sought to derive-ad- 
vantage from it; as, e. g., Blaw, who reprinted the second edition of | 
Curcelleus in the same year: “‘ Amstelodami ex offictna Blaviana 
MDCLXXV. Sumpt. Societ.” He had at a still earlier period evinced 
alike regard for the Elzevirs by reprinting their text of 1633 : ‘‘Amstelo- 
dami apud Guil. Blaw. 1633. 12mo. 

That nothing might be lacking to promote the universal reception of 
this text, the orthodox Father Morinus took the trouble of presenting it 
in a splendid edition, Paris 1628, to the French clergy. 

Moreover the booksellers Wetstein and Smith speculated with it in 
another way, out of charity to those poor sinners who could not well get 
along without a Latin translation. They printed by its side the version 
of Arias Montanus, and Leusden was called upon to superintend the 
edition, that it might be recommended by his name. Thus the text of 
the Elzevirs appeared anew, ‘‘ Amstelodami ex officina Wetsteniana, 
1698.” It was very often published in this form with these words on 
the title page, and likewise ‘‘ apud Wetsten. et G. Smith.” 

But for the further benefit of a learned public, they appropriated to 
their use the collation of a Vienna MS. (Lambec. 28.) made by Ger- 
hard von Mastricht, together with the principles of criticism which had 
been drawn up by this learned man in his leisure hours. Thus enrich- 
ed, the Curcellzan edition again appeared, “Amstelod. ex offic. Wetsten- 
tand,” in 1711, as also a second time, “ Amstelod. apud. J. Wetsten. 
et G. Smith,” 1735, 8vo. The text itself remained unaltered ; only, as 
they boast, it was printed with fewer errors: ‘‘T’extum emendavi” says 
the Preface, “ad editionem tertiam Elzevirianam Anni 1633 a Cl. Leus- 
deno mendis repurgatam.” The letters by which the author of the 
rules of criticism (XLIII Canones Critici) is designated on the title 
page, viz. G. D. T. M. D., signify Gerhardus de trajectu Mose Doctor. 

While the stream of the ¢ertus receptus was rolling on and carrying 
everything with it, Becler, it would seem, wished to signalize himself 
by recurring to the text of Robert Stephens. He published two edi- 
tions of it: “‘H xawn dsodtyun. Novum Testamentum.  Accessit 
prologus in Epistolas S. Ap. Pauli ex antiquissimo MSC. Argent. ex 
offic. Stedelii A. CIOTOCXLV. and LX. in 12mo. It seems, however, 
that the first was merely provided with a new title page and sold as a 
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second. ‘He says in the Preface: “‘ collatis etiam MSC. membranis, de 
quibus ad calcem libri.” The MS., according to his description at the 
end, contained the Acts, the Pauline and Catholic Epistles, with the 
Prologue of Euthalius to Paul’s Epistles, which he printed in the appen- 
dix. But Beecler, as Bengel has already remarked, made no use of this’ 
MS. in regulating the text. I have taken pains to convince myself of 
this by investigation. His MS., it is well known, went to Rome, where 
Zacagni made use of it for his edition of Euthalius. Beecler, however, 
confined himself to the textus receptus, only making alterations here 
and there according to Stephens’ third edition. He adopted the read- 
ings of Stephens again in the following passages: Acts 16: 17, Rom. 
12: 11. 1 Cor. 15; 23.2 Cor. 5: 4. 11: 1. Phil. 1: 23. Apoc. 3:12. 4: 
10. 5:.9. 8: 5. 11: 1, 2. 18: 3, 5. 19: 1, 6. 20: 4, 21: 16. 


§ 59. 


While the Dutch were abusing the text according to their own good 
will and pleasure, in another country it passed from the hands of trades- 
men and their assistants into those of men of Jearning. It was in Eng- 
land that it met with this good fortune. Walton and other learned indi- 
viduals associated themselves together for the purpose of editing the 
London Polyglot. This was to contain the Syriac, Arabic, Aithiopic 
and Persian versions of the New Testament; aids to criticism of no 
small value. 

The Greek text was treated with much more care than could have 
been expected in a work on a plan so extensive. The Dutch creed in 
regard to the textus receptus had no influence over Walton and his asso- 
_ ciates. He adopted the third edition of Stephens as the basis of his 
text, and placed below it the readings of the celebrated Alexandrian 
Codex A. The New Testament made its appearance in this way, 
“‘ Londini MDCL VII,” in the 5th vol. of the Polyglot. 

The 6th vol. was appropriated to the purpose of presenting numerous 
readings of Greek MSS., most of which had not before been collated. 
Mill (Proieg. n. 1372,) reckons them by numbers up to sixteen, to 
which, that they may be better recognized, we subjoin their designa- 
tions in Wetstein and Griesbach— NV. I. Cantabr. D.—IT. Ep. Paul. 
D.—IIT. Evang. 59.—IV. Epist. Paul. 30—V. Evang. 64.—VI. 
Evang. 62.—VII, Evang. 61. Paul. 40. Act. et Ep. Cath. 34.— VII. 
Evang. 56.—LX. Ep. Paul. 39. Act. et Ep, Cath. 33—X. Evang. 57. 
Paul. 41, Act. et Ep. Cath. 35.—XT. Ep. 483—XII. Evang. 58.— 
XIII. Act. Ep. Cath. 36.—XIV. Act. Ep. Cath. 37—XV. Evang. 
47.— XVI. Evang. Joann. 96. Lastly the Velezian readings were like- 
wise inserted.! 

As to the rest, the editors of this valuable work contented themselves 
with the merit of laying their treasures before the learned world with- 
out exercising any criticism upon them. 


1 They have this name from Peter Faxard, Marquis of Velez, who was said 
to have collected them from 16 Greek MSS.; but it is now ascertained that they 
were extracted from the Vulgate and translated into Greek. La Cerda first dis- 
closed this in his Adv. Sacr. Lugdun. 1626. fol. The fraud is most fully demon- 


strated by Herbert Marsh in the Appendix to his learned Notes on Michaelis’ In- 
trod. Vol. I. 
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But the numerous variations in MSS., which were disclosed by this 
work, disturbed the minds of many, and particularly, it would appear, 
that of the venerable Dr. John Fell, afterwards Bishop of Oxford. He 
entered deeply into an investigation of this point, collated several MSS. 
himself, and edited a New Testament, with a preface in which he en- 
deavors to quiet the apprehensions of his readers. It appeared with the 
title: Ins xacvng OcaOnung anavta. Novi Testamenti libri omnes. 
Accesserunt parallela scripture loca, necnon variantes lectiones ex plus 
100 MSS. Codicibus, et antiquis versionibus collecte, e theatro Sheldon- 
tano. A. D. MDCXXV. 8vo. 

He used as its basis, as he says in the Preface, the edition of Cur- 
celleus, in which he found Stephens’ readings and a part of the Wech- 
elian, and he united with them the collections in the London Polyglot. 
He himself, moreover, instituted a collation of 12 hitherto unexamined 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library ; he procured the collation of two in the li- 
brary at Dublin, of four others from France, and from Thomas Marshall the 
readings of the Coptic and Gothic versions. T'o these he subjoined the 
various readings which Caryophilus had collected from 22 Roman MSS.! 

On the whole, we come to rather unfavorable conclusions respecting 
the hundred MSS. of which he boasts on the title page, since the Vele- 
zian are spurious, and those of the Wechels and of Stephens are identi- 
cal. 

It is more to the credit of this prelate that he incited Mill to employ 
his talents upon the New Testament, constantly animated his persever- 
ance and energy, and afforded him his own efficient aid; that he did 
all that was in his power to cast his own work into the back-ground, and 
to cause himself to be surpassed by another, that science might be the 
gainer. Mill himself, speaking in his Prolegomena of the death of 
this illustrious man, tells with deep emotion, what a noble benefactor 
he possessed in him, and how much aid he lost by his decease. 

Mill did not merely collect the various readings and write them be- 
side or beneath the text of Stephens, (for he took Stephens’ third edi- 
tion as the basis of his,) without stating from what MSS. they came, 
where these MSS. were preserved, and what were their peculiarities, but 
he told the locality of these documents, and sometimes the numbers 
which they bore in the various libraries, and designated each by a pe- 
culiar mark for his own edition under which he quoted its readings, so 
asto inform his readers of the source of each of the variations he pre- 
sented. He moreover, whenever and so far as it was possible, gave an 
account of each MS., as to its age and peculiarities, the accuracy with 
which it was written and its deficiencies. He did not collate them only 
here and there, and in particular passages, but in general made a con- 
tinued collation of them from beginning to end. 


1 John Matth. Caryophilus, a native of Crete, collected these readings by com- 
mand of Urban VIII. for the purpose of using them in an edition of the New 
Testament. This intention was dropped, and Possinus afterwards published them 
in his Catena in Evang. Marci. Rome 1673. folio. These readings have some- 
times been regarded as twin-brothers of the Velezian; but Birch discovered 
some of the MSS. which Caryophilus used, and has thus saved his credit. (Pro- 
leg. ad IV. Evang. Haunie 1788. p. XXXVI—XLIV., and Proleg. in Var. Lect. 
Act. et Epist. p. IX, Haunie 1798. 8vo- 
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By these peculiarities his undertaking was essentially distinguished 
from all previous ones, and led the world to a detailed acquaintance with 
the text, its various fortunes in various MSS., and the numerous critical 
helps from which a more perfect exhibition of it might sometime or oth- 
er be deduced. 

He was himself deeply sensible of the utility of this mode of proce- 
dure ; he would not go to work like his predecessors, blindly and at ran- 
dom. He could decide respecting the admissibility of MSS. and the 
importance of their evidence on proper grounds, from their age and val- 
ue ; or, after having examined so considerable a number of MSS., it 
was even safe for him to determine according to the majority of voi- 
ces. 

He had besides, by his great familiarity with MSS., acquired a pecu- 
liar sagacity in detecting additions, interpolations and suspicious altera- 
tions, by which his decision was often happily directed. 

He examined anew most of those MSS. which Walton collated in the 
English libraries, and which we have before enumerated, as well as sev- 
eral of those from which Bp. Fell extracted readings. He collated be- 
sides Gosp. 50.—Gosp. 51., Paul. 38., Acts, Cath. Ep. 32.—Gosp. 52, 
53, 54, 55.—Gosp. 60., Apoc. 10.—Gosp. 65, 66, 67, 68.—Gosp. 69., 
Paul. 37.,.Acts, Cath. Ep. 31., Apoc. 14—Gosp. 70, 71, 75. He also 
obtained from others collations of K. Cyprius and Colbert. Gosp. 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 32. and Gosp. 91. Thus he himself examined and 
extracted readings from most of the MSS. (from N. 45. according to 
Wetstein and Griesbach’s designations up toseventy,) of the Gospels or 
whole New Testament existing in England, besides procuring the col- 
lation of many foreign ones by the hands of others. 

In Acts he collated E or Laud. 3; in the Acts, the Epistles general- 
ly, and the Apocalypse, the following : 26 Paul. 21 Acts, Cath. Ep.— 
28 Paul. 23 Acts, Cath. Ep. 6 Apoc.—31 Paul. 25 Acts, Cath. Ep. 
7 Apoc.—32 Paul. 26 Acts, Cath. Ep.—33 Paul. 27 Acts, Cath. 
Ep.—34, Paul.,28, Acts, Cath. Ep. 8 Apoc.—36 Paul. 30 Acts, Cath. 
Ep.—47 Paul.—From others he obtained the collation of E. Sangerm. 
Ep.—Colb. 17, Paul—35 Paul. 29 Acts, Cath. Ep.—44 Paul. 38 
Acts, Cath. Ep.—45 Paul. 39 Acts, Cath. Ep. 11 Apoc.—46 Paul. 
40 Acts, Cath. Ep. 12 Apoc. Of the Evangeliaria he collated: 3—4 
—d5—18—19—20—21. 

He further made use of nearly all the ancient versions, and the cita- 
tions of the fathers of the Church, which he collected with great indus- 
try. 

The vast treasure which our indefatigable scholar had thus accumu- 
lated by the labor of thirty years he presented to the world in 1707, ac- 
ee by excellent Prolegomena. Oxonii e theatro Sheldoniano, 
ol. 

Mill survived but a few days the completion of his extremely labori- 
ous and meritorious work, which gave rise to a new and better era in 
criticism. . 

Soon after, Ludolph Kuster procured the collation of certain MSS. 
at Paris, viz. C or Ephrem, M or Des Champs, Evang. 9—10—11 
—12—13—14—15, according to Wetstein’s numeration. He procur- 
ed from other quarters the collation of Gosp. 78. Griesb.—Paul. 48, 
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Acts, Cath. Ep. 42,—Apoe. 18. The only MS. which he himself colla- 
ted was B. Ep. Pauli, or Bernerianus. With these he sought to give 
peculiar recommendation toa reprint of Mill’s work under his superin- 
tendence at Amsterdam in 1710. fol. This edition was again reprint- 
ed Lipsig 1723. fol. Kiister’s merit in regard to this edition is not very 


great,and it was an important oversight that he did not carefully insert 
Mill’s Appendiz. 


§ 60. 


The New Testament had encountered various fortunes in other coun- 
tries before coming to Germany ; and meanwhile no one of our country- 
men had acquired any considerable reputation by his labors upon it. 

Bengel is the first of the Germans who gained honor in this depart- 
ment of learning. He was occupied for several years during his minis- 
terial duties, in the study of Mill’s New Testament, and soon consult- 
ed some Latin and Greek MSS.; particularly Evang. 83—84—85—the 
two last of which contain only fragments of the Gospels; also Ev. 86 
at Presburg, 97 of John and the Evangeliar. 24. Also 54, Epist. of 
Paul to the Romans,—55, Paul., 46, Acts, Cath. Ep.—53, Paul., res- 
pecting which, see the following monograph: ‘‘ Cod. Uffenbach. qui 
fragm. ad Hebreos continet, recensus, et specimen ere exsculptum (by 
Dr. Henke). Helmstadii 1800.”—52, Paul. Acts, Cath. Ep. 45., Rev. 
16.—and Augustanus 7, ‘‘chartaceus, continens Apocalypsin’” as he 
says “cum eregesi Andree Cesareensis,” which Wetstein and Griesbach 
neglected to mention in their catalogues. He procured through oth- 
ers the collation of Wetst. 87, of V, one of the Moscow MSS. of Mat- 
thei, and hasty extracts of readings from Basil. E. as also Ev. Bas. 1 
and 2. 

But his merit did not consist in this ; he collated only enough to de- 
velope his critical talents. But he was not indebted to circumstances or 
to valuable aids; his merit was based on himself and his own genius. 

By long study he acquired a thorough knowledge of all the phenom- 
ena of the text, and was so well acquainted with the peculiarities and 
habits of the numerous critical documents as to deduce from his obser- 
vations new principles of criticism for his guidance. 

He first discovered that anumber of MSS. coincided in certain char- 
acteristics and continued tolerably alike throughout. He distinguish- 
ed for the time being two families of MSS., one of which he called the 
African and the other sometimes the Asiatic. This observation led 
him to simplify his mode of procedure in criticism, as all the various 
testimonies were easily referred to a few classes; and thus he really ob- 
tained rules, and gave the first impulse to the progress of criticism, the 
jnfluence of which will last though his Bible should be forgotten. 

His edition of the New Testament which was published at Tubin- 
gen by Cotta in 1734, 4to., exhibits in the outset nothing more than the 
text with select readingsin the margin below; but an Apparatus follows 
the text, the first section of which presents rules of criticism, the se- 
cond details authorities for the selected readings, and the third answers 
some objections which might be made to his undertaking. ‘ 

Meanwhile a young and active man, possessed of more than ordina- 

25 
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ry knowledge and qualifications was preparing to outstrip the Wurtem- 
burg abbot. This was John James Wetstein of Basle. He had in 
1730 announced his New Testament at Amsterdam by Prolegomena, of 
which Bengel had taken frequent notice ; but the work itself first ap- 
peared at Amsterdam in two folio volumes in 1751-2. 

That he-had collected around him the whole apparatus of his prede- 
cessors is very evident; he also frequently went back to their sources 
himself, inspected their documents with his own eyes, and moreover ex- 
amined and collated again some MSS. which Walton, Fell and Mill had 
used. England was however too thoroughly gleaned; he therefore di- 
rected his eyes to France, which offered him new treasures. His own 
native city, too, furnished him with some fine old copies which were not 
by any means sufficiently known. Y 

He described the MSS. and designated their abode, with the numbers 
which they bore in the places where they were. It is true he did not 
detail their character and peculiarities with the minuteness of Mill; but 
he carefully investigated their age and determined it frequently more sa- 
gaciously, in a palzographical view, than Mill. He likewise gave to 
each of them in his edition a peculiar mark under which he cites its 
readings. 

We will not speak here of his gleanings or hasty examinationsin Eng- 
land ; they constitute the smallest part of his merit. The list of the 
MSS. newly collated by him begins with a splendid document, (for we 
need not make any account of what Kuster extracted from it,) viz. C 
or 1905, now 9 among the Paris MSS., which contains al! the books of 
the New Testament, though with great chasms, and for well known rea- 
sons is well adapted to subject the eyes and the patience to severe trial. 
Then comes E of the Gospels, or Basileens. VE, 21. Of more modern 
MSS. there are (in the order of their numbers): 1 Basil., New Testa- 
ment, without the Apocalypse.—2, Gospels. Of the Coislinian MSS., 
34, Gospels,—35, Gospels,—18, Paul. 14, Acts, Cath. Ep. 17, Rev. 
—36, Gospels,—37, Gospels,—38, Gospels 23, Paul. 19 Acts, Cath. 
Ep.—39, Gospels,—40, Gospels,—41, Gospels of Matt. and Mark ; 
‘‘istos octo codices” says he, “‘ qua potui diligentid contuli.” He further 
collated 72, Gospels, (before the MS. went to England)—89, (in Gries- 
bach 90,) the whole New Testament with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse, (which however he made use of only in the Gospels)—9I, (in 
Griesbach, 92,) the Gospel of Mark—93, (in Griesbach 94,) Mark and 
Luke. Likewise Cod. L, which fine MS., however, he only examined 
cursorily. From others he procured 44, Gospels,—73, Gospels,—in 
Griesbach 73, and 74. ; 

The following Evangeliaria were collated anew by himself; 1—2— 
7—8—9—10—11—12—138— 14—15—16—-17—all Colbertine, and a 
Lectionarium, Scaligeri Grec-Arab., of the Gospels, Paul’s Ep., Acts, 
and Cath. Ep., throughout zn. 6. 

Of the Pauline Epistles he collated D, or Claromontanus, twice; 
likewise E, or Sangerman. and F’, formerly Augiensis, a fine MS. Be- 
sides, 2 Basil., Paul., Acts, Cath. Ep—a4 Basil., Paul, Acts, Cath. Ep. 
—7 Basil., Paul.—16 Paul., 11 Acts and Cath. Ep., 4 Apoc. Coisli- 
nian MSS. besides those before mentioned: 19 Paul. 16 Acts, Cath. 
Ep.—20 Paul—2t Paul. 17 Acts, Cath. Ep. 19 Apoc.—22 Paul. 18 
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Acts, Cath. Ep. 18 Apoc. Also, 44 Paul. 38 Acts, Cath. Ep. Of un- 
collated English MSS.: 25 Paul.—26 Paul., 21 Acts, Cath. Ep.—27 
Paul. Mill was indeed acquainted with 25 of the above, but does not 
reckon them in his list. From others he procured: Paul. @. and H.— 
Apoc. 26—27—28—and Apoc. B. Basilianor., of which last however 
he could make but little additional use. In the whole there are more 
than forty Codices which were collected by him for the first time, or for 
the first time properly, without reckoning those collations which he pro- 
cured from others. Besides the ancient versions already known, he 
first brought forward and employed the Philoxenian version. 

Opinions have been different in regard to Wetstein’s accuracy, as al- 
so in regard to his conduct and creed, and even his learning. He was 
probably, like all mortals, not always equally energetic in so laborious 
and dry employments ; but when it was worth his while, e. g. in respect to 
Cod. Cor Ephraem, he achieved wonders, as we are assured by one who 
has followed his steps with care and profound knowledge of the subject.! 
He has, however, fallen into mistakes, but oftener where he used ma- 
terials furnished by others, than where he investigated and extracted for 
himself. 

In my opinion, however, he may justly be blamed for not adopting 
and appreciating Bengel’s excellent rules of criticism. 

On the other hand, a peculiar merit of Wetstein is too commonly 
overlooked. The rich collection of explanatory passages from profane 
authors, from fathers of the church and the Rabbinical writings, which 
he has incorporated into his New ‘Testament, evinces a mind which of- 
ten saw further than the ezegetes of his time, and perhaps, too, than 
some celebrated men of learning after him. I meddle not here with 
the doctrinal dispates in which he was involved. If he wasa heretic in 
the Calvinistic and Lutheran, he may have been one too, in the Catho- 
lic church; but even where no doctrine is directly involved, we may see 
from his collections, although he seldom expresses his own opinion, 
what were the views of a man who noted such parallel passages and se- 
lected them from his multifarious reading. 

May it not be in retaliation for the harsh judgments which he allow- 
ed himself to pass upon others, that he has sometimes been censured by 
those who have derived most benefit from his labors? It was a lament- 
able fate for a gifted and uncommonly learned man, that his native city, 
of which he was an ornament, did not appreciate him during his life- 
time, and that after his death he was taken to task by those who enjoy- 
ed the fruits of his industry. 

Shortly afterwards Germany acquired a scholar who converted Wet- 
stein’s treasure to general use and even added to it; and who, at the 
same time, knew how to appreciate and carry out the critical observa- 
tions of Bengel. He confirmed the existence of certain recensions, which 
were followed by existing MSS. He speaks particularly of two of these, 
viz. the Alexandrian, as he terms it, and the Western ; and alludes also 
to a third, which in his opinion was of more modern date than the oth- 
ers, and probably of Constantinopolitan origin. In the practical exer- 
cise of criticism he excelled Bengel in this respect, that he had a finer 


1 Griesbach. Symb. Cr. P. I. p. VI. 
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perception of the manner of individual writers and their peculiarities of 
diction, and selected his readings accordingly. It is easily seen that I 
am speaking of John James Griesbach. 

His gleanings after Wetstein’s collations and the new collations which 
he instituted, are treated at length in his Symbol@ Critice. Hale. 1785. 
and Vol. II. 1793, which although published later than his New Testa- 
ment, may be regarded as the preface to it. His New Testament ap- 
peared at Halle in two octavo volumes; the first in 1777, the second 
earlier, in 1775. 

With this Testament I have gained a very familiar acquaintance, and 
when a young student, and not able always to use Wetstein as 1 wish- 
ed, compared with it many folio volumes of the fathers of the church, 
in order to become familiar with the various phenomena of the text 
and their geographical relations. It was sometimes a source of perplex- 
ity that, when two readings are presented, one in the text and the oth- 
er in the margin between the text and the authorities, it is not always 
apparent for which of the two readings the authorities enumerated below 
are cited. Otherwise it was, as a manual, a perfect work for the time 
when it appeared. 

But it did not long continue thus valuable, for the industry of learned 
men was employed every where in searching for and bringing to light 
critical documents. Christian Frederick Matthzxi, Prof. of Profane 
Literature in the University at Moscow, endeavored to make the best 
possible use of his residence in a place rich in MSS., and made the world 
acquainted with many treasures of this kind which, but for him, would 
have long laid in obscurity, and probably never have been presented to 
the world with so much accuracy. 

Among a multitude of learned labors, by which the cause of classi- 
cal and patristical literature has been advanced, he collated with indefa- 
tigable application the MSS. which were deposited in the Library of 
the Holy Synod, or preserved in other Libraries in Moscow.' In his 
preface to the Catholic Epistles he names more than seventy MSS. 
which were within his reach; in the preface to the Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians, these were increased to eighty-one. ‘They soon rose still high- 
er, and, with those which he collated after his return io Germany, amount- 
ed in all to one hundred and three Greek MSS. True, many of these 
contain only some one of the Evangelists, or a few of Paul’s Epistles, 
and some even mere fragments; but among them are MSS. like & and 
Z, comprehending the whole New Testament, some a half, and some a 
third, viz. the Acts and Cath. Epistles. A number of them are exceed- 
ingly valuable from their antiquity, as Vand g. Moreover he selected 
useful annotations from such MSS. as were furnished with Scholia. 
es whole of this collection he published in twelve volumes Svo. from 

782—8, 

He did not consult his MSS. in individual passages merely, but ex- 
amined them carefully throughout. He also gave good descriptions of 
them, and presented engraved specimens of several, by which he has very 
much embellished his work, and also rendered it much more useful, as 


_2 Atthe end of the Epist. ad Thessalonic, p. 272, he gives an account “de bid- 
liothecis et codicibus NV. T. Mosquensibus in genere.” 
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by these aids he has facilitated the experienced reader’s judgment in 
regard to them, 

No one can deny that he has acquired distinguished and imperishable 
merit in New Testament criticism. I can easily comprehend how a 
man who has spent the best part of his life in labor of this kind, should 
be so sensitive in regard to every slight censure, and therefore I suppress 
the wishes which I have felt in regard to him. It has always, however, 
been my earnest desire that it were in my power to expunge certain vi- 
olent passages from his work, that none of those who come after us may 
be disturbed in their esteem of a man who has so many valid claitas 
to it. 

He had not yet published his last volume, when Chs. Alter, Profes- 
sor inthe Vienna Gymnasium, appeared before the public with 23 Greek 
MSS. belonging to the Royal Library. He took for the basis of his 
collation the MS. Lambec. N. I, (Nessel N. X XLII, and in Griesbach 
218,) which comprehends, together with the Old, the whole of the New 
Testament, excepting that it is defective from Rev. XIII to the end. 
This MS. he printed entire in his Ist vol., except the passages where it 
is manifestly erroneous, which he supplied from Stephens’ first edition. 
Yet, that we might have the Codex as it is, entire, he subjoined these 
errors also in the appendix. 

With this, in a 2d and 3d Vol., he collated the following MSS. ; two 
containing the whole New Testament except the Apocalypse, viz. Wet- 
stein VV. 3 and Wetstein 75, (in Griesbach 76,) from which last Gerhard 
von Mastricht extracted readings in a superficial manner. Moreover, 
eight copies of the four Gospels, one of Matthew and the celebrated 
fragment of Luke, marked in Wetstein, V., and two Evangelistaria. 
Besides these, four copies of the Acts, Paul and the Cath. Ep., one of 
which contained the Apocalypse also; one MS. with 12 Pauline Epis- 
tles ; and two with the Apocalypse alone. To all this he added a new col- 
lation of the printed Coptic text and of some MSS. of the Sclavonic ver- 
sion; also some’readings from the old Latin version. 

A description of most of these MSS., together with some specimens 
of them, had been given by Hermann Treschow in his “‘ Tentamen des- 
criptionis codicum vet. aliquot Grecorum Novi Federis Msptorum, qui 
in bibliotheca Caesarea Vindobonensi asservantur.’ Haunie 17738, 8vo. 
Respecting those which Treschow has not described as e. g., Lambec, 
XXVIII. XXXII. XXXIIL, we might reasonably have expected some 
information from the editor. The plan of this work, too, is of such a 
nature that the use of it is extremely inconvenient. It is well known, 
likewise, that Birch has examined some of these MSS. anew, and has 
occasionally presented us with readings from them which are not upon 
Alter’s list, so that, it seems to me, Birch should have the praise of 
superior accuracy. Notwithstanding, Alter’s “ Novum Testamentum 
Vindobonense,”’ drawn wholly from the treasures of the Royal Library, 
is a beautiful work. It appeared under the title: “Mov. Testam. ad 
codicem Vindobonens. Grace expressum, varietatem lectionis addidit 
Carolus Alter. Vienne 1787.” 8vo. 3 vols. 

This was indeed a golden age of criticism, when the learned emulat- 
ed each other in drawing forth MSS. from their concealment and pre- 
senting them to the general use of the world. Among these learned 
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men Andrew Birch, Prof. at Copenhagen, claims peculiar merit. He 
examined a great number of MSS. for the Royal Danish edition of the 
New Testament. Some he collated partially; others, which seemed to be 
most deserving of such pains, throughout. First on the list is the cele- 
brated Vatican MS. 1209, called B in Criticism, to which he devoted 
especial pains in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, the Acts, the Pau- 
line and Catholic Epistles. He obtained through Woide the collation of 
Luke and John which had been made for Bentley. He likewise colla- 
ted twice Cod. Vat. 354. of the Gospels, written in 949 in uncial char- 
acters; Cod. Vat. 1067, likewise in uncial characters; Cod. Vat. 349. 
of the Gospels; Cod. Vat. 360; Urbino-Vat. 2, the Gospels, (which 
were taken according to the subscription from avery ancient copy,) twice 
carefully,—not to speak of the readings he extracted from the Roman 
MSS., from those of the Vienna Library, the Library of St. Mark at 
Venice, and those at Florence, or which he obtained through Molden- 
hauer from the MSS. of the Escurial, and through Hensler from the 
Library at Copenhagen. Adler also enriched his collection by collating 
for him the Gospels in the Syro-Hierosolymitan version, as he denomi- 
nates it, and by various readings from the other Syriac versions. Birch 
has given a description of the MSS. and criticisms upon them in the 
copious Prolegomena which precede his work. It appeared with much 
typographical elegance under the following title: “ Quatuor Evangelia 
Grace cum variantibus a textu lectionibus codd. MSS. Bibliothece Va- 
ticane, Barbering, Laurentiane, Vindobonensis, Escurialensis, Hau- 
niensis Regia, quibus accedunt lectiones versionum Syrarum, Veteris, 
Philoreniane et Hierosolymitane. Jussu et sumtibus Regis edidit An- 
dreas Birch. Haunia. A. MDCCLXXXVUL Excud. J. F. Schultz. 
Univ. Typogr. Ato. 

A large number of copies of this Ist. vol., and the materials prepared 
for the 2d., were destroyed by the unfortunate fire at Copenhagen in 
June 1795. Birch afterwards published in a separate form his colla- 
tions of the Acts, the Pauline and Catholic Epistles, as also of the Apo- 
calypse.’ | 

>, Besides the Vat. MSS. 1209 and 1210, the collation of which is con- 
tinued in these volumes, Vat. 367, a very remarkable MS. of the Acts, 
the Pauline and Catholic Epistles, is collated with peculiar care; also 
Pio- Vat. 50 and Alexandrino- Vat. 29, of which last the portion beyond 
the Epistle to the Ephesians has been destroyed. Besides these, Bor- 
gian. 4 and Venet. 10, which include the Apocalypse, were completely 
collated by Engelbreth. The MSS. moreover, in the Vienna and oth- 
er libraries, which were examined only in particular chapters or Epistles, 
are very numerous. 

Of the Apocalypse the following, besides the two already named, were 
collated throughout: Vat. 366, Vat. 579, Vat. 1136, Vat. 1166, Alez.- 
Vat. 68, Pio- Vat. 50. 


1 “Varia lectiones ad textum Act. App. Epp. Cath. et Pauli e codd. Grecis MSS. 
Biblioth. Vaticane etc. collecte et edite ab Andrea Birch 8. 8. Th. Doctore et Pro- 
fess. etc. Haunie. A. C. MDCCXCVIII.” 8vo. 
me: Varie lectiones ad textum Apocalypse ex codd. Grecis MSS. etc. collecte et ed- 
tte ab Andrea Birch etc. Haunie A. C. MDCCC. prostant apud Proft et Storch.” 
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_ The treasureof critical apparatus which had been thus accumulat- 
ing was condensed, methodically arranged, and incorporated into a new 
edition of the Gr. Test. by a man whose uncommon qualifications for 
critical works of this kind we have before stated. With this work he 
adorned the evening of a Jaborious and praiseworthy life, and in it he 
ieft behind him an honorable memorial, which may perhaps be surpassed 
in respect to the critical materials it contains, (for these are daily increas- 
ing,) but hardly in regard to delicate and accurate criticism. It is en- 
titled : “Novum Testamentum Grace. Textum ad fidem codicum, version- 
um et patrum recensuit et lectionis varictatem adjecit D. Jo. Jac. Gries- 
bach. Volumen I, IV Evangelia complectens. Editio secunda, emenda- 
tior multoque locupletior. Hale Saxon. ap. J. Jac. Curtii heredes et 
Londini apud Petrum Eimsly. 1796.” 8vo. The 2d vol.: ‘‘ Nov. Tes- 
tam.” (as before) ‘‘volum. IId Acta, Epistolas App.,cum Apocalypsi 
complectens. Edit. sec. Hale Saxon. et Londini apud Payne et Mack- 
inlay. 1806. 

The critical principles by which he was guided, he has unfolded in 
his Commentarius Criticus in textum Novi Testamenti. Particula Ima 
Jene MDCCCH. Particula IT. Jene MDCCCXI. Both parts ex- 
tend no further than through Matthew and Mark. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 61. 


It was by the means we have been considering, that the Greek text 


was handed down to us through a course of centuries after its first pub- 
lication ; thus were its copies multiplied by the invention of the art of 
printing ; such are the pains which have been bestowed upon it to re- 
store it as far as possible to its original state, which had been so greatly 
changed by the course of time; and such are the preparations which 
have been made for the future, which, it is to be hoped, will one day 
accomplish what has not yet been done. 

But we are in possession of documents which are much more an- 
cient than the oldest MSS., and are of peculiar value in promoting our 
object. They are not in Greek, but in the languages of foreign nations ; 
and could not, alone, restore to us a single Greek sentence, if the ori- 
ginal were lost. ; 

The original has been preserved ; but, through the discrepancies of 
MSS., it is so unlike itself, that we are obliged at the outset to enquire 
what we shall select, and what discard. Now as we have before our 
eyes the Greek clauses and expressions respecting the choice or rejec- 
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tion of which we are frequently in doubt, the documents we have men- 
tioned may inform us whether their authors read a particular clause, or 
what phraseology or arrangement they found in the Greek copies of 
their day from which the versions were made. Ps of 

This is the service which may be rendered us by the ancient versions; — 
to this extent are they of use in criticism; and, so far as the antiquity 
of the testimony merits regard, some of them will even surpass the MSS. 
in authority. | We are disposed, too, to ascribe to them further anjeze- 
getical value in respect to obscure passages, because their authors were 
pretty near the period, the place of residence, and the mode of thinking 
of the Biblical writers. : 

This however can be the prerogative of immediate versions only ; for 
the mediate, 1. e. those which were themselves made from versions, many 
indeed present the readings of the mother-version from which they 
sprang, but not those of the Greek text. ‘They may, too, contribute to 
explain their mother-version, but not the original text, for this they do 
not express. Above all, however, the editions of these versions must be 
prepared with such ability and critical fidelity, that we can rely upon 
their accuracy. 

We propose to arrange them, as far as possible, in the order of the 
countries to which they belong; to speak first of the Asiatic, then of the 
African, and lastly of those which originated in Europe. 


SYRIAC VERSIONS. 
THE FIRST AND MOST ANCIENT OF THEM. 


§ 62. 


1 Greg. Abulfaragij Hist. Dynast. Dyn. VI. p. 100, Arabic text, 
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allegorical sense.! The Chaldee form of 0725 is Hp and the Syriac 
now. The version of the Old Testament was clearly derived from 
the Hebrew text, and therefore was most probably made by the Jews, 
from whom it received itsname. When the New Testament was ad- 
ded it was included with it under the same denomination. 

The Chaldee Targums (we speak of the two oldest) were easily ex- 
ecuted. Generally it was not even necessary to change the words, but 
only their form; the Syriac, however, was frequently forced to choose 
other expressions and to follow its own grammatical construction, so 
that the version differed from the preceding Targums, and as it exhibit- 
ed the sense it became 015, and from this characteristic, I imagine, 


was called LDaac. 


§ 63. 


The translator made his version from the Greek. This is proved by 
the many words which he has retained from the Greek exactly in the po- 
sition which they occupy in the original, although frequently he might 
have used a pure Syriac expression. I have no where found so many 
of these as in the 27th chapter of Matthew, which is hence most prop- 
er to be cited as a specimen. V. 11, 12, seq. ajyeumy. 6, toun. 7, ay- 
008, Eevog. 19, Pjuc. 27, oreatimras, oniga. 28, ylaurs. 30, mQ00- 
wor.” 38, Anora. 48, on0yyos—no less than eleven words, all of which, 
except the title yyéumy, the Syriac translator had in his own language; 
and even for this last, as well as for the rest, he might probably have 
found an equivalent expression, if not an exactly correspondent one. 

It is not denied that these words were current in Syria after the do- 
minion of the Seleucide; but it is not at all probable that he would 
have used every one of these foreign words in preference to those of his 
mother-tongue, so frequently and exactly as they occur in the Greek 
Gospel, unless upon the supposition that he was led to do it by the Greek 
text which lay before him. In this chapter, moreover, Matthew has 
transferred some words from the Latin to the Greek, e. g. v. 26, poayed- 
Awous. 27, meactwovoy. 65, 66, xovotmdia, which the Syrian faithfully 
transferred. This custom prevails throughout the New Testament, and 
the whole proves more fully what we have inferred from a single chap- 
ter of Matthew. e 

The translator has also now and then committed mistakes which could 
have been occasioned only by the Greek text; e.g. Matt. 11:19, xat 
Zinc 9n 1 OOgia ano THY téexvoy avtNS, he translates, by her works, 
having read teyywy for réxvwv ; in Matt. 23: 26, he renders 77¢ mag- 
owidos by rim or handle, which he would not have done had he not read 
wwidos, or rather the unusual form magawidos; in Mark 6: 1, he read : 
ExoddnOnoay for nxohovdnoay ; and in Luke 12: 42, egdupev for é@- 
Onéev. In Luke 5: 10, also, the translation of 07 Cwyowy is remark- 


1 Hottinger, Thesaurus Philologic. seu Clavis Sac. Scripture, Edit. III. in L, 
ORT ME seat. 7. De sensu sac. script. p.233—37. Schickard, Bechinath Haperus- 
chim. Disput. VIta. p. 116. Buxtorf. Lexic. Talmud. Rabbin. a 


2 The reading which he had here was ¢uardouvres &lg TO Tedowmor avror, 
which is also given by Cod, Vercellens, and Veronens, in Blanchini. 
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able; thou shalt catch to life. In Acts 9: 1, he read gunhewg instead of 
éunvéov ; and 16: 29, atdnous, setting on fire, for attnoas, asking. A 
singular mistake occurs in Acts 18:7, where he read instead of evoua- 
te /ovorov o&Bouevou, the words, by the name of Titus the pious. 
Hence he divided thus: ONOM4-7//O YS-TOT-SEBOMENOY, 
and prolonged the stroke at the top of the second / in THOT, 
so astomake 7/TOYS. Inthe Epistle to the Romans, 2: 18, he 
changes Ovaqegorta into Ovmgevorta; in Galat. 2: 2, he must have 
read xaridwy rors doz... . . instead of xar lav ois doxovos, for he 
Y a BAY: 

translated it OL4ad22 J showed it etc.; in Eph. 6: 12, he changes énov- 
oaviosg into Umovgariosg ; and in Philipp. 2: 16, Aovov Cw7 into conor 
twig. In James 2:13, KATAKAYX ATALEAEOS, he joined the 
last syllable of the verb to édeo¢ and read instead of 4/ the preposi- 
tion A/—-A/EAEOS, and instead of KATAKAYXAT, KAT'AT- 
XETE, thus obtaining zaravzere dv’ éheog uoioews which sense he 
expresses in his version. 


§ 64. 


So far as is known, all the MSS. of the Peschito, one alone excepted, 
contain only the following of the Catholic Epistles, viz. that of James, 
the first of Peter and the first of John; i. e. four less than the Greek 
MSS. The Apocalypse likewise is wanting. ‘The four other Epistles 
in the Syriac version, the 2d of Peter, 2d and 3d of John, and Jude, are 
not by any means on a level with the Peschito, either in the mode of 
representing the original in a foreign tongue or in its other characteris- 
tics. They are constrained and laboriously literal, evincing no regard 
to purity of diction, no very clear insight into the meaning of the ori- 
ginal, and no great capacity on the part of the translator. Pocock 
found them in a MS. in the Bodleian Library, which contained the 
Acts and the three universally acknowledged Catholic Epistles, accord- 
ing to the old version, together with those of which we are speaking, 
which he published separately.! 

Dionysius Bar Salibi, a Syriac writer of the 12th century, says in his 
observations on the Philoxenian version of the Catholic Epistles, in the 
Preface to the 2d of Peter: “The 2d Epistle of Peter was not translat- 
ed with the other Scriptures which were anciently rendered into the Sy- 
niae, and is to be found only in the version of Bishop Thomas of Char- 
kel.” 

It is stated at an earlier period by Cosmas, an Egyptian scholar in the 


1 After three lines of Syriac follows the remainder of the title: ‘“ Epistole 
quatuor, Petri secunda, Johunnis secunda et tertiu, et Jude, fratris Jacobi, una, ex 
celeberr, Bibliothece Bodleiane Oxon. MS. exemplari nune primum deprompte, et 
charactere Hebr@o, versione Latina, notisque quibusdam insignite, opera et studio 
Edwardi Pocock, Angli-Oxoniensis. Lugdun. Bat. ex officina Bonavent. et Abrah. 
_ Elzevir. Acad. Typogr. A. 1630.” 4to. From this edition, according to a work of 

Antony Vitre against Gabr. Sionita, these four Epistles were inserted in the 
Paris Polyglot; the differences between the two are only arbitrary alterations 
by Sionita. 


2 Pocock in Pref. ad quatuor Epist. Cath. Comp. Hassencamp’s “Anmerk. uber 
die letzten §§. der Eint. des Hofr. Michaelis.” p. 14, 15. 
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middle of the 6th century, called Indicopleustes from his oriental travels, 
that only three Catholic Epistles are to be met with among the Syrians, 
viz. that of James, the first of Peter and the first of John.! 

To revert to Dionysius Bar Salibi, he asserts that these epistles were 
found only in the version of Bishop Thomas of Charkel, meaning the 
Philoxenian, which, as we shall soon see, was revised by Thomas of Char- 
kel, who was subsequently bishop of Germanicia. Certainly, then, Bar 
Salibi knew nothing of the Epistles which since Pocock’s time have 
been introduced into editions of the Peschito, for, though they some- 
times resemble the Epistles in the Philoxenian version, they differ from 
them very much in their readings, in the choice of words and in the 
freedom of manner. 

Or if the words of Bar Salibi be supposed to mean that Thomas made 
a translation of his own of the epistles of which we are speaking, his 
declaration would be untrue in another way ; for they were not to be 
found merely in the version of Thomas of Charkel, but also in the 
Philoxenian. It is therefore every way most probable that Bar Salibi 
was not acquainted with the version of the four Epistles which is now 
printed with the editions of the Peschito. 

As we have already mentioned, the Apocalypse, too, is wanting in 
MSS. of the Peschito. At least, that which appears at the end of some 
editions of the Peschito is certainly no part of this version, as is evident 
from its internal character. The mode of translation resembles rather 
that of the four Catholic Epistles Just mentioned; e. g. in the custom of 


expressing 0, 7,70, by COl,, Qao1, ete. which frequently happens so 


many times in a single verse as to be absurd; e. g. in Rev. 5: 5, where 
it occurs four times and is needed only once; so too in the especial care 


taken to express éoz/ and eéo¢ by Asaf and ooiaada| : also in the un- 


grammatical omission of all suffixes to nouns and verbs, which, in order 
to give the force of autos, aur7 in Greek, are followed by the particle 


\\s>, as happens in Rey. 2: 13, no less than five times. 


If this version be not the Philoxenian, it certainly arose from it. 
Learned men, indeed, say that it neither agrees exactly with it, nor is 
entirely different from it. I cannot surmise on what they found their 
assertion, for the Apocalypse of Philoxenus is not found in any of the 
MSS. of his version hitherto discovered. The description given of the 
MS. from which it was first published reminds us of the Philoxenian 
version. ‘‘Versuum distinctiones,” it is said, “libellus iste proprie ha- 
bet nullas, et nec capitum; nisi que a lectore quodam, nescio quo, nos- — 
tris numeris adscripta fuerunt. Sententiarum tamen distinctiones 
habet varias, quarum quedam longiores, alie breviores periodos dis- 
cernere videtur, quas nos hic non gravate omisimus, tum quia typograph- 
us iis carebat, tum quia nos certum earum usum non deprehendebamus. 
Aliquando enim tota pagina habet nullam, interdum una multas, ac non- 


1 Cosmas Indicop]l. De Mund. L. VIL. in Galland’s Biblioth. Patr. T. XI. p. 
535. Ilaod Spor O28 si wr] oi resis wdvan ov Meoyeyoupmivan ovy EveloxovT aL . 
Aly 52° Tonupov, Hétgov, noi’ Ludvvov. 
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nunquam sine ulla sententiz distinctione solius elegantiz causa cumu- 
latas, priores guatuor punctis rubris, circulum mgrum ovali forma 
constantem, quadrangulari forma continentibus: posteriores quatuor 
solummodo punctis, duobus rectis rubris, aliis transversis nigris, pingun- 
tur. Alize etiam aliter insigniuntur etc.” And some pages after: ‘‘Non 
est autem dissimulandum in ipsius autographi margine errata varia a 
lectore quodam, nescio quo, sed alia manu, alio atramento emendata 
conspici: item verba quedam in autographo occurrisse redundantia out 
bis scripta, que manifesto sensum vitiarent, que nos resecuimus.”’ 

The MS. was written by one Caspar of India, as he calls himself at 
the end of it.! He, however, resided in the West, it would seem, and 
was in the service of the Congregatio de propagandé fide. 'The Li- 
brary of the Orphan House at Halle contains a MS. Liturgy of the 
Chaldee form, in Syriac characters, to which an ancient hand has given 
the following title: ‘‘ Ordo baptizandi juxta ritum Chaldeorum lingua 
Chaldaica. .. . descriptus per Gaspar de Malavar, Indum, . . . Ro- 
me, mense Julii, MDLXXX.”? The name and country of the copyist 
are the same in both; a comparison of the characters would be deci- 
sive. 

The present printed Syriac version of the Apocalypse formerly be- 
longed to the younger Scaliger; from him it went to the library of Ley- 
den University. From this MS. it was published by Louis de Dieu, from 
whose preface the description of it given above was extracted.2 The 
text was afterwards incorporated into the Parisian and London Polyglots, 
and has been appended to some editions of the Peschito. 


§ 65. 


The copies of the old Syriac version, therefore, did not, at least after 
the 6th century, contain the 2d Epistles of Peter, the 2d and 3d of John 
or the Epistle of James; and after a certain period, we know not pre- 
cisely when, they had likewise no Apocalypse. Yet the Gréek Bibles 
contain all these and it does not appear that they were ever discarded 
from the sacred Codex, different as were the opinions respecting them. 

I cannot persuade myself that the Peschito originally wanted the 
Apocalypse, because this book is supported by witnesses in the East of 
so weighty a character as Justin Martyr in Palestine, and Theophilus of 
Antioch, head of the principal church in Syria. The necessary conclu- 
sion therefore would be, that the Peschito was not composed till after 
the anti-allegorical controversies of Nepos, when several of the Orien- 
tal fathers had embraced the opinion of Dionysius of Alexandria; i.e. 


1 Adler cites several MSS. of the New Testament written in India in Joo. 
Test. Vers. Syr. denuo examinate. Hafnie 1789, 4to. p. 24, 25, 26. 


2 Herbert Marsh’s Notes and Additions to J. D. Michaelis’ Introd. translated 
by Rosenmiiller, (1 Th. Gétting. 1795, 4to. p. 162.) 


3. Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis, ex Manuscripto exemplari e bibliotheca clariss. 
viri Josephi Scaligeri deprompta, charactere Syro ct Ebrao, cum versione Latina et 
notis, opera ot studio Ludowc: de Dieu. Lugdun. Bat. ex typogr. Elzeviriana. 
1627, 4to. This ed. was reprinted at the end of Lud. de Dieu’s “Critica Sacra,” 
fol. Amstelodam. 1683. 
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late in the 3d, or in the early part of the 4th century; which I can still 
less induce myself to believe. 

Both these opinions being improbable, there remains but one other ; 
viz. that the Apocalypse gradually disappeared from the old Syriac ver- 
sion, in the 4th century. 

The proof of this isextremely simple. Ephrem, as well in his works 
which yet exist in the original, as in those which were translated into 
Greek in the 4th and following centuries, frequently refers to the Apo- 
calypse, even mentioning its author byname.! Ephrem could not have 
done this, had not a Syriac version of it existed ; for he had no acquaint- 
ance with Greek. 

I know, indeed, that it has sometimes been asserted by the learned 
that Ephrem was skilled in Greek, but they have not exhibited any au- 
thority for the affirmation so unhesitatingly made. We are assured of 
precisely the contrary by ancient and trustworthy testimony. Sozo- 
men, himself an Oriental, born in Palestine, educated in Baruth in 
Phenicia, where in his time was a celebrated school, and who lived at 
no remote period from Ephrzem’s day, states this; and Theodoret of 
Antioch, Bishop of Cyr in Syria, even wonders that he should have 
been able to combat so successfully the heresies of the Greeks with- 
out a knowledge of their language. Probably some of the learned men 
have confounded him with Ephrem, the patriarch of Teupolis, to 
whom Photius attributes, besides a knowledge of the Syriac, a more 
than ordinary acquaintance with the language and literature of the 
Greeks.” 

Yet a later writer, of considerable merit in regard to biblical criticism, 
even names his instructor in Greek, stating that it was Basil, Bishop of 
Cesarea. I cannot say on what authority he states this, as I have only 
seen extracts from his work.? The-authority, however, cannot be of 
any weight, since Basil’s brother or, if not he, an ancient and respecta- 
ble writer, who composed a life of Ephrem, knew nothing of such a cir- 
cumstance. He tells us that Ephrem visited Basil—visited him at an 
age when there is little success in learning languages, and when 
Ephrem was already made famous by his works.4 Ephrem speaks 
himself of this visit, says that the Bishop addressed him through an in- 
terpreter, and communicates the subject of their conversation.° 

He must certainly therefore have learned Greek late in life, speedily 
and miraculously, in some such way as is represented in a life of Basil 
attributed to Amphilochius. Basil, (the biographer informs us,) during a 


1 Opp. Syr. T. IL, p. 332. Opp. Grec. T. II. p. 53. and p. 194. 

2 Sozom. H. E.L. III. C. 16. [epi “EdAqrins rrardstag ¢worgos. Theodoret. 
H. E. L. IV. C. 29. wadelag yoo od yeyeruévos “Eddnvinys, cols te wodvoysdeig 
cow ‘Eldjvor dvéhny&ée aidvous x. t. A. 

3 Photius Cod. 228. 

4 Spohn “De ratione textus biblici in Epbrami Syri commentariis obvii, ejus- 
que usu critico.”’ Leips. 1786, 4to. Eichhorn’s Allg. Biblioth. der bibl. Latter. 1. B. 
I. St. p. 187. 

5 Gregorii Nysseni de vita Ephrem Syri etc. Opp. Tom. III. p. 605. edit. 

i 
8 Gstelerii Monum. Eccles. Grec. T. III. p. 58. Basilii vita in Opp. Basil. T. 
III. Garnerii § XXIX. n.4. Ephram. Encom. Basilii T. ILI. Opp. Ed. Vossii. Co- 
lon. 16038, fol. p. 712. 
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three days visit which the Syrian father paid him, obtained of God by 
his prayers, that his guest should be able to speak Greek, which he in- 
stantly did to his own astonishment.!_ If we reject the miracle we have 
but a Trifolium Grecum remaining ; but even this is ill attested, for 
criticism has long since pronounced its just sentence on this biography. 

Now if-he bad not learned, and did not understand Greek, there 
must have been a Syriac version of the Apocalypse which he read. The 
same is true in regard to the Epistle of James, the 2d of Peter and 2d 
of John’. 

The learned men of Gottingen object on the other hand that Ephrem 
quotes Greek words in his Commentaries. But they are only single 
words in very few passages, respecting which he might easily, if he 
wished to know how the Septuagint read, have inquired of his brother 
monks. I do not give the reply on mere conjecture ; his Syrian biogra- 
pher furnishes it for me. Ephrem, he says, when he travelled to Egypt, 
took with him one of his pupils as a Greek interpreter.? In this pas- 
sage we have, first, another evidence that he was unacquainted with 
Greek, and secondly, an explanation how he obtained the single words 
which occur in his Commentaries. I must be pardoned, then, if I 
steadily persist in maintaining that Ephrem read in some version the 
disputed Epistles and the Apocalypse, which he frequently quotes. 


§ 66. 


But while we are striving to restore some parts of the old Syriac ver- 
sion which have in later days been severed from it, a celebrated man 
attempts to deprive it of a possession, which till his time no one disputed ; 
viz. the Epistle to the Hebrews.* 

In this Epistle, he says, when Paul refers to the Old Testament, the 
passages are quoted according to the Peschito; and hence he concludes 
it must have been translated later than other books of the New Testa- 
ment in which this isnot the case. For it is certainly to be supposed that 
the Christians translated the New Testament first, and then the Old, into 
Syriac. But this celebrated writer should not have relied upon suppo- 
sition, when fact was at hand. The case is the same in the Gospels, the 
Acts and Epistles; not invariably indeed, but, as it would seem, only 
when the passages in the Syriac Old Testament were before the trans- 
lator or were readily found. The citation in Matt. 19: 4, 5, is exactly 
transcribed from the Syriac version of Gen. 2:2, 4; and Matt. 21: 5, 
is taken from the Syriac of Zechariah 9: 9, except the words which do 
not occur in the Evangelist, although the Syriac does not express Mat- 
thew’s tov Unoluyiov. Sometimes the Old Testament is quoted with 
such alterations as are necessary to make it like the words of the New. 
Thus in Matt. 12: 18, the beginning of the passage does not strictly ad- 


1 Gerard. Voss. T. I. Opp. Ephremi, p. XIII. 


2 These Epistles are cited by Ephrem in the following places : Ep. Jude. T. 
I. Opp. Syr. p. 136, Opp. Grec. T. 1II. p. 62,63. Secund Pet. T. IT. Opp. Syr. 
ae Opp. Gr. T. JI. p. 387. Secund. Joann. T. I. Opp. Gr. p. 76. T. ITT. p. 
v0 


8 Vita S. Ephrem § 15. p. 39. Asseman. Biblioth. Orien. T. I. 
4 Michaelis’ Introduction. 1 Th. § 53. p. 363 seq. 4th Edition. 
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‘ 


here to the Syriac of Isaiah 42: 2; but the two verses from ovdé xoar- 
yaos to TUPOLKEVOY OV OPEéoEL are entirely from Isaiah. So Matt. 13: 
14, the words from e@xo7 axovoste to tou daov rovrou are taken un- 
changed from Isaiah 6: 9; while the rest is more closely assimilated to 
Matthew’s phraseology. 

The long passage, Acts 4: 25—29, is taken entirely from the 2d 
Psalm in the Peschito; and so likewise Acts 8; 32, 33, from Isaiah 
53: 7, exactly according to the Syriac version of that prophet, except 
one word which does not occur in Luke. Rom. 9: 29, is taken from 
Isaiah 1: 9, and Rom. 11: 9,10, from Psalm 59: 24, 25, although there 
is not an exact agreement with the words of Paul. 

It may be true, as this learned man says, that we cannot but suppose 
the Christians would translate the New Testament before the Old; but 
what if the Jews translated the latter? They may have had a Syriac 
Targum as others had a Chaldee one. The facts before us require 
such a supposition, and two other besides are explained by it. The 
first of these is that the Syriac Old Testament is translated from the 
Hebrew; the second that it is often changed to conformity with the 
LXX. The Jews didthe former, and the Christians, who had for some 
time been accustomed to the Alexandrian version, the latter. 

Thus the principal objection against this Epistle, and one to which 
Michaelis attributes very great importance, falls to the ground of itself. 
“Tn all other parts of the version of the New Testament the high priest 


is always called {2715 «3, but in the Epistle to the Hebrews 155 


or 
438009; and this is a proof that the latter was translated by a different 


hand.” A somewhat important deduction from a single word! 
Paul, in order to prove the high priesthood of Christ, appeals to Ps. 
110: 4, and the translator took the cited passage from the Syriac Psalter, 


‘Te 9 ~ a» 4 ; 
where the expression ‘ toss jsScaa on Aa) , isused. Now with 
such premises as he had (Heb. 5: 6). he could not in his conclusion 

0 0 av. 
use the expression {25.2 , but must have inferred that he was fas, 


He could not say: It is written he is Summus sacerdos, and then infer 
that he was Summus pontifer. To justify such a conclusion the identi- 
ty of the two expressions must first be shown, so as to connect the prem- 
ises and conclusion; and the translator by such a change of words 
would have deprived the argument of its validity. In chapter 7: 17, 
this argument occurs a second time, and is so interwoven throughout 
with the contents of the Epistle, by means of positions deduced from or 
referring to it, that the translator, however accustomed to the word 


p 4 . . . . 
{a2 , was obliged to renounce it, and confine himself in this Epistle 


to the expression which the biblical quotation adduced in proof made ne- 


cessary. 

We cannot from the fact that a translator does not every where em- 
ploy the same word, or express the same idea, in the same manner, in- 
fer immediately a different method of translation and a different trans- 
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: 1 
lator, as has been done by a foreign scholar. Because the extremely 
simple expression in Rom. 1: 17, 0 dixasog ex miorews Cyostat— 


ova {Zarsasn ol [alo,, is rendered differently in Gal. 3: LI, 


e 2 » 2 y oO y : x 
{ona (ZarSasanD (a1), may we therefore attribute the translation 


of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians to different authors ? 
The same expressions often have, or seem to the translator to have, 
different meanings. This is the case in Heb. 10: 29, in regard to the 
Yeu ¥ 


word xoevog. The signification polluted, expressed by +2250 must 
ay A 

certainly have appeared harsh to the translator, and la , which is 

used for it elsewhere in the Peschito, signifies something zm common, 

which is not the meaning here, (see Tit. 1:4, Acts 4: 32.) Now it was 

clear that he must adopt a peculiar expression for a wholly peculiar 

sense, as he does: who counted the blood of the covenant as common hu- 


sigh 
man blood, #25). 


To maintain the fact of different translators from the use of different 
expressions, will require a more extensive induction than one of three 
or four words. Let us profit by the honest admission with which the 
German opponent of this Epistle himself prefaces his objections, an 
admission not merely relating to a few words, but to the mode of proce- 
dure, the judgment, taste, and ability of the translator: ‘‘ True,” says 
Michaelis, ‘‘it (the version of this Epistle) exhibits much similarity to 
the Peschito, an equally pure and easy Syriac style, equal freedom from 
slavish literalism, and is about as accurate.” Thus far Michaelis—and 
now it may be well further to call to mind the circumstance that 
Ephrem possessed a version, and, as we see, notwithstanding his free 
citation of some passages, had it in his biblical Codex and made use of 
it in his Syriac works. 


§ 67. 


Notwithstanding, it has seemed to me that the Peschito of the New 
Testament was not made throughout by a single hand. The manner 
of the translator has appeared to me more free in the Acts and Epistles 
than in the Gospels; and even in diction I have thought I observed 
some difference. But I have not noted down my observations so care- 
fully as to be able to found a solid and forcible argument upon them. 

The Greek text which was the basis of the Peschito possessed the 
following peculiar characteristics. It contained many readings which 
occur only in the writings of the fathers of the Church before the 3d 
century. Some of its peculiarities may perhaps be found in copies of 
the old Latin version before Jerome’s time, and several of them in the 
celebrated MS., so remarkable for its license, preserved at Cambridge. 
It does not, however, adhere steadfastly to any text, but agrees some- 


1 Herb. Marsh’s Notes and Additions to Michaelis’ Introd. Germ. Trans. I. 
Th. p. 136, 187. 
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times with this and sometimes with that; and often takes its own course 
entirely unaccompanied. Yet it has not so considerable variations from 
the greater number of MSS, as the copies in the possession of Clement 
of Alexandria seem to have had, or those of the Latins before Jerome; 
and, although it frequently harmonizes with the Cambridge MS., its sin- 
gularities are by no means so great and numerous as those of the lat- 
ter. 

We therefore perceive plainly that the text follows no fixed standard, 
and that the Codex from which the translator made his version did not 
belong to any one of the families of MSS.; that it resembled some- 
erg one and sometimes another, but in reality was entirely indepen- 

ent, 

From these well founded observations it appears that at the time when 
this version was undertaken, neither Syria nor Palestine were in pos- 
session of those Recensions which produced harmony in their bibli- 
cal MSS. and established a fixed text. It must therefore have been 
composed at least as early as during the first half of the 3d century, if 
indeed its purity, which elevates it above the text of this period, may 
not claim for it still higher antiquity. 


§ 68. 


So far we have been guided by critical characteristics in our investi- 
gation of this document with reference to the time at which it origina- 
ted. We will now see what information on this subject we can derive 
from other facts. 

The works of Ephrem the Syrian, in which the version is quoted,} 
prove that it had been introduced into use in the churches in the first 
half of the 4th century. Before his time Jacob of Nisibis, who is also 
called Ephrem’s preceptor, flourished as a Syriac writer and must have 
found a Syriac Bible necessary in his exhortations to the people. In 
the 3d century Archelaus, Bishop of Carchara, Caschara, or Carhe 
(for the Greek writers sometimes spell it one way, sometimes another, ) 
published a refutation of Manes in Syriac, which was translated into 
Greek as early as sometime in the following century.2 These are clear 
indications of a Syriac literature, the commencement of which was still 
earlier. 

All these appearances meet our view not in the Roman portion of 
Syria, or within the limits recommended by Augustus to be set to the 
empire, but upon the Euphrates, at Edessa, Nisibis, Charrhe, in north- 
ern Mesopotamia, where the petty kings of Osroene and Edessa main- 
tained themselves, sometimes under the protection of the Parthians, and 
sometimes under that of the Romans. Here the language of the coun- 
try was first cultivated after the fall of the Seleucide and produced 
valuable fruits of native literature. 


1 Storr, ‘‘ Observationes super N. T. versionibus Syriacis. Stuttgardiw, 1772.” 
§ 4. p. 10—14. 

2 Hieronym. de Script. Eccles. V. Archelaus. “ Archelaus episcopus Mesopo- 
tamie librum disputationis sue quam habuit adversus Manicheum, exeuntem 
de Perside, Syro sermone composuit, qui translatus in Grecum habetur a multis. 
Claruit sub imperatore Probo, etc.” 
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Here Bardesanes, in the 2d century,employed the language of the 
country in various departments of learning. He published a book De 
fato, the existing fragments of which evince more than ordinary know- 
ledge.! He wrote likewise treatises on Marcion’s system, as also essays 
and writings against other heretics in great numbers, which were trans- 
lated by his friends into Greek.” Jerome, who had seen them, exclaims 
respecting them, in his lively way: “If such brightness beams even in 
the translation, what must it be in the original !’”? 

Harmonius, his son, although he had been instructed in Greek litera- 
ture at Athens, rivalled the reputation of his father as a writer in the 
language of his own country. He was the favorite poet of the Syrians ; 
and it was to supplant his not very pious or orthodox songs, which how- 
ever were received with impassioned delight, that Ephrem at a later 
period published some sacred hymns which he had composed to the airs 
of Harmonius.4 

We are forced to believe that, at a time when the native literature of 
the country had reached such a point of advancement as it had among 
the Mesopotamian Christians in the daysof Bardesanes and Harmonius, 
a version of the Bible, if it were not already in existence, could not at 
any rate be delayed much longer; and if works were already translated 
_ from the Syriac for the use of the Greeks, as they were by the friends 
of Bardesanes, they must naturally have been preceded by translations 
from the Greek and Syriac which roused and animated the national 
literature. At a time, too, when controversial and polemic treatises written 
in the language of the country, like those of Bardesanes against Mar- 
cion and other heretics, were received with applause and read with 
interest, the nation must certainly have possessed the Bible in its own 
language, in order to take an interest in, or even to understand, the 
controversy and the arguments. 

We must therefore have good grounds for supposing peculiar impedi- 
ments which stood in the way of a version of the New Testament, in 
order to believe that there was not one made in Mesopotamia, at least 
as early as about the close of the second century. ‘Tosuch aconclusion 
we are also led by the observations which we made not long ago upon 
the character of the text which is the basis of the Peschito. These 
point us with certainty to the commencement of the third century, and 


indeed would warrant a step further, into the second century, if we 
should find occasion for it. 


1 Euseb. de Prep. Evang. L. VI.c. 10. 


2 Euseb. H. E. L. IV. ¢, 28. Bagdnocvns canaveirards tis avo, ey Th TOP 
Liou puvry Suadsurinobraros, mode rods xara Magulova nad tas Erégovs dvapd- 
eur mootorauivors doyudrur, dcaddyoug ovotnodusvos TH oinele Tagadédwns yaost- 
TH TE nod Youpy usta nod mAslotwY adrov ovyyocmucTur, Ove nod OL yveouLoLs 
mhsioror 08 joa aire dvvaris TH kéyw cagrotausven, énd Thy “Edajvww ano Ths 
Sieur pstaBeBhijnaor porys. Ev oig cove xod 6 xQd¢° Avrwvivor teaveiraros adtow 
meg euaguirns dudhoyos. “Oow ts ddha paoiv aitdy meopdose tov tore Sumyuwod 
ovyyoawor x. t. 4. Comp. Theodoret. Heret. Fab. L. 1. c. 22. 

3 De Script. Eccles. V. Bardesanes. 


4 Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. L. IV. c. 29. Heret. Fab. L. I. e. 22. Sozomen. H. 
KE. L. II. c. 16. Assemani Biblioth. Orient. T. I. p. 48, 
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The language of a writer in the last half of the second century, who 
speaks of Syriac Gospels, here deserves attention. We mean Hege- 
sippus, respecting whose works Eusebius makes the following observa- 
tion: “He quotes from the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the 
Syriac, particularly also from the Hebrew,” thus giving us to understand 
that he was aconvert from Judaism: <x ze 10v xa? “LPeaious evay- 
yehiou xai cou Svovanov zai wimg éx rHg “EBoatdos dvakéxrov tive ti- 
ONHOL?. 

From the Gospel of the Hebrews and the Syriac? Doeshe mean to 
connect these together as one work, or to separate them as two different 
works? He might have connected them; for the Gospel of the He- 
brews, which was probably written in the Galilean dialect, might prop- 
erly be called a Syriac Gospel. But then he would have used another 
form of expression ; he would have said: &% rou Svosaxov zad “EB- 
ealovs evayyehion, or t0v-%a9 “HPouiors evayyedtov, tod Svesuxor, 
from the Gospel of the Hebrews in Syriac. 

In the present case: the Gospel of the Hebrews and the Syriac-—the 
and distinguishes two things, a Gospel of the Hebrews—and—a Syriac 
i.e.—-Gospel. If the Syriac were merely an epithet of the first, the and 
could not have been placed between them, but Syriac, according to both 
Greek and Latin construction, must have been placed before or im- 
mediately after: in Syriaco Evangelio secundum Hebraeos—or in 
Evangelio secundum Hebraeos, Syriaco—in the Syriac Gospel of the He- 
brews—in the Gospel of the Hebrews, the Syriac—in the version of 
Ulfilas, the Gothic—in the Gothic version of Ulfilas. But if I say: 
in the version of Ulfilas and the Gothic, I express myself as if 
speaking of two things which are to be distinguished. In short, 
grammar does not connect a single adjective with its noun by and. It 
is only when several adjectives are used together that a second or third 
is connected in this way with the first. 

If therefore the expression of Eusebius may be judged by the rules 
of grammar, and particularly that of the language in which he writes, 
he speaks of a Gospel of the Hebrew and of a Syriac Gospel, which last 
must have been only a translation. 


§ 69. 

So much respecting the name, source, materials, and condition of the 
text of this version, as also respecting its antiquity. We have now to 
enumerate the editions of it which have appeared. 

When in 1552, Ignatius, Patriarch of Antioch, sent Moses of Mer- 
din as a deputy to Rome to Julius 3d, to represent there his religious 
tenets, he at the same time enjoined it upon him to cause the Syriac 
New Testament to be printed in Europe. His endeavor to perform'this 
injunction proving unavailing at Rome and Venice, Moses applied to 
Albert Widmanstad, the Austrian Chancellor under Ferdinand I. 
Widmanstad had long applied himself to the Syriac language, and his 
earnest intervention prevailed upon the king to defray the expenses of 
the work 2 He with Moses, corrected the text from two MSS. and 


1 Euseb. H. E. L. IV. c. 22. 
2 See Assemani Bibl. Or. T. 1. p. 535. Comp. also Andree Mullert Greiffenhugié 
Opuscula. Nr. VUL, and IX. 
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directed the printing ofthis beautiful and scarce volume, which, besides 
a Syriac title of six lines in Estrangelo, has also the following in Lat- 
in: “Liber Sacrosancti Evangelit de Jesu Christo Domine et Deo nostro- 
Reliqua hoc codice comprehensa pagina prozima indicabit. Div. Ferdi- 
nandi Rom. Imperatoris designati jussu et lberalitate, characteribus et 
lingua Syra, Jesu Christo vernacula, divino ipsius ore consecrata, et a 
Joh. Evangelista Hebraica dicta, scriptorio prelo diligenter expressa.” 
Here follows a Syriac line and then under it: “Principium Sapientie 


timor Domini.’’! 


The Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the Catholic, have their peculiar 
title; and the pages of each of these three divisions are numbered sepa- 
rately. In the Epistles of Paul the numbers are in Roman characters. 
The dedications are all dated MDLV ; and we see from the statement 
made after the letter to Gienger and Jacob Jonas on the last page but one, 
that the work was really completed in that year: “Jn urbe Vienna am- 
plissimarum orientalis Austrie provinciarum metropoli florentissima, ad 
hunc excitum perductum est divinum hoc opus, Anno a Christi nativitate 
M.D. LV. XXVIE. Septembris. Regiis impensis. Caspar Craphtus 
Elwangensis, Suevus characteres Syros ex noriei ferri acie sculpebat— 
Michael Cymbermannus prelo et operis suis excudebat.” 

In this edition, the second Epistle of Peter, the second and third of 
John, that of Jude, and the Apocalypse are wanting ; also the story of 
the adulteress and the passage, 1 John. 5:7. Adler has remarked that 
it was based upon Nestorian MSS.? 

2. The second edition-was the following : “/f xacv7, Ova nxn, Testa- 
mentum Novum, Sn Np. Est autem interpretatio Syriaca N. 
T. Hebrais typis descripta, plerisque etiam locis emendata. Eadem 
Latine sermone reddita. Auctore Immanuele Tremelio Theol. doctore et 
professore in schola Heidelbergenst, cujus etiam grammatica Chaldaica 
et Syra calci operis adjecta est. Excudebat Henr. Stephanus Anne 
MDLXIX. This book contains the Greek text with Beza’s transla- 
tions and the Syriac in Hebrew characters, with a new Latin version. 
The basis of it is Widmanstad’s edition, which Tremelius amended in 
some places from a Heidelberg MS. Hirt has described its external 
characteristics ;* and Bruns has examined the amendments which Tre- 


1 There is a full and accurate description of this book in Hirt’s Oriental. und ex- 
egetischer Bibliothek, II. Th p. 260. seq. 1V Th. p.317. V Th. p. 25. In my copy the 
Acts come immediately after the Gospels; and the dedication No. 5. Ad Div. Ferdi- 
nandum, which is promised in the table of contents is wanting. The dedication: 
Ad D. Maximilianum, is found prefixed to the Epistles of Paul; but I miss again 
the dedication of the Cath. Epistles: 4d D. Carolum Austriact nominis secundum. 
The arms of the printet from whose press the work issued, upon the reverse of 
the title page, together with the words beneath: cum Rom. Cas. Maj. gratia et 
privilegio cautum est, ut nemo deinceps hoc opus imprimat. Vienne Austria excu- 
debat Michael Zymmermann Anno M. D. L. XII, are not in mine and not in many 
other copies, and were first added, it would seem, by the printer when the Royal 
Chamber delivered him the remaining copies for sale. Hirt’s Orient. Bibliothek 
Il. Th. p. 287. IV. Th. p. 339. . 

2 Nov. Test. Vers. Syr. denuo examinate, p. 39. 40. 

_ 3 Hirt’s Orient. Biblioth. I. Th. p. 289. As the dedication to queen Elizabeth 
is subscribed at “Heidelberg 1568,” some have supposed that there was an earlier 
edition at Heidelberg of this date ; as if the dedication must not have been writ- 
ten before it could be printed. ~ 
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melius made in the text and the hasty alterations with which he is 
chargeable, in, Matt. 10: 8, 27: 35, Luke 22: 17, 15, and Acts 
25: 343 , 

3. The third edition was that printed twice in the 5th vol. of the 
Antwerp Polyglot, once in Syriac and once in Hebrew characters — 
The Latin version was made by Guy Le Fevre De la Boderie. In this 
edition a MS. was used which Postel brought from the Hast, according to 
the Preface to the. Latin version of De Ja Boderie. This MS. was 
probably Codex Coloniensis” the various readings of which were collect- 
ed by Rapheleng and subjoined to the two following editions. 

4. This was a Syriac New. Testament in Hebrew characters, without 
any title-page, in octavo. It is sometimes found bound up with the 
Hebrew Bible issued from the Plantinian press in 1573-74. At the end 
there are “‘Variae lectiones ex N. T. Syriact MScr Codice Coloniensi 
nuper af'r, Rapheleng collecte.” Insteadof a title-page, immediately 
over the Gospel of Matthew are the words: Nn‘ Np n27. 

5. NNW APN Novum Domini nostri Jesu Christi Testamentum 
Syriace. Antwerpia ex officina Christophori Plantini, Architypographi 
regiti MDELXXYV, in 16 mo. in Hebrew characters. ‘‘ Varie lectiones 
et NV. T. Syrici (sic) manuscripto codice Coloniensi, nuper a F'r. Raph. 
collectae,’ are subjoined as an appendix. Both the Plantin editions 
appear to be only a reprint from the Antwerp Polyglott. 

6. Novum Testamentum, NOI NPN, y xcev7 dvadyun, Novum 
Jesu Christi D. N. Testamentum ad Christianissimum Gallia et Po- 
loniae regem Henricum ITI. Potentiss. et Invictiss. Princtpem Chris- 
tiane religionis vindicem et assertorem unicum. Parisiis MDLX XXII. 
apud Joannem Benenatum. 4to. According to Richard Simon the text 
of De la Boderie is given in this edition, and it belongs among the re- 
prints of the Antwerp Polyglot, unless that learned man made some cor- 
rections in the text. 

7. Elias Hutter’s text in his Opus duodecim linguarum, 1599, is use-, 
less to the critic. 

8. Novum Domini nostri Jesu Christi Testamentum Syriace cum ver- 
sione Latina, ex diversis editionibus diligentissime recensitum. Accesse- 
runt in fine notationes variantis lectionis ex quinque impressis editionibus 
diligenter collecte a Martino Trostio 1621. Cothenis Anhaltinorum, Ato. 
Some copies have the year 1622. Mine has the peculiarity of having 
been ended a year sooner than it was begun ; for the subscription at 
the end is: “‘ Finitum Cothenis Anhaltinorum XXVI. Septembris An- 
no Christi MDCXAXT, while the year 1622 is on the title page. The 
book is well executed: the Syriac type is excellent; the editions made 
use of, as named in the list of various readings, were Edit. Viennens. 
Tremell. Guido (Fabric. de la Boderie,) i. e. the text of the Antwerp 
Polyglot, Parisiense exemplar ann. 1584, N. T. Syriac. Plantini, in 
8vo. 

9. The Syriac text in the 9th and 10th volumes of the Paris Poly- 
glot was taken from the Antwerp Polyglot, as Vitré asserts in Le Long ; 
but Gabriel Sionita undertook some alterations in it, it is not known 

Bruns in Repertor. fur bibl. und morgen]. Litteratur, XV. Th. p. 153, seq. 

2 Herbert Marsh’s Notes and Additions to Michaelis’ Introd. p. 142, Vol. 1. 
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whether from MSS. or conjecture. The Apocalypse, 2d Peter, 2d and 
8d of John, and the Epistle of Jude appear with the Peschito for the 
first time, according to the editions of Louis de Dieu and Edward 
Pocock. 

10. The London Polyglot promises an improved text ; for the Pro- 
legomena say: “‘ non ex propriis conjecturis, sed secundum exemplaria 
MSS. The story of the adulteress is taken from a MS. of the Philox- 
enian version belonging to Usher; the Apocalypse is reprinted from 
De Dieu; the four Catholic Epistles which are wanting in the Peschito 
are taken from Pocock. 

11. NIT NPN, Novum Testament. Syriace, Sulzbaci, ex offic. Joh. 
Holst. 1684, 12mo., by Christian Knorre of Rosenroth, is, according to 
Schaaf, a reprint of the Plantin edition in 8vo. or 16mo. ax 

12. A®gid Gutbier, in his edition of the Syriac New Testament, has 
far surpassed some of his predecessors in industry and ability, and all of 
them in point of utility. It appeared first in Syriac type at Hamburg 
in 1664. In 1667 there was added a small Lexicon, with various read- 
ings from the Paris and London Polyglots. The basis of his edition 
was the Trostian ; yet he made use of a MS. himself, which he frequent- 
ly mentions in the Appendix Lexicit Syriaci exhibens variantes puncta- 
tiones etc.” No man will refuse to rely on his honesty when he speaks 
in the preface of having used even two MSS. The mistakes he has 
made in respect to the story of the adulteress and | John 5: 7, etc., have 
been noticed by Bruns.! 

13. Schaaf, for the most part, followed him in his editions of 1709 
and 1717. “ Novum Domini nostri Jesu Christi Testamentum Syriacum 
cum versione Latina cura et studio Johannis Leusden et Caroli Schaaf 
editum, ad omnes editiones diligenter recensttum; et varitis lectionibus, 
magno labore collectis, adornatum. Secunda editio a mendis purgata, 
Lugduni Bat. typ. Jo. Mulleri, Joh. fil. apud vid. et fil. Cornel. Boutes- 
teyn, Sanuelem Luchtmans. 1717,” 4to. : 

14. Biblia sacra quadrilinguia N. T. Greet, cum versione Syriaca, 
Graca vulgari, Latina et Germanica accurante M. Christ. Reineccio. 
Lips. 17138. fol. This follows Schaaf’s text. 

To this are to be added two editions intended for distribution in the 
Kast, one of which is unknown among us and the other made its ap- 
pearance but a short time since. 

15. Nov. Test. Syriac. et Arabic., Tom imus. Leso,0 Lodo 


» silo lasjaw fraso [dys aQa?+ This is in Estrangelo : 
on the following page there isa fuller title: “ Sacro-sancta Jesu Christi 


Evangelia jussu congregationis de propaganda fide ad usum ecclesia 
nationis Maronitarum edita.” 


{43 JAasj8o eaLoonjo atoheZ} Lasjo bam r0} 1x53] 


12s. TaS yal [Zaasacr Zotoja WAX) [dears [Aaars 


1 In the Repert. far bibl. und morgenl. Litteratur, XV. Th. 
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WOarraedo yd) Ara> 220; “ Rome typis. congregat. de 
propag. f. 1703.” fol. 

The second Vol. Novum Testament. Syr. et Arab. Tomus IIdus. 
Then follow the same words as im the first, in Estrangelo. The fuller 
title on the next page is: “Acta apostolorum epistule Catholice et divi 
Pauli jussu sacr. congr. de prop. fide ad usum ecclesia nationis Maroni- 


tarum edita ‘cum Apocalypsi D. Joannis.’ emamo;2) {oho 


soho dma 20) canvas, aad 20 ettaampo 
the rest as in the first Vol. “ Rome typis sacr. congr. de prop. fide. A. 
1703.” fol. 

The book is in two columns, one of which contains the Peschito, the 
other the Arabic version in Syriac characters, or the (so called) Car- 
shuni text. It is therefore a Diglotton. The Peschito (we shall speak 
of the Carshuni text in its proper place,) is derived “ex codice Biblioth- 
ec@é collegit Maronitarum de urbe, quem patriarcha Antiochiea ejusdem 
nationis—cum permultis aliis ecclesiasticarum rerum voluminibus trans- 
miserat” etc. It was edited by Faustus Naironus Banensis Maronita, 
who gives an account in the Preface of the undertaking and its execu- 
tion. 

The Catholic Epistles, as is usual in Syriac MSS., come immediately 
after the Acts, and are seven in number, of which the 2d of Peter, the 
2d and 3dof John, and that of Jude, agree, except in a few readings, 
with the text of Pocock. The Apocalypse is the same as that given by 
De Dieu from Scaliger’s MS. 

The verses Luke 22: 17, 18, are marked with an asterisk at the be- 
ginning and end ; and the story of the adulteress is admitted, marked in 
the same way. The verse Acts 28: 29, does not appear; neither-does 
1 John 5: 7. The passage Acts 20: 28, is read, as in the early Syriac 
editions generally, zosuaivery ry éxzAnotuy Xovorov. The reading of 
1 Cor. 5: 8, which is found in Nestorian MSS., and another in Heb. 2:9, 
onws ywoisg Geov, do not occur here. Other less important readings of 
particular MSS. are likewise sometimes met with in this edition. ‘The 
copies of it were sent to Asia. In the Propaganda there were shown 
me a few copies considerably injured, from which however I could form 
a complete one. 

16. The edition of the English Bible-Society, particularly designed 
for the East, has received a Latin title likewise, out of complaisance, as 
it would seem, to the Europeans to whom it might be presented. ovum 
Testam. denuo recognitum atque ad fidem codicum manuseriptorum emen- 
datum, Londini impensis Societatis ob Biblia Sacra. 1816. Ato. Our 
University-Library possesses it as a present from the Bible-Society. 

We readily perceive that this edition is not a mere reprint, but was 
executed with the aid of MS. documents. In Matt. 28: 35, iva aAy- 
owdr—xjoor is thrown into the margin at the bottom with the note in 
Syriac: ‘ This addition is found in some Greek copies;” Luke 22: 17, 
18, is included in brackets; John 7: 53, and 8: 12, bear the inscription 
in Syriac, as in the English Polyglot: ‘‘ This clause does not occur in 
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the Peschito.” The words in Acts 8: 37, eine 0 Dihunnos. . . Xuo- 
zov, and in Acts 15: 34, édoke rp Sig. énemetvae avrov, are put in the 
lower margin, as also, 18:6, 10 aiua vumy éni ryv zegodny, with the 
remark : “These words are found in Greek MSS.” Solikewise Acts 
28; 29, is noted in the lower margin. ~ The celebrated passage 1 John 
5: 7, is wanting, There is a small note pasted at the end of the book 
which informs us that: “ Brevi prodibunt codicum MSS. collationes, 
ad quorum fidem emendata est hec editio.’ I do not know whether or 
when these appeared. Probably the Syriac MSS. which Dr. Buchanan 
brought with him from the East Indies and presented to the Cambridge 
University,! were the basis of the text.. Among them are some Nes- 
torian MSS., as may be inferred from 1 Cor. 5: 8. In the lower mar- 
gin is the readings j,2.\22 , with the addition: “ This is found in 
some copies.” Adler found it in MSS. which according to the inscrip- 
tion were Nestorian (Nov. Test. Version. Syr. L. I. p. 36), and the 
Nestorians are accustomed to use leavened bread in the administration 
of the Lord’s supper. (Asseman. Bibl. Or. T. TLL. P. I. Dissert. de 
Syris Nestorianis, § XII.) Another reading of Heb. 2:9, yes 
ov, which is regarded as Nestorian, the editor does not seem to have 
met with in his MS. _ Besides the Nestorian, Jacobite MSS. were like- 
wise used. There isan evidence of this in Acts 20:28, where all the 
MSS. of the Peschito hitherto known read, Church of the Messiah ; but 


the editor adopted in his text jah ClZ , with the note in the mar- 


gin beneath : “‘in other copies of the Messiah is read here.” The reading 
adopted was, according to Sabariesu’s testimony, the usual one in the 
MSS. of the Jacobites (Assem. Bib. Or. T. IIT. in Append. ad catalog. 
Ebed Jesu. C. XX XIX); and is found also in the Philoxenian version. 
It has in fact some correspondence with the monophysite union of the 
two natures, in such a manner that the divine merged in the human as 
in the ocean; on which account God performed human actions, slept, 
wept, and redeemed his people with his blood. 

The existing editions, therefore, are derived from the MSS. of three 
different churches, the Nestorians, Eutychians and Maronites. Each 
of these gave the preference to this or that reading; but neither pos- 
sessed a peculiar Recension of the text. We draw this conclusion in 
regard to the Eutychians, because if there had been any remarkable pe- 
culiarities in the monophysite text, the Bible-Society edition would at 
least have presented them in the lower margin. 

We have been lately reminded anew with what caution we are to 
make use of this version, for purposes of criticism. Some of the ad- 
monitions are general and hold in regard to every version; such as that 
we must pay regard to the construction of the language, and the pecu- 
liar manner of the translator. Every version, obeying the laws of con- 
struction peculiar to its own language, deviates in little points from the 
Greek, without making it necessary to suppose a peculiar reading at 
bottom ; every version has certain habits which can be learned only by 


1 Latest Researches into the present condition of Christianity in India, by 


ws C. Buchanan, translated by Chr. Gott]. Blumhardt. Stuttgard. 1813. p. 139 
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Jong acquaintance. Among the peculiarities of the Peschito are these, 
e. g. it always subjoins 7uwy to xvgco¢ ; 2d, instead of ures, avtov, the 
proper name to which it refers is usually repeated; 3d, it omits small parts 
of speech such as ¢ira, zdre, édov, and verbs which are superfluous, as 
Aeyov, anongedsic; Ath, mag is often arbitrarily inserted and omitted ; 


and Sth, adverbs of comparison, such as w¢, ouolwe, are often omit- 
ted, 
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§ 70. 


The MSS. of this version contain a postscript at the end of the Gos- 
pels, which informs us respecting the time at which it was composed 
and some other historical circumstances relative to it. The postscripts 
in all the MSS., so far as they have been carefully examined, agree, and 
only contain in the different MSS. a clause or two more or less: So 
far they agree ; literally: This MS. of the four Evangelists was first 
translated from the Greek into the Syriac, with great pains, at Mabug, 
in the year of Alexander 819, in the days of the holy confessor Philoz- 
enus, Bishop of that place. It was afterwards collated with great care 
by me, poor Thomas, with two (some MSS. read three) very excellent 
and correct copies, in the Antonia at Alexandria, the great city, in the 
holy monastery of the Antonians. It was written and collated the second 
time, at the place mentioned, in the year 927 of Alexander, in the fourth 
Indiction.? 

The version was made, then, in the days of Philoxenus, in 508 of the 
Christian era. This Philoxenus, or Xenaias, was bishop of Mabug, 
Manbej, Mangeb or Hierapolis in Syria, from 488 to 518.3. The au- 
thor of the version is not named in the above inscription; but another 
Syriac writer has preserved it. According to him, it was Polycarp, a 
Chorepiscopus of Philoxenus. He undertook the work and dedicated 
it to Philoxenus, who incited him to it, and from whom the version re- 
ceived its name.* It was made from the Greek, and comprehended the 
whole New ‘Testament. 


Tr wil 


Philoxenus, also called Xenaias, was a favorite of Peter Gnaphey, 
who got himself into the patriarchate of Antioch, and contrived to main- 


1 Geo. Benedict. Winer. Comment. de Vers. N. T. Syr. usu critico caute insti- 
tuendo. (The Christmas Programm.) Erlang. 1823. 4to. ; ’ 

2 Versio Syriaca Philoxen. Ed. Jos. White, at the end of John and in the crit- 

ical notes, p. 641. Adler, N. T. versiones Syrice—denuo examinate. Hafnie 
1789, 4to. L. Il. p. 45, 48. Repertor. fir bibl. und morgenl. Latteratur, VIL Th. 
p. 234 seq. VIII Th. p. 89, 90. Storr Observationes super verstonibus No. Test. 
Syriac, Pars. II. § 19. p. 45. 

3 Assemani Biblioth. Orient. T. IT. p. 10-46. , 

4 Moses Agheleus apud Asseman, Bib. Or. T. II. p. 83. Adler, loc. cit. 48. 
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tain himself in this elevated station by means of the connexions he had, 
and the creatures he gathered around him. Among the latter was 
Philoxenus, whom he consecrated Bishop of Mabug, and used as a tool. 
The patriarch was attached to the doctrines of Eutyches, and, as he 
‘seemed to entertain a mitigated view of the Monophysite doctrine, a 
great part of Syria fell in with his opinions. He indeed found oppo- 
nents, for no such change takes place, in general, without much disturb- 
ance; but the court of Constantinople seemed to favor him and his te- 
nets so much, that when the Emperor Zeno promulged a scheme of un- 
ion, or Henotikon, the Monophysites received it with approbation, and 
the patriarch with Philoxenus and his party, and Peter Mongus, patri- 
arch of Alexandria, subscribed it. From this time they constituted a 
peculiar sect by themselves, attached to the new doctrines.’ Hence, it 
would seem, they came to a resolution to execute a church-version of 
their own, which I suppose they made from Origen’s copies, in order to 
invest its text with as high authority as possible. 


§ 72. 


One hundred and eight years afterwards, viz. in the year 927 of the 
Greeks, or 616 according to our reckoning, poor Thomas, as the postscript 
to the Gospels says, revised this Monophysite document and collated it 
with two, or as some copies say three, ancient MSS. in the monastery 
of the Antonians at Alexandria. 

The Acts and Catholic Epistles he collated, as the subscription to 
them informs us, with one Greek MS. The Pauline Epistles, however, 
he appears to have collated with two; for two are cited in the margin. 
E. g. at Philip. 3: 20, Ephes. 2: 16, Rom. 8: 27. 

Several copies of this version, in the subscriptions added by the copy- 
ists, term this poor Thomas, Thomas of Charkel; e. g. the Parisian 
Codex: “ Thus ends, by God’s help, the holy book of the preaching of 
the adorable Christ, our God, according to the four Evangelists, from 
the Charkelian emendation, etc.” and under the table of Chapters in 
Matthew: “The chapters of Matthew, seventy in number, according 
to the correction and amendment of Thomas of Charkel, are finish- 
ed.” Other MSS. have several other subscriptions of this nature.” 

There has not been, however, so much perplexity as to the person of 
Thomas, as in regard to another circumstance respecting his labors. 
He says, in the postscript to the Gospels: ‘“‘ It was afterwards with great 
pains collated by me, poor Thomas. . . . . for the second time it was 
written and collated in the place mentioned, etc.”” From these words 
some infer two collations of it, the first by Thomas, and the second by 
some unknown individual in the year of Alexander 927. 

Yet it is nothing unusual to collate a MS. twice, nor was it with the 
ancients. ‘Thomas may have done this. The collation of 927 is evi- 
dently the work of Thomas of Charkel. So we are told by Bar-He- 
breus in his Chronicon Syriacum. At the same time (says he, ad Ann. 
927 of the Seleucidan era) lived Thomas of Charkei, a monk of the 


1 Asseman. Bib. Or. T. II. p. 10-46. Evagrius H. E. L. III. ¢. 31. 52. 


2 Versio Syr. Philox. Prefat. J. White, Sect. IV. Adler Vers. N. T. 8: 
examinate, L. II. p. 56,58, 59, 63, 66, &c. is yr. denuo 
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monastery of Tarill, who in his youth applied himself to Greek litera- 
ture in the monastery of Kenserin, and was subsequently Bishop of 
Mabug. When he was deprived of his station by Domitian, Bishop of 
Melito, he went to Egypt and lived in the Antonia at Alexandria, in the 
holy monastery of the Antonians, where with great industry he amend- 
ed the four Gospels and the other books of the New Testament, by a 
careful and accurate revision of the version which had been made be- 
fore him at Mabug by Philoxenus.”’ So far Bar-Hebreus.! 

Thomas was, therefore, a contemporary of Paul of Tela, who in the 
same place composed a Syriac version of the Old Testament from the 
Hexaplar text of Origen. From this circumstance, I can explain to 
my satisfaction the undertaking of Thomas of Charkel, which at first 
view appears rather singular. 


§ 73. 


Thomas saw that the Hexaplar text, from which Paul made his ver- 
sion, was accompanied throughout in the margin with the readings of 
Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus. The New Testament version of 
his sect, it seemed to him, needed something of this kind and the li- 
brary of the Antonians offered him MSS. which were distinguished 
above others for ancient and remarkable readings. These materials he 
thought he could employ in a similar way ; for us advantage which had 
been derived in the Old Testament from the MSS. of Aquila and others, 
was offered him in respect to the New by the MSS. of the Antonians, 
which contained as many and far more important various readings, with 
which he could store his margin. The text of the old Syriac version 
supplied the place of the Hebrew text in the Old Testament. And, as 
in the Old Testament exegetical notes were scattered here and there in 
the margin, he wished to present some likewise ; and whatever learning 
of this nature it was in his power to add, he did. 

The readings which he presents in the margin occur in the MSS. 
B.C, and they are generally such as are handed down to us in D. from 
the time of the corrupted text; as likewise in the Sahidic version and 
the Latin versions antecedent to Jerome. In the Acts in particular we 
are presented with considerable deviations and corruptions in the text, 
which often agree with D and E, but are sometimes more extravagant 
than either. (Comp. Acts 13: 33. 14: 4,5. 14: 10. 15: 1. 16: 17. etc.) 


§ 74, 


Now had he been content with merely noting in the margin the 
peculiarities which he found in his ancient MSS., his labors would merit 
our hearty thanks; but he was not so cautious and unpretending. He 
was desirous of playing the critic himself, and sometimes introduced his 
readings into the text, making use of obelisks and asterisks, according 
to the example of the Hexaplar which his companion had translated in- 
to Syriac. Thus he withdrew in many places the original reading of 


1 Asseman. Bib. Or. P. II. p. 334, Eichhorn in the Repert. fir bibl. und morgenl. 
Litteratur, VU. Th. p. 234. seq. Bruns in the same Rep. VII. Th. p. 89, 90. 
Probably the passage is from the 2d vol., yet unprinted, which contains the his- 
tory of the Patriarchs of Antioch. 
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the Philoxenian version, whose text was probably of more value than all 
the critical additions with which he intended to adorn it. 

Yet we must not think that he was the first to introduce obelisks and 
asterisks into the Philoxenian version; they existed in it earlier, and in- 
deed originally. Chance has preserved a MS. of this version, which 

has neither Thomas’ subscription, nor the various readings in the 
margin which he collated from ancient copies, nor the notes which he 
added from his own learning. This Codex (Mediceo-Florentin. Plut. 
I.n. XL.) is consequently a copy of a MS. of the time antecedent to the 
labors of Thomas ;! and is of no ordinary value in enabling us to distin- 
guish from Polycarp’ s version the interpolations introduced by him. 

Now as this Codex, likewise, is furnished with obelisks and asterisks, 
it is clear that their use was as early as the time of Polycarp, the author 
of the version. He either added them himself, with a view to correct 
certain passages in the text by them, or he selected for his version a text 
which was already in repute and estimation for its accuracy. In the 
latter case we must suppose him to have used the text of Origen, who 
made use of the usual Alexandrian signs, obelisks, and asterisks, in per- 
forming his critical labors. Should we discover a family of MSS. which 
exhibited this text, we should then be sure that Polycarp did not form 
his own text, but selected an existing Recension and executed his ver- 
sion according to it. Our conclusion as to whether Origen’s text was 
used or not would then be almost undoubting. 


§ 75. 


Thomas, as we have said, did not content himself with presenting his 
readings and observations in the margin, but had an unfortunate incli- 
nation to undertake critical amendments of the text. This is shown in 
Mark 11: 10, where, after MOATOOS mony Aaid, he inserted elonn KOe 
Ooka éy Nwiorore, and says in the margin : * This is not found in all the 
Greek MSS., nor indeed in the text of Mar Xenaias, but it is in some 
which we regard as very good copies.” The passage was thus undeni- 
ably not in the Philoxenian text, and was first introduced by our critic. 
His interpolations are manifest from the readings; for they are such 
as occur only in MSS. of the corrupted Alexandrian text, as were 
the MSS. of the Antonians. E. g. in Luke 19: 45, after cyooacovras 

-there is inserted with an asterisk, zad TAS ToamEesas TOV xoduBeorerp 
ékeysev, nal tas xoPEeous tov mwdovvtav TAC MEQLOTE eas, which ap- 
pears only in D of all the Greek MSS. In the margin he informs us : 
‘The words do not occur in all the Greek MSS.” Who can help see- 
ing that the words which he inserts with an asterisk, after ov TeOmOY 
noxetvot, in Acts 15: 11, were derived from an unregulated text, partic- 
ae as we find this addition in Codex D. The, words are : OUP HOT OL 

TEPenevoy O& tay ngeoButeowy toig U0 row Tlérgou evonuévors, 
EOI NOEY. 

Other amendments (as he thought them) he took from the Peschito. 
In Matt. 25: 1, D and the Peschito, after rou vuugiou, add zal 179 vUE- 
ons. Inthe Philoxenian text the addition appears with an asterisk and 


1 Adler, Vers, N. T. Syr, denuo examinate L. I. p. 52-55. 
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with the marginal note: “‘ This is not found in all the MSS. ; e. &. not 
in the Alexandrian.” He could therefore have borrowed it only from 
the Peschito. The reading to xve* «urwy in Mark 9: 48, has been 
found in no MS. as yet; the Peschito alone has avrm@y. Whence but 
from this, then, can it have come? After dewxecg in Acts 9: 5, he in- 
serts with an asterisk the words: oxAygov cov mg0¢ xévtoe Aaxricern ; 
in the margin he says: ‘‘ These words do not occur in the Greek here, but 
only where Paul narrates the incident himself.” Though they are not 
found in the Greek, they are found literally in the Peschito, which is 
therefore the source of the addition. 

In order to distinguish what belongs to each, and to restore the ori- 
ginal text of Polycarp, we must especially consult and collate the Medi- 
cean Codex before mentioned. 


§ 76. 


Yet the corruption caused by Thomas in particular passages is not 
so extensive, as to prevent us from forming a general idea of Polycarp’s 
text. In the first place, as it respects the Gospels, we observe that in the 
important readings which we have pointed out (§ 38) as peculiar to 
the text of Luciancompared with the Egyptian MSS., (Matt. 6: 13, 20: 
22, Mark 6: 11, 8: 14, Luke 4: 18, 10: 22, John 1: 27, 5: 16. 6: 22, and 
69,) they agree perfectly with Lucian. But in the less important read- 
ings they often deviate from Lucian’s text and approximate to the Egyp- 
tian, particularly when the MSS. AKM, 42,114, 116, and Matth. 10,coin- 
cide with the Egyptian MSS. Yet, even in peculiarities in which the 
MSS. AKM etc. stand entirely alone, the text of Polycarp is often on 
their side ; of which fact we have already (§ 39) given examples. 

In Acts 20: 28, occurs one of the most remarkable readings which 
distinguish Lucian’s and the Egyptian MSS. The former read ry éx- 
xAnoiav xvolov xol sou, but the Egyptian MSS. AC, 40, Vat. 367, 
DE, Copt., and Sahid., xveiov only. 3B, however, differs from these, 
and reads @<ov, in which it is accompanied by some MSS. This third 
reading is the one which Polycarp has in his text. Every where else 
he constantly adheres, sometimes to the Egyptian, and sometimes to Lu- 
cian’s side. We will present an example of this in Acts X. The let- 
ter p denotes the agreement of Polycarp, or if it be preferred, of the 
Philoxenian text, with the readings to which it is prefixed. 


p- 2. movdy élenu... apc. 40.u.Copt. Sah. soit te dlenu. . . 


p. 5. dvdouc sig’ Ionnyy az. 1,4. Copt. Sah. | cig’ Ionmny avdous 
Ziuove twe p. Siuove. toy 
Og éminodettoe aB. 1, Copt. Ec ixOchoUmEvoy 
7. Lolay avta sxc. |. 40, 367. p. Aadoy to Kogynio 
OixeT@Y asc. 40. Pp. Oinet@v uvTOU 
10. aitay éyéveto age. |, 40. Copt. p. éxstymy émémecey 
p. 11. xataBoivor asc. |. 40. £. Sah. nocoPolvoy é avtov 


1 According to one reading “the Alexandrian” is in the plural ; according to 
another, in the singular. - 
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11. doyots xadéuevoy ac. 40. E. { P- Hels sehen ig hry 
12. tetgarcodu xa ig- nee, 40. Cobt Sak: ; p- tetgamodoe This vs work 
METH THS YNS Tet Snglee not To ErETo 
p. 14. xab exo Fagtoy As. I. Sah. H ano-Fagroy 
16. nai evdU¢ ase. 40, £, Copt. Pp. xod mod 
. 23. éxadguoy avactas £025 
P ae ‘ Hixgs } aB. 40. p. Copt. p- 6 Iétgos 
p. 24. Th 08 é erat « -, asc. 40,1. pz. Copt. Sah. mutt Th exatg « 
p. 26.3 7819s avtoy azc. 40. ]. pe.Copt. Sah. autor 7iyeige 
30. 4 env noek ABc. Copt. p: ju wnotevea HOLL 
THY évvceeny agc. 40. 1. p. p. Ty évvceeny aouy 
p. 33. timo Tou uugiou asc. 40. Copt. tno Tov Deov 
p. 34. otdua avtov asc. E. Copt. Sah. oro ue 
36. tov Aoyor anéotethe apc. Copt. Sah. Pp. Tov Loyoy Oy unéoteche 
p. 47. Stvarou woliou asc. 40. |. Copt. Sah. xodvoot Svyatae 
p. 48. Y 70) Ovomare 


Inoot Xovotov an. 40, 1. Copt. Sah, Bante Sj yee &y 1 
Bantio dives ovouate xugiou. 


It appears to me that Polycarp did not adhere so much to Egyptian 
readings in the Pauline Epistles, as in the Catholic, and in the Acts. 
For an 1. exemplification of this I select Galat. Chap. III. and IV. 


CHAPTER III. 


2p! z p. éSdoxave TH ody Dice 
1. éBaoxave. . . ot¢ asc, 17. Copt. { op elaereaee 
MOOEYO . . &TTHU- } Pe rar eee ; Pp. mQosyo. . . &y Yi 
owpsvos ae al a ETTOAUO CEOS 
p. 10. dtu émumategatos asc. 17. Copt. ELLKOTHQATOS 
p. 12. mououg ait azc. 17. Copt. { me aUTO AV TQ 0 
13. or yeygumrae AB. 17. p. yiyounran yoo. 
17. Dov 6 asc. 17, Copt. p. Seov 8g Xguoroy, 6 
p- TETOOKHOT LOE KOL per ae ETN TETOMKOTLO KaL 
TQLexovTe BIH ‘ e TQLOKOVTO 


CHAPTER IV. 


. x00... . Muay ac.  Copt. 


6 p. x00... tuay 
7. Sce Fsov as. 17, Copt. p. Seow bud Xoutov 
8. piose mur) asc. 17. Copt. P- eI poet 
14, mevgoquor tuy an. 17, Copt. p. TESLQ OT [LOY jou 
15. sot ovy ase. 17. Copt. p- tig ovy 
p. 25. Soviever vag axzc. 17. Copt. SovdAsver dé 
26. untno jar BC. Copt. PD: MITNO TaYTOY Nua 


From the Cath. Ep. we select 1 John, Chap. IT. 
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4, ore tyvoxe aB, Copt. p. Eyvexe 
6. KvtOS mEQUTETELY AB, P. aUTOS OTH MEQuTATELY 
p- 7. ayanntot asc. Copt, adehqoé 
p. OY NxOVTUTE asc. 17. Copt. OY HROVTUTE A HOXNS 
10. ov% Yoru éy aire a c. Copt. p. €y avT@ ove tow 
p- 13. tyeoapo tuiy mad... apc. Copt. youga vty mod. . 
15. tov Feot éy aita Ac. Copt, Pp. Tov tatOdS éy aUTBO 
p. 23. 0 duoroyay tov vioy xat 
TOY matégn eyav agc. Copt. 
p- 24. tusic o asc. Copt. husic ovv 6 
27. wéver ey Vuy ‘ asc, Copt. p. éy Uuty psves 
29. ore xui mas. recs p. ote mas. 


The most perfect copy of this version now known, viz. that of Glou- 
cester Ridley, now in the Library of New College, Oxford, does not con- 
tain the Apocalypse. Yet, in my apprehension, we have no reason to 
complain of the loss, as De Dieu has already published it, with the 
omission, it is true, of the critical signs. (§ 64) These signs which the 
MS. contains, the mode of translation so exactly like Polycarp’s, the 
nature of the text which neither adheres to Lucian nor Hesychius, but 
vibrates from one to the other, are so many evidences of the truth of 
our supposition. 

Of the Gospels, it is true, we have Greek MSS. to which the Philox- 
enian version inclines ; but itis not so inrespect to the Acts and the 
Epistles. But it may be said, that had Polycarp selected Origen’s text 
for translation, it could hardly have been otherwise than that some MSS. 
of the Acts and Epistles, likewise, according to this Recension, should 
agree with him; the text of Polycarp in these portions of the New Tes- 
tament would not have been so entirely unique. The objection which 
I have here stated against myself, is not unimportant; but its weight is 
considerably diminished, if we reflect that not so many MSS. by far of 
the Acts and Epistles have been collated as of the Gospels; and, ev- 
en of those, the greater part only cursorily and carefully. We need 
much more information to enable us to pronounce definitely and confi- 
dently in regard to this and other critical questions. 


S77. 


The version itself everywhere evinces the most careful and laborious 
endeavor to lose not a syllable of the original text and to express all the 
minuti@, even in violation of the laws of the Syriac language. The ar- 
ticle 6, 2}, 0, is always carefully rendered, as well as éo7é and €éo4, lit- 
tle as either practice accords with pure Syriac phraseology. -dutog, 
avr, does not appear as an affix according to Syriac custom, but is treat- 


ed as a separate word, by means of the syllable \\a) , to which it is at- 


tached. Words compounded with 190, ov», éni, ward, which are known 
in none of the Shemitish dialects, are represented in a very artificial 


_manner; ase. g. mo00TEOLS, Lixo; Zataam , émyougn, poIOss? {oho 
in Mark 2: 26. 12: 16. These improprieties, however, which are una- 
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voidable when a language is so abused, are of uncommon advantage to 
criticism, as the version seldom leaves us in doubt as to what was in the 
original, as other versions do whose authors have exercised more free- 
dom. 


§ 78. 


The four Gospels of this version have been printed in England with 
the following title: “Sacrorum Evangeliorum versio Syriaca Philoz- 
eniana, et codd. MSS. Ridleianis in Biblioth. Coll. Novi Oxoniensis 
repositis, nunc primum edita, interpretatione et annotationibus Josephi 
White, A. M. Coll. Wadh. Socii et ling. Arab. Prof. Laudian. Oxonu 
e typograph. Clarendoniana.” 1778. 4to. This volume is divided into 
two parts: Tom. HT. begins with the Gospel of John. The second vol- 
ume bears the title: ‘‘ Actuam Apostolorum et Epistolarum tam Cath- 
olicarum quam Paulinarum, versio Syriaca Philoxeniana ex Codice 
MS. Ridleiano in Bibl. Coll. Nov. Oxon. reposito nunc primum edita: 
cum interpretatione et adnotationibus Josephi White. S. T. P. ling. 
Arab. apud Oxonienses Prof: Tom. 1. Acta Apostolorum et Eptstolas 
Catholicas complectens. Oxonii e Typogr. Clarendon. 1799.” The se- 
cond part with the same title comprehends the Epistles of Paul. ‘‘ Tom. 
IT, Epistolas Paulinas complectens. Oxon. etc. 1803.” Various learn- 
ed men have written accounts and descriptions of the MSS. of this ver- 
sion now in existence; and likewise monographs and essays on the con- 
dition of the text and its readings! Among them Adler’s work which 
we have frequently cited: “Nov. Test. versiones Syriace etc.” is of 
peculiar value. He had White’s edition before him and compared it 
with MSS., thus obtaining the materials and occasion for much valuable 
critical remark. 
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§ 79. 


Weas yet know of but one MS. of this version; and that contains . 
only lessons from the four Gospels for all the Sundays and festivals of 
the year. It is in the Vatican Library, N. XIX among the Syriac MSS. 
JG. C. Adler obtained it thence and undertook an investigation of 
it. 

The character and language in which it is written differ somewhat 


1 Gloucester Ridley, De Syriac. N. T. versionum indole atque usu. Londini 
1761. Adler, N. T. vers. Syriac, Simplex, Philoxeniana, Hierosolymitana—denuo 
examinate. Hafnie, 1789. 4to. Paulus, Accuratior manuscriptorum, quibus 
versio N. T. Philoxeniana continetur, catalogus, cum quibusdam ad viros eru- 
ditos questionibus. Helmstadii 1788.—Gottlob. Christ. Storr, Observationes 
super N..T. versionibus Syriacis. Stuttgardie 1772. 8vo. Storr, in the Repertor. 
fir bibl. und morgenl. Litteratur, X. Th. 


2 Nov. Testam. versiones Syriac. Simplex, Philoxeniana et Hierosolymitana 
denuo examinate. L. III. p. 137. seq. 
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from the common Syriac. It has many Chaldee idioms, and very much 
resembles this dialect in its grammatical peculiarities ; e. g. in suffixes of 
the third person to nouns in the plural number, in the status empha- 
ticus of nouns, and in the form of the third person masculine of the fu- 
ture tense. = 

Abulpharagius distinguishes three Syriac dialects—the Syro-Aramaic, 
which is the most elegant, spoken by the inhabitantsof Roha and Haran 
and external Syria; the Palestinian spoken at Damascus, on the Libanus 
and in the interior of Syria; and lastly the Chaldeo-Nabathzan, the rough- 
est of all, common in the Assyrian mountains and the villages of Irak.' 

_ The manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic observable in our ver- 
sion appears to denote that it is Chaldwo-Nabathaean. The Peschi- 
to was probably composed in the region of Edessa, Roha, Haran, 
etc., and was there, we know, the church-version. Abulpharagius 
informs us that it was used especially in eastern Syria.2 From the 
country where it originated, it appears to have been written in the first 
and most elegant dialect. The Philoxenian version prevailed in the vi- 
cinity of Antioch, and exhibits to us the language of this part of Syria. 
We have left, therefore, for our version only Damascus and Palestine, or 
the Syrian mountains and the province of Irak. 

To determine our choice between the two, we must not overlook an 
observation made by the learned man to whom we are principally indebt- 
ed for our knowledge of this version ; viz. that many idioms occur in it 
which are found only in the Philoxenian version besides. Now as the 
idioms of both approximate to each other, the countries of their respect- 
ive origin must likewise. \ 

The part of Syria in which our version originated was evidently a 
Roman province, or a part of one. I infer this from some words which 
struck my eye in the specimen (Matt. 27: 3—32,) which Dr. Adler has 
presented us. The soldiers, in v. 27, are called simply {asco} , Romans ; 
as if no soldiers but Romans were known in the country. In the same 
verse o7eiga is rendered by the Roman word imo, castrum; from 
which we may readily infer to whom the dominion of the country be- 
longed. The Assyrian mountains never had a Roman Pretor, and were 
not brought7n formam provincia, as was the case with western Syria and 
Palestine. We must therefore certainly regard this as a Palestinian 
version, rather than one which originated in the Assyrian mountains. 
Michaelis, and others after him, even call it the Hterosolymitan version. 

The MS. itself was written in the vicinity of Palestine at Antioch ; 
where the monks of Palestine, it is very possible, had a monastery. It 
was written, says the subscription: ‘‘in the monastery of Abbot Moses, 
in the city of Antioch, in the vicinity of the Holy Land.” Probably 


«02.0; Lasts should be -m.0,2.3] Naoela. 


§ 80. 

S 80. 
The version was made from the Greek, as is evident from the Greek 
orthography of proper names (e.g. Jnoous, /wavyns, Kaiapas, Jasieos, 


1 Hist. Dynast. Dyn. I. p. 16,17. 2 Dynast. VI. p. 100. 
29 
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" Avvas, Msooic), and from the many Greek expressions which are re- 
tained in the very places which they occupy in the original: roanelizae 
Matt. PO 2, avtiduxos Matt. 5: 25, Bovdevrns Mark 15: 43, twy “é0- 
acy Luke 5: 19, xai yao John 5: 23, wahhov—ay yao John 3: 19, 
etc. 

We cannot demennne what was the character of the Greek text 
which the translator had before him, or with what class of MSS. it co- 
incided, as we have no continuous collation of it. As yet only two or 
three rare readings have been extracted from each chapter and intro- 
duced to public notice. Weare acquainted, therefore, with the pecu- 
liarities in which it differs fromthe MSS. of every Recension, Mh 
knowing to what MSS. it is in general allied. 

Its text however appears sometimes to be compounded from various 
MSS,; e. g. in Matt. 14: 24, where for 70 wecov HS Sahaoons some 
MSS. and the Peschito read, aradious modhous ano 76 ynS, cmerzé, it 
unites both readings: orad. ek ano ae cineryé uéoor TNS Sodeo- 
ons. Soin John 19: 16, 17, instead of magehaPov dé tov J..., the pas- 
sage is compounded as follows, of different readings in different MSS. : 
ayoyoutes O& tov ’lnoovy ene Onna aUTM TOV GTaVOUY aUTOV, Kae 
Bacrageay EEndGer . 


PERSIAN VERSION. 


§ 8i. 


The Persian version which appeared in the London Polyglot extends 
only through the Gospels. The language is interspersed with so ma- 
ny Arabic expressions that we cannot fail to recognise the influence 
which the religion of Mohammed had upon the language of-the nation, 
and consequently refer it to a period later than his time. 

The parts of Persia bordering on the’ north of Mesopotamia made 
use, it would seem, of the Syriac ritual and church-version ; just as our 

‘ritual and version are in Latin. In the 5th and 6th centuries, Edessa 
was much resorted to by the Persians for the purpose of obtaining i instruc- 
tion in the genuine Nestorian tenets at the celebrated school in that 
place.! Now when these portions of Persia came to desire a version in 
their own language, they had recourse to the Syriac copies, and transla- 
ted from them. ‘Thus arose the Persian version which we at present have 
and which ¥ was probably composed at Edessa. 


§ 82. 


Its source is the Peschito, as is proved by many readings which are 
now to be found only in it and the presenta e. g. Mark 6: Al, , §Meguoay 
‘qaov; Sl, EFarmator zal éiotavro ; 7:2 2, nOoLveais and cour’ éorey are 
wanting ; 20, 0 0é for éleye O€; 81, sig ra Gove for ava uEeooY THY Ooi- 


dh eae pep 5 » Exhoyal amd tod Osvtégov Br8dtov. Asseman. Biblioth. Or. 


< 
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wv; 34, 6 Zore DvavoeyOnre is wanting ; 8: 25, nad éxolnosy adrdv 
ave slepae is wanting ; 9:26, xalt0 daudveov xoakar ; 29, év ynorele 
wat moooevyn ; 10:19, un ulewns, un qovedons; 46, Tiucvoe viog 
Thuaiov; 52, quohovder év ti dw. We find so many examples in 
these few chapters that it is unnecessary to illustrate the matter further. 

This is shown also by many mistakes of the translator which clearly 
sprang from the Syriac. Mark 6:9, add’ inodsdsuevoue cavdchea is 


translated C3 wayuwet KAR they should hold shoes 
lo (Cas Ip Ce ey Should hold shoes 


in detestation, which arose from mistaking the word cba ,t0 put on 


shoes, for 120 , to hate, LX aatos tal. In Mark 7: 11, ddgdv 
, : AS ’ Q 

pou 0 éay é& suv wypelnOye, is given in the Peschito Ojso ne ete 

4 ’ n 

9 2\2 eats0); the first word the Persian translatot mistook for 


eatQDO;£ and rendered approach to me. Mark 7: 34, He looked up 
to heanen ‘and sighed, .»222\0- the derivation of this word from 


9? 
«22.1 misled the translator and he rendered, He looked up to heaven 


and rested. He makes the same mistake in Mark 8: 12, where he 
translates and he rested in his spirit. In Mark 9:3, 06 duvarae dev- 


mre ee . 
*avaLI— O7Q20525 according to the Peschito, he has used one of the 
two significations of 2s, ¢0 see, in Aphel to make white, for the other ; 
and renders they could not bear the sight. The word Baovdexos, in John 
4: 49, which the Syriac renders by fossa 62s, he even took for a 
proper name,.and translated thus: Abdolmelik said to him. 


§ 83. 


This version would be of uncommon value in the criticism of the 
Peschito, had it been preserved without being corrupted, but it is dis- 
figured by many glosses. [. g. in Mark 7: 15, after the words, those 
are they which defilea man, is added, which is a mortal sin ; in Mark 
7: 26, where the Greek woman of Syrophenicia is spoken of, the words 
for she was from Hems, are inserted. Similar additions and explana- 
tions are met with in almost every chapter. We find, moreover, words 
and even sentences twice translated oe g. Mark 6: 49, where the word 

5 


gavraoue. is rendered once by E p) fr 4 deception, and immediately af- 
 terwards by a> a phantom. Mark 8: 14, they had only one loaf 
with them in the ship, the Peschito translates, only one cake ; in this it 


ie 
was followed by the Persian translator, who says first, one cake, (yo 3, 


but translates the word again by loaf, (bs, not a cake, and no loaf 
had they with them inthe ship. (Comp. Mark 6: 7. 31. 43.) 
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Frequently, one of these readings exhibits the Syriac and the other 
the Greek text, as is the case in the last example; and yet we have ne 
reason to suppose that there was so much knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage,and,so many Greek MSS.,in existence in Persia, as to have en- 
abled readers to illustrate and amend their text from the Greek. It is 
more probable that there existed a Persian version from the Greek, which 
was made use of by readers and copyists, and from which these inter- 
polations sprang. Indeed, this extensive empire must have had sever- 
al versions to supply the wants of different provinces in which different 
dialects were prevalent. If we are not influenced by the advantage 
which biblical literature would derive from a careful examination of 
this version, at least the striking and certain similarity of the Persian to 
our own mother-tongue, the German, should induce us to devote espe- 
cial pains to the former, for the purpose of inferring from it the original 
construction of the latter, the roots and former significations of its words, 
and in order to throw light upon historical facts respecting the origin 
and migrations of nations. 


§ 84. 


Besides the version in the Polyglot, there is still another which has 
been published by Wheelock, but is little known among us. It is said 
to have two title-pages, on the first of which is: “ Quatuor Evangelia 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi Persice, ad numerum situmque verborum 
Latine data 1652,” and on the second: “‘Quatuor Evangeliorum Dom- 
ini nostri Jesu Christi versio Persica, Syriacam et Arabicam suavis- 
sime redolens; ad verba et mentem Greci textus fideliter et venuste con- 
cinnata. Londini. 1657.” : 

The editors may indeed have had a MS. containing a version from 
the Greek, but they employed the Syro-Persian text in making out their 
own, thus making lamentable confusion. For they used the MS. of 
Pocock’s from which the text-in the English Polyglot was printed, as 
Pierson himself confesses in the preface to Wheelock’s Gospels: “Cum 
Evangeliis Persicis edendis D. Abraham Whelocus operam navasset, 
tres stbi MSS. Codices impetraverat, Oxoniensem, Cantabrigiensem, 
et alterum Pocokianum; quorum uno descripto, ceteris collatis, fu- 
storem in omnes commentarium destinaverat.”! Had they presented us in 
a state of purity the version made ad verba et mentem Greci textus, we 
would readily have dispensed with the Syriac and Arabic fragrance 
which they boast upon the title-page. 

Lastly, Nadir Shah is said to have caused a Persian version to be com- 
posed from Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Armenian and Hebrew MSS., which 
was published at Ispahan in 1740-41. It can be of little importance to 
New Testament criticism. 


ae Marsh’s Notes and additions to Michaelis Introd. Vol. I. Germ. Ed. 
p- 210-11. : 


1 
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§ 85. 


Our knowledge respecting this version is derived from two sources. 
The first is an Armenian biography of the saints, in the former Royal 
Library at Paris, from which the Bishop of Erivan, by request, trans- 
lated the life of Mesrob into Latin. Richard Simon made use of this.! — 
The other is the Armenian History of Moses Chorenensis, which Whis- 
ton’s sons published, with the title: ““Mosts Chorenensis Historie 
Armeniace Libri IIT. Armeniace ediderunt, Latine verterunt, notisque 
illustrdrunt Guilielmus et Georgius Guil. Whistoni filii, Aule Clarensis 
in Academia Cantabrigiensi aliquamdiu alumni. Londini 1736.” 4to. 
Michaelis drew from this fine document. The two authorities do not 
differ in the main. 


§ 86. 


The version was contemporary with the national alphabet. The in- 
vention of this has immortalized among his countrymen the memory of 
Mesrob, of Hasekos, in the province of Taran. Till his time they em- 
ployed the Syriac alphabet, and it would seem that they made use of the 
Syriac Bible and liturgy in their religious worship. The want of ana- 
tional character occupied much of his attention; and after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts of his own, it was revealed to him, it is said, in a heav- 
enly vision. 

e hastened to communicate his new alphabet to king Uram Scavu, 
and Isaac, the patriarch of the country, who caused schools to be estab-. 
lished in Armenia, in which reading and writing were taught. Mesrob 
himself travelled into Iberia for this purpose. 

On his return he found the patriarch employed in translating from 
the Syriac. There were no Greek MSS. to be had, as Meruzan, a 
Persian viceroy, had caused all Greek books to be burned ; and the Per- 
sians in general permitted no other language or character to be used 
among the Armenians (in the church-service probably,) but the Syriac.” 

When the Ephesian Synod assembled in 431, two pupils of Mesrob, 
Joseph and Eznak, were deputed to it, who brought back with them an 
account of the proceedings of this council, and a carefully written copy of 
the Bible. 

Isaac and Mesrob now threw aside what they had translated from 
the Syriac, and commenced a version from the newly acquired Greek 
copy; but they did not possess the requisite knowledge of Greek.? 


1 Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. Ch. 17. p. 203-205. 
2 Moses Choren. Hist. Arm. L. III. c.54: R. Simon, H. Crit. des versions du 


N. T. 17. Chap. 
3 Mos. Chor. L, Il]. c. 61. The pupils of Mesrob are here called Johannes Ec- 


clensis and Josephus Planensis. 
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This however did not dishearten them. Joseph and Eznak were des- 
patched to Alexandria to perfect themselves in Greek, and the work 
was entered upon for the third time, Moses Chorenensis, the historian, 
himself assisting.' 

According to Bar Hebreus, Isaac and Mesrob, after the translation 


‘from the Greek text was completed, altered it to greater accordance with 


- 


the Syriac.” 

The Greeks lay claim to some merit in regard to this version. John 
Chrysostom is said to have incited and encouraged the Armenians to 
translate the sacred books, when he was banished to Kukus in Armenia. 
They ra et with the Psalter, and then passed to the other canonical 
books.2 The banishment of this father from his country actually coin- 
cides with the period when the idea of a national character entered the 
mind of Mesrob; and the influence of the celebrated stranger may ex- 
plain the revival of his ardent desire of a national character and version. 
The account of the Armenians, however, and that of the biographer of 
John Chrysostom do not exactly agree in respect to the book with which 
a beginning was made; the former naming the Proverbs of Solomon 
and the latter the Psalms. 


§ 87. 


The history we have given of the version does not promise a uniform, 
unmixed text, but rather one made up of various materials—of readings 
from the old Syriac version, readings furnished by the Ephesian MS., and 
also readings from Alexandrian MSS. which the pupils of Mesrob would 
not have failed to bring home with them. ; 

These component parts are easily discoverable in the text. In gen- 
eral it adheres to the Egyptian Recension, but not so closely as not to 
have adopted readings from MSS. of a period anterior to the introduc- 
tion of a Recension into Alexandria. It frequently coincides with 
Codex D in readings peculiar to that MS. alone, or to A and the MSS. 
which Thomas of. Charkel collated in the monastery of the Anto- 
nians ; €. g. Matt. 15: 32, nueoc TOES ElOe, KUL TOOOMED . « . 18: 33, 
oux é0et ouy noi o8. 19: 10, 7 aéria 790 avdooe. Mark 2: 9, tov xoap- 
Bator, noel unaye § sig roy oixoy cov. 2: 26, Epayev, KO Zune wal TOIS 
GUY AUTO OUGE aus ovx éSeore . on re 39, aveun natty Bodaoo ) tout 
elie. 5:33, xat TOEMOvOE 0 menoinus LEI o«. 6: 2 , &endjooorto éy 
tH, dudayn avrov Aéyortes. 6: 23, nai wmocer modhe 6: 55, 7ogart0 
MOVTas én, etc. 

In our history of the text we mentioned certain MSS. which are in- 
deed of recent origin, but are transcripts of ancient MSS. of the xovv} 
Ex00006, viz. Wetsteitt 1, 13, 69, and Griesbach 124; the last of which, 
particularly, contains Asiatic readings, and is allied to the text of the Pes- 
chito. (§ 29), With these readings the Armenian version often coin- 
cides; and it was these, in part, which got into the version through the 


1 Moses Chor. loc. cit. Rich. Simon, Hist. des vers. loc. cit. | ee 
2 Walton Proleg. XIII. n. 16. " 


> Anonym. Vita Chr ysost. c. 113.) Meaxehsdeotar core yodmao? Had TH Oraouy 
Rien: TEOS THY ExElYWY yhorrev MsvarrorjouoFue. 
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Ephesian Codex which the pupils of Mesrob’brought back with them. 
At least itis difficult to refer them to any other source. FE, g. Matt. 5:18, 
amd tov vo Mov nal tov meogntravr. 13, 124.—7: 27, mTaGe avryg 
usyahn opodoa. 13, 33, 124.—12: 14, ot 62 Dooroaior éeh Odviec OuL- 
Bovhiov éafov xat’ avrov. 18, 124.—13: 48, év ty Baotkele tov 
ovgavev, 124.—21: 30, dnoxoudeis eine Ys Uma xugee. 18, 69, 124. 
—23: 10, madny ne cel * Ove nadnyntis UmoY &orer, 124. —26: 36, nad 
Acyet avrois, zadioate. 69, 124.—Mark 3: 34, met avtoy “adyras 
“xadnuevous. 18, 69, 124. —8: 14, xal ef ur) Eva movow éyortes Kororv. 
1,18, 69.—8: 15, biuns Lov ‘Howdecvon. 1s 18k (69. —8: 17, dvahoyl- 
beoGe Ohuydnvoroe, 13, 69, 124.8: 21, aH ody lnm oupistE. 69, 124. 
—10: 11, éav ayn arohtion. 1,18, 69, 124. etc. 

Lastly, ‘many readings are taken from the Peschito. Mark 2: 25,0 
“Inoots éheyev. 6:6, tas xomas dwWaczmy. 8: 24, 25, neginarovrras 
moa ened . 9: 4, ovv Mave ovddahovrtes. 9: 29, norely not 
moosevyy. 10: 43, Veve cote éy Umiv weyas. 12:33, eord ray honour or 
pero. 12: 38, xal gehovyt wy BoTHO Movs. Luke 2: 49, Ore év TH) On 
TOU TATOOS. 9: 6, xara xopmoacg xal xata mOAELS. Among these the 
following, especially, may be reckoned: Matt. 28: 18, xo? éni yng’ xat 
xados ONEOTUALE ME O TATHO MOL, xQYO Gnoctéhae UNAS. 


§ 88 


During the crusades, the rulers of Armenia were closely connected 
with the inhabitants of the West, and became acquainted with the lan- 
guage used in their churches. They strenuously sought an ecclesiasti- 
cal union with them, and this was ardently favored” by king Haitho, 
(Abulpharagius calls him .3la in Hist. Dyn. 502, but Abulfeda 


esa T. V. Ann. Musil. p. 18,) who afterwards abdicated the gov- 


ernment to his son and entered the order of Franciscans. He is even 
said to havetranslated from the Latin into Armenian the Prefaces of St. 
Jerome.! 
Gregory, Bishop of Sis and Patriarch of the Armenians, proposed to 
Haitho an ecclesiastical council for this purpose. In his letter to the 
former king he asserts respecting certain topics of dispute, that it is so 
in Jerome, in Beda the Presbyter, and other Latin fathers.” 

Besides what he here says of the Latin fathers and their writings, he 
appeals to I John 5: 7, in the beginning of his letter, in favor of the 
use of water in mass.* To us this is, at any rate, an evidence that pre- 
paration for an union had been made by aliering the Armenian version 
here and there according to the Latin. 

This same passage was expressly cited again in the Synod which was 
held at Sis in 1807, which could not have happened unless it was au- 
thorized by many copies.*| This change of the Armenian text in con- 


-- 1 Michaelis’ Introd. I. Th. § 69, 4th ed. 

~ 2 Collect. Concil. Labbei et Cossartii edit. Mansii. T. XXV. p. 145. 
3 Ibid. p. 141. 
4 Ibid. p 136. 
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formity with the Latin MSS. can hardly have been the only one; but 
how far the correctors proceeded can be learned only from a collation 
of ancient Armenian MSS. with the modern. 


§ 89. 


The Armenians had several editions of this version printed in the 
17th century, as the MS. copies were so expensive that they could not 
be procured except by the wealthy. By order of a Synod convened in 
1662, the Bishop of Erivan, whom we have already mentioned, was 
despatched to Europe for this purpose by the patriarch. He took up 
his residence in the monastery of Usci, whence in France he was 
called Uscanus. He had the whole Bible printed at Amsterdam in 
1666, and the New Testament alone in 1668, which last was. re- 
printed in 1698. Ihave myself an edition of the four Gospels of the 
year 1680, which I find no where mentioned. It is too small for an 

‘octavo and too large for a 16mo.; and is embellished with a wood-cut 
at the beginning of each Gospel. There is prefixed to it what appears 
to be a catalogue of the chapters or church-lessons. Not understand- 
ing a word of it, I cannot state the place where it was printed, which 
is given in Armenian characters. 

The Bishop of Erivan was charged with altering the text of these 
editions according to the Vulgate, which he was so little desirous of 
concealing, that he himself freely confesses it in the preface.! 

There are some later editions, prepared in the monastery of the Ar- 
menians at Venice, viz: “‘ Novum Domini nostri Jesu Christi_ Testa- 
mentum, Armenice editum a Joanne Zohrab, Deoctore Armeno, 1789. 
Venetiis ex typographia monachorum S. Lazari.” 8vo. The title is 
Armenian; I have given it in Latin as it was translated tome. The 
book contains 1 John 5.7, marked with an asterisk; for, as the Uscan 
edition contained the verse, the editor, as I was informed by a friend 
of his, was unwilling to omit it, although it is found in no ancient Ar- 
menian MS. 'This edition was reprinted in the year 1816. A criti- 
cal edition of the Old and New Testament was prepared in the same 
monastery, and printed in 1805 in large 4to. About twenty MSS. 
were made use of, the various readings of which are subjoined in the 
lower margin. Short scholia, in Armenian, were likewise added in ex- 
planation of the text. 


, 
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§ 90. ’ 


After the death of Alexander, the Greeks multiplied in Egypt; they 
surrounded the throne of the Ptolemies, and possessed themselves of 
the public offices. The language of the court and state officers natu- 


: 1 ie general str le Nouveau Test. des Messrs. Beausobre et L’Enfant. T. 
pels, . 
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rally extended itself into Egypt by degrees, first in the vicinity of the 
court, and then into the remote portions of the country. Yet it could 
not extirpate the hereditary language of the nation, but the latter was 
compelled to adopt many Greek words, and to alter its construction ac- 
cording to that of the former. Thus a third sprung from the mixture of 
the two, which has been called the Coptic language, probably from 
Coptos, then the capital of Upper Egypt, where, ata distance from 
court, the ancient language and manners most pertinaciously retained 
their authority. 

After the fall of the Ptolemies, it began again to rear its head and to 
dislodge fo ts supremse a language which had been introduced by 
foreigners who were now without influence. The Greek, however, 
obtained in Lower Egypt and in the districts bordering on the north- 
ern coast, still longer, it would seem, than in the upper country, on 
account of the brisk trade and commerce with other nations; and fur- 
ther, because in those parts the Greeks settled in the greatest numbers 
and for the longest period. In particular, at Alexandria, its prevalence 
was undisturbed ; Greek writers appearing in this city at avery late 
pericd. 


§ 91. 


At what time the Greek became so nearly extinct that versions were 
required, or how high an authority we may ascribe to these versions, 
may be accurately determined from the copious investigations of a 
man of much merit in this department of learning.! 

Some have asserted that at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, there 
were Egyptian Bishops who could not even sign their names in Greek, 
simple as was the form for that purpose. The fact is not exactly so; 
yet itis remarkable that at least one, Kalosirios, Bishop of Arsinoe, 
was obliged to do it with the aid of an interpreter.2 The Archiman- 
drite, Barsuma, was likewise in the same predicament; but he wasa 
Syrian. The additional assertion that, in the great council at Ephesus, 
certain Egyptians signed their names through an interpreter, is not 
borne out by the records. It is reasonable to suppose that those 
Bishops would not have been deputed to it who were least skilled 
in the language in which the business was transacted. We cannot, 
therefore, expect so much information on this point from what occurred 
in foreign countries, as from those which happened in Egypt itself: 

We here meet in the outset with Father Pachomius, whose rules for the 
monks of the T'abennitic monastery were originally composed by him in 
the Egyptian language, and were subsequently translated into Greek, and 
also by Jerome into Latin.? It has been too hastily inferred from this, 
that no one in the monastery understood Greek ; but so much, certain- 


1 Dr. Friedr. Munter, ‘‘ Uber das Alter der Kopt. Uebersetz. des N. T.” in 
-Eichhorn’s “ Allgem. Biblioth. der bib]. Litteratur,”’ IVth. vol. Ist and 3d articles, 

2 Kahoolovos énionomos Aoowoitov, égunvevovtos avtdy Iovdtov Ocvomdvov ab- 
TOU. aM 

3 Hieronym. Pref.in Reg. S. Pachomii, § 2. ‘ Urgebant autem missi ad me 
ob hanc ipsam causam Leontius Presbyter et ceteri cum eo fratres, accito nota- 
rio; ut erant de Agytiacd in Grecam linguam versa, nostro sermone dictari. 
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ly, was implied in this fact, viz : that Pachomius considered the language 
of the country as the one in which he could make himself understood 
by all without exception, that he regarded it as the current language of 
seven thousand monks; for so high does Pajladius reckon their number. 

Now as Pachomius, in the 189th and 140th section of his rules, re- 
quires all his pupils to learn to read, and they were so far compelled to 
it, even against their will, that every one was to be able read at least 
the New Testament and Psalter, the existence of versions to be read 
is presupposed. For, from the language he uses in his rules, it is clear 
that he did not expect them to understand Greek, and yet he requires 
of them all without exception to learn their letters, to receive instruc- 
tion in reading at certain hours of the day, and to be able to read at 
least the New Testament and the Psalter. 

On one occasion, Father Pachomius sent some of his monastic breth- 
ren to Alexandria, to salute the Archbishop of Alexandria, and to pur- 
chase some necessaries for the sick. An Alexandrian named Theo- 
dore saw them in the Church, and requested them through an interpre- 
ter to permit him to accompany them to the Thebaid. They consented. 
Pachomius kindly received the stranger, and that he might have some 
one to converse with, gave him for a companion an old man who under- 
stood Greek.! 

Theodore, a different person from the preceding, the favorite pupil 
of Pachomius, and his successor after his death, caused the letter pub- 
lished by Athanasius at Easter to be translated into Egyptian, for the 
use of the monastery, that it might serve as a rule for the monks. 
Whenever he addressed the assembled monks, he appointed an interpre- 
ter who repeated his words after him in Greek, for the benefit of the Al- 
exandrians and foreigners who might be unacquainted with the Egyp- 
tian language.” 

An imperial deputy, called duz Arsenius, visited the monasteries in 
Upper Egypt, which were subject to Theodore, in search of a person 
who, it was suspected, was concealed in one of them. In the monas- 
tery of Phebon he assembled the brethren together and questioned them 
on the subject, through an interpreter. Fortunately there was a for- 
eigner in the monastery, a native of Armenia, who knew Greek, and 
defended his brethren so ably before this imperial envoy, that he de- 
parted without further search.? 

We meet with another fact of not much later date than this in Lower 
Egypt, on the Libyan side, in the latter half ofthe fourth century. Pal- 
ladius, who travelled at that period through Egypt, as well as other 
countries, for the purpose of visiting the most celebrated monastic in- 
stitutions, came to Nitria, where he saw John of Lycopolis, one of the 
abbots of the desert, and was desirous of conversing with him. But 
the old man understood so little Greek that he required an interpreter 
in order to converse with the stranger. Yet it appears from the tenor 
of their discourse, that John was conversant with the books of the New 


1 Zoega Catalog. Codie Copticorum MSS. qui in museo Borgiano asservantur, 
Rome mpccex. Codd. Memphit. n. xiv. p. 76, 77, Copt. 81, Lat. 

2 Zoega Catal. Cod. Memph. xxvt. p. 83. Copt. p. 86. Lat. Comp. Codd. 
Sahid. n. cixxvir. p. 371. 

3 Zoega Codd. Memph. xxv. p. 81, 82. Copt. and 85 Lat. 
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Testament. There must, therefore, have existed in Lower Egypt a 
version of these books in the language of the country.! 

One of the founders and most active patrons of the Egyptian monas- 
terles was unacquainted with the Greek language, and was obliged to 
make use of an interpreter when he was addressed in Greek. We 
mean Antonius, who had acquired celebrity as early as the time of the 
Nicene Council. That he was ignorant of Greek, we are informed by 
Palladius, from the mouth of a man who lived a great while with Anto- 
nius, and acted himself as his interpreter.” 

Isaac, another of his interpreters, is also mentioned by Jerome in his 
life of Hilarion, the hermit.* 

As Antonius possessed such extensive repute, he had frequent occa- 
sion to edify others by hortatory letters. Jerome praises certain exhor- 
tations of this nature, seven in number, which were all composed in the 
Egyptian language, and afterwards translated into Greek. 

They have also been published ina Latin version through the press.5 
An extensive acquaintance with the New Testament, as well as the 
Old, is evinced in them, although he could have read it only in his na- 
tive language. 

Athanasius, his biographer, who represents himself as one of the pu- 
pils of this pious man, says that his first determination in favor of re- 
tirement and a contemplative life was occasioned by hearing the Gos- 
pel, and particularly the passage Matt. 19: 21, read in the Church; and 
that he was completely confirmed in it on entering the church the second 
time while the Gospel was being read, and among other passages, Matt. 
11: 34. 

From this time he took up his residence in a district of the Arsinoitic 
name, in Middle Egypt, where in a short time he collected around him 
many pupils, on whom, having assembled them together, he inculcated 
the duties of their calling, in a long discourse in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, 17 diyuntiaxyn govy. The many citations from the Old 
and New Testament, which occur in it, evince a more than ordinary ac- 
quaintance with the Bible.” 


1 Palladii Historia Lausiaca. c. XLIII. De Abbate Joanne urbis Lyco. p 
963. in Magna Biblioth. Vett. Patr.in XVII. Tomos distributa. T. XIII. Paris, 
1604, fol. 

3 Vita Hilarionis, c. 30. “‘Repertis ibi duobus monachis Isaac et Pelusiano, 
quorum Isaac interpres Antonii fuerat. 

2 Palladius c. 26. de Eulogio Alexandrino, p. 941, Lotro, cow choy Aébyoy 
Equsveds adros yéyova, Tov woxagtov’ Avrowiov “Edinviorl uy eiddcos. Eye’ ydo 
T/TUOTEUNY GyLpotéouw Tas yhonoous, nod EQMEVELTE A.VTOUS. , 

4 Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccles. V. Antonius. “ Misit Egyptiace ad diversa 
monasteria apostolici sensus sermonisque epistolas septem, que in Grecam lin- 
guam translate sunt, quarum precipua est ad Arsinoitas. 

5 Biblioth. Patr. per Margarin. De la Bigne, Paris 1576. fol. P. I. p. 91—110. 
Fragments of the Egyptian text, the end of the third, the fourth, and the begin- 


- ning of the fifth letter, are in existence in the Borgian Museum. Zoega Catal., 


Codd. Sahid. n. CLXXI. p. 363. Fragments of others are found in Mingarelli, 
‘Codd. Nanian. Fasc. I. p. CKCVIII. seq. 

6 Athanas. Vit. S. Anton.c.2. Hiondtev eis vay éxxdnotay, xai ovvéBn core to 
svayyéhov dvaywvdonsoOur, xod jnovoe tov xvolov Agyortos 7H mhovoly x. t. he 
©. 3. ‘Qe 08 addy sicehOuy sis cd nvgrandy jnovas év Tw svayyehiv x. T. A. 

7 Athanas. Vit. S. Ant. ¢. 16—45. 
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Subsequently, to escape the intrusions of curiosity, he retired to re- 
moter regions of the Thebaid, where he delivered discourses to the an- 
chorites about him, which are full of biblical passages) __ : 

Athanasius further states, that when Greek philosophers visited him 
he needed an interpreter in order to converse with them.? 

When he spoke or wrote to his own countrymen, he spoke or wrote 
in Egyptian; when he was visited by Greeks, he spoke through an in- 
terpreter. He generally had an interpreter about him; and a writer, 
who had himself acted in this capacity, assures us that he had no know- 
ledge of the Greek language. I do not see what more could be desired 
to substantiate the fact that Antonius did not understand Greek. 

But, it is said, we are told in a biography of him that he learned 
Greek suddenly by a divine miracle. What biography? Were the 
ancients acquainted with any besides those of Athanasius and Evagri- 
us, the latter of which was only a translation of the former? No per- 
son of respectability and talent ventured to attempt one after Athana- 
sius. Jerome excuses himself on account of such a predecessor, and 
Ruffinus represents it as superfluous and impracticable to execute such 
a work after him. What legend is there, then, to appeal to? The 
Bollandists found one which they esteemed worthy of regard; and it 
must possess very great antiquity and authority to contradict contempo- 
rary writers and even the very interpreter of Antonius. But, if he 
did not understand Greek, how happened it that he had, and how 
was it possible for him to have, so intimate an acquaintance with 
the Old and New Testament, except through a version? According 
to Augustine, he could even repeat the whole of the Sacred Scriptures 
from memory ;? which is the less extraordinary, as there were many 
among the dwellers in the desert who could do the same.* 

Thus, in the fourth century, Egyptian versions of the New Testa- 
ment were currentin Nitria, inthe Arsinoitic Nome, in the Thebaid, 
in Upper, Lower, and Middle Egypt. This would certainly be a vener- 
able age for these documents, even were none of them entitled to 
claim a higher antiquity. 

There are, however, hints from which we may infer an earlier exist- 
ence of the Egyptian versions. At the period of Dioclesian’s persecu- 
tion, just at the commencement of the fourth century, the Preetor visited 
Upper Egypt, in search of Christians ; and one giving himself up of his 
own accord, he sat in judgment on him, tried him with the assistance 
of an interpreter, and then sentenced him to death.® 

Hierakas of Leonto, about the close of the 3d century, composed 
books in the Egyptian language ; particularly a treatise on the works 


1 Athanas. Vit. S. Anton. c. 55. 

2 Loc. cit. c. 72. Ire yoty guddcogor dio xAov meds adtov" Eddnves....8é- 
Eldon reds adrods %ypn OC Equnvens. c. 77.” Een mddev Ov Equnrvéas. 

3 Augustin. de Doctr. Christ. L. I. § 4. 


4 Palladius. c. XII. in Ammonio. TTadody 2 xad xowr7) yy axcearan 

I 0. iY youpiy aneor7 ev. 
Vita Abb. Aphthonii ce. XXXIX. “Amoornhitovor méoas tag pins, Comp. c. 
XXXII. de Erone. Epiphan. L. WI. Heres. LVIII. p. 1071, Ev ordpare 0s oxeddw 
mooay youpry arayyéhAovor. 


5 Zoega. Catal. Codd. Memph. n. XIX. p- 20, 21. 
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ofthe six days. Such a production must certainly have been preceded 
by a version of the Mosaic writings.' 

Extensive, however, as were the encroachments of the Greek lan- 
guage until the downfall of the Ptolemies, it was yet steadfastly exclud- 
ed from the temples. Prayers and praises were offered to the gods in 
Egyptian only ; and this was exclusively the language of religious wor- 
ship. From this fact it may have become expedient, perhaps necessa- 
ry, to introduce the Egyptian language into the Christian assemblies, in 
prayer, singing and exhortation ; and hence in a short time there must 
have been occasion for a version of the sacred books.? 


§ 92. 


The Egyptian, or as some prefer to term it, the Coptic language, is 
divided into several dialects, the two principal of which are the Upper 
Egyptian or Thebaic, and the Lower Egyptian or Memphitic. The 
Arabians call the first likewise, Cs M4200 , that of the Upper country, 


the Sahidic; and the other CEAED, the dialect of the Coast, 


although its seat was always at a distance from the coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and it prevailed further in the interior of the country 
towards Memphis. Besides this, they reckon also a third, which is 
called Cs gti, the Bashmuri, or the Bschamyri, of the original 


seat of which we shall speak hereafter.? 


§ 93. 


Several beautiful MSS. of the version of the New Testament into the 
dialect of Lower Egypt are yet extant in the Libraries at Rome, Paris, 
and Oxford. Printed copies of it, also, are in the hands of the learned.4 

Those who are qualified to judge are not, it is true, entirely satisfied as 
to the qualifications or mode of procedure of the editor. But it will ever 
be great merit to have broken the way, and to have been the first to 
bring to light so valuable a document. 

The version was made from the revised text, and in the Gospels fol- 
lows the MSS. BCL, in the Acts and Epistles ABC, and in general 
that class of MSS. which we have denominated Hesychian. We may 
hence infer its value, and how much it deserves to be examined with 
fresh industry. Its MSS. often vary from each other, and the critic 
might thus have excellent employment. 


1 Epiph. L. I. Her. XLVII. § 3. p. 712. Suveyodparo ds “Ehanvinag va 
nod Avyumrvands eEnvnorduevos nod ovvrdkas ths EEanwégor. 

2 Porphyr. De Abstinent. L. IV. § 9. From Porphyry, Euseb. de Prep. Evang. 
L. III. ¢. 4. Steph. p.57. Ed. Vigeri. p. 94. Clem. Alex. Pedagog. L. II. ¢. 2. 
- Venet. 252, 253. 

3 See Quatremére, Recherches sur la langue et la literature de |’ Egypte. 
Paris, 1808. p. 21. for examples extracted from the Arabic-Coptic Grammar of 
Athanasius of Kus. 

4 Nov. Test. Egyptium vulgo Copticum, ex MSS. Bodleianis descripsit, cum 
Vaticano et Parisiensibus contulit,et in Latinum sermonem convertit David 
Wilkins, Oxonii e Theatro Sheldoniano. 1716. 4to. 
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We may determine somewhat from this observation in regard to 
the age of this version; it cannot have been composed before the time 
of Hesychius, i. e. in the middle of the 3dcentury. Now, if it was cur- 
rent in Lower Egypt in the 4th century, the period at which it origin- 
ated is determined with tolerable accuracy; as accurately as can be 
expected in a matter in which we are obliged to draw inferences from a 
comparison of facts, for wantof express and definite information. 


§ 94, 


Woide first presented to the learned world specimens of the Upper 
Egyptian, Sahidic, version of the Gospels, in the readings of a few pa- 
ges which he found in the British Museum.! After him, John Aloys © 
Mingarelli published the text of some fragments of the Gospels which 
belonged to the Library of the Chevalier Nani, illustrating it with notes.? 
Similar fragments existed in the Library of Cardinal Borgia, which were 
examined and the various readings published by Minter, now Bishop of 
Seeland.? He also added Woide’s readings and those furnished by the 
Nanian fragments. Meanwhile Anthony Georgi examined some very 
ancient fragments of the Thebaic version which were in Borgia’s pos- 
session, and which contained by the side of the version the Greek text 
in uncial characters, from which however the former very frequently de- 
viated. They contained John 6: 21—59 and 6: 68—8: 23.4 Such were 
the fragments of the Gospels which were then known and published in 
Europe. : 

The Bodleian Library possesses the Acts according to this version, 
excepting the last four chapters, in a MS. (Cod. Huntingt. 394, 8vo.) 
from which Woide communicated to Michaelis some remarkable read- 
ings, which were published by him.® 

This MS. contains also the Catholic Epistles of John and Jude, and 
a part of the 2d of Peter. The various readings of the first two, viz. 
the Epistles of John and Jude, have been published in the same way 
through Woide’s means.® 

Of the Pauline Epistles there were some fragments in the possession 
of Card. Borgia, which were collated by Minter; and three of them, 
from the two Epistles to Timothy, he published in full, in order to give 
those acquainted with this language an opportunity to judge respecting 
the character of this version.” 


1 John, Andreas Cramer’s “ Beytrige zur Beférderung theologischer und an- 
derer wichtigen Kenntnisse.” III. Th. 1779. 


2 Hgyptiorum codd. reliquie Venetiis in bibliotheca Nanianaasservate. Fasc. 
I. Bononiz. 1785. F : 

3 M.Friedr. Munter Comment. de indole vers. N. T, Sahidice Hafnie 1789. 

4 Fragmentum Evangelii S. Johannis Greco-Copto-Thebaicum seculi IV. Ad- : 
ditamentum ex vetustissimis membranis lectionum evangelicarum. .. ex Ve- 
literno Museo Borgiano. . . opera et studio F. Augustini Antonii Georgii ere- 
mite Augustiniani. Rome apud. Ant. Fulgonium. 1789. 4to. 

5 J.D Michaelis Oriental. exeget. Bibliothek IIT. Th. p. 199-208. 

6 Idem. X. Th. 1776. p. 198-214. 


7 M. Friedr. Minter Comm. de indole vers, N. T. Sahid.—accedunt fragmenta 
Epist. Pauli ad Timotheum, § 16. n. 65. seq. 
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About the same time, Adler transcribed some passages of Matthew 
and Luke out of the increasing treasures of the Cardinal, and subse- 
quently communicated them to Woide, who continued to collect frag- 
ments with laudable assiduity. The latter gathered single chapters of 
the Gospels and Epistles, and evensmaller quotations, from church MSS., 
_ and procured further fragments from Upper Egypt,! and with the aid of 
what had already been published through the press, gradually succeed- 
ed in compiling a Sahidic New Testament, which has indeed many 
chasms, but is of great consequence in criticism and philology. Woide 
died without having completed his undertaking, but it was ably finished 
by Henry Ford, who corrected some mistakes of Woide’s, and published 
the whole in a splendid form with several additions, as an appendix to 
Codex Alexandrinus.” 

Unfortunately neither of the two English scholars had access to the 
Borgian collection, which contained many additional fragments of the 
Gospels and Pauline Epistles ; among others the Epistles to the Philip- 
pians entire, excepting a few verses, and some chapters of the Apo- 
calypse. Zoega has given a valuable catalogue of the passages suppli- 
ed by these fragments, which must be sought in the Museum at Vel- 
letri by some future editor of the Sahidic New Testament.? Had he, 
instead, incorporated these supplements into his excellent work on the 
Borgiano-Egyptian MSS., we should have possessed what must now be 
sought anew. In place of this he contented himself with presenting but 
three fragments, Ephes. 5: 21-23. Rev. 19: 7—18. Rev. 20: 7—21: 3.4 


§ 95. 


Its text closely resembles that of the Hesychian MSS. It isnot, how- 
ever a revised text, but that of the xovvy éxdoavg, which is indeed very 
similar to the Hesychian, having proceeded from it. But in general it 
has no precise character, frequently agreeing withthe Cambridge MS. 
D in peculiar readings, and frequently likewise containing peculiar varia- 
tions of its own of considerable importance. 

We will extract some readings, at present found onlyin D. In Luke 
8: 41, the Sahidic version omits the words, in7joyze xai; Luke 8: 42, it 
reads ano dvnoxovoa, instead of the clause xal avty aneOvnoxev; Luke 
8: 43, ovz ioyvoev Un ovdevos GeganEvOrvrac is thus given, Hv OVE Eig 
‘oyvev Geounevoas’ 9: 10, for sg ronoyv éosuoy m0A. . . xa. Budo, 
it reads eo xwpuny deyouevny By Ooaida’ 9:37, év v7 ens yucog—oue 
ro Nukoas’ 13: 25, xai ngoverv tyy Ovoay, it omits tv Pvgay, and in 
13: 27, the words mo@ev éor€* 22: 24, aurmy doxet elvar—ayv ein’ 32: 
26, vewregos—pinooregos * 23: 14, edgor éy rw avOeung rovTH altvoy 
—sdgov aitiov; John 6: 23, the words evzaguotnoartog tov xugiov 
are excluded ; 6:25, wide yéyovas—ade élnAvOag* 7:10, we is wanting 
before év xounta@’ 7: 23, guol yohare—nog éuol yokate* 7: 52, nal 


“1 Woidii De vers. biblioram Eegypt. dissert. c. 2. De vers. N. T. Sahid. 

2 Appendix ad editionem N. T. e cod. MS. Alexandrino a C. G. Woide des- 
cripti, in qua continentur fragm. N. T.—dialecti superioris Hgypti etc. Oxone 
Typograph. Clarendon. 1799. fol. 

3 Zoega, Cat. Codd. Copt. MSS. Musei Borgian. p. 103—106. 


4 Zoega, loc. cit. p. 218—20. 
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ie ¢ Oti—xad ids tas yougas, Ore" 10: 2, oyuny éor1—avirog or 0 
mOUuyy * 10: 12, aomaces aura xei—ognates wat’ 11: 33, évefouun- 
Outo Tw NvElMaTL, HL éragaksy éavrov—érugayon TO MVELMATL, WS 
EuPouuciuevos: 11: 39, 9 adehg j— Meo do 71 cOehgn 12: 29, oor 
Ty VEY OVEVEL—OTL Booven, yeyovev 12: 30, i gov" yiyovev—y guvi 
nhoev- 13: 36, UmOyO éyo’ 17: 5, ngo tov TOV “0GKOV EVOL, Tetgee 
coi—nave ool mg0 TOU yEveod at tov x0omov* 18:1, yEtuUag oor, z0U 
Kedgov * 20: 22, évequanos avroigual.... 

We will give a few examples of such readings as are peculiar to it 
alone. John 6: 33, 0 yao agtos ovros viog rou “Ge0b éori* 6: 39, va 
ous d&dm ne Oe, i) anodéow é ovroy, adhe avacrnow avTOvs” 7: 1, 
éCytour MUTOD év 1 van, nul theyov * 7: 26, ot HOYOVTES nai ob GOYe- 
EQEIC, ore’ 10: 7, eu 0 mouury tov nooBaray 10: 31, oi ‘/ovdutor, 
‘va éxBodkwouy avrov" 10: 33, ov Aidabouey Os, ahh ore ‘Phaoqnusis * 
14: 22, “Jovdas 0 Kavavicns, HUE, tl YEVOvED, Ore nuiv medherg éu- 
qavite Osavrov, nal OUY! mEhLELS EupPuriCELY GEAUTOY 1M KOOUE x. T- A. 

The extracts from the Huntington MS. of the Sahidic Acts of the 
Apostles, which Woide has presented, all tend to show that there is a 
remarkable similarity between the text of Codex D and that of the Sa- 
hidic version. From the specimens which he has given it is indeed ve- 
ry great. 

There is no Greek MS. now extant which exhibits the xoev7 Exdoors 
of the text of the Catholic Epistles. Their appearance in this version, 
it is true, resembles very much that of the MSS. of the Hesychian edi- 
tion; they are not, however, perfectly like them, but exhibit variations 
which confirm what we have before said concerning the text which is the 
basis of this version. We will cite some examples which will convince 
us of the unregulated condition of the text. 1 Epistle of John 1: 2, 
xoul épavegaty nuly, Emoanams v aveny™ 0 EWOUKO ME v %.T. A. 2: 17, 

0 dé moray 10 O&Anua TOV GEov, mEvEl sls TOV aleve., WS AUTOS mevEr ete 
aiove. Thus Cyprian also read the passage : “ Qui autem fecerit vol- 
untatem Dei, manet in eternum, quomodo Deus manet in eternum.”’ 
(Tract. I. De Hab. virg. and De lapsis. Serm. tus.) In 1 John 3: 
10, this version reads fiutoad of ma¢ 0 un mou drxacoovyny, as like- 
wise Origen (Comment. in Joh. T. IV. Opp. p. 323,) and Tertullian 
(De pudicit. C. 19) : mag 6 cm oy dixavog... . 1 John 4: 2, yey oo— 
HETUL TO TLVEL MEL tou Osvv, nal tO mVEL Le ™7S mhavng. 3d Epistle | of 
John 3, Magrvoovrr ay MEOL OOU ey alndele, and verse 10, xal 7) «o- 
nov. émt TOUT. OVdE Enwdeyevae Vuas, OVdE enwdeyEetar adEhGors. 

It is nearly so with Paul’s Epistles. They ordinarily adhere to the 
MSS. ABC, or to ABCDEFG ; sometimes also to DEFG, or some of 
these MSS., tt they stand alone, unsupported by the rest. ‘The last 
case occurs, e. g. in 1 Cor, 2: 4, mevdorg cogias; 3: 13, anoxadupon- 
costae DE; 10: 37, where after anioray, the MSS. DEFG subjoin &¢ 
dsinvor ; 12: 10, where the version reads dvaxouors, like G. ; 14: 14, — 
gay mood zormees FG; Galat. A: 21, tov voKuor ovx avayivdsonete ; 98, 
ymEig—rexver_ EOTE DEG; 6: 2, civanhnoooste G; Col. 2: 8, é% TOU 
OTOMATOS Bum a) exnogeveoire G; 3: 13, ovro wal UMErs mOvEiTs 
DEFG ; 2d Thess. 1: 12, it omits the word Xouoroi after cov xvolov 
quoy * nood, like DE; 2: 2, it has ano TOV vOOS vuoy, like DE; 1 Tim. 
2: 1, naganodet otv nowror, like DE; 2: 5, duadoysonon, like FG; 


Se 


od 
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6: 17, rors ndovotorg tov viv aidvos, DE; and navra mlovolwg eis 
anohavovy, likewise like DE. 

It contains, however, variations not found in any other MSS. ; as, 1 Tim. 
2: 7, adnd. hey. ov Wevdouct, év toig &Iveou év mloternal adnOele ; 8: 
2, av0oa vngadloy év owpoodvyn, xoomcor ; 8:15, m0 Ost év onxw Oso 
WUTOS avadroEpPEsHat, HtLg €ort orvdog; 6: 10, @edagyvola, n tees 
ef auroy anethavnoey ; 6: 20, tiv nagadynxny gdakor, nv nagé- 
Onno OOl, EXTOEM. . .. « 

Considering the city through which the Greek language was in- 
troduced into Egypt, and its situation in respect to different parts of the 
country, and estimating accordingly the progress of Hellenism by a 
gradual communication to remote districts, it cannot be denied that the 
Greek must have reached the Thebaid late, gained a comparatively 
feeble footing, and there first fell into decay and disuse at the extinction 
of the power of the Ptolemies. Alexandria, situated on the borders of 
the country, or rather itself the entrance to Egypt from the sea, was the 
place whence Hellenism diffused itself first in the vicinity, then gradu- 
ally, step by step, into the remotest districts. In the vicinity of Alex- 
andria, Hellenism constantly received fresh sustenance, while the parts 
of the country more remote from court, the special rendezvous of the 
Greeks, were less subject to the intrusions of them and their language. 
Hence, when the ancient language again reared its head, after the ex- 
tinction of the Greek supremacy, it first asserted its prerogative where 
its strength was greatest, viz. in Upper Egypt. Consequently, it was in 
this part of the country that a version of the Bible in the national lan- 
guage was first needed and desired. 


_ I derive a further argument for ‘the very high antiquity of the Theba- 


ic version from the character of its language. It is surprising to find 
in the language of the Upper Egyptian version a much greater 
number of Greek words, than are contained in the language of the 
Memphitic or Lower Egyptian version; as exactly the reverse would 
be expected, viz. that the latter should be most disfigured and corrupted 
by the Greek. The solution of this thing lies in the difference between 
the versions in point of antiquity. When the Memphitic version was 
composed, the Egyptian was already to a considerable degree purified 
from foreign innovations ; while, on the contrary, when the Sahidic ver- 
sion was executed, the language still contained the old foreign materials 
which had been forced into it by the supremacy of the Greeks. 


§ 96. 


In the Borgian Museum there were found small fragments of a third 
Egyptian version, the language of which differs from both of those 
which we have just been considering. These contained the passages 
1 Cor. 7: 836—9: 16, and 14: 33—15: 35, which were published by 
two scholars nearly at the same time, although, to say the least, inde- 
pendently of each other; viz. by Georgi at Rome, and by Munter at 
Copenhagen.! The Cardinal subsequently obtained further fragments 
of this version, viz. two passages of Isaiah, and the following of the New 


1 Georgi in Pref. ad Fragm. Joann. Greco-Copto-Thebaicum, §. 12. p. LV. 
seq. Munter in Commentat. de vors. N. T. Sahid. §. 12. 13. p: 75. seq. 
31 
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Testament: John 4: 28—34. 4: 36—40. 4: 43—47. 4: 48—53. 1 Cor. 
6: 9—9: 16. 14: 3—15: 35. Ephes. 6: 18 to the end. Philipp. 1: 1 
—2: 2.1 Thess. 1: 1—3:5. Heb. 5: 10—10: 22. These, like the 
former, were published by two competitors, equally independent of 
each other, in the same cities, Rome and Copenhagen. Zoega adorned 
his catalogue of the Borgiano-Coptic MSS. with them,! and Engelbreth 
published them separately,2 The former gave only the bare text, with- 
out any addition, and even without any division of the words. Engel- 
breth bestowed more pains upon it, accompanied it with a version, 
with an introduction and critical notes at the end, and gained himself 
the credit of accomplishing with industry and ability what must at 
any rate have been done. On the other hand, there are some discrep- 
ancies between them in regard to the text, the true reading of which 
frequently appears to be on the side of Zoega, by whom the original 
could be consulted repeatedly and at pleasure, and accurately inves- 

tigated. 
“falhese fragments, the language of which is neither Thebaic nor Mem- 
phitic, led father Georgi to the opinion that a third dialect was now 
discovered, viz. the Bashmuric. In looking around for the district in 
which this dialect was prevalent, several reasons led him to fix upon the 
Oases, and particularly the Ammonian Oasis; and he even termed it 
the Ammonian dialect.4 

His mistake as to Bashmur, or the country of the Bashmurites, was cor- 
rected by Zoega, who proved that Bashmur was a country to the eastward 
of the Delta, which was consequently the seat of the Bashmurian dialect 
and version.» A French scholar has shown more at length and from a 
citation of numerous passages, that Bashmur was situated in the Delta to 
the East, between the Damietta and Ashmunerroman arms of the Nile. 
Yet, from the striking analogy of these fragments with the dialect of 
Upper Egypt, he was induced to transfer the seat of the dialect which they 
present towards Upper Egypt; and in order to avoid the force of the 
passage in Athanasius of Kus, who enumerates but three dialects in 
Egypt, he makes the two Upper Oases, the smalier and greater, to be 
situated not in Egypt, but by its side, without it.® 

The Danish scholar, who investigated and published the first frag- 
ments nearly at the same time with Georgi, came to a different conclu- 
sion from this. He flatly denied that their peculiarity of language was 
sufficient to require the admission of a separate dialect, and maintained 
that it was only a variety of the Upper Egyptian.” Engelbreth, on the 
other hand, endeavored to sustain the title of this version to be considered 


1 Zoega, Catal. p. 145—169. 


2 W.F. Engelbreth Fragm. Basmurico-Copt. Vet. et Nov. Test. que in Mu- 
seo Borgiano Velitris adservantur, etc. Haunie, 1811. 4to. 


3 Observat. sur les fragm. Coptes-Bashmouriques publiés par M. Engelbreth. 
Article de M. Champollion le jeune. p. 350—361, dans les Annales Encyclopé- 
diques. Fevrier, 1818. : 


4 Georgi lib. cit. Pref. § 14—17. 


5 Zoega Cat. p. 140—144. Quatremére, Recherches sur la langue et la littera- 
ture de 1’ Egypte. Sect. V. p. 147. seq. 


§ Quatremére, Recherches. p. 216, 217. 
7 Munter Comment. de vers. N. T. Sahid. § 12. p. 77. 
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as a distinct dialect, which he asserts to be the Bashmuric, the seat of 
which was in the Delta.! Champollion the younger, however, who re- 
views his position, perceives no necessity of supposing it a peculiar dia- 
lect. The Janguage of the third version, he thinks, was intermediate 
between the Upper and Lower Egyptian, the seat of which was probably 
Faiom.? 

It would seem that in the investigation of this question, which we 
cannot here discuss, sufficient distinction has not been made between 
dialect and idiom. The softness of pronunciation which is one peculi- 
arity of this version, (inasmuch as it almost always avoided the aspirates, 
©, @, X, as also Phet and Chei, and instead of P, the enunciation of 
which seems to have been impossible, uses, like Alcibiades, the letter 
A,,) as likewise the permutation of -4 for O, and £ for 4, are perfect- 
ly within the limits of an idiom. ‘The case is the same in respect to par- 
ticular words which are current only‘in certain districts.? If there be no 
peculiar form added in the variation of verbs and nouns, so that a 
difference is not only manifest in the pronunciation or in particular 
expressions, but is inherent in the structure of the language, it cannot 
be regarded as a dialect. 

But this is not the case with the (so called) Bashmuric fragments. In 
the forms which they exhibit they adhere to the Thebaic dialect, yet 
not so exclusively as not to adopt some from the Memphitic; being a 
kind of combination of the two. On this account, I have long indulged 
the conjecture that they represented the idiom of Middle Egypt. If 
Champollion restricts this supposition to the province of Faiom, I can- 
not see what absolute objection there can be against him, but I am de- 
sirous of seeing the promised arguments in favor of that district. 

This is not, however, the only Egyptian idiom of which remains are 
extant. Zoega tells us of a monastic legend which vibrates between 
the Thebaic, Memphitic, and Bashmuric dialects, and of which he is 
inclined to make a fourth.* 

A more important question to us is, what text the third version fol- 
lows? Engelbreth presents us with the collation of it, the result of 
which is as follows. The fragment John 6: 28—53, usually adheres to 
the MSS. BCL. The Pauline Epistles follow the MSS. ABC; but 
they are not confined to this regulated text, and frequently make a di- 
gression to DEFG, or some one of these MSS. Hence they exhibit 
the ancient text of the unrevised or common edition. This state of the 
text terminated in the last half of the 3d century in Egypt and Asia; 
so that we see the antiquity to which this version lays claim. The char- 


1 Engelbreth Fragmenta Basmur. Copt. § 2. p. VII. seq. 
2 Observations dans les Annales Encyclopédiques. Fevrier, 1818. 


3 Among the words enumerated as peculiar to the Bashmurie dialect, (Engel- 
breth Fragm. Basmur. Copt. p. IX.) are, in Isai. V. 20. KEMETC, and in [sai. 
V. 25, SNET; yet both occur in the Memphitic version under the forms 
XEMC and SQNT. The word overa is the same as Ovot ; and tom is used in 
the Thebaic dialect for ovy7Sevo., (Minter, Commentatio de indole version. NV. T. 
Sahidicw,p. 81.) For 6cta, i. e. évdoumrwy, in Isai. V. 24, the expression OEMIO, 
in the Memphitic O4MZIO, is used, meaning mhcéowa; i. e. simply the literal 
term instead of one highly figurative which cannot be made use of with propri- 
ty in every language. : 

4 Zoega, Catalog. Codd. Sahid. n. CLXXII. 
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acter of the language supports this claim. It is as corrupt and as much 
mixed with Greek words, as we have seen the Thebaic version to be ; 
and in the case of the latter we regarded this characteristic as evidence 
of its antiquity. 

But here I cannot help doubting whether the third be really a dis- 
tinct version made from the original text. It follows the 'Thebaic ver- 
sion step by step and word for word, in such a manner that it would 
seem as if the latter was thankfully adopted as it was, and only tran- 
scribed into the third idiom. Whenever the Thebaic retains the Greek 
expression, this does so too; where the Thebaic adopts a peculiar phra- 


seology, so does this: e.g. 1 Cor. 9: 15, xevoion, NAW Tp eY yan 
ELCOVENT , Phil. 1: 10, cxgdoxonor, EXLEN-NORI ACUI 


ESOVN EPATEN e Where it deviates for a moment from the 
Thebaic reading, it is either from an error of the copyist (e. g. 1 Cor. 


9: 14,) or a gloss. (Heb. 7: 20. NAGUAENES .) 


It would be almost wholly impracticable to compare these fragments 
with the Thebaic text, were it not for the facilities for the purpose fur- 
nished us by Engelbreth. He collected as many of tlie corresponding 
Thebaic passages as he could find in the Borgian Museum, and placed 
the third version by their side. We thus obtain the following passages, 
which are wanting in Woide: 1 Cor. 15: 5—53. Philipp. 1: 7-23. 
1 Thessal. 1: 4—3: 6. Heb. 9: 2—11. 9: 24—30. 10: 5—10. 


ETHIOPIC VERSION. 
§ 97. 


; In the time of Constantine the Great, a merchant, or some inquisitive 

person belonging to Tyre, made a voyage to Ethiopia through the Red 
Sea. He and the whole ship’s company were murdered by the negroes, 
with the exception of two youths, Frumentius and A‘desius, who were 
carried to the king as slaves, and on account of their talents met with 
an agreeable lot at court. After the king’s death, during the minority 
of his son and the regency of his mother, Frumentius endeavored to es- 
tablish in these regions the Christian religion, to which he adhered ; and 
when sure of success, took a journey to Alexandria to Athanasius, by 
whom he was consecrated bishop, invested with plenary authority and 
provided with assistants.' 

This Frumentius is mentioned by Athanasius in his apology to the 
Emperor Constantius in which he complains that he had been persecu- 
ted even by letters tothe government of Ethiopia, and that Frumentius, 
bishop of Axum, had been summoned to be indoctrinated in Arianism.” 


1 Ruffinus in the first book of his continuation of Eusebius’ Church history 
(which is called in some editions Eusebius’ 10th book,) 9th chap. Socrat. Hist. 
Eccl. L. I. c. 19. Theodoret. Hist. Eccl. L. I. c. 23. Sozomen. L. II. ¢. 24. Abul- 
pharag. Hist. Dyn. p. 135. text. Arab. 

2 Athanas. Apol. ad Constant. c. 29, 
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He quotes a summons of this kind, in which Frumentius is suspect- 
ed of being an adherent to Athanasius, and is called upon to appear 
before George, patriarch of Egypt, and have his creed examined.! 

_Cedrenus-and Nicephorus Callistus, therefore, clearly erred in as- 
signing the foundation of Christianity in Ethiopia to the times of Jus- 
tinian,” and appear to have taken the mission of Nonnosus to Axum 
which occurred under this emperor, for an attempt at conversion, although 
nothing is said of religious objects.? 

Now while Frumentius was prosecuting with so much vigor his pro- 
ject of converting the Abyssinians, he must have conceived the idea of 
a version of the sacred bouks in the language of the country, if not for 
the benefit of the people, at least for the use of those who were prepar- 
ing for the ministry.. One alone could not have seemed sufficient for 
such an extensive territory, in which there was so great a variety of dia- 
lects. An Arabic writer, who saw a part of Abyssinia, reckons more 
than fifty varieties of language in the district of Zaila alone.* 

The Abyssinians mention with especial honor among their first 
preachers of Christianity, one Aba Salama;° and it is to him that a na- 
tive poet and an Ethiopic martyrology ascribe the translation of the books 
of the Law and Gospel from the Arabic into the native language.® Yet 
we must have great doubts as to the character of the original Arabic 
text, from which this version was made; or else the version we have 
cannot have been the work of a man so highly venerated among his 
countrymen. 

It is composed in the ancient dialect of Axum, which, when another 
dynasty from Sewa mounted the throne, was compelled to yield the 
palm to the Amharic dialect, the latter becoming the court language.” 
It was first published through the press at Rome, and afterwards reprint- 
ed in the English Polyglot.® 


“1 Ibid. e. 31. 
2 Cedren. Annal. L. XVII. c. 32. Niceph. Hist. Eccles. L. VIII. c. 35. 


3 Photii Biblioth. Cod. 3. 


4 Macrizi Hist. regum Islamit. in Abyssinia, edit. Theodor. Rinck. Lugdun. 
Bat. p. 14. text. Arab. 
5 Jobi Ludolphi Hist. #thiop. L. III. c. 2. edit. Orig. 


6 Idem. Comment. in Hist. Ath. L. IIL. c. 4. p.295. 
7 Idem. Hist. Athiop. L. I. c. 15. 


8 In the year 1584 the first vol. appeared at Rome in 4to. containing the four 
Gospels, the Apocalypse, the Catholic Epistles, the Epistle of Paul to the He- 
brews, and lastly the Acts. In the following year, the remaining thirteen Pau- 
line Epistles appeared in a second volume. It is objected to this edition that it 
is anything but correct. Afterwards appeared separately: ‘ S. Johannis Apos- 
toli et Evangeliste Epistole Catholice tres, Arabice et /Ethiopice, curd ac industria 
Jo. Georg. Nisselii et Theodori Petrei. Lugd. Bat. 1654.” 4to. and “ S. Jude 
Apostoli Epistole Cathol. versio Arab. et Ethiop. a Jo. Georg. Nisselio et Theod. 
Petreo. Lugd. Bat. 1654.” 4to., in which there is said to be some amendment of 
the Ethiopic text. The whole N. T. appeared in 1657 in the London Polyglot, 
(for which a faulty and frequently illegible MS. was used,) on the whole no bet- 
ter than before, or, as Ludolf says: “‘retentis mendis veteribus et novis super - 
additis.’ The fidelity of the subjoined Latin version, likewise, is not much 


commended. 
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§ 98. 


The text of the four Gospels does not adhere constantly to any class 
of MSS. Sometimes it appears to agree with the Egyptian emendation ; 
then again with the Constantinopolitan ; frequently likewise with the 
third, which we have termed Origen’s edition. We find in it, how- 
ever, readings of ancient date, which occur in Codex D, on the margin 
of the Philoxenian version, or in the Latin versions antecedent to Jerome. 
It would seem, therefore, "either that several versions are combined in 
this one copy (which i is very possible, as the Abyssinian with whom Job 
Ludolf was acquainted remarked a great difference between our print- 
ed copies and the MS. ones of his own country) ; or else several MSS. 
of different Recensions were used in the composition of this version. 

It cannot be denied that two readings have frequently been united in- 
to one ; as in Luke 6: 48, where some . MSS. after catevoar aveny read 
Ove TO xaos oixodoueioou avrny, instead of téPeuehioro yao ént 
métoav, and others Tedemehioeo yao nahos, and this version unites the 
two thus, zeGeushiwro yao xaAwe, dv: 10 xahog oinodoustod at aUutny. 
In Luke 9: 4, some MSS. read instead of zai éxeiden éeoyeod:e the 
opposite mud ‘euerGev rc) ékeoyeode, others wo é&eoveo0e; and the 
Ethiopic, xai éxstOev uy e€eozeods, Ewe eSeoyeode. In Luke 9: 39, 
the Constantinopolitan MSS. have 0 viog wou 0 ayan7tog and the Egyp- 
tian 0 viog wou 6 éxhedeyuévos ; the version has both. In Luke 11: 13, 
some MSS. have the reading ayadov doua for mVvEvuee ayvov, and the 
Ethiopic version has ayadov dome. TMVEVLATOS ayiov. In John 6: 69, 
the Egyptian Recension has ov él 0 ayos tov Peov; the Constantino- 
politan, ou. ei 0 Xeuor0s « 0 vidg tov Peou Cuvros ; the Ethiopic,su iO 
Xouoros, 0 ayLog viog tov Geou Caveos. In John 12: 28, doEaooy cov 
70 ovone, some MSS. read dokaooy gov tov vidy; this version, ddga- 
GOv GOV TO Ovouc xai tov vior, etc. I trust there is no need of ac- 
cumulating further proofs, to convince us that the text of the Gospels is 
derived from various constituent sources. 

The editors were least successful in respect to the book of Acts. 
They possessed only a very imperfect copy of it, and were frequently 
obliged to translate into Ethiopic themselves in order to supply deficien- 
cies. This they generally did from the Vulgate ; and of this fact they 
make no secret. In the preface to the Acts they say: “‘Istacacta aposto- 
lorum maximam partem Rome translata sunt e lingué Latind et Grecd 
in Authopicam propter defectum protographt.”) 

That the translator of the Gospels had a Greek MS. before him is 
clear from the mistakes and misapprehensions which we find. In Matt. 
e 13, he took éy oolocg for 6 doeoe or év O0ét, on mount Zebulon; in Mark 

93. he interprets the phrase odov movstv, to ride, instead of to go on 
a anodourmaterr, in Mark 8: 31, he regards as synonymous with 
Oonrortery ; the word éqnusola he could not comprehend, but, trans- 
lates && Eqnusgias " ABvo, in Mark 1: 5, as though it meant éy Neeoaes 
"Ave, and in the 8th verse has entirely ‘omitted it. 

The Eaistles of Paul were translated from a Greek original, as I in- 


1 Walton, Proleg. XV. Ewe Comm. in Hist. Ath. L. III. c. 4. p. 297, 
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fer from a very ludicrous mistake in the version. In 1 Cor. 12: 28, the 
words zai ovg wév &Gero are rendered thus: ‘‘ God set an car in the 
church etc., which rendering originated in a misconception of the little 
word ous. 

The text of these, however, as well as of the Catholic Epistles, ad- 
heres with tolerable exactness to the Egyptian Recension, as might be 
aes from the situation of the country and its ecclesiastical rela- 

ions. 

_ The Apocalypse, likewise, adheres to the same Recension. This ver- 
sion, venerable for its antiquity, and valuable on account of the text 
which it follows, certainly merits greater attention than has been devo- 
ted to it, and ought to be published anew in an edition founded on good 
MSS. Such a work might with peculiar propriety occupy the attention 
of the British Bible Society. 


ARABIC VERSIONS. 


§ 99. 


In the 96th year of the Hegira, the 718th of the Christian era, at the 
death of Alwalid the son of Abdolmelek, the Arabs had already con- 
quered the East, subjected Egypt and the whole northern coast of Afri- 
ea to their sway, and founded a kingdom in Spain. Their language 
extended itself with their victories into all the three quarters of the 
globe. 

The Christians in Asia and Africa who held the creed of the Nestori- 
ans and Monophysites, were treated under the dominion of the Caliphs 
with less severity than their brethren. Both these sects retained their 
patriarchs, one of whom had his seat at Antioch, and the other, as head 
of the churches of Egypt and Africa, at Alexandria. In Spain the 
Arabic supremacy did indeed cause some changes, but without on the 
whole doing much injury to Christianity. 

In proportion as the language of the conquerors gained universal cur- 
rency, the necessity among Christians of Arabic versions of the Sacred 
Scriptures became more urgent. In particular Alwalid Ben Abdol- 
melek added to this necessity, by prohibiting Christians from using any 
other tongue but the Arabic in all public transactions of business. 


Latino-Arabic Version. 


§ 100. 


The natural consequence was soon seen. Alwalid had not been long 
dead, when, aboutthe middle of the 8th century, in Spain, the sacred 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were translated into Arabic. 
Of this version only, among all the Arabic versions, do we know the 


I Gregor. Abulpharag. Hist. Dynast. Dyn. VIL. p. 201. Arabic text. 
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age and the author. It was John, Bishop of Seville, who, when the 
Latin language was constantly falling more and more into disuse, exe- 
cuted this version for the benefit of Christians, and also, as he trusted, 
of the Moors.! It was made, as we should expect, from the Latin, and 
from the text of Jerome, which, in the 7th century, had become gener- 
ally current in Spain. The use, therefore, which could have been made 
of it in criticism, must have consisted chiefly in consulting it for the 
purpose of restoring the text of Jerome’s edition. The Jesuit Mariana 
saw many MS. copies of it in his time. 


Arabic Version from the Syriac. 
§ 101. 


The Syrians under the patriarchate of Antioch felt equal need of 
an Arabic version. One was executed from the Peschito. ‘Thomas 
Von Erpe has published the Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline and Cath- 
olic Epistles, according to this version, in his Arabic edition of the New 
Testament.2 His MS. contained a different text of the Gospels. 

The text of the Acts bears the most manifest marks of its origin. In 
Acts 1:1, tov uév nowtov Aoyov énovnoauer is translated by the Pes- 


chito— Adhd 10,0 loA2, and by Arab. Erp. nt XS 
Ya Lsxo ;—xa0l vegedy inthoBev airov ond tov OpIahuov av- 
i ~A . o0 vy 
tay, (Acts 1:9.) Oras — emaZ}o oisa5 fiaso,— 
ge2sac Cre CSplgs ey bss ahs sual idov 
evdoes Ovo, (Acts 1: 10,) SEA tL Qn2)0| ;—Anre 


1 Mariana de Reb. Hispan. L. VII. c. 3. “Joannes Hispalensis presul di- 
vinos libros.lingua Arabica donabat utriusque nationis saluti consulens: quoni- 
am Arabice lingue multus usus erat Christianis eque atque Mauris; Latina 
passim ignorabatur. Hjus interpretationis exempla ad nostram etatem conservata 
sunt ; extantque non uno in loco in Hispanis.”’ 


2 He published it from a MS. in the Library at Leyden, “ex elegantissimo bib- 
hhothece nostre codice, manu exarato in monasterio S. Joannis, in Thebaidos de- 
serto, anno ere Diocletiani ... . 1059 id est Christi 1342.” He obtained, 
moreover, from Francis Raphelung a collation of the Acts and Epistles in anoth- 
er MS. The following work first appeared as a kind of experiment: “ Pauli 
Apostoli ad Romanos Epistola Arabice. Ex Bibliotheca Leidensi. Leide in 
Typographia Erpeniana ling. Orient. 1615.” 4to. Though not mentioned on the 
title-page, the Epistle to the Galatians was published with it. In the following 
year the whole New Testament appeared : “‘ Novum D.N. J. Christi Testam. 
Arabice ex bibliothecd Leidensi, edente Thoma Erpenio, Leide in Typogr. ling. 
Orient.” A. 1616. 4to. The MS. of which Raphelung communicated a collation 
was probably the same as that from which the Epistle to Titus was printed at 
the Raphelengian press. ‘ D. Pauli Apost. Epist. ad Titum Arabice : cum Joann. 
Antonide Alemariani interlineari versione Lat. ad verbum ex officinA Plantini- 
ana Raphelengii. 1612.4. This text is, like the Erpenian, from the Syriac. 
The editor derived it from a transcript of an Oxford Codex, made, as he states 
in the preface, by Joseph Abudacni. : 
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Sap &, got éyyug, (1: 12,) Dae Ws Lson0Lah 
sla esl _g%9;—oxhos Ovoparey, (1: 15,) {ast |a15— 
wb jt=te ;—xal monvns yevousvos, (1: 18,) aoa} Yao 
iss? We che xgry phe bitegs of iti 


o 


, 7 6 oe e 
dvahentw avery, (1: 19,) 13Z]> ArLas5—. }.sf oN ea 


Lagi: 9 EN vax 
ON aS, rove’ éorr—|_ta,ja2 woroL\aly —_ x yy 3 Cte 
These examples taken from the first chapter will suffice ; for it is not 
necessary to read and collect with care passages thinly scattered about, 
to prove how precisely every minute turn of expression in the Peschito 
is rendered in the Arabic text. 
The case is the same, too, with the Epistles of Paul. We will quote 
merely a few expressions from the commencement of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in proof of this: 7@ @7uate 1H dvvapews avtov, (1: 3,) 


oS, PS 2d NSS Bq -R3j—82 Lavz0d xadag. 
1+ 0d a5 ogiSL—W dyyéion, (2:2,) Lat Sx po 
BS aL ST SASF Csif 3 —xal ndoo napaBaors xal nagaxon ée- 
Bev evOuxov po Panodocter—Sas Olas (a0 oso) \S0 
{ZasLa5 jassas — nde Lafrrse lpeuw CM Chae 
Josh ;— tylinavrys apshnourtes owrnoias, (2: 3,) tmaa | 
a2 cat «2.3077 ZaSf Ws — csabf poss Logg wl 
es | Cyd ;—xara tiv avtov déhnow, (2: 4,Ja-oo—aZ}) 
oad, yal —— BAe laf csi 5 -—duenacgrdgued 


5 
nov tis, (2:6,) toto 2OL.cS0? yal Lal XA » Loco 


SAT 3 ete. 

There are also, as we might expect, evidences that the translator 
used Nestorian manuscripts.' Ag 

The Epistle of James, the Ist of Peter and John, likewise conform 
to the Peschito. But the text of the other Catholic Epistles in the Pe- 
schito, the 2d of Peter, the 2d and 3d of John, and that of Jude, which 
were derived from another source, bears little or no resemblance to the 
Arabic of Erpenius. E. g., it is a peculiarity of the Syriac that in the 
Epistle of Jude, v. 6, it renders deopors aidiors by unknown chains ; that 
in v. 12, it reads woyviaes instead of ayanous (APITALX- AV'AITAL2), 
and takes éxov6w@evra. to signify trees sprouting from the roots. Now 
of these and other peculiarities there is no trace in the Arabic version. 


* Adler, N. T. vers. Syriace, Simplex, etc. denuo examinata, L.I. p. 36, 37. 
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I find in this Epistle but one instance in which they agree in an un- 
usual reading. Both change ésyuOnoav (v. 11) into egexavdyjoar. 
I have also observed in these versions, throughout the 2d of Peter. and 
2d and 3d of John, a striking independence of each other, and but few 
instances of resemblance ; and these few may have arisen from a third 
Syriac text with which both translators were acquainted, or from some 
gloss, several having crept into the MS. of Erpenius. 

Yet, in these portions of the New Testament, the Arabic text of Er- 
penius departs so far from the strict sense of the Greek, that we must 
admit that the translator saw the Greek dialect only through some 
medium, and consequently has given its meaning with less force and 
exactness. It is probable, therefore, that the Epistles in question were 
translated into the Arabic from some Syriac version hitherto undis- 
covered.! 

The Apocalypse in the Erpenian edition is an essentially different 
version from that in the Polyglot ; yet such resemblances are sometimes 
found between the two that we cannot! but suppose one of the two trans- 
lators to have been acquainted with the work of the other. The Syriac 
Apocalypse, which is found at the end of the Peschito, was not the 
source whence this Arabic version was derived. Thus much we read- 


ily perceive from comparison; but it is not so easy to name the real 
source, 


§ 102. 


We have hitherto avoided speaking of the four Gospels, not in order 
‘to get rid of the subject entirely, but to devote attention to it in a more 
convenient place. Erpenius, as we have said, had a peculiar text of 
the Gospels in his MS., which was by no means derived from the old 
Syriac version. They were translated, as the subscription at the end 
of them testifies, from the Coptic; or rather they were amended by a 
Copt, named Nesiulaman, the son of Azalkefat. 

It may be regarded as accidental that the Gospels according to anoth- 
er version were appended to this Syriaco-Arabic New Testament ; but it 
is worthy of remark that an Arabic MS. of the New Testament, Cod. Or. 
n. 43 in the Royal Library at Vienna, the Epistles in which were, as 
the fragments remaining evince, translated from the Peschito, contains 
the Gospels, not according to the Syriac, but exactly like those which 
Erpenius found in his Leyden Codex. 

A Paris MS. exhibits to us the old Syriac text of the Gospels with an 
Arabic version by its side. Here we might reasonably expect to find 
an Arabic translation from the Peschito. The learned man who has 
discussed and accurately described this document,” did indeed, at first, 
believe that he had discovered an Arabic version which was essentially 
different from the preceding, but on closer examination abandoned this 


1 This text of the Catholic Epistles was reprinted in “ Johannis Epist. Cath- 
olic., Arab. et Aithiop. Lugd. Bat. 1654. 4to. “ Jacobi Epistola Arab. et ithiop.” 
and “‘ Jude Ep. Arab. Athiop.” in the same year and at the same place. Comp. “ 
Schnurrer, Biblioth. Arab. P. VI. p. 26. 


3 Gottlob Christ. Storr, Observ. super N. T. versionibus Syriac. Stuttgart, 1772. 
Bvo. P. I. § 12. p. 21. 
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position, and afterwards announced that these Gospels differed but 
slightly and accidentally from the printed text. 

These facts cannot at least be considered as presaging the supposed 
existence of an Arabic version of the Gospels from the Syriac text ; and 
I do not believe that any such ever existed.? 

{am confirmed in this, particularly, by the Carshuni New Testa- 
ment. It is well known that the Syrians retained very long their na- 
tional alphabet, or rather that they did not adopt the alterations which 
its characters underwent in the hands of the Arabians. Though for a 
long time they read the Bible in the Arabic version, they always wrote 
it in Syriac letters, like their other church-documents, and many even 
yet adhere to this custom. Such MSS. are called, howsoever the term 
may have originated, Carshuni. 

Now ifthe Syriac Church ever possessed an Arabic version of their 
own of the Gospels, we should expect to find it in MSS. written in their 
church-characters and appearing as church-documents. Whoever, 
with this view, opens the Carshuni New Testament, which was printed 
at the Propaganda-press in Rome for the use of the Maronites,? must be 
very much surprised to find in it the text of Erpenius; and yet it is 
really so, as I have satisfied myself by a comparison of several chapters 
of Mark. 

The MS. which the editors followed was brought from the island 
of Cyprus to Rome by Michael Metoscita. They had, as they say in 
their preface, several MSS. at hand, but gave the preference to this on 
account of its accuracy.+ It seems that nearly a hundred years before, 
the excellent John Baptist Raimundi determined to publish a Carshuni 
New Testament. He went so far as to write outa fair copy of it from 
three MSS. which were in the college of the Maronites. These pre- 
parations, together with the MSS. themselves which were the basis of 
them, were undoubtedly in the possession of those to whom the Propa- 
ganda entrusted the business.° ~ 


1 Td. Dissert. Inaug. Crit. de Evangeliis Arabicis. Tubinge. 1775, 4to. § 26. 

. 37. 

; 2 Richard Simon (Hist. Crit. des versions du N. T. Chap. 18,) gives us an 
account of a Syriac and Arabic MS. of the four Gospels, in the Library of the 
King of France, marked 285. Cod. Syr. “ But,” says he, “ the copyist transeri- 
bed only a few chapters of the Arabic, in the beginning.” The Syriac Gospels 
with the number mentioned are yet in the Royal Library, and are marked ac- 
cording to the new arrangement, Codd. Syr.n.16. But there is no appearance 
in the MS. ofan Arabic version. There is, indeed, prefixed in the Arabic lan- 
guage, an account of the revision of the MS. in 1671, by one Peter of Aleppo; 
and Simon seems to have hastily taken this for the Arabic, “ vis-a-vis des pre- 
miéres sections” of the Syriac text. 

3 This book was described above among the editions of the Peschito (N. 15). I 
first saw it in the Royal Library at Vienna, and afterwards procured it at Rome. 
One column of each page contains the text of the Peschito; the other the 
Carshuni. It isclear that it exhibits in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 
the Arabic version made from the Syriac. Even in the 2d of Peter, 2d and 3d of 
John, and the Epistle of Jude, the text agrees with the Erpenian, as also in the 
Apocalypse, though here there are more frequent variations. 

4 Prefat.ad N. T. Carsh. “ Et hance (versionem), que in presenti Syriacis char- 
acteribus in lucem prodit, Romam detulit ex Cypri insula Michael Metoscita, 
que ceteris, quas pre manibus habuimus, correctior est, et emendatior.”” 

5 Lami, De eruditione Apostolorum. P. If, Sect. JIT. § 1. p. 883—885. 
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This induction, I conceive, is sufficient to justify me in positively de- 
nying the existence of an Arabic version of the Gospels from the Pe- 
schito. The very fact which will probably be objected against me, favors 
my position. In the Library at Leyden is a Codex, containing the 
commentaries of Abulpharagius Abdallaz-Ben-al-Thib on Matthew. The 
text of Matthew, on which the commentary is composed, is certainly a 
translation from the Syriac; and therefore here is an Arabic Gospel 
according to the Peschito. True; but the learned man who, in par- 
ticular, informs us of this fact, likewise informs us that this version, as 
is evident from its character and from the commentary which accom- 
panies it, was composed by the commentator himself, who lived in the 
11th century. Tull this period, then, there were no Arabic Gospels 
from the Syriac in existence; for otherwise the commentator would not 
have thought it necessary to compose a translation himself.' 


Arabic Version from the Coptic. 


§ 103. 


The Christians under the patriarchate of Alexandria, like their breth- 
ren in other countries, when they felt the want of an Arabic version of 
the Bible, made one from their old church-version. In many libraries 
are found Coptic MSS. with an Arabic version by their side. 

I once had an opportunity of examining one of the finest of them cer- 
tainly, containing the four Gospels. It has gone with other literary 
treasures from Rome to Paris, where it now is. It was formerly Vati- 
canus Codex Copt. Arab. No.9, on cotton paper, in folio. The Coptic 
text, properly speaking, occupies the page ; the Arabic is only permitted 
to occupy a small column at the side. The title-page is splendid, dec- 
orated with gold letters and embellishments. The initial letters too, 
throughout, are of gold, and ingeniously executed. A note subjoined 
makes grateful mention of its owner, who presented it to the Vatican 
Library: “Jo. Bapt. Raymundus Bibliothece Vaticane dono dedit ex 
testamento A. 1614.” 

This Arabic version likewise of the Gospels is not essentially differ- 
ent from the text of Erpenius. I have made a comparison as to a few 
chapters in Luke, and perceive that all their variations from each other 
are merely various readings of one and the same version. 

But the Epistles of Paul are in a peculiar version, different from any 
now known. I discovered this from the beautiful Coptico-Arabic MS. in 
the French Library, No. 17, formerly Cod. 332. Epist. Paul. Copt. 
Arab., on cotton paper in folio. For proof of this I will here present 
the first eleven verses of the Epistle to Philemon ; an acceptable pres- 
ent, I trust, to the friends of biblical literature, which may convince 
them of the truth of my assertion. 


1 Gottl. Chr, Storr, Dissert. inaugural, crit. de Evang. Arab. § 34. p. 43, 44. 
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This version, which, like the pha a was not made from the 
Greek, can never be used in deciding as to readings of the latter; but, 
as it is superfluous to remind the critic, it can only serve to aid a de- 
cision in doubtful cases as to the readings of the Coptic text, in like 
manner as the Syro-Arabic may in regard to readings of the Peschito. 
To a person who should undertake a critical investigation and a new 
edition of the Peschito, or of the Coptic versions, both of these Arabic 
translations would be of great service. 


—— 


v. 2. Other MSS. ayenyey ; but ADEFG and Copt. adehey. 

v. 6. Other MSS. & wuiy; but AC and Vat. 1210, é msi. The word 
*Inoow is omitted, as in AC, and Copt. 

v. 7. yoodr, AC and Copt. Other MSS. yoge. 
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Further Investigation of the Gospels in particular. 
in 


§ 104. 


That the Syrians had no other Arabic Gospels than those which Er- 
penius has published, we have proved by many arguments. But these 
same were current among the Copts, as we learn from the Vatican MS. 
The very MS. followed by Erpenius had in reality been revised by a 
Copt, as is shown by the subscription at the end of the Gospels which 
runs thus: “ Absoluta est hujus libri descriptio die 16 mensis Baune, 
anni nongentesimi octogesimi octavi martyrum justorum. Descriptus 
autem est codex ex emendatissimo exemplart, cujus descriptor ait, seid 
descripsisse ex alio exemplari emendato, exarato manu Johannis Epis- 
copi Cophtite; qui Johannes dicit, se suum descripsisse ex exemplari 
emendatissimo, quod ediderat D. Nesiulaman F’. Azelkefati.” 

And yet these Gospels were not translated either from the Coptic or 
Syriac, but from the Greek. This can be seen in part from the order 
of the words, which was retained like that of the Greek so far as pos- 
sible, even in such constructions and transpositions of words as violate 
the rules of Arabic syntax. It may be seen further from the etymolo- 
gies which the author too anxiously strove toexhibit: e. g. in the word 
zérgaoyns, which has a peculiarly bad effect in Luke 3: 1; deyorop7- 
ost, Matt. 24: 51; vneongavia, Mark 7: 22; evoyrumy, Mark 15: 43; 
ovugewvica, Luke 15: 25 ; modezyg, Luke 15: 15 ; which the translator 


derived from modvg and rendered anac. It is further proved by the 


erroneous divisions of words, mistaken separations of the clauses, and 
changes of expressions: e. g. Matt. 22: 4, where the author read A_4/ 
TASITIZTA continuously thus: KATASIT/ZTO/; Mark 4: 19, 
where he separated H/SIIOPEYOMENO/ into OFZ or AS— 
HOPEYOMENOT;, Matt. 25:21, where he made the construction to be 
dovis avadé, nat neotog ent OAlya 79, neotoy ent noldov os xatao- 
tyow; and Matt. 23: 24, where he mistook J/NA/ZONTES tov 
xovena for ALAAITIONTES. 

This version of the Gospels from the Greek was, as we have seen, 
adopted by the Syrians as their church-version, and for this purpose al- 
tered to such a degree of conformity with their ancient church-version, 
the Peschito, that it might appear in MSS. by its side and be consider- 
ed as a Syro-Arabic text. 

It met with similar honour and similar fortune among the Copts. It 
was modified according to their ancient church-version so as not to dif- 
fer, at least strikingly, from the readings and peculiarities of the lat- 
ter. 

Who it was that regulated the Arabico-Coptic text we know not. 
Perhaps it was Nesiulaman, the son of Azalkefat, whose merits in rela- 
tion to the text in Egypt were better known formerly than now, when 
we have only very indefinite information respecting him from the sub- 
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scription to the Leyden Codex. With respect to the Arabico-Syriac 
Gospels, there is or was current among the Syrians an account, which at 
any rate serves to show when the want of them was felt. John, patri- 
arch of the Jacobites, is said to have been urged, about the year 640 of 
cur reckoning, even by an Arabian magistrate of the province, to trans- 
late the four Gospels from the Syriac into Arabic.! Hence the altera- 
tion of these Gospels according to the Peschito may have been made 
under this patriarch. 

Now, as neither church made a version of its own of the Gospels, 
but merely altered and accommodated one already in existence made 
from the Greek, so asto make it correspond with the Coptic and Syriac 
versions and proper‘to be placed by their side, it is clear that these Ara- 
bic Gospels must have been of more ancient origin, long previously held 
in regard and esteem. 

These ancient Gospels, which were executed from a Greek copy, were 
(difficult as it is in the present state to determine definitely what Recen- 
sion they follow) certainly not derived from a MS. of the Hesychian or 
Egyptian text. So much can be asserted with safety from a general in- 
vestigation of them. Yet Arabia proper, Djezirat al Arab, is said to 
have received its MSS. together with Christianity from Egypt. 

We are therefore led to seek for the origin of this version, or its pri- 
meval seat, out of the Arabian peninsula ; viz. among those ‘Arabs who 
lived under petty princes in the south east and north east of Palestine. 
These Saracens, as they are called by the Greek writers, were pre- 
vailed upon by Greek negotiations, on occasion of a war under, Valens 
in the last half of the fourth century, to embrace Christianity.27 The 
Christian teachers now certainly had need of Arabic Gospels, and they 
were translated from Constantinopolitan or Palestinian MSS., which are 
the basis of the text we are discussing. 

Whether my hypotheses as to the time and place when and where 
these Gospels originated be adopted or rejected, it must at any rate be 
conceded that they were in existence when the Syrians and Copts be- 
gan to feel the want of an Arabic version of the Bible. If Iam asked 
why these two churches did not proceed in the same way as to the oth- 
er books of the New Testament, and accommodate an older Arabic 
version of the Acts and Epistles, likewise, 1o the Peschito or the Coptic 
text, of several replies I might make the shortest, viz. that only the Gos- 
pels had been translated. I might reply too, that the two facts really ex- 
ist together and are correct, whether all the questions which may be 
raised respecting them can be answered or not. 


1 Assemani Biblioth. Orient. Tom. III. P. II. p. 599. 
2 Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 1V. 36. Theodoret. H. Eccl. IV. 23. Sozomen. VI. 39. 
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History of the tert of these Gospels. 


§ 105. 


In this way originated three different classes of MSS. of the Gospels 
containing at bottom one and the same version. Thiscircumstance was 
detrimental to the text. The copyists, who were obliged in the Arabic 
more than any other language to collate several copies, gradually con- 
founded the three. They naturally did not scruple to amend one MS. 
from another, or to transfer readings from one to another, as they per- 
ceived in the main but a single version. Hence arose by degrees a mix- 
ed text. 

This happened especially in the book of Matthew; for in the begin- 
ning of their work the ardor of the copyists was greatest. ‘The MS. fol- 
lowed by the Roman edition of 1591 deviated most from the Leyden 
Codex and the others which Erpenius used in the first thirteen chapters 
of Matthew, as he observes in the Preface to his New Testament. I 
have in my own possession a very neat MS. of the Arabic Gospels in 
16mo. which, even some chapters further onward in this Evangelist, con- 
tinues to vary in a marked manner from the Erpenian text. 

A MS. of the Gospels, marked No. XX VII in the Library of France, 
in large octavo, deviates further from the Erpenian text in some chapters 
of Matthew which I have compared than in Luke. It is, however, re- 
markable in this respect, that it attests the procedure of the Arabic copy- 
ists and the want of consideration with which they have confounded dif- 
ferent texts. In a postscript at the end the copyist says, that he presents 
a MS. amended and improved by a collation of the best Syriac, 


Hogat, and Arabic copies. His words are: n ¥ cma Scumilf 
Sloasy Krxwog 1b) Badly paw Bas Sims SAKC cshe 
che Spy maid] Ox LiSplito COT Kad fy | 
He then—etc. xoRw us lo gio Oe 39 ae ee re le 


confirms his declaration by examples which it is not necessary to quote. 
This procedure is clearly shown in a MS. in the Royal Library at 
Vienna, Codd. Or. N. 43, which seems to have once comprised the 
whole New Testament, of which, however, besides the Gospels, only a 
few fragments of the two Epistles to the Corinthians remain. Lambec- 
cius has criticised it in the first book of his commentary under the num- 
ber 34; and from this Peter Kirsten compiled his “‘ Note in Evangelium 
Matthei, Bresle 1611.” ron 
The Gospels of this MS. are filled over the lines and in the margin 
with numerous readings, the sources of which are usually pointed out 
thus—such a MS.—or, in red ink, the Coptic, the Syriac, the Ro- 
man. Itis uncertain whether Greek or Latin MSS. are meant by the 
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last denomination. With these, there is almost always a diacritical 
sign which refers these notes to the word or passage to which they relate. 
But the value of this precious MS. does not consist merely in evincing 
the endeavor of the copyist to draw together readings from various cop- 
ies, and supply his less discreet brethren with extremely heterogeneous 
materials, which they often afterwards smelted into one mass. Its pe- 
culiar value consists in the aid it will furnish any one who may 
hereafter undertake to extricate the ancient Arabic Gospels from their 
present involved condition, free them from every thing foreign, and re-, 
store them to their original state. In such an irksome task, this MS. 
will serve to distinguish the foreign additions, to designate their origin, 
and guide the procedure of the critic. 

For this use, moreover, a MS. in the Library ala Minerva (N. IV. 
191) at Rome would seem to be adapted ; for its postscript boasts that 
it was corrected from one of the purest and best copies, and begs and 
beseeches the reader not to permit any change in the reading.! 


EDITIONS OF THE GOSPELS. 


§ 106. 

We have mentioned as yet no text of the Gospels but the Erpenian ; 
they were printed, however, still earlier at Rome, (in 1590,) we know 
not from what MS., with the title: “Zvangelium sanctum Domini nos- 
tri Jesu Christi conscriptum a quatuor Evangelistis sanctis, td est, 
a Mattheo, Marco, Luca, et Johunne. Romein typograph. Medicea. 
MDXC.’ fol. At the end is the date MDXCI. In the same year 
they appeared again from the same press with an interlineary Latin text; 
some copies with the title, “Sanctum Dei Evangelium Arab. Lat.,” and 
some without any title. On the last page but one the printer ( Typo- 
graphus lectori,) gives an account of the amendments made by him in 
this edition. Beneath this stand the words: “ Rome in Typogr. Med- 
icea, MDXCI.” In 1619, this edition, provided with a new title, was 
sold as a new work; and in 1774 again a second time.” 

In 1645 the Gospels were inserted in the Paris Polyglot, from the sec- 
ond Roman edition, with some alterations by Sionita.® 

Walton, according to his own admission, took the text «contained in 
the 5th volume of the London Polyglot from the Paris Polyglot.* 

In accordance with this derivation of the editions, we have properly 


1 J. M.A. Scholz, Biblisch-Kritische Reise. p. 133, 134. 


2 Ahistory and description of this edition is carefully given in Chr. Frid. 
Schnurrer’s “ Biblioth. Arab. P. VI. Tubing. 1805.” 4to. and afterwards in 
his more complete work, “Biblioth. Arabicu. Hale. 1811.” 8vo. Class. V. 
n. 318. 

3 This we learn partly from the printer of this Polyglot, “e scripto Antonii 
Vitré in Gabrielem Sionitam anno 1640. Parisiis excuso,” (from which Le Lon 
made extracts in his description of the Polyglot,) and partly from Rich. Simon’s 
Hist. Crit. des Vers. du N. T.c.8. 


4 Walton’s Proleg. V. § 4. n.9. XIV. § 17. p. 35, 96. 
33 
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but three principal impressions taken immediately from MSS. ; viz. 
the Roman, the Erpenian and the Carshuni. We were first informed 
of the agreement between the Roman and Erpenian text by alittle essay 
which has contributed: much to a better acquaintance with the Arabic 


Gospels.! 
§ 107. 


We have lately come to the knowledge of an Arabic version of the 
Gospels and Pauline Epistles, and in fact (although on this point the, ac- 
count is not sufficiently clear,) of the whole New Testament, made from 
the Greek.2 Thisversion (Cod. Vatic. Arab. 13,) stands, in a philolog- 
ical point of view, far below those before known. In observing the 
plan on which its author proceeded, we cannot estimate the value of 
this work very highly. He frequently omits at pleasure one and even 
several words; adds, likewise, one or more words without scruple ; and 
sometimes deviates into unnecessary circumlocutions. ‘ The last case 
occurs in the Gospels more frequently than in the Epistles ;*and on this 
account the latter are of most critical value. The passages, Matt. 13: 
1—22, Mark 5: 20—28, and the Epistle to Philemon, which, with some 
others, are presented us as specimens, afford proof of this. 

The additions we will designate by ahyphen. Matt. 13: 7, dxterPar- 
néol aura. 8, xxgn0v-xadoy. 18, ov Blénovol-xai ovveodor. 15, 200 Awou 
TOUTOV-OVE HxOVOOVOL TOTS Woly aUtav. 19, éoncouevor-Adyor. 20, 
ov AOyov axovmr-Otav avrov axovoy. Mark 5: 20, xai navrec- 
ot GAOVOVTES tavta. Philemon 1: 1, ayunnta-téxve. 22, apo- 
tyoawa oor. He omits éoyeroe in Matt. 13:2, unless, \3% (perhaps, 


it should be RS) be meant for it. In Mark 5: 21, he overlooked 


’ > \ r an : > 
moh ty éi¢ TO négav ; v. 23, modko@ is not expressed. Phil.. v. 6, row 
PY ~ cw ie . > ’ . . 
év Huty or usey 18 Wanting; v. 10, éuov téxvev is omitted; and v, 22, 
> , , - , . ° . . 
écoiuace woe Eeviav likewise. There are the following unnecessary 


circumlocutions in Mark 5:23; for nor MAVEXAAEL, his =18 
Linas 15 radf and for goyarws éxet, Nes BAINAL Rds 0 
Several words are twice translated, unless they have been added as in- 
terpolations. Matt. 13:5, zai cSaverevds Rey 8 and _Q 95, (rather 
e Ca eyes 
aes? )14, our7re WsGrr3 and wy RRs; ints, &)9 A242 and 
aS = : J 
Chars : 20, wera EE oY ae and EN Mark 5: 20, vO and 


1 Dissert. Inaug. Crit. de Exangeliis Arabicis. “ Auct. Gottl. Christ. Stor 
Tabinee testa ang | uct. Gottl. Christ. Storr. 

2 Dr, J. M. Augustin Scholz, ‘Biblisch-Kritische Reise. Leipz. 1823. p. 117— 
126. The Greek postscript to "the version, of which we hall abeae fereaftey 
mentions the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, seven Catholic, and four- 
teen Pauline Epistles. The Apocalypse is not mentioned. tie 
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prt : : Philem. 21, uz2éo 0, past and ails 22, niga... . yor 


Lod noouce, wy.) } ol 9 > (probably 04h CA ay] 
and 4XJ act. 

Dr. Scholz, who brought to light the existence of this version, and 
has presented to the public some passages from it, reckons it among the 
MSS. of the Constantinopolitan text, and perceives no trace of Ezyp- 
tian relationship in it. For some reason or other, the proofs which he 
selects from the passages presented sustain precisely the contrary. In 
Mark 5: 22, it omits dov, as do BDL, Copt., while all the Constantino- 
politan MSS. read it. In Luke 4: 8, iit wants, with BDL, Copt., vnaye 
oniow wou, Sarave, differing from the Constantinopolitan MSS. In 
1 Tim. 3: 16, the Constantinopolitan MSS. generally agree in reading 
B05 epavegndn ; the Alexandrian read 0¢,as does this Arabic ver. 


sion isol coast. If God is spoken of in this verse, the Arabic 


word does not express 0¢ égaveguon, but refers to évoefsia, piety, 
ts 3 Bride ; but at any rate the 0¢ is plainly there, Kol. In 


Philem. v. 2, eyanyrn is Constantinopolitan ; the Arab. version reads 
adehpy with ‘ADEFG, Copt. In Philem. v. 7. pooer, Constantinopoli- 
tan ; pega our version and ACDEFG, Copt.: v.12, éneuyia, 
Const. ; ENEUWO ov, our Arab. version and ACDE, Copt.: v. 20, 
onlayyve ...éy xvgio, Const.; our version, é Xguore, with 
ACDFG, Copt. : : Q3° aonolovrat, Const. ; our version, conacterar, 
with ACDE. Copt. 

Further, Dr. Scholz is of opinion that the version was probably used 
in the churches in Palestine. On what he founds this probability he 
has not told us.! This is the more extraordinary as the Greek post- 
script which is appended to the version, and which he himself lays be- 
fore us, might have informed him -of the place of its origin. It was 
Hems, “Bywoo or “Zueoa, as it is variously written by the ancients. 
BiBhos yao eiue. . . EvayyEhvoray TAS Gases . . Geoovou mLOTOv 
Aavind Dihevtohov, yovou rehovvtas Tafotnd Prlovaiov houngas 
“Euions avrov ovens maroldos, x. t.4. The writer of this postscript 
was Karikos, a deacon, who probably added in Greek the fasts and lessons. 
The calligraphist of the Arabic text signs his name Justas Ben Leun, 
Ben Abilwalid. Hence Daniel Philentolos was probably the original 
translator, whose son, Gabriel Philokalos, entirely completed the work 
(yovov relovvtos TaPoin}) ) at Emesa, his native place. , 


_ The Arabic Acts of the Apostles, Epistles and Apocalypse 
contained in the Polyglots. 


§ 108. 


We should not have known from what source the editors of the Paris 
Polyglot obtained these portions of it, had it not been incidentally stated 


1 Dr. Scholz. « Biblisch-Kritische Reiso.” p, 126, 127, and 175, Outlines 
of a history of the text. 
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by the printer, Antony Vitré. From him we learn that the MS. from 
which they were edited came from Aleppo.! 

Yet they were translated directly from the Greek, as is shown by va- 
rious appearances which could have originated in no other way. E. g. 
in Acts 19:9, where a man named T'yrannus is mentioned, the trans- 
lator renders Tvgavvov rivag by { »SSf af; in Acts 1: 20, he 


‘i 


mistook <aavieg avzov for 7 nodig aurovd, XXis XN; in Acts 12: 18, 
he translates the proper name “Pedn, B93 in Acts 21: 1, he 


read eig Snaora for EIZITATAP A; in Acts 28: 11, he renders 
éy mown napaxeyeyaxdre gv tH vIOW ’ Adekavduiver, NEURONE 
Atocnovoors thus: with a ship which had wintered with an Alexandrian, 
named Dioscorides. Some of the cases in which the Greek was incor- 
rectly divided or pointed by him are: Acts 15: 17, where 0 NOLwy TavTE 
MOVES YYOOTE is read continuousiy, and then the following sentence 
begins thus: dz’ aiwvog éotera Oem a. t. é. o. from the beginning 
God's wor ks belonged to him ; Acts 19: 35, 36, where the first clause 
ends with "Aoreurdos, and or) Tov Atonerovs is connected with 
avavrvodytov and rendered: and if we had fallen down from Heaven, 
we could not contradict this; Acts 20:15, where the words év Tow- 
yvahign TH EZOMEVN, are connected together and rendered : situated near 
Trogyllium, The translation of ‘the words ” oe in 19: 24, 


Eouns, and Zevg, 14: 12, Spittal, vlhe's 3, 
others, shows that the author had the pies words before him. 

The same is the case, likewise, in the Epistles. In 2 Cor. 6; 14, 
nn YLVvEego’ éxsgobuyouresg TOIG aMLOTOLS, a singular etymology is at- 
tributed to éregoluyourtes, YOUR SCALES should not tncline towards 
unbelievers. A similar one, too, occurs in 2 Cor. 6: 5, év AZGTOOTAIALS, 
in want of places to lodge i in, There is a more serious mistake in 
Gal. 4: 25, Ovarot yer ca “Ingovaadju, tt borders on Jerusalem. The 
expression, zara ayOuanoy, in 1 Cor. 15: 32, is falsely rendered, as be- 
comes @ mai, &c. Ing Cor. 10: 16, Umggexeever is confounded with 
vaEguEleve, and érowua with évtiua ; and, in the preceding verse, 
wom is translated as tomozg. ‘True, the reading x07066, likewise, is in 
the text, but it came in subsequently ‘from anot her source ; for the mis- 
takes as to the words UMEGEKELYE and écouwa arose in part. from 
tonoeg, and hence Unegneiueva and évreua came to be rendered, 
PLACES situated high above your country and precious. In Cor. 10: 
13, xara 10 Mstoov 100 wuYEOvOS, the Greek word itscif, xaven, is 


retained, ae ops. In the Epistle of Jude, v. 12, obrei 


Sf, and many 


elouv éy rats ayorces avrev onadses, auve evayouuevot, the translator 
takes ayer to mean courtesans or prostitutes, as though he read 
ayannrais and ovvevoryor'nevoe is solicitously translated by three 


ee. 


1 His words are, according to Le Long’s citation: “ Arabici textus quatuor 
Evangelia cum Latina translatione jaxta Romanum exemplar a. 1591, et reliqua 


N.\T. ox codice Mspto. quem ex Aleppo addaci curaverat R. P. Joseph Car- 
melita, adornata sunt.” 
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words: These are they who place their prostitutes with them at feasts. 
In Rev. 2: 5, soya Tay Nezohaiz@v is rendered, works of the con- 
querors, (S \igSf JUS . In 14: 9, OYMOT was mistaken for 
@ANATOY, amistake which was the more easy as the last word is 
frequently abbreviated in MSS. into ON 707. 


§ 109. 


These portions of the New Testament were translated by a different 
‘person from him who made the version of the Gospels. The style is 
dissimilar in a great many respects. I will show this at least in one 
point, viz. the use of certain words. In the Gospels, for é&sore or ovx 


éfeore, the expression, sey a ave Se Co Lo, tt ts 


solved or it is not solved, is invariably used, (Matt. 12: 2, 10. 14: 4. 19: 
3. Mark 2: 24. 3:4. 10:2. 12: 14. Luke 6: 2,4. etc.) This is not 
the case inthe Acts and Epistles, where for the most part the expression 


Bho, or EpXn0 is employed. (Acts 22: 25. 21: 37. 2: 29. 
1 Cor. 6: I. 10: 23. 2 Cor. 12: 4.) In the Gospels, éxarovraoyos is 
always, Ss Asls (Matt. 8:5, 9. 13: 27. Luke 7: 2, 6) and in 
the Acts, Saf Owns (10: 1, 22. 24: 31.) In the Acts orgat- 
ny0S TOU tov is jSxgil pod in the Gospels SSagst MAD. 
In the Gospels 2/@i0g is always 8 or  s\xX<=>; in the Acts and 


Epistles it is the word consecrated by Abubeker to the Koran, 
Ckesiwon (Acts 1:20, 17: 42. 19: 19. Gal. 3: 10. Philipp. 4: 3. Heb. 


9:19.) In the Gospels vop:0g is always rs0l5; in the Acts and 
Epistles, Bs ih (Rom. 5: 18. seq. Philipp. 3: 6,9. 1 Tim. 1:8. Heb. 


7: 12. James 2: 12. Acts 15: 24.) In the Gospels dvafodog is Crabs ; 
in the Acts and Epistles, Maul. (Eph. 6:11. 2 Tim. 2: 26.1 Pe- 


ter 5:8. 1 John 3: 8. Acts 10: 38. 13:10.) etc. 

The Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline and Catholic Epistles, as we 
see in part from the similar use of the expressions just cited, are by the 
same translator. I cannot venture to include the Apocalypse in this as- 
sertion. The common origin of the Acts and Epistles, however, is evin- 
ced by a similarity in language and in the mode of translation, by the 
custom of throwing light on difficult passages by means of paraphrase, 
(Acts 16:2. 15: 20. 18:15. 1 Cor.5: 10. Rom. 6:5, 16. 14: 9 etc.) and 
_ the circumstance that this license is united with careful fidelity, and with 
~ a2 special solicitude in rendering words compounded with peta, ovy, and 
especially with 790, which last is expressed by ro , Rh, and fre- 


quently by U,w, (Acts 2: 25, noowpoiuny, us Gigaw; 31, 
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mgo.wr, 23 Saw 3 Rom. 1: 2, noosnnyyelharo, Acad Saws 
’ — 
QPeter 3: 16, TOCVLVMOXOVTES, KH RI KRAww « 
/ pees Rie be 


The text of this version has not escaped foreign additions. We fre- 
quently find the same word twice translated, and even short clauses twice 
rendered in different language. These repetitions can hardly have be- 
longed to this version originally, but must have been adopted afterwards 
from other MSS. (E. g. Acts 15: 15, 28. 16: 37, 39. 21: 11, 18, 27.) 
In Acts 18: 7,to ovouerte /ovorov the word Tizov has been added, from 
the Arabico-Syriac version. Other examples are Rom. 6: 21, 23. 12: 
8. 13: 5. 14: 20, etc. Among these later interpolations must be reck- 
oned, likewise, the word Ayxcsr5 Sf which is appended to /radias 


in Acts 18: 2, and might otherwise lead us astray in regard to this ver- 
sion; for then it would be necessary to bring it down to the times of the 
crusades, in which Europeans generally, except the Greeks, were term- 
ed in the East and in Africa, Franks. The Apocalypse, concerning 
which it is very uncertain whether or not it is to be considered as a part 
of the same version, was translated from a MS. which had been inter- 
tite from the Scholia of Andreas of Cappadocia. (Rev. 1: 2—5, 2: 
16. 


§ 110. 


The country in which this version originated is stated, very unex- 
pectedly, by the author himself. In Acts [1d Luke, enumerating the 
different lands from which the people came who were in Jerusalem at 
Pentecost, mentions (v. 9,) ta pon 179 AeBung tH¢ xara Kvonryy, 


which our translator renders” thus: csi csPTy3a Kaka ST 
Spy , the region of Africa in which our country lies. We may 


now be convinced that the reading Al Franjia, which occurs with the 
word Italy in Acts 18:2, was of later origin than the version itself. 
For who would expect to find so accurate a knowledge of the Greek in 
Cyrenaica in the times of the crusades? 


§ 111. 


The Acts of the Apostles and Epistles were translated from a MS. of 


the Constantinopolitan Recension. We will give a single specimen of 


each. ‘ 


Acts IT. 
Lucian. HEsvcunivs. 
rh Aéyovres moos HAdjhovg Arab. héyortes | 
Wee évumcvot Arab. éyumyiows 
20. moly 4 Arab. qtoly 


23. &dor. AaBovtes Sua xstoay Arab. | %dot. dua 78L005 
80. oaptos avtoi, to xatd 
Arab 


, > 
THOKH KVACTIOELY TOY 


2 la > ~ ' 
; OTPVOG AVTOV xotions 
Xovotoy, xaDNaos 
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BA. xatsheigdn 7 wuyy a’tov 


we “4 t ae Te 
ee dot Arab. | éyzatahsip dy sic adov. 


33. 0 viv Uuets Bi. Arab. | 0 tusic G2. 
4), aopevenc amodstauevor Arab. aodsSausvor i 
: ‘ umoatodwy éyiveto év “Tegovoroednyu 
43. axoctolwy éyiveto Arab. | ies O& av usyas éxt martas, 
HOE 
47. oF jusoay th éxxdnoie Arab. | xo? juégar. 


Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, VII. Chap. 


Lucian. Hesycuivus. 
3. ogeousryy evyoray Ar. | ogevdyy 
5. Th ynotsice xod 1H meoceuyy Ar. | th MoocEeuyH 
émt 10 aito cvrégzec ds Ar. | ént 10 avto 118 
€ > , ap ane ? ’ A > 
13. ageistw avtoy Ar. | agieta tov &vdoe 
3 or 5 ~? ' ” S aye) o 
14. umuotos ev tH avdgi Ar. amiatos éy TH AOEAMY 
17. éugouo. 0 Fe0¢ Ar. | éugous. 0 xiguos 
, < , 1 c , 
HELANH. O XUOLOS Ar. | xéxdyx.0 Fsog 
> Ud \ > 
22. ouoiws xat 6 ehevd. Ar. | omotmg 0 éhevd. 
34, weusorotae xot { “ol meusguotoe “ot 
q Yury y wae TEs anes J Hy YUYy NH Ceyewos 
7 ay ewos xo 1 Ta FEVOS H] HY HWOS 
wsQuurg J weguuyg 
37. idguiog év 17 xandica Ar. | Th noo Ole aUtToU Edgatos 


This text, which first appeared in the Paris Polyglot, was reprinted jn 
Walton’s. The edition of the English Bible Society er if 


in 1811, 4to maj.) has repeated it as respects the New Testament. I 
know not whether it was amended by the aid of MSS. or not. 


§ 112. 


The Arabic edition of the Bible which is said to have appeared at 
Bucharest in 1700 is now unknown; as also another which Athanasius, 
Bishop of Antioch, Patriarch of the Melchites, caused to be printed at 
Aleppo.in 1708, which I have sought in vain in all the great libraries I 
have visited. 

The Arabic New Testament printed at London in 1717 in 4to., un- 
der the superintendence of Salomo Negri, was (according to Michaelis, 

. Binleit. ins N. T. I. Th. § 67. p. 453. 4th ed.) printed from the En- 
glish Polyglot, with some alterations according to the Greek. 

In the Chronicon of Dorotheus, metropolitan of Monembasia, (in vul- 
gar Greek, Venice 1778, 4tv.) we find it stated in the section (p, 424) 
Tlegi tov Soviray Meyuern, (on Mohammed II, conqueror of Constan- 
tinople,) that Mechmebey, a son of Amuratuzi of Trebizond, made in 

- the seraglio, for this monarch, atranslation of the Bible from the Greek 
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into Arabic.' However interesting this book may be on other accounts, 
it can be of little use for our purposes. 

An Arabic paraphrase of some pericope of Paul’s Epistles, written 
by the side of the old Syriac text of these Epistles, has been discovered 
by an oriental scholar of great merit, in Cod. Syr. Vat. Num. XX XIII; 
and specimens of it have been published by him.? 


LATIN VERSIONS. 


§ 113. 


In the first period, before the time of Jerome the Presbyter, there 
were in Africa, Italy and Gaul several Latin versions differing very 
much from each other, as we may be convinced by a few specimens. 
Matt. 5: 16, ‘‘ Luceat lumen vestrum coram hominibus, ut videant bona 
facta vestra, et clarificent patrem vestrum qui in ceelis est.” (Iren. Adv. 
Her. L. IV. c. 37.) “ Luceat lamen vestrum coram hominibus, ut 
videant opera vestra bona, et magnificent patrem vestrum, qui in celis 
est.” (Hilar. Pict. Tract.in Ps. LXV.) Matt. 6: 31. ‘‘ Nolite cog- 
itare dicentes : quid edemus, aut quid bibemus, aut quid vestiemur ? hec 
enim nationes querunt. (Cyprian. De Orat. Dom.) |“ Nolite solliciti 
esse dicentes : quid manducabimus, et quid bibemus, aut quo operiemur? 
hec enim omnia gentes inquirunt.” (Augustin. De Op. Manich. C. I.) 
Matt. 11: 12. “ A diebus enim Joannis Baptiste regnum celorum co- 
gitur, et cogentes diripiunt illud.’” (Ambros. L. VI. in Lucam. c.7. et 
De Cain et Abel.c. 4.) “A diebus autem Joannis regnum celorum 
vim patitur, et vim facientes diripiunt illud.” (Ail. Pict. in Ps. VIII. 
n. 46. Optat. Milev. De Schism. Donatist. £. V.c.5.) “A diebus Jo. 
regnum celorum violentum est, et qui vim faciunt, diripiunt illud.”’ (Zren. 
L.IV, Adv. Her. c. 37.) Luke 9: 62. ‘‘ Nemo tenens manicam aratri, 
post se attendens, intrabit in regnum celorum.” (Optat. Milevit. De 
Schism. Donatist. L. IIT. c. 11. ‘‘Nemo retro respiciens aratrum te- 
nens aptus est regno celorum.” (Hilar. in Ps. CX XIE. n. 4.) Luke 
21: 34. “ Attendite—ne graventur corda vestra cruditate et vinolentia 
et curis secularibus.” (Augustin. Contra Adimant. Manich. C. 14.) 
“ Attendite—ne graventur corda vestra in crapula, et ebrietate et solici- 
tudinibus secularibus.” (Jren. L. IV. c. 37.n. 3.) 

Acts 2:8. “ Accipietes virtutem spiritu sancto in vos, et eritis mihi. 
testes in Hierusalem in omni Judea, et in Samaria, usque in fines terre.” 
(Ambros. De Spir. Sanct. L. I. c. 7.) “ Accipietis virtutem spiritis 
sancti supervenientem in vos, et eritis mihi testes apud Hierusalem et 
in tota Judza et Samaria et usque ad totam terram.” (Augustin. Con- 
tra Epist. fundam. c.9.) Acts 2:2. ‘Et factus est subito de ccelo 
sonus, tanquam ferretur flatus vehemens, et implevit totum illum locum, 


1 Prof. Alter in the “ Litterarischen Anzeiger” 9th number of the year 1799, 


2 Adler, Nov. Test. Vers. Syr. denuo examinate etc. Hafnim 1789. 4to. p 27— 
30. and 38. : 
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ubi erant sedentes, et vise sunt ipsis lingue divise quasi ignis.” (Augus- 
tin. loc. cit.) “ Et factus est subito de ccelo sonus, tanquam vi magna 
Spiritus ferretur ; et replevit totam domum, ubi erant sedentes, et vise 
sunt ipsis disperse lingue tanquam ignis.” (Ambros. de Spirit. Sanct. 
LI. c. 16.) 

Col. 5:15. “Qui est imago Dei invisibilis, primogenitus omnis crea- 
ture; quia in ipso constituta sunt omnia in ccelis et in terra, visibilia et 
invisibilia, sive throni, sive principatus, sive potestates, sive dominatio- 
nes, omnia per ipsum et in ipso condita sunt, etc.” (Hilar. L. VII. De 
Trinit. c. 49.) ““ Quia ipse est imago Dei invisibilis, primogenitus om- 
nis creature, in quo creata sunt omnia in celestibus et in terra, sive vis- 
ibilia sive invisibilia, sive sedes, sive dominationes, sive principatus et 
potestates, omnia per ipsum et in ipso creata sunt.” (Ambros. Comment. 
in Ps. CX VIL. Serm. IIT. c.1.) Col. 2:8. “ Videte, ne quis vos 
depredetur per philosophiam et inanem fallaciam.” (Cyprian. Ep. LIL) 
“Cavete, ne quis vos depredetur per philosophiam et inanem seduc- 
tionem secundum traditionem hominum, et secundum elementa hujus 
mundi.” (Ambros. De fide. L. I. c.3. Comment. in Ps. CX VILL. Serm. 
22. c. 1.) ‘‘ Videte ne quis vos spoliet per philosophiam et inanem de- 
ceptionem secundum trad. hom.” (ilar. ‘De Trin. L. I. c. 13. et 
XII. ¢. 20.) Col. 2: 15.“ Exutus carnem et potestates ostentui fecit, 
triumphatis tis cum fiducia in semetipso.” (Hilar. De Trin. LZ. I. c. 

3. et LX. c. 10.) ‘‘Exuens se carnem principatus et potestates exem- 
plavit, fiducialiter triumphans eos in semetipso.” (Contra Faust. L. 
AVI. c. 29.) 1 Peter 3:3. “Ut sint non que a foris ornantur capil- 
lorum crispationibus, aut circumdatz auro aut veste decora, sed ille ab- 
sconditus cordis vetri homo”... . (Augustin. De bono conjug.c. 12.) 
“Non in plicatu capillorum, aut auro aut veste pretiosd, quoniam ille 
absconditus cordis homo, qui est pauper seculo, ipse est locuples Deo.” 
(Ambros. ad Virg. Exhort. Tom. I. p. 141, ed. Erasm.) 

Jerome speaks, likewise, of several interpreters, particularly of the 
New Testament.' A passage in Augustine, in which he’ speaks of 
the multitude of those who had translated the Bible from the Greek, 
seems to relate to the New no less than to the Old Testament.” 


§ 114. 


Which of these versions was first in the order of time, or at what 
time the translation of the New Testament into Latin was begun, are 
questions which at present can hardly be satisfactorily answered. Au- 
gustine tells us, “primis fidei temporibus” ;° but this expression may 
' be understood as referring rather to the origin of the particular religious 
sect to which this father belonged, than to that of Christianity gener- 


1 Hieron. ad Damas. “Si autem veritas est querenda de pluribus, cur non ad 
Grecam originem revertentes, ea que vel a vitiosis interpretibus male reddita 
....corrigimus? Neque vero ego de veteri disputo instrumento.... de Novo 
nunc loquor Testamento, quod Grecum esse non dubium est. 

2 Augustin. de Doctr. Christ. L. II. c. 11. 

3 L. 11. De Doctr. Christ.c. 11. “Ut enim cuique primis fidei_ temporibus 
in manus venit codex Grecus, et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque lingue 
habere videbatur, ausus est interpretari.” 


34 
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ally. We have not much information in regard to these early days of 
Christianity in the Provincia Africe. Even in respect to the Bishops 
of Carthage we can go no further back than the close of the second 
century. j 

Some one of the African versions, certainly, must have been made in 
this period. For Tertullian expresses himself very plainly respecting 
the existence of one. Hespeaks of a callida aut simplex eversio, which 
in his opinion misrepresented a passage of the New Testament. Such 
paronomasias as eversio for mala versio are frequent with him ; and the 
expression, in usum extit, shows that in citing biblical passages the Latin 
language was the usual one among the common people.' He says 
something similar in another place, viz.in his book against Praxeas ; 
more plainly still in his books against Marcion. Now, if in his days a 
Latin text had already gone in usum, it must have been prepared at the 
close of the 2d century. 


§ 15. 


Rome was not the place where the first Latin version originated. 
From the days of Hadrian onward under the Antonines, Greek litera- 
ture prevailed so much in the metropolis of the world, and the use of 
this language was so general among all classes, that the necessity of a 
version was there least felt. In Italy, aside from Rome, one must have 
been more necessary ; and therefore we should expect one to be made 
there, while in Rome it was hardly thought of. Accordingly Augus- 
tine speaks of a versio Itala and ascribes distinguished precedence to it ;* 
yet, though the circumstance is very natural, pains have been taken, I 
know not why, to get rid of this word Itala. 

Bentley was the first who proposed the conjecture that we should read 
illa instead of Ztala, and instead of nam est—que est verborum tenacior, 
Casley is said afterwards to have observed a difference in MSS. in this 
passage ;.and Ernesti favored and strongly recommended this change, 
which thus obtained many friends and supporters among us. 

‘The variation in some MSS. which David Casley asserts that he dis- 
covered, extends only to the word Jtala; and yet it is of no less impor- 
tance whether the reading nam est be correct. If this remains, the alla 
proposed can in no way be consistent with the connexion. 

And suppose a single MS. reads illa for Ztala, or even two; what 


Ae 
1 De Monogam. c. 11. He is speaking of 1 Cor. 7: 89. “ Sciamus plane 
non sic ésse in Greco authentico, quomodo in usum exiit per duarum syllabarum 
aut callidam aut simplicem eversionem: Si autem dormierit vir ejus, quasi de 
futuro sonet,” ete. and, Adv. Praxeam. c. 5. “ Rationalis etiam Deus, et ratio in 
ipso prius ; et ita abipso omnia. Que ratio sensus ipsius est. Hane Greci 
Asyor dicunt, quo vocabulo etiam sermonem appellamus. Ideoque jam in usu 
est nostrorum, per simplicitatem interpretationis, sermonem dicere in primordio 
apud Deum fuisse.” L.11. Adv. Marcion. c.9. ‘In primis tenendum, quod 
Greca Scriptura (Gen. II. 7. évosvory tw7s) signavit, adflatum nominans, non 
spiritum. Quidam enim de Greco interpretantes, non recogitata differentia, 
nec curata proprietate verborum, pro adflatu  spiritum ponunt.” L. V. Adv. 
Mare. c. 4. ‘ Que sunt allegorica, (Galat. IV. 24) id est aliud portendentia : 
hec sunt duo testamenta, sive due ostensiones, sicut invenimus interpretatum.”’ 


_? L. II. De Doctr. Christ ¢. 16.“ In ipsisautem inter pretationibus Itala cete- 
ris preeferatur ; nam est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sententie.” 
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follows? On what principle of criticism must we proceed? Must we 
not inquire which reading might most easily have arisen from the 
other? Ifso, must it not be admitted that ila might very naturally 
arise from abbreviating the word Jtala? We cannot so easily explain 
how a copyist could make Jéala out of the word illa.. Were it as easy, 
how happens it that J¢ala has nowhere else been made of the word dla, 
which occurs in MSS. thousands of times? Of two readings, one of 
which exhibits a common occurrence and the other one somewhat rare, 
which, according to the laws of criticism, ought we to prefer ? 

Among the arguments in behalf of the reading ¢l/a, much is made of 
the context as favoring and requiring it. What then does Augustine 
say in the preceding chapter? When obscure and unintelligible expres- 
sions occur, says he, it may contribute to their elucidation to consult and 
compare several different versions; but amended copies only must be 
used, that we may not be imposed upon by inaccuracies. And then he 
proceeds in the following chapter: “In ipsis autem interpretationibus 
—ceteris preferatur—est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate senten- 
tiz. Et Latinis quibuslibet emendandis Greci adhibeantur,” etc. 
There cannot be a doubt on the face of these words, that he intends to 
name that particular one among the Latin versions which contained the 
fewest unintelligible expressions ; and which, in case of the occurrence 
of such in others, would most aid in explaining them. Now suppose we 
read : tlla, gue est—what would the father say, but that, in order to 
clear up obscure expressions, that version which was least obscure 
should be employed? A very sorry comfort, indeed, and one which 
the unlearned portion of his readers could hardly apply to their own 
case. It would be expected, therefore, that he should designate a par- 
ticular version, which in his opinion, or that of good judges, would afford 
aid in timeof need. Now if the scope of the writer as well as the con- 
nexion demand something of this kind, we cannot hesitate to give the 
preference to a reading which fulfils the demand, and designates by 
name the version which excels the rest in point of perspicuity. 

This, too, is the signification of this father’s language in another 
work. Incase of discrepancy between the Latin versions, he says, we 
must consult those which originated in the country whence the doctrine 
came to us; and if this does not avail, we must recur to the original lan- 
guage from which these versions were made.' He here concedes to a 
foreign version the superiority over the African ; 1. €. to the version of 
that country from which the Provincia Africa received christianity. 
And whence then did these Italian colonies along the African coast re- 
ceive their religious faith, but from the mother-country ? 

It was, therefore, an Italian version to which Augustine applied this 


1 Augustin. L. XI.c.2. Contra Faust. Manich. “Ita si de fide exemplarium 
questio verteretur, sicut in nonnullis, que pauce sunt, et sacrarum litterarum 
notissime sententiarum varietates, vel ex aliarwm regionum codictbus, unde ipsa, 
doctrina commeavit, nostra dubitatio dijudicaretur 2 vel si hi ipsi quoque codices 
variarent, plures paucioribus, vetustiores recentioribus preferrentur: et si adhuc 
egset incerta varietas, precedens lingua, unde illud interpretatum est, consule- 


retur.”’ 
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encomium ; but which he intended among the many in existence,’ we 
ean hardly now determine. That Italy gradually acquired a great 
number of them, we see from the citations in the writings of the Latin 
fathers. This Italian version intended by him he seems even to have 
regarded as more ancient than those which had originated in Africa. 


§ 116. 


The period at which these versions arose (the latter half of the sec- 
ond or the commencement of the third century,) enables us readily to 
determine what must have been the character of the Greek copies from 
which they were executed. It was the period in which the inconsider- 
ate pains of pious readers brought the MSS. into that heterogeneous and 
arbitrary condition, which was afterwards arrested by Origen, Hesych- 
ius, and Lucian. It was the period of the xovvy éxdoovg. We have 
already discussed so fully the text which was the basis of these versions, 
that we shall here merely refer to our former observations, in § 27, 28. 


§ 317. 

These versions, as was intended, passed into the hands of a multi- 
tude of readers. Eachof them had its good and bad qualities, and it 
was, therefore attempted to remedy from one the imperfections of a- 
nother ; so that in this way all of them became encumbered with foreign 
additions. Such a mode of procedure could not continue long without 
causing a gradual admixture of one version with another, until neither 
was any longer like itself. Such was really the case; for as early as the 
fourth century every MS. appeared to be a separate version.” 

There were even respectable persons who ascribed special value to a 
copy, ifit was interpolated from several versions; for they thought that 
from many exhibitions of the same passage the reader might more easi- 
ly understand and correctly interpret it. And this would have been 
right, had there been no inconveniences to outweigh this advantage. 

Besides all this, readers added to the MSS. explanatory notes and 
scholia for their own information, which were not afterwards invariably 
separated from the text, as they should have been, and thus increased 
the confusion. 

Those who knew something of Greek endeavored to avail themselves 
of their knowledge by writing the Greek Testament at the side of one 


1 They have been collected by Peter Sabatier: “ Bibliorum Sacrorum Latine 
versiones antique,’ ete. III. Vols. Remis. 1743. fol.; and by Jos. Blanchini: 
‘‘ Evangeliarium quadruplex Latine versionis antique, seu veteris Italice,”’ etc. 
Rome. 1749. Part. II. usually in four volumes folio. 


_ 2 Hieronym. Epist.ad Damas. ‘Si enim Latinis exemplaribus fides adhi- 
benda est, respondeant quibus: tot enim sunt exemplaria, quot codices.” 


3 To explain obscure expressions, says Augustine, (De Doctr. Christ. L. Il. 
e. 15,) “ Plurimum hic quoque juvat interpretum numerositas collatis codicibus 
mspecta atque discussa: tantum absit falsitas: nam codicibus emendandis pri- 
mitus debet invigilare solertia eorum, qui Scripturas divinas nésse desiderant, ut 
emendatis non emendati cedant, ex uno duntaxat interpretationis genere veni- 
entes.”” Here non emendati and ex uno interpretationis genere venientes are sy- 
nonymous. Emendati, therefore, are those which have many additions from 
several versions. 
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of the Latin versions, that they might be able to consult the original di- 
rectly, when doubt arose or the version appeared to be imperfect. From 
such MSS. were derived the Greco-Latin MSS., of which we still pos- 
sess several. ‘I'he possessors of such MSS., as may be seen from those 
still extant, often undertook to correct the versions from the Greek, in 
an arbitrary manner, according to their own judgment; and the more 
they cortected, the more unlike what it was originally did the version 
become. 
Thus each version no longer resembled itself, and if the copies were 
to be subjected much longer to the caprice of their possessors, without 
any public superintendence, there might well have been apprehensions 


in regard to the doctrines which would be deduced from such remarka- 
ble MSS. 


JEROME’S EMENDATION. 


§ 118. 


It was a bold step to oppose this mischief and attempt to evoke order 
and harmony. Jerome felt it to be so, though he was urged to it by the 
most distinguished ecclesiastic in Christendom, viz. Damasus, who then 
occupied the chair of Rome, “Quis enim,” (he writes to Damasus) 
““doctus pariter vel indoctus, cum in manum volumen assumserit, et a 
saliva, quam semel imbibit, viderit discrepare quod lectitat, non statim 
erumpat in vocem, me falsarium, me clamans esse sacrilegum... . 
adversum qam invidiam. .. me consolatur, quod et tu, qui summus 
sacerdos es, fieri jubes,” etc.) 

With these expectations Jerome entered upon his task, and prosecu- 
ted it with a moderation beyond what could have been expected, con- 
sidering his usual rashness. He compared one or more of ‘the existing 
versions with Greek MSS., and altered them according to the original 
text when it was necessary. But, in order that the discrepancy between 
his emendation and the ancient versions might not be too striking, he 
was careful, in the selection of his MSS., to get only such ancient cop- 
ies as contained a text analogous to that from which these versions had 
been made. He therefore employed only copies of the period of the 
zou éx0oorg, and scrupulously avoided the editions of Lucian and 
Hesychius,? which deviated too far from the text to which the ears of 
the Latins were accustomed. 

Besides being so cautious in the selection of his MSS., he also made 


1 “pistolaad Damasum,” or as this Epistle is denominated in several books, 
“Hieronymi in Kvangelistas ad Damasum prefatio.” 


2 Epist. ad Damas. ‘‘Pretermitto eos codices, quos a Luciano et Hesychio 
nuncupatos paucorum hominum asserit perversa contentio, quibus utique nec in 
toto veteri instrumento post Lxx interpretes emendare quid licuit, nec in nove 
profuit emendasse. Igitur hee presens prefatiuncula pollicetur quatuor Evan- 
gelia. . . . codicum Grecorum emendata collatione, sed veterum, nec qui mul- 
tum a lectionis Latine consuetudine discreparent.” 
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so sparing a use of them as to resort to their assistance only when the 
sense was widely mistaken and greater accuracy was necessary. 

If we may infer from his Commentaries the principles of procedure 
which he silently followed in his emendation, he sometimes consulted 
Origenian MSS. in doubtful passages.” This reasonable supposition 
led Bentley to the singular notion of finding Origen’s Recension with- 
out variation in Jerome’s amended edition. 

The last three years of the life of Damasus Jerome spent with him 
and in full possession of his confidence, at Rome; and after his de- 
cease he forever abandoned the noisy and dissolute city for a simple hut 
in Bethlehem. We are thus enabled to determine the period of Jerome’s 
emendation, viz. the last year but one of the life of Damasus. 

Jerome presented him first the Gospels alone: “ Igitur hec presens 
prefatiuncula pollicetur quatuor tantum Evangelia.” This circum- 
stance has led some to apprehend that his emendation did not compre- 
hend the whole New Testament. The language shows this to be a 
mistake ; he presented only the Gospels with the present dedication— 
plainly pointing to something more yet to come. Subsequently, in a 
catalogue of Christian writers at the end of which he names his own_ 
works, he mentions among them the New Testament amended by him 
from Greek copies, and the Old which he translated from Hebrew.® 
He says the same.in a letter to Lucinius: the New Testament I have 
faithfully rendered according to the Greek original; for, as the Hebrew 
MSS. are the standard of the Old, so are the Greek of the New. 

In an Epistle to Marcella, who had communicated to him in a friend- 
ly way all the calumnies of his enemies in respect to his emendation of 
the Gospels, he presents some passages of the Pauline Epistles accord- 
ing to his amendment. Rom. 12: 1 was generally read: “‘spe gau- 
dentes, tempori servientes;” but by him: “‘spe gaudentes, Deo servi- 
entes.’ Theold MSS. omitted, in 1 Tim. 5: 19, the words: “nisi sub 
duobus aut tribus testibus;” he restored them. The former read in 
1 Tim. 1: 15, “ humanus sermo et omni acceptione dignus ;” he amend- 
ed the passage thus: “‘ fidelis sermo et omni acceptione dignus.”® 

The text of his emendation is found only in those works which he 
composed after the death of Damasus. In the Commentaries on Mat- 
thew, (certainly the most hasty of his productions,) we might reasonably 
expect that he would not use an inferior version as the basis of his ex- 
positions, but the one which he had amended. Nor could he in a com- 
mentary trust to his memory, as in other cases he did, and was obliged 
to do, from the multitude of his quotations. It was his duty to have the 
MS. itself before his eyes. 


1 Epist. ad Damas. ‘Ita calamo temperavimus, ut his tantum, que sensum 
videbantur mutare, correctis, relinqua manere pateremur. 

2 Comment. in Matt. 24: 36. “In quibusdam codicibus additum est neque 
filius ; cumin quibusdam Grecis, et maxime Adamantii et Pierii exemplaribus, 
hoc non habeatur adscriptum.” Comment. ad Galatas II. 1. “ quod in exem- 
plarius Adamantii non habetur,” etc. 

3 “Novum Test. Greece fidei reddidi ; vetus juxta Hebraicam transtuli.” 

4 Ep. ad Lucin. LXXI. (formerly 28) § 5. “Novum Testamentum Grece 
reddidi auctoritati. Ut enim veterum librorum fides de Hebraicis voluminibus 
examinanda est; ita novorum Greci sermonis normam desiderat.”’ 

5 Ad Marcellam, XXVII; formerly Ep. 102. 
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Accordingly, his Commentaries are upon this version. He observes 

where it renders the Greek imperfectly, (e. g. Matt. 5: 25, evvowy' 6:11, 
éntovstov’ 16, apavife' 9: 32, xwqos’ 11: 16, ayoga’ 15: 80, xvA- 
doug * 16: 22, YAewg cov’) mentions the variations of other MSS., (6: 25. 
il: 19. 16: 2, etc.) and blames or justifies them. 
_ Its relation to the present Vulgate, the Clementine edition of 1592, 
is this: the latter agrees in general with the former, differing from 
it only in transpositions of words, or such slight changes as have been 
made by time or the critical judgment of him who executed the Cle- 
mentine edition. We will spare ourselves the trouble of proving by a 
collation of Matthew what will strike every one immediately on his 
own inspection ; especially as, in speaking of Alcuin’s emendation, we 
shall present a collation of some chapters of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians as its text is exhibited in the commentaries of this father. 


§ 119. 


Though Jerome exercised great caution, he gained, nevertheless, as 
he anticipated, more enemies than friends. His work was hardly in 
circulation, when the voice of zealots was loudly raised against him; and 
he occasionally chastised them with considerable severity.|_ Even the 
authority of Damasus availed so little to cause a general reception of 
his emendation that every one for himself adopted or rejected the old or 
new text, as judgment or prejudice directed him. 

In the 5th century the supreme pontiff at Rome, Leo the Great, still 
used the ancient version, and not the purest even of the copies of that, 
as may be inferred from the large addition he makes to Matthew 20: 28. 
(“Vos autem queritis de minimo crescere et de magno minui, rel.” ) which 
he quotes in his Epistle to Pulcheria. 

The authority of Gregory the Great, in the 6th century, first decided 
in favor of the edition of Jerome. Gregory made it the basis of his 
moral Annotations on Job, and only used the old version for the purpose 
of comparison, and rather to discover its defects than to employ it in ex- - 
planation. In his epistle to Leander, bishop of Seville, to whom he 
dedicated this work, he says, indeed, that he used sometimes the old and 
sometimes the new version, as the oneor the other was best adapted to 
his purpose, since both were recognised by the apostolical chair which 
he occupied ;? but his actual procedure in this work evinces his predi- 
lection for Jerome. In his other writings he confines himself wholly to 
Jerome’s edition, so that his citations would be of uncommon value in 
restoring this emendation. Leander, probably, did much to promote 


1 Hieronym. Ep. XXVII (formerly 102) ad Marcellam.—“Ad me repente 
perlatum est quosdam homunculos mihi_studiose detrahere, cur adversum auc- 
toritatem veterum, et totius mundi opinionem, aliquid in Evangeliis emendare 
tentaverim. Quos ego cum possim meo jure contemnere (asino quippe lyra 
superfiue canit). . . . ita responsum habeant.... Latinorum codicum vitios- 
itatem. . . . ad Grecam originem. . . . voluisse revocare”’ etc. 

2 Greg. Ep. ad Leandr. C.5. “ Novam vero translationem dissero : sed cum 
probationis causa exigit, nunc novam, nunc veterem per testimonia assumo: ut 
quia sedes apostolica, cui deo auctore praesideo utraque utitur, mei quoque labor 
studii ex utrdque fulciatur. 
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its adoption, for in the 9th century it was the dominant and authorised 
version in Spain.? 


§ 120. 


As Jerome’s emendation adhered so closely to the other versions, it 
might frequently happen that the former would be elucidated from the 
latter, and even enriched with additions which he had rejected. On the 
other hand, however, there were readers who corrected the ancient ver- 
sions by consulting Jerome’s edition, and thus formed a third text, which 
was a mixture of the two. The Codex Argent. of the Gospels at Bres- 
cia is such a MS., as is thought by those who have themselves examin- 
ed the Codex.2. Their opinion is established by the following consider- 
ations. The MS. exhibits in general one of the ancient versions, but 
does not contain many additions and peculiarities which are found in 
them. It coincides more frequently than these with Jerome’s phraseol- 
ogy. Blanchini? mentions another Codex of the Gospels ( Vatic. 7016,) 
of about the 8th century, (as is shown by the specimen,) the text of 
which is compounded partly from one of the old versions and partly 
from Jerome’s edition. This may have been the case more or less in 
many other MSS.; so thatin the 8th century the complaints respecting 
the corruption of the MSS. occasioned a new revision of them. 


THE EMENDATION OF ALCUIN. 


§ 121. 


The merit of originating this emendation is to be attributed to.a cele- 
brated monarch, whose exalted mind first perceived the occasion for it and 
actively promoted it throughout; and who, though he needed some one 
else to execute the task, sketched outto him the path he must pursue. The 
condition of the biblical MSS. did not escape the attention of Charles 
the Great. He therefore ordered that care should be taken to have good 
and pure copies of the Old and New Testament in the churches.4 

He afterwards caused a selection of the homilies of the fathers for 
all the Sundays and festivals tobe compiled by Alcuin, that the clergy of 
his kingdom might be provided with a collection of sermons. The pre- 
face to this he composed himself, and in it he speaks of the emendation of 
the biblical copies, as a thing which he had happily accomplished.5 


1 Isidor. Hispal. De offic. eccles. L. I. ¢. 12. 

2 Philipp. Garbellus apud Blanchinium. Vindic. Canonicar. Scripturar. Vul- 
gate Latine editionis. Rome. 1740. fol. p. CCCLXXXVII. seq. 

3 Evangeliar. quadrupl. T. II. p. DCIV. on the reverse no. 34. 

4 “Capitular. R. R. Franc. L. VI. C. 227. “Volumus, et ita missis nostris man- 
dare praecepimus, ut in ecclesiis libri canonici veraces habeantur, sicut jam in alio 
capitulari saepius mandayimus.” 

5 This Homiliarium, afterwards improved by Paul Warnefried, has been often 
printed under Alcuin’s name: Spirae 1482. Colon. 1530. 1539, 1557. fol. “Teitur,” 
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It might be inferred from his language that he himself assisted in this 
emendation, nor is it improbable that he did. But the learned monk 
Alcuin had the special charge of it, as history, as well as he himself in 
one of his works, expressly declares. 

The statement of a biographer of his son, that Charles himself amend- 
ed the four Gospels, has no reference to Alcuin’s edition, which had 
been in circulation for a long time. He is speaking of the pious em- 
ployments with which the monarch occupied the last days of his life, 
viz. alms-giving, reading and emendation.” ‘ 


§ 122. 


A new version from the Greek was not intended on this occasion- 
Charles did not require, nor did Alcuin promise this. Both speak only 
of an emendation of an existing version. We perceive at once in Al- 
cuin’s MSS. the particular version which was the subject of his labors. 
He has prefixed to the Gospels Jerome’s Epistle to Damasus: “‘ Novum 
opus me facere cogis ex veteri;” and to all the books Jerome’s prefa- 
ces. 

Bianchini has presented copper-plate specimens of MSS. of this class, 
comprising the beginning of Luke as far as v. 16, the 2d chapter from 
v. 22 to the end, and the whole of the third ;* which are sufficient to 
give us an idea of the character of this emendation. 


§ 123. 


I was recently permitted to examine a MS. of Alcuin’s edition, which 
contains the Old and New Testament entire, and clainis a distinguished 
rank among the MSS. of king Charles’ emendation. Mr. Von Speyer, 
Passavant of Basle, a friend and connoisseur of the monuments of 
ancient art and science, is its fortunate possessor. I found it so re- 
markable for its diplomatic peculiarities, that, as I had leisure for the 
purpose, I transcribed it. I cannot treat of it here more particularly 
than is necessary to explain what Alcuin attempted and effected. 

A long poem by the copyist ends with the following verses, and certi- 
fies us that we have the edition of Alcuin : 


says Charles in the Preface, “quia cure nobis est, ut ecclesiarum nostrarum ad 
meliora semper proficiat status. ... . ad pernoscenda sacrorum librorum studia 
nostro etiam, quo possumus, invitamus exemplo. Inter que jam pridem univer- 
sos V. et N. Testamenti libros librariorum imperitid depravatos, Deo in omnibus 
nos adjuvante, examussim correximus.” 

1 Sigebert. Gemblac. ad Ann. 790. In the dedication of the 6th book of his 
Commentaries on John, ‘ad Gislam et Columbam :” Alcuin says, “Totius forsan 
Evangelii expositionem direxissem vobis, nisi me oceupasset Domini Regis pre- 
ceptum in emendatione Veteris Novique Testamenti.” 

2 Theganus. ed. du Chesne, T. IJ. Script. Francic. p. 277. 


3 Evangeliar. Quadrupl. P. II. Tab. VIII. Luke 1: 1-16, is from Cod. Vallicel- 
lano B. No. 5; the 2d and 3d chapters are from Cod. Basilice S. Pauli extra ur- 
bem, adorned with the portrait of Charles the Great. The hand writing of both 
is so nearly the same as to appear to be by the same person. 


35 
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Codicis istius quod sint in corpore sancto 
Depicte formis litterule variis . 
Mercedes habeat Christo donante per evu 

Is Carolus qui jam scribe jussit eum (scribere) 
Haec dator eternus cunctorum Christe bonorum 
Munera de donis accipe sancta tuis. 

Que pater Albinus devoto pectore supplex 
Nominis ad ]audem obtulit ecce tui. 

Quem tua perpetuis conservet dextra diebus 
Ut felix tecum vivat in arce poli. 

Pro me quisque legas versus orare memento 
Alchuine dicor ego tu sine fine vale. 


A comparison of Alcuin’s edition of the Old Testament with the 
text of Jerome as exhibited in his Commentaries on the prophets, and 
of the New Testament with Jerome’s text as contained in his Com- 
mentaries on Matthew and the Epistle to the Galatians, convinces us 
that Alcuin intended nothing more than to restore Jerome’s Bible as 
accurately as possible. . 

We will prove this by examples. For this purpose we shall present 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th Chapters of Matthew, first according to the Vul- 
gate, (Clement’s edition, ) then according to the text of Jerome. Where 
Alcuin agrees with Jerome, we shall denote it by an asterisk. Where 
the asterisk is wanting, he accords with the Vulgate. ‘The readings in 
which he differs from both will be noticed separately. 


VULGATE. 


XII. 1. per sata sabato 
2. Licet facere 
4. ei edere 
25. divisum contra se 
31. blasphemia 
44. eam vacantem 
XIII. 14. et adimpletur 
23. fructum affert et facit 
24, simile factum est. 
35. dictum erat 
37. ait illis 
41. mittet 
54. in synagogis 
XIV. 3. uxorem fratris 
9. propter juramentum 
25. super mare 
26. super mare 
28. ad te venire 


JEROME- 


sabbato per sata. * 
licet eis facere 

el commedere 

in se divisum 
blasphemie * 
vacantem. 

ut adimpleatur * 
fructum facit 

simile est 

dictum est. * 

ait. 

mittet ergo 

in sinagoga 

uxorem Philippi fratris 
propter jusjurandum. * 
supra mare 

supra mare 

venire ad te * 


Readings which differ from both Jerome and the Vulgate are : 
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Vute. Jer. 


XII. 14. perderent eum 


MAIL. 


XIV. 


ig 


il. 


27.-vestri erunt 
29. diripiet 
4. volucres coeli 
8. autem ceciderunt 
14. dicentis 
15. videant oculis 
22. seminatus est 
23. centesimum,—sexagesi- 
mum—trigesimum 
43. audiendi audiat 
5. volens illum 
18. mihi illos huc 
22. compulit Jesus 


Epistle to th 


VuLeatTe. 
4. seculo nequam 
5. sic tam cito 
10. an quero 
15. ex utero 
16. evangelizarem 
23. aliquando expugnabat 
1. iterum ascendi 
seorsum autem iis 
2. qui videbantur aliquid esse 
3. esset gentilis 
A, sed propter subintroductos 
subjectione 
6. ab iis 
videbantur esse aliquid 
7. sicut et Petro 
9. Jacobus, Cephas et Joan- 
nes 
il. venisset Cephas 
13. illam simulationem 
14. recte ambularent 
Cephe 
18. iterum hec edifico 
20. vivit autem 
21. gratis Christus 


III. 1. prescriptus 


3. consummemini 
6. sicut scriptum est Abraham 
7. 11 sunt 

16. promissiones 

18. num si ex lege 

19. cui promiserat 

24, justificemur 

25. sumus sub pedagogo 

29. semen Abrahe 


ALCUIN. 
eum perderent 
erunt vestri 
diripiat 
volucres 
vero ceciderunt 
dicens 
oculis videant 
est seminatus 
centum—sexaginta 
—triginta 
audiat 
volens eum 
huc mihi illos 
jussit. 

e Galatians. 

JEROME. 
seculo malo 
tam cito 
aut quero * 
de utero * 
evangelizem 
quondam expugnabat 
rursum ascendi 
seorsum autem his * 
qui videbantur 
esset ex gentibus 


propter subintroductos autem 
subjectioni 

ab his * 

videbantur 

sicut Petro * 
Petrus, Jacobus et Joannes 


venisset Petrus 

illa simulatione 
recto pede incedant 
Petro 

hec iterum reedifico 
vivit vero 

Christus gratis 
proscriptus 
consummamini * 
sicut Abraham * 

hi sunt * 
repromissiones ‘ 
quia si ex lege 

cui promissum erat 
justificaremur 

sub pedagogo sumus 
Abrahe semen. * 


cd 
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Alcuin’s peculiar readings. 


II. 20. semetipsum se ipsum 
III. 1. non obedire non credere 
; 2. a vobis volo volo a vobis. 
16. qui est Christus quod est Christus 
26. per fidem qua est per fidem. 


From this comparison we deduce the conclusion that Jerome, Alcuin 
and the Vulgate exhibit in the main the same text, differing only in 
slight transpositions, such as sabbato per sata: sata per sabbato,—semen 
Abraha: Abrahe semen; or in such variations as vero for autem; and 
rarely in more important readings, such as cenlesimum—sexagesimum— 
trigesimum : centum—sexaginta—triginta, non obedire: non credere, and 
the like. 

The most remarkable variation of the MS. of Alcuin’s text from the 
Vulgate relates to 1John 5:7. “Tres sunt qui testimonium dant in 
celo: pater, verbum et spiritus, et hi tres unum sunt.” ‘This passage 
does not appear in Von Speyer’s MS., nor in the Alcuinian MS. at Zu- 
rich.! Mabillon, in his Zter Italicum, the use of which I have not been 
able to procure, testifies the same in regard to other Latin MSS. of this 
class. » 


a 


§ 124. 


Other MSS., likewise, of Alcuin’s edition attest their origin by a lar- 
ger or smaller number of verses. Some, e. g. the Amsterdam MS., de- 
clare it as follows:* 


Quatuor hi rutilant uno de fonte fluentes, 
Matthei et Marci, Luce liber atque Johannis : 
Sanctus Apostolus Lucas conscripserat Actus : 
Bis septem docti per cartas dogmata Pauli, 
Jacobi, Petri, Jude et pia dicta Johannis, 
Scribitur extremo Johannis in ordine tomus. 
Jusserat hos omnes Christi deductus amore 
Alchuinus Ecclesiz famulus conscribere libros. 


Others contain only the last two verses of this postscript.2 Others 
still, as the Codex Vallicellens. in Blanchini, that of the Fathers of the 
Oratory at Rome, and one mentioned by Baronius at the date 778, 
which is now in the Chiesa nuova,’ have the following lines: 


Codicis istius quot sunt in corpore sancto 
Depicte formis litterule variis : 

Mercedes habeat Christo donante per 2vum 
Tot Carolus Rex, qui scribere jussit eum. 


1 Martini Gerberti Iter Alemanicum, Typis San-Blasianis. 1765. p. 47, 48. 
2 Wetstein Prolegom. in N. T. 
3 The Ziirich Codex in Biérnstihl, Vol. 5. of his letters, p. 14. 


4 Blanchini Vindic. Canon. Scriptur. p. XXXVI. and p. CCCXXXV. Adler’s 
“Biblisch-kritische Reise,” p. 162. 
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Pro me quisque legens versus orare memento, 
Alchuinus dicor: tu sine fine vale. 


Some are more diffuse in this species of epigrammatic verse; others 
contain only the last two lines. 


§ 125. 


This edition was introduced by the royal injunction into the kingdom 
of France, and it was probably the source of all the MSS. which were 
subsequently current on the other side of the Rhine, on the German 
bank, and further on to Pannonia. It was this text which, with some 
variations, as might be expected, was current among us for about eight 
centuries, until the council of Trent, which by its decrees caused a 
new epoch in respect to the Latin versions. 

Yet during this period, active exertions were made to preserve the 
Latin text in good condition. Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the 11th century, amended not only the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, but likewise the works of the fathers and other ec- 
clesiastical books. Not content with this, he employed his pupils in the 
same way. His biographer concludes this account with the words : 
“ Hujus emendationis claritate omnis occidui orbis ecclesia, tam G'alli- 
cana quam Anglica, gaudet se esse illuminatam.”' This encomium, how- 
ever, has reference, not merely to his biblical labors, but to his critical 
labors generally upon the writings of the fathers, and upon Hymn-books 
and Liturgies. This is necessary to be observed, lest it should be in- 
ferred from the words: ‘‘ Hujus emendationis claritate” etc. that he 
prepared a new Recension of the Old and New Testament, which be- 
came the dominant one in France and England. *) 

In the 12th and 13th centuries, a remarkable zeal for the preservation 
of the Latin text of the Bible began to be exhibited. Several bodies 
composed Correctoria for their own use ; 1. e. they revised some partic- 
ular MS., noting upon its margin where other MSS. did not agree with 
it, and appending short notes in which they criticised the readings admit- 
ted or rejected by them. In deciding, they made use of the writings 
of the fathers, and celebrated ecclesiastics after the time of Charles the 
Great, such as Rhabanus, Haymo of Halberstadt, and others, and fre- 
quently also the Greek text. Nor wasthis all. Care was taken to pre- 
vent inconsiderate corrections. Where the Latin was not exactly gram- 
matical, pains were taken to notice such peculiarities of phraseology, 
that no one might undertake to alter them. Some observations were 
made, too, in respect to punctuation, and even pronunciation. 

Such a Correctorium was projected by the Theological Faculty of 
the University of Paris, probably for the use of the students; and it was 
also adopted or authorized by the Archbishop and Primate of France, 
who had his seat at Sens. It is described by Richard Simon.” 


i Vita Lanfranci in Opp. Paris. 1648. fol. edit. Luce Dacherii. Wetstein’s 
Proleg. in N. T. 


2 “Hist. crit. des versions du N. T.’”’ Ch. 9. and “‘Nouvelles Observations sur le 
Texte et les Versions du N. T.” P. II. Ch. 1. 
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The Dominicans esteemed the authority of the Archbishop but slight 
ly, and in 1236 composed one for themselves, by order of their Provin- , 
cial in France, Hugo de St. Cher or Cherfs.!. Under Humbert de Ro- 
mans, the 5th General of their Order, the Correctorium of Sens was ex- 
pressly rejected in a General Chapter at Paris in 1256.2 They were 
guided in their Correctorium by Charles’ MSS., as we are informed by 
Luke of Bruges, on the authority of the preface of one which he 
frequently used.? 

The Carthusian order, too, in its Correctorium, adopted the Alcuinian 
or Carolinian edition as a standard.* 

Our University-Library contains one of these correctoria. It is that 
of the Franciscan order, as is clear from the first letter of the preface 
to the Old Testament. On its golden ground is painted the Pope, in 
the act of delivering a paper to some members of this order; two are 
receiving it kneeling, while four others are looking on in the back- 
ground. 

I will select a single specimen of each species of note which it con- 
tains. The first relates toa various reading of Matt. 19:20: omnia hec 
custodivi. In the margin is found: ajuventute meda—Greci habent. - 
Sed Jeronymus Rhabanus et antiqui non. Another respects the punc- 
tuation of Matt. 14: 9: Et contristatus est rex propter jusjurandum. 
Inthe margin: sic distinguit Augustinus in omelia. A third relates to 
grammar. Matt. 21: 25: Baptismum Johannis unde erat: in the mar- 
gin: Antiqua grammatica est. Hac utitur Ambrosius in Sermon. oct. in 
Ephes. et decimo octavo, etc. An observation on the transposition found 
in some MSS. in 1} John 5: 7, is of special interest : Not. Quidam libri 
habent hic alium ordinem. Post testimonium spiritis, aque et sanguinis, 
addunt : et hi tres unum sunt, et pergunt sic: et tres sunt, qui testimo- 
nium dant in ceelo, etc. 

This correctorium, in criticising the text, sometimes cites those fath- 
ers whose quotations exhibit the text as it was in the time of Jerome, 
such as Augustine and Ambrose. If this was done in others like- 
wise, the correctorta themselves contributed to deform the text of Je- 
rome and Alcuin by the introduction of foreign materials. : 

William Lindan speaks of a much earlier correctorium, on the authority 
of MS. accounts in the possession of Cardinal Bessarion, which he prob- 
ably obtained from the Vatican Library, and which refer to the year 
1144: Sed pre ceteris equidem desiderarim illud, quod ante annos 400 


1 Martene, Thesaur. nov. Anecdot. T. IV. p. 1676. Statut. 34. Capit. gener. 
Dominic. 
2 Martene loc. cit. p. 1715. Statut. 23. Capit. gener. Item correctiones bibliz 


Senonensis non adprobamus, nec volumus, quod fratres innitantur illi correcti- 
oni etc. 


( 

3 Luce Burgens. Notationes in Sac. Biblia. 1584, apud Plantin. 4. Pref. p. 22. 
“Exemplar .... .emendatum ante trecentos annos ex Caroli magni Bibliis un- 
dequaque collectis, jussu, ut prefatio habet, F. Jordani magistri ordinis Preedica- 


vate Hugonis prioris provincialis in Francia a Predicatoribus S. Domini- 


4 Wilh. Lindanus, De optimo Scripturas interpret. genere. L. III. C. 3. ‘‘Tale 
quondam vidimus (correctorium) pervetustum in Carthusid Zeelhemensi, juxta 


Diesthemium sita, quod Biblia ad codices Caroli magni perdiligenter castigatos 
notabat emendanda.”’ 
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Rome Nicolaus 8. Damasi Diaconus scripsit maxima, ut apparet, dili- 
gentid, ubi conqueritur, Lustrans armaria, inquiens, nequibam hoc ad- 
apisct, veracia scilicet exemplaria invenire, quia et quam a doctissimis 
viris dicebantur correcta, unoquoque in suo sensu abundante, adeo dis- 
crepabant, ut pene quot codices, tot exemplaria reperirem, usque adeo 
etiam millesimo fere post interpretationem Hieronymi anno, codices men- 
dost atque corrupti erant, etc. (De optimo Scripturas interpret. genere 
L. III. c. 3. Comp. L. I. ¢. 5.) 

It must be borne in mind that Nicholas is speaking of Rome and its 
vicinity, where Charles’ emendation may not have been acknowledged. 
In France, where it was predominant, the text, many as were the alter- 
ations it experienced, was more uniform and harmonious in its different 


MSS. 


§ 126. 


As the MSS. differed from each other so exceedingly, the printed edi- 
tions of the 15th and 16th centuries could not well be better in this res- 
pect than the MSS. from which they were derived. This discrepancy 
excited special attention in the 16th century, and more than ever when 
the council of Trent was convened. The editions .of Robert Ste- 
phens, and that of Colinzus in 1541, the preface to which contains bitter 
complaints in regard to theerrors of the Vulgate, directed the attention 
of many to the subject. The principal occasion of this was the recent 
publication of the Hebrew and Greek text, and the awakening study of 
biblical criticism, which necessarily exposed the received church-ver- 
sion to unfavorable comparisons. ‘ 

‘The council of Trent perceived that the sources whence arguments 
might be drawn must be agreed upon, before any idea of unity in doc- 
trine could be indulged. It was even seriously proposed to make use 
for this purpose of a particular Hebrew and Greek MS., and to translate 
it into Latin for the benefit of such as were unskilled in the languages.' 
But this would have been to present to the multitude a new source of 
controversies, while there was good reason rather to attempt to arrest 
further innovations, and at least to unite those who were still adherents 
to the ancient doctrinal belief. In this view it was most prudent to con- 
firm the authority of the received church-version, as was done by the 
Synod. (Sess. IV. Decret. 2.) “Statuit et declarat hec sancta Synodus, 
ut hec vetus et vulgata editio, que longo tot seculorum usu in Ecclesia, 
ipsa probata est, in publicis lectionibus, disputationibus, predicationibus, 
aut expositionibus, pro authentica habeatur : ut eam nemo rgicere quovis 
preteztu audeat vel presumat.” 

Great pains have been taken to explain this decree in sucha way as not 
to depreciate the study of the original languages. The meaning is plainly 
this. As in civil affairs an authentic instrument is valid evidence, so in 
public religious matters the Vulgate is a document from which valid ar- 
gument may be drawn, without prejudice, however, to other documents. 
But this is not a prescription of doctrine, and from its nature could 
not be; it is a decree on a point of discipline, having reference to the 
circumstances of the times in which it was issued. 


ee ecicini Hist. Conc. Tridentoin Virocia 
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Among the many editions, no two of which agreed with each other, 
it was necessary now to fix upon one to which the preeminence should 
belong, or, in default of any such edition, to agree in respect to the pre- 
paration of one. For the present the Synod merely ordained: “‘ ut post- 
hic Sacra Scriptura, potissimum vero hec ipsa vetus et vulgata editio, 
quam emendatissime imprimatur.” 


§ 127. 


The theologians of Lyons, and among them Hentenius in particular, 
now set about preparing a corrected edition, which appeared as early 
as the next year, 1547. But the Holy Seeat Rome had, it would seem, 
reserved this business for itself; and Pius TV and V nominated persons 
to whom it was entrusted. Sixtus V, whose ardent disposition could 
not endure the slow progress in executing the work, brought it toa 
close,! and announced it as finished in a bull of March 1, 1589. 

He caused a printing press to be set up in the Vatican expressly for 
the edition, and he himself corrected it, after it was printed, as he says 
in his Papal bull: ‘“Novam intereatypographiam in Apostolico Vaticano 
palatio nostro ad id potissimum magnifice exstruximus .... . eaque 
res quo magis incorrupte perficeretur, nostra nos tpst manu correximus, 
st qua prelo vitia obrepserant,” etc. The title-page of the book is dated 
one year later than this bull, and is as follows: “ Biblia Sacra Vulgate 
editionis tribus tomis distincta. Rome, ex typographid Apostolica Va- 
ticand. M.D. XC.” fol. After this comes a second title-page, which is 
engraved and represents Abraham’s sacrifice. On its upper border are 
the words: “ Biblia Sacra Vulgate editionis ad concilii Tridentini 
prescriptum emendata et a Sixto V. P. M. recognita et approbata.” 
Beneath is a border with the words: accipe et devora. 

The work, from the condition in which it appeared, particularly under 
existing circumstances, afforded opportunity of finding fault with it to 
every one who wished to do so. Many passages, especially in the New 
Testament, were found covered over with small bits of paper on which 
the corrections were printed ; others were erased, or merely altered with 
the pen. This, in a book which was to have a high and commanding 
authority, must have displeased members of the Romish Church, as 
well as Protestants. 

Not long afterwards, a learned Englishman made a collection of 
these passages,” and another scholar enlarged the catalogue;? and 
by examining several copies any one might easily make a further con- 
tribution to it, for the alterations are not uniform in all the copies. 

In the Royal Library at Vienna there are two copies; one is on very 
large, the other on somewhat smaller paper. In one of them, in Gen. 
Al: 10, (e. g.) the word pecoribus is not covered over; in the other, a 
bit of paper is pasted over it, on which is found prioribus. As to the 
New Testament, in both copies at Mark 10: 1 there is a bit of paper 


1 Pref. in Ed. Clem. VIII. “In multis” etc. 
2 “ Bellum papale, sive concordia discors Sixti quinti et Clementis octavi circa 
Hieronymianam editionem, auctore Thoma James,” etc. Londini, 1600. 4to. 


3 “ Histoire de la Bible de Sixte quint par Prosper Marchand,” in Schelhorn’ 
Mi Agnesnitates Littcn’ Tom. fue i on P ; chelhorn’s 
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with the word inde. In Acts 7:8, ef Zsaac et Jacob, the last et is 
erased in one MS., and in the other the place is painted of a yellowish 
color. In Tit. 2: 2, pudiei has been erased in one MS., and in the other 
changed into pudici with a pen. At Rev. 3: 7, one has a bit of paper 
pasted on with the word scribe ; in the other the word scribe is printed 
correctly. In Rev. 3: 12, one reads scribe ; in the other there is a bit 
of paper on which scribe is printed. Everything is nearly as it was in 
Prosper Marchand’s copy. 

How it happened that the book appeared in this condition before a 
public so strongly disposed to criticise it with severity, we will not now 
enquire. Thus much, however, we can see, viz. that this prince, encom- 
passed as he was by numerous and weighty affairs, did more than could 
have been expected of him, and that he was not so well served as he 
anticipated. Sixtus died in August of the same year, and left to his 
successors the honor of preparing a new work to take the place of this. 


§ 128. 


Gregory XIV undertook the task anew, and appointed for its exe- 
cution a body of cardinals and learned men, among whom Bellarmine 
obtained precedence. Gregory did not see the work completed ; but it 
appeared soon after Clement VIII., who succeeded him, was instated 
in the popedom. 

There was, however, agreat difficulty tosurmount. Wasit expedient 
to depreciate the Sixtine edition by declaring it faulty? Both the new 
work and the papal authority would certainly gain nothing by this 
in public estimation. Should it be pronounced correct? Why then 
prepare another? In this dilemma, Bellarmine is said to have found out 
a middle course, and to have proposed that all the blame should be laid 
upon the printer, so as to vindicate the reputation of Sixtus and his 
successors. 

Sixtus is thus exculpated in the preface to this second edition: 
“ Quod cum jam esset excusum, et ut in lucem emitteretur, idem Pon- 
tifex (Sixtus) eperam daret, animadvertens non paucain sacra Biblia 
preli vitio irrepsisse, ‘que iteratd diligentid indigere viderentur, totum 
opus sub incudem revocandum censuit atquedecrevit. Id vero cum morte 
preventus prestare non potuisset, Gregorius XIV,” etc. Bellarmine 
was the author of the preface ;! and it is said to have been the cause of 
his canonization.” Beyond a doubt the greater part of the corrections 
in the Sixtine Bible were attributable to the printer’s mistakes; but it 
would be no more than we might expect from the learning and rash 


1 Vita del Cardinale Roberto Bellarmino, composta dal P. Giacomo Fuligatti, 
in Roma. 1624. 4to. capit. 13. 

2 Le Bret, Dissert. Theol. de usu versionis Lat. Vet. in Ecclesia Christ. Tu- 
bing. 1786. §. 23. p.54. That the statement is correct, is proved by the following 
book : “ Voti degl. infrascritti eminentissimi Signori Cardinali, B. Gregorio 
Barbarigo, Gieronimo Casanate, Decio Azzolini, Domenico Passionei, nella 
causa della Beatificatione de venerabile servo di Dio Card. Roberto Bellarmino, 
Seconda editione. In Ferrara 1762. Si vende in Venezia al insegne di Demos- 
thene.’’ Le Bret saw an earlier edition of it. (Venet. 1761.) The Votum of Card. 
Passionei isin MS. in the Bibliotheca Angelica, to which the Cardinal presented 
his valuable collection of books. 


36 
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self-confidence of Sixtus, if he now and then opposed the opinion of the 
censors, and amended with his own hand against their judgment. But 
however this may be, so much is clear, either that it was not intended 
in the second edition to give the text of Sixtus as accurately as possible, 
or that the intention miscarried; for the edition contains several hun- 
dred deviations from the former. 

The second edition, which was the model of the present Vulgate 
text, appeared, like the first, with two title-pages, one printed, the other 
engraved. The printed one is as follows: “‘ Biblia Sacra Vulgate 
editionis, Romeex Typographiaé Apostolicé Vaticand. Mz D. XCII.” 
The engraved page is the same as that of the Sixtine edition; so is the 
title upon it: “ Biblia Sacra Vulgate editionis Sixti Quinti Pont. 
Maz. jussu recognita atque edita.”” Beneath, accipe et devora. The Pre- 
fatioad Lectorem comes next. “In multis magnisque beneficiis, etc.” 
Then follows the Decretum concilit Tridentini ; then the Bull: Clem- 
ens P. octavus ad perpetuam ret memoriam: “Cum sacrorum Bibliorum 
Vulgate editionis textus, etc.” “ dat. Rome apud S. Petrum sub annulo 
. piscatoris die 9. Novembris 1592.” 

In the following year, 1593, a quarto edition of it was issued from the 
Vatican Press. These two editions are not often met with; and the 
Sixtine edition is one of the greatest typographical rarities, either be- 
cause but few copies were published, or because they were gradually 
called in,! or on both accounts. 


§ 129. 


The preface of Bellarmine is occupied principally in detailing the 
plan of the Censors and the rules they prescribed to themselves. Yet 
he has not taken pains always to give a clear and definite account of 
them. 

One would think that the object was the restoration of the Vulgate 
to its original condition : “‘Zpsam veterem, ac vulgatam editionem Lat. a 
mendis veterum hibrariorum, nec non pravarum emendationum erroribus 
repurgatam, sue pristine integritati ac puritati, guvad ejus fieri potuit, 
restituere.” The text which Jerome (from whom the expression is bor- 
rowed,) calls communem ef vulgatam, was that which was usual before 
his time. 

In another place Bellarmine seems to assert, that the intention was to 
revise Jerome’s Recension and introduce it into general use: “‘ Quare 
non immerito Catholica Ecclesia S. Hieronymum Doctorem maximum 
atque ad Scripturas sacras interpretandas divinitus excitatum ita cele- 
brat, ut jam difficile non sit illorum omnium damnare judicium, qui vel 
tam eximit Doctoris lucubrationibus non acquiescunt, vel etiam meliora, 
aut certe paria se prestare confidunt. Ceterum ne tam fidelts transla- 
tto, etc. 

This was actually the case, if, in determining the text, the censors 
consulted Rhabanus, Haymo, Anselm, Peter Damiani, and other writers 
whom they enumerate; for these follow in their works the Carolinian 
MSS., which exhibit Jerome’s text as corrected by Alcuin. 


2 Le Bret Dissert. de usu vers. Lat. vet. in eccles. § 23. p. 53. 
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They, however, used very great caution ; designedly passing over ma- 
ny things which required correction: “In hac tamen pervulgaté lec- 
tione sicut nonnulla consulto mutata, ita etiam alia, que mutanda vide- 
bantur, consulto immutata relicta sunt.’ 


GOT BEC. VY ERS 0-N. 


§ 130. 


- For a long time before the thirty years’ war broke out, the Abbey of 
Werden in Westphalia contained a MS. of the four Gospels, written in 
an old German dialect in letters of silver.? In order that this docu- 
ment might be withdrawn from the danger which threatened it, it was 
deposited for safe keeping with other valuables at Prague; but here, not 
many months before the peace, it fell into the hands of the Swedes 
when, in 1748, under General Konigsmark, they unexpectedly entered 
Kleinseite, or Little Prague.? It was now deposited in the Royal Libra- 
ry at Stockholm, and was subsequently, it is probable, presented to the 
celebrated Isaac Voss by Queen Christina, whose special favor he en- 
joyed. Others will have it that he made a present of it to himself. 

During the Westphalian negotiations for peace, this valuable docu- 
ment came to the knowledge of Count Magnus Gabriel De la Gardie, 
who purchased it of Voss for 400 rix dollars, and gave it for safe keeping 
to the University of UpsaJ, where it is now preserved. ; 

With the MS. the Count also deposited a very faithful transcript of it, 
in which the original was sedulously copied in the same number of pa- 
ges, line for line and letter for letter. One Derrer (it is not known 
when or where) executed this toilsome task. Iam convinced by care- 
ful investigation that he was not the famous lawyer of that name who 


1 The history of the Latin version, especially of its latest period, has been 
presented by Dr. Leander Van Ess in a learned work, entitled : ‘Pragmatisch- 
kritische Geschichte der Vulgata im Allgemeinen, und zunachst in Beziehung 
auf das Trientische Decret. Tubingen, 1824.” 8vo. 

2 We have the history of this MS. in Ihre’s “ Dissertat. I. de Cod. Argent.” 
§ 14, 15,and in Zahn’s “Historisch-kritische Einleit. in Ulfilas Bibluberset- 
zung,’”’ p. 39—46. 

3 Such is the Swedish account, to which J give the preference above other re- 
ports and surmises. (Ihre, Dissert. I. loc. cit.) Ihre considers the charge a- 
gainst Voss of an unauthorized appropriation of the MS. as by no means proved, 
although he must have known what Nettelblatt, 36 years before, had published 
respecting it. How, moreover, could Junius, if his nephew had stolen the book, 
say in the dedication to De la Gardie which he prefixed to his Ulfilas : ‘‘Habeo 
sane quod calo imputem ; siquidem intelligo immortalis Dei nutu memoratum codt- 
cem ad manus meas perlatum?”’ Or, if Voss was a thief, how could Ulitius say in the 
Carmen, addressed to De la Gardie, which is prefixed to Junius Glossar. Gothic ; 


« Si Vossi memor est, et honorat Suedia nomen, 
(Lucidius docto non micat orbe jubar) 

Tantus hic et tanti nec avunculus esse nepotis 
Ignotus vestris, neve latere, potest. 

Mlle Palatinis pluteis que promserat ante, 
Hic tibi nunc eultu splendidiore refert.” 
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adorned our University during the first half of the 16th century. This 
transcript was destroyed in the great fire at Upsal in 1702. 


§ 1B. 


Junius obtained the use of the Codex from his nephew, and published 
it in 1665, in Gothic letters cast expressly for the purpose. Whether 
Junius found Derrer’s transcript already in existence, or himself caus- 
ed it to be made, is uncertain ; but that he industriously consulted the 
Codex itself, we are told by Thomas Marshall, who lived with Junius 
and assisted him while the work was preparing for the press.' Junius 
even complains of the difficulty he had in tracing and making out the 
faded characters.” 

In 1621, Stirnhelm published a second edition, from Derrer’s trans- 
cript, in Latin characters. He, however, sometimes consulted the orig- 
inal.? In 1684, a reprint of Junius’ edition appeared at Amsterdam 
with the same type, the same title, and in the same form. Perhaps there 
was only a new title-page printed, in order to sell the remainder of the 
first edition under the name of another publisher. Archbishop Ben- 
zel afterwards took a fancy to the ancient document, and made prepa- 
rations for a new edition, but did not live to see the fruit of his toil. Ed- 
ward Lye published the edition with ability and fidelity. It seems that 
the Archbishop even purposed to have the whole Codex copied in wood- 
cuts, of which I have in my possession a well executed specimen.* 
Meanwhile Ihre, who lived in the neighborhood of the valuable docu- 
ment, devoted his attention to it; but, as his eyesight failed him, he em- 
ployed a young man, Ehrich Sotberg, to compare the editions of Junius 
and Benzel with the original repeatedly, and published the amendments 
thus obtained in a work entitled ‘‘ Ulphilas illustratus.”* He also caused 
a very exact transcript of the Codex to be made for his own use. 

Not succeeding in executing a new edition, he sent this transcript to 
Bisching, that he might prepare one from it. From Bisching the tran- 
script passed to Heynatz. Heynatz lent it to Zahn, a clergyman, 
who fortunately succeeded in publishing his Ulfilas from it.6 The text 


1 At the end of his Notes on Mark, p. 44, 
2 In the preface to the annexed Gothicum Glossarium. 
3 Thre, Dissert. I. De. Cod. Argent. § 15. 


4 Ulfiliani codicis sculptura lignea edendi specimen Benzelianum. Lincopie 
excusum curd Friderici Arendt. MDCCCYV. Cal. Jan. 


5 This and several treatises of Ihre relating to the Codex, its grammar, idioms, 
etc. have been published, together with several others on this subject, by Bu- 
sching, the geographer, in one collection: ‘“Johannis ab ‘Ihre scripta versionem 
Ulphilanam et linguam Moeso-Gothicam illustrantia . . ,und cum aliis scriptts 
similis argumenti, edita ab 4nt. Frid. Bitsching. Berolini. 1773." Ato, 

6 All the editions enumerated are derived from the same source. As each ed- 
itor states on the title-page what he has done to facilitate the explanation and 
better understanding of the document, we will here cite the editions with the 
title-pages entire. 

1. “Quataor D. N. Jesu Christi Evangeliorum Versiones perantique duw, 
Gothica scilicet et Anglo-Saxonica, quarum illam ex celeberrimo Codice Ar- 
taf nunc primum deprompsit Franc, Junius, T. F., hance ex codicibus 

ISS. collatis emendatius recudi curayit Thomas Mareschallus, Anglus: cu- 
jus etiam observationes in utramqne versionem scbnectuntur.  Accessit et 
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is given with care ; the grammatical and critical observations subjoined 
in the lower margin are brief, to the point, and well-conceived, and the 
whole of the rich apparatus of the book is valuable. 


§ 132. 


The original is called Codex Argenteus from its letters, which are large, 
regular and beautiful uncial characters of silver, on very fine purple- 
colored parchment, in large quarto. The initial lines of the Gospels and 
the first line of every section are in gold letters. Below, between col- 
umns drawn in barbarous taste according to neither of the known orders 
of architecture, are inserted the Canons of Eusebius, and at the side 
are appended the numbers referring to them. The Gospels are in the 
following order: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 

The letters do not appear to have been written with a pen or reed, but 
to have been impressed by means of carved or cast stamps, nearly in 
the same way as book-binders put titles upon the backs of books in 
gold or silver. ‘The perfect uniformity of the letters, the indentations 
which they make in the page, the traces of paste sometimes visible be- 
tween the silver and the parchment—all this, of which Ihre has ad- 
duced evidence, and of which he gives an account in the preface to 
“ Ulphilas illustratus,” renders such a supposition credible, whatever 
may be said to the contrary by hasty travellers and superficial ob- 
servers. 

Some are disposed to ascribe these appearances to ink ; against which 
I must observe that not long since 1 saw the purple MSS.written in 


Glossarium Gothicum : cui premittitur alphabetum Gothicum, Runicum etc. 
opera, ejusdem Franc. Junii. Dord. 1655.” in 4to. 


2. “ D.N. Jesu Christi SS. Evangelia ab Ulfila Gothorum in Mesia episcopo, 
circa annum a nato Christo CCCLX. ex Greco Gothice translata, nunc cum 
parallelis versionibus, Sueo-Gothicd, Norreand seu Islandica, et vulgata Latina 
edita, accedit Franc. Junii glossarium Gothicum, lingua Sueo-Gothicd moderna 
et antiqud locupletatum et illustratum, curd et studio Georgii Stirnhielmii. 
Stockholm, 1671.” 4to. 


3. Amstelodami. 1648. This has the same title as the first. 


4. “ Sacrorum Evangeliorum versio Gothica, ex codice argenteo emendata at- 
que suppleta, cum interpretatione Latina et annotationibus Erici Benzelii non 
ita pridem Archiep. Upsaliensis edidit, observationes suas adjecit, et grammati- 
eam Gothicam premisit Edwardus Lye A.M. Oxonii e typographeo Claren- 
doniano MDCCL.” 4to. It is well printed with the characters of the Cod. argent., 
and is scarce. 


5. “Ulfilas Gothische Bibelibersetzung, die alteste germanische Urkunde, nach 
Ihrens Text, mit einer grammatisch-wortlichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwis- 
chen den Zeilen, sammt einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet 
von Friederich Karl Fulda, weiland Pfarrer in Ensingen im Wurtembergischen ; 
das Glossar umgearbeitet von W. F. H. Reinwald, Herzogl. Sachs. Rath und 
Oberbibliothekar in Meiningen, und den Text nach Ihrens genauer Abschrift 
der silbernen Handschrift in Upsal, sorgfaltig berichtigt, die Uebersetzung und 
Sprachlehre verbessert und erganzt, auch mit [hrens lateinischer Uebersetzung 
neben dem Texte, und mit einer vollstandigen Kritik und Erlauterung in An- 
merkungen unter demselben, sammt einer historisch-kritischen Einleitung ver- 
sehen und herausgegeben von Johann Christian Zahn, Prediger in Delitz an der 
Saale bey Weissenfels in Sachsen. Auf Kosten des Herausgebers. Weissenfels. 


3805.” 4to. 
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silver which are at Brescia and Verona, and very beautiful fragments of 
Matthew’s Gospel in the Vatican Library, and nowhere discovered any 
indentations or appearance of paste. 

The pages of this MS. do not follow one another in regular order, 
and many are wanting. Matthew begins at 5: 15; and there is a 
chasm from 6: 32 to 7: 12. From 10: 1—23, there isa second. From 
11: 25, there is a chasm as far as 26: 70. Then all the last chapter is 
wanting. In Mark are wanting, from 6:31—54; from 12: 38—13: 
18, from 13: 29—14: 5, from 14: 16—41, from 16: 12 to the end. 
In Luke, from 10: 30—14: 9, from 16: 24—17: 3, from 20: 87 to the 
end. John begins with 5: 45; then there are chasms from 11: 47—12: 
1, from 12: 49—13: 11, from 19: 13 to the end. Besides this, indi- 
vidual verses have here and there suffered mutilations which we will not 
here enumerate. 


§ 138. 


Some years after the publication of Lye’s edition of the Gospels, 
Counsellor Knittel, in examining a MS. in the Library at Wolfenbittel, 
which was written about the 9th century in Spain, and contains the well- 
known Origines of Isidore of Seville, observed that beneath some pa- 
ges of this MS. there was concealed an older writing which had been 
washed off to write Isidore’s work in its stead. After much pains he 
succeeded in deciphering the older characters. Now these were for- 
tunately fragments of the Epistle to the Romans, in the same language 
and character as the Codex of Upsal, with the old Latin version antece- 
dent to Jerome by the side of the text. The fragments discovered are 
the following: Rom. 11: 38, 34, 35, 36; 12: 1—5 and 17—21; 138: L 
—5;"14: 9—20; and, lastly, 15: 3—13, inclusive. Knittel published 
them in 1762, with notes and explanations.! 

The little already possessed of the Epistles of Paul was highly prized 
as a gift of good fortune, and it was scarcely hoped that there would be 
any important increase of it in future, when, in 1817, Angelo Maio 
gave an account of considerable portions of the Gothic version which 
he had discovered in the Ambrosian Library. 

Beneath the Homilies of Gregory the Great on Ezekiel, written in 
the 8th century, he had perceived older characters, like those of Cod. 
Argenteus, which had been washed off. Closer scrutiny afforded him 
the joyful assurance that he had obtained important fragments, in the 
Gothic language, of all Paul’s Epistles, except the two to the Thessa- 
lonians and the Epistle to the Hebrews. A second MS., of the 9th 
century, perhaps, which contained Jerome’s Exposition of Isaiah, like- 


'“Ulphila Versionem Gothicam nonnullorum capitum epistole Pauli ad Ro- 
manos e littura MS. rescripti bibliothecee Guelpherbytane cum variis monumen- 
tis ineditis eruit, commentatus est, deditque foras Franc. Ant. Knittel. Brunovici. 
1762.” 4to. Thre published them again, with new remarks, under the following 
title : “Fragmenta versionis Ulphilane, continentia particulas aliquot epistolx 
Pauli ad Romanos, haud pridem ex codice rescripto biblioth. Guelferb, eruta, et 
a Fr. Ant. Knittel, Archidiac. edita, nune cum aliquot annotationibus typis reddi- 
ta a Joanne Ihre etc. Upsaliw. 1763.” 4to. This last is reprinted in Busching's 
eollection, P. 97. seq.—Zahn, also, has appended it to his Ulfilas. 
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wise concealed the Gothic text of Paul’s Epistles, excepting the Epistle 
to the Romans and the Hebrews. The Pauline Epistles thus concealed 
beneath Jerome’s work are not a supplementary portion of the former, 
but were originally an independent Codex. 

_ At the end of a Latin MS. of the four Gospels Maio found bound with 
ita leaf from an older Codex. On this leaf, likewise, containing a frag- 
ment of the Latin version of Matthew, he perceived Gothic characters 
which had been partially expunged. It contained two fragments of 
Matthew, viz. 25: 88—26: 3, and 26: 65—27th Chap.; the first of 
which, and the first six verses of the second, (26: 65—71,) supply chasms 
in the Cod. Argent. 

In the first mentioned MS. of the Homilies of Gregory, there was 
found also, with the Pauline Epistles, a fragment of a Gothic calendar 
partially expunged. In other MSS. were discovered some fragments 
of the Old Testament, and a Gothic Homily, rich in biblical quotations, 
from which were obtained some verses that are wanting in Cod. Ar- 
gent. 

Count Carlo Ottavio Castilioni took the most lively interest in the 
discovery, and assisted Angelo Maio by his knowledge of the German 
language, in the labors required by the publication. Both jointly wrote 
a detailed account of the discoveries which had been made, described 
the MSS. in which these treasures were hidden, and presented specimens 
of the Gothic documents discovered.1. When Maio was called to the 
Vatican Library, and obeyed the call thither, the whole burden of the 
work fell upon Count Castilioni, and on this account the publication 
has been delayed longer than was anticipated by the two learned schol- 
ars, and longer than we could wish. 


§ 134. 


The language of these documents is that of an ancient people who 
formerly dwelt very far north; for tiey were accustomed to reckon their 
years by winters. Twelve years, in Matt. 9: 20 and Luke 2: 42, are 
TVALIB VINTRUS; soin Luke 8: 42. Having no word for lilies, 
they made use of the general term BLOMANS, (Germ. Blumen, 
flowers,) in Matt. &: 28. 

They, however, had come in contact with the Greeks; so that cer- 
tain Greek words and expressions were current among them, which the 
translator of the Gospels could retain, even when they might be trans- 
lated into his own language. It is certain that the word Lohn was in 
his language; it occurs in Luke 6:32, and elsewhere: WHA IZVIS 
LAUNE IST. Yet where wsodvd¢ occurs in the Greek text, he almost 
always retains it as a familiar term. (MIZDO, Matt. 5: 46. 6: 3. Luke 
6:23, &c.) His nation had a word denoting basket ; it. appears in 
Mark 8: 19, John 6: 13, TTAINJONS, or Zainen in the popular lan- 
guage of our country. Yet the translator sometimes used instead of it 
the Greek word onvgidas, SPVREIDANS. (Mark 8: 8, 20.) Fora 


Hi Ulphile partium ineditarum in Ambrosianis palimpsestis ab Angelo Maio 
ease apasien conjunctis curis ejusdem Maii et Caroli Octavii Castilionei 
editum. Mediolani Regtis typis MDCCCXIX. 4to. 
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royal mandate, they had a technical word derived from the Greek 
yougu, GAGREFTS. (Luke2: 1.) They had expressions for dinner 
and supper (Luke 14: 12., Mark 6: 21); but this does not prevent him 
from using the Greek do77 for a banquet, (Luke 5: 29,) doyyy pe- 
yoknv—DAUHT MIKILA. It was probably only from the want 
of a suitable word that he could not avoid the Greek Ouuiapo, THU- 
MIAMIN, in Luke 1: 10. 

This people, however, came in closer contact with nations which 
spoke the Latin language, as is evident from the many Latin words 
which to all appearance were quite common among the readers of this 
version. 7'o seat one’s self at table, is with them AMAKUMBIAN 
(Mark 2: 15. 6: 22, Luke 5: 29, and in 7: 49, MITANAKUMBIAN) ; 
drinking-vessels are AURKIE, urcet (Mark 7:5); vinegar is AKE- 
TIS (Matt. 27: 48., Mark 15: 36); a money-chest is ARKA (John 
13: 29); gold, too, is called AIZ, es (Mark 6: 8). Bandages are 
FASKIE (John 11: 44); Soldiers, MILITONDANS (Luke 3: 14, 
where also the word ANNOM for annona occurs); a prison is termed 
KARKARA (Matt, 5: 25. 11:2. Mark 6: 17). Some expressions are 
common to both Greeks and Romans, as AROMATA, Mark 16: 1, 
PARAKLETUS, John 14: 25. 

Several of these words might have been avoided by the translator, and 
have been rendered by such as were peculiar to his own language, if 
he had not been convinced that they would all be well understood by 
his countrymen. They too seated themselves or reclined at meals; 
they too had waterpots; thay had a peculiar expression for gold, of fre- 
quent occurrence; they too had a word designating a soldier; and 
hence nothing could induce him to have recourse to Latin words, but 
the usus loquendi of his nation and the knowledge that such expressions 
were current and intelligible among them. 

So much of the history of this people is contained in their very lan- 
guage. If we now look atthe various German tribes,. we shall find 
none which had so much intercourse with both Greeks and Romans, 
that it could have had such an influence upon their language, except 
the Goths. After the time of Constantine, they were very closely con- 
nected with the Eastern empire, and subsequently took possession of 
the Roman provinces along the Danube, from which they issued to es- 
tablish two new kingdoms in the Roman territory. 


§ 185. 


Certain learned men probably paid no attention to these considera- 
tions, when they broached the idea that this version might be Fran- 
conian. 

The Franks had no version of the Bible in their language until the 
time of Ottfried von Weissenburg. Besides, the structure of the Fran- 
conian language is very different from that of the language of the Cod. 
Argent., particularly inthe union of the verbs do be and to have, as 
auxiliaries in the formation of certain tenses; in the formation of the 
passive voice ; and in respect to the use of the dual number, which is 
unknown to the Franconian. When this Introduction first appeared, 
it was necessary that all this should be treated in detail, and much more 
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taken into consideration, in order to determine the people of Germany 
to whom the two documents at Upsal and Wolfenbiittel belonged. We 
are now spared these details; for the point has been since determined 
beyond dispute. , : 

The certificate preserved in the Episcopal archives at Arezzo, con- 
taining asubscription of five lines in letters similar tothose of the Cod. 
Argent., haslong been known. ‘The first who published it was Doni; 
he did not, however, adhere closely to the characters, but altered them 
so as to be more like printed letters. Lye, Knittel and Ihre, who con- 
fided in him, repeated his errors. The Abate Marini, a respectable 
scholar, examined the original anew, and published it with great accu- 
racy.” We see from this edition that the characters are really the same 
as-those of the Cod. Argent.; not indeed elegantly written, but made 
by an unskilful penman. But neither does this document afford us any 
explanation as to the people among whom the characters were current; 
for it contains no trace or hint of what nation the persons were who 
executed it. 

The valuable relic at Naples is more decisive. It was formerly in the 
archives della SS. Annunciata, and is now in the Royal Library at 
Naples, in the Hall of MSS., where it is suspended behind glass ina 
frame at a window which fronts the principal street. Sabbatini first pub- 
lished it.2 Ihre attempted to explain it, and after him Zahn.> But 
neither was this relic copied with care and fidelity. Marini® first gained 
the credit of giving an accurate representation ofit. Lastly, Count Si- 
erakowski had it copied anew from the original and engraved ; but I could 
find no copies of it in the print-shops or bookstores of Italy. 

This document is a deed of sale, on Egyptian papyrus, of about the 
year 551, signed by all the clergy of the Gothic church of St. Anasta- 
sia (aclisie Gotice Sancte Anastasie). Of the signatures, which occu- 
py 66 lines, 10 lines are written in the characters which were called 
Gothic, only by conjecture till this document was discovered. From 
this we learn what people possessed these characters. They are by no 
means beautifully written ; yet the characters and the language of the 
Upsal Codex are not to be mistaken. 

Among the confirmatory documents we ought to reckon the fragments 
discovered by Maio of a calendar written with the same letters as the 


1 Donii inscriptiones antique, edit. ab Ant. Fr. Gorio. Florentie, 1731, p. 
469. : 

2] Papyri diplomatici raccolti ed illustratid’ all’ Abate Gaetano Marini, 
rimo custode della Bib. Vat. e Prefeto degli archivi secreti della santa sede in 
oma MDCCCYV. nella Stamparia della S. Congreg. de prop. fide. N. CXVIII, 

p. 179, 80. 
3 “ J] vetusto calendario Neapolitano scoverto; con varie note illustrato dal 
Ludovico Sabbatini d’Anfora Neap. 1744.” 4to. p. 101—106. 


4 Monument. vet. lingue Ostrogoth. Neapoli....repertum, illustratum a 
Jo. Ihre in “ Novis Actis Societat. Scient. Upsaliensis. Vol. III. Ups. 1780.” 
p. 1—31. . 

5 Versuch, einer Erklarung der gothischen Sprachtberreste in Neapel und 
Arezzo, als eine Einladungsschrift und Beylage zum Ulfilas. Von. J. Chr. Zahn, 
Braunschweig. 1804.” 8vo. 

6 “J papyridiplomatici raccolti,” &c. N. CXIX. p. 180, 81, 82. 
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Epistles of Paul discovered by him. The pages contain the last eight 
days of June and the whole of July. Two festivals disclose the people 
among whom these fragments originated; one, on the 23d of June, 
“of the martyrs put to death among the Goths, and of Fritharik,” the oth- 
er, on the 29th of the same month : “‘in memory of the martyrs who were 
burnt with Vereka the priest and Batwin the minister of the Gothic 
church.” 

As to the other points, the calendar only renders probable what is 
made certain by the document at Naples. 


§ 136. 


Except the Silver Codex at Upsal and the pages discovered by Knittel 
at Wolfenbiittel, all the documents of this kind are found in Italy. Prob- 
ably even the Silver Codex at Upsal was executed in Italy. MSS. writ- 
ten in silver letters on purple-colored. parchment, with initial lines of 
gold, seem to be peculiar to that country. 

The splendid MS. in the Royal Library at Vienna, written on purple 
in'silver and gold, containing the Gospels of Luke and Mark, was for- 
merly possessed by the Augustines of St. John de Carbonara at Naples. 
The MSS. of the four Gospels described by Blanchini (one at Brescia, Co- 
dex Brixiensis argenteus, the other at Verona, Cod. Argent. Veronens.) 
are well known. ‘They are preserved in both places in the library of 
the cathedral. In the cathedral-library at Peruggia there are fragments 
of Luke’s Gospel, written in silver on purple. (Blanchint, Evangeliar. 
quadruplex. T. II, p. DLX1.) 

The Silver Codex of Upsal arranges the Gospels in the following or- 
der: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. They stand in the same order in 
the MSS. of Brescia and Verona, in the Codex of St. Eusebius at Ver- 
celli, and (as respects Luke and Mark) in the above mentioned MS. at 
Vienna. — 

Beneath the Gospels of the Upsal Codex stand the Canons of Euse- 
bius. The margin, in which the four Evangelists are separated into sec- 
tions by the Ammonian or Eusebian numbers, is divided by columns in- 
to. seven compartments. The columns are united above by arches so as 
to resemble an architectural design. 'The capitals are not executed ac- 
cording to any one of the usual orders, but in that barbarous taste which 
we denominate Gothic. Now this design and this decoration of the 
capitals are found exactly in the same way below the Latin Gospels in 
the Codex Argenteus Brixiensis above mentioned.? Such casual cir- 
cumstances, not the result of any rule, but depending upon tke customs 
a region or a people, are satisfactory evidence of national relation- 
ship. Y 

If the Upsal Codex was written, as the preceding considerations ren- 
der very probable, in Italy, it must have originated, at the latest, in the 
beginning of the 6th century, before the Gothic supremacy in Italy was 
destroyed and the whole nation almost extirpated. 


! Ulphile partium ineditarum specimen. p. 26. 27. 

2 Comp. the representation in Busching’s Analectis Ulphilanis, (Dissert. I. 
De Cod. argent., p. 189) with Bienchini, Vindicie canonicar. scriptur. Vulga- 
tw editionis etc. Roma 1740. fol. p. CCCLXXXI. 
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Only the Wolfenbiittel fragments of the Epistle to the Romans appear 
to have had their origin in Spain. When they were expunged, the Orig- 
ines of Isidore of Seville were written! over them in Latin characters, 
such as are found, according to Knittel, in Spanish MSS. of the 10th 
century. i 


§ 137. 


Having thus satisfied ourselves that we possess the greater part of 
the New Testament in the language of the Goths, we may enter upon 
some inquiries in respect to that people. When they first attracted the 
particular notice of history, they were dwelling on the eastern bank of 
the Dniester and along the Black Sea, within uncertain limits to the 
north and northeast. Another portion of the same people had settled 
down between the Dniester and Pruth, as far as to the mouths of the 
Danube. The latter are called Visigoths, and the former Ostrogoths. 
Issuing from these regions, they molested the Roman provinces, after the 
time of Caracalla, or served the emperors against other nations for pay. 
Frequently, in order to keep them quiet, it was agreed to pay them annu- 
al sums of money, under the pretextof alliance. Ifthe stipulated sums 
were withheld, an irruption into the Roman territory was the certain 
consequence. Sometimes, after they discovered their advantage, they 
plundered the country even when the sums had been paid. 

Under the indolent Gallienus such visits were made, not only by the 
Goths, but by the barbarous tribes on every side. It is to these irrup- 
tions in the reign of Gallienus that the conversion of the barbarians, and 
particularly of the Goths, is ascribed by ecclesiastical historians. There 
were sometimes Christian teachers among the many prisoners whom 
they carried away ; through these they became acquainted with the doc- 
trines of. Christianity. 

Their expeditions extended into Pontus, as we learn from the eccle- 
siastical proceedings instituted by Gregory of Neo-Czsarea (called 
Thaumaturgus, or worker of miracles,) against wicked Christians who 
bought the spoils of the country from the Bogadous and Todos, be- 
trayed. to them the situation of treasures, or assisted in carrying them 
away. 

Moacin is made by several historians of the expedition or rather ex- 
peditions into Pontus. “ The Goths,” says Eutropius, “ have ravaged 
Pontus and Asia.”* Another writer says: ‘‘ The Scythians, or a part 
of the Goths, ravaged Asia, came to Heraclea, and at last to Pontus, 
where they were defeated.”* The account given by Zosimus seems to 
me the best. Those whom Gregory called Bogador he calls Bogavoe. 
They penetrated into Pontus, but were driven back by the Roman com- 
mander Successianus. As soon, however, as they learned that he was 


oat Sozom. H. Eccles. L. II. c.6. This isstated more expressly by Philostorg. 
H. Eccles. L. II.c. 5. 


2 Beveregii Synodicon. sive Pantacte Canon. T. JI. Oxon. 1672. p. 24—29. 
Epistola Synodica Greg. Thaumat. cum Comment. Balsamon. et Zonar. 


3 Eutrop. Breviar. L. IX. c. 8. 
4 Trobelius Pollio in Gallieno, c. 12, 13. 
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recalled from the province of Pontus, they came again, took Trapezunt, 
and returned home of their own accord when they had plundered to 
their satisfaction. 

These events were the occasion of their conversion to Christianity, 
and in a short time it gained many adherents among them ; for at the 
great Nicene Council the decrees were subscribed by Theophilus Bos- 
phoritanus, Metropolitan of the Goths.” 

After the Council of Nice, the Goths obtained a new missionary, nam- 
ed Audius, a man of strict habits of life, who, however, resisted the de- 
cree in regard to Easter, and was banished from the country by Constan- 
tine for his open contumacy. He now travelled to Scythia, and into 
the very interior of Gothland, imparting instruction and even founding 
considerable monastic establishments both of males and females.* One 
of the Gothic chiefs, however, hated the faith of the Christians, and 
violently persecuted those who adopted it, on the ground that it was 
the religion of the Roman rulers; but he could not prevent the exten- 
sion of the faith nor destroy the sources of instruction.4 

Such, nearly, was the state of things, when they were compelled to 
abandon their country by the pressure of a wild horde of greater bar- 
barians than themselves. ‘The Huns expelled the Ostrogoths; and 
these, urged on upon the. Visigoths, pressed upon the latter and drove 
them onward before them. 

Forced to yield to the impulse, they had no other means of safety, 
but tosend an embassy to Valens, petitioning that they might be admit- 
ted into the Roman dominions on the Danube. At the head of the 
embassy was Ulfila,a-Gothic Bishop.* In order to ensure success, Ul- 
fila promised for himself and his countrymen, to adopt the doctrines of 
Arius, which had been ardently espoused by Valens and those about 
him. The Emperor granted their request; they were soon followed by 
the other half of the Western Goths, who, like their brethren, were 
transplanted to the provinces of Thrace and Mesia. 

But scarcely, says one historian, had they reached their new posses- 
sions, when a division arose among them. Athanarich, who was dis- 
affected towards the Christian doctrines, would not tolerate them among 
his followers: and persecuted with severity all who professed them. 
Frithigern, an adherent to the doctrines of Christianity, thinking himself 
bound to protect the persecuted, sent Ulfila to seek assistance of the 
Emperor and obtained it.” 

This last persecution and embassy would seem, however, to have been 
referred to so late a period only by mistake, and to be the same as 
those before mentioned. Sozomen alone mentions this second perse- 


1 Zosim. L. I.ec. 31, 32, 33. 


; 2 cs pagers his name to the Acts of the Council (according to Latin his- 
orlans) as Theophilus Gothorum Metropolis and Theophilus Bosphorit (Cc 3 
Socrat. H. Eccl. L. II. ec. 41.) 3 : sib 


3 Epiphan. Her. LXX. § 14. p. 827. ed. Colon. 
4 Epiphan. loc. cit. § 15. p. 828. 
5 Sozemen. Hist. Eccl. L. VI. c. 37. 


6 Sozomen. L. II.c.6. Theodoret. H. Eccl. L. 1V.c. 37. 
7 Sozomen. loc. cit. 
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cution, and he takes no notice of the first. Other writers mention but 
one persecution, which occurred while the Goths still dwelt in their 
own country and were still orthodox. To this period it is assigned by 
Epiphanius, from whom we have derived the preceding account, by 
Socrates, the historian,! and by Augustine, who assigns it'to a period 
antecedent to the rise of Arianism.” If Ulfila was despatched to the 
Emperor on account of this persecution, to implore his assistance a- 
gainst the oppressor Athanarich, it was the first mission of the Gothic 
Bishop, and facilitated the second, when he came. to request a place of 
abode for his ejected countrymen. 

Valens, as we have said, admitted the Goths, and they were provided 
for. Some time after, however, eastern affairs having called Valens to 
a distance, they were, in the absence of the emperor, so grossly ill treat- 
ed by one of his generals and the governor of Thrace, that the aggrieved. 
nation suddenly arose, rebelled, and defeated their oppressors.> They 
then applied to their own use the Roman arms which they had taken 
from the vanquished, and became doubly formidable. 

Valens hastened from Asiato punish them. Although they were in 
acondition to meet him on the field of battle, they sent an ambassador 
to apologise for them and conciliate Valens. The historian denomi- 
nates the person who was entrusted with this commission,’ Christiant 
ritus presbyter. Probably Ulfila stood for the third time in the capacity 
of ambassador. But the fate of Valens was determined (proceeds the 
historian); a battle ensued andthe emperor was left dead on the field.* 
From this time the Goths were more secure in their possessions, and had 
they known the value of their victory, they would not have suffered 
themselves to be sent away with presents from the gates of Constan- 
tinople. 


§ 138. 


The Bishop of the Goths, whom the ancient writers sometimes call Ul- 
filas, sometimes Wulfilas, and who is well known to us by what he accom- 
plished, is proclaimed by the unanimous voice of history the inventor of 
the Gothic alphabet and the translator of the sacred books of the Old 
and New Testament.° The language of ancient writers is so general 
as to imply that he translated allthe Sacred Scriptures, 109 Pelas yougas, 
isgas BiPious, divinas scripturas. Philostorgius alone makes an excep- 


1 Socrat. H. Eccl. L. IV. c. 33. 


2 Augustin. De Civ. Dei L. XVIII. c. 52.—“ Nisi forte non est persecutio com- 
putanda, quando rex Gothorum in ipsa Gothia persecutus est Christianos crudeli- 
tate mirabili, cum ibi non essent nisi Catholici, quorum plurimi martyrio coronati 
sunt: sicut a quibusdam fratribus, qui tune illic pueri fuerant, et se ista vidisse 


incunctanter recordabantur, audivimus.’ ; 

3 Ammian. Marcellin. L. XXXI.c. 4. 

4 Ammian Marcellin. Hist. L. XX XI. c. 12. 

5 Socrates H. Eccles. L.1V. c. 27 (according to some editions, 33). Sozomen. 
L. VI. c. 37. Cassiodor. Hist. Tripart. L. VIII. c. 13. Jornandes, De reb. Goth. c. 
51. Heupelii Dissert. de Ulfila, Witteberg, 1693. Essbergii Ulphilas Gothor. 
Episcopus. Holmie. 1700. both in Busching’s collection. Benzelii Prefat. to 
the Gothic Gospels, edited by Edward Lye. 
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tion in regard to the book of Kings, saying that Ulfila regarded it as 
imprudent to put into the hands of a warlike nation a military history 
which might inflame their imagination. Were the historic credit of Phi- 
lostorgius Jess questionable than it is, it might nevertheless be objected 
that there was equal reason why Ulfilas should not have translated 
Joshua, Judges, and indéed a great part of Moses’ writings, as well as 
other books. 

Before we pass to the question when Ulfila undertook his translation, 
we must correct another mistake which disfigures the history of his life. 
The same Philostorgius represents the bishop as a distinguished man as 
early as the time of Constantine the Great, and introduces him into the 
Nicene Council.2, He confounds Constantinus with Constantius, and 
the Nicene Council with one at Constantinople, which, through the in- 
fluence of Acacius, passed resolutions that were not favorable to the 
orthodox doctrines. In this, however, Ulfila faithfully adhered to the 
doctrines of the fathers. I quote the words of Sozomenus: ai dé 
tng Kwvoravtiou Bacrdelas anéQroxentog oiuas tors auge Lvdogeov 
nal’ Anaxtov ty év Kwvoravtsvonches ovvodov dtémerve xowwvar 
t0Ig iggsvor tov év Nixalg ovvehOovtwv. (L. VI. c. 37.) 

Although perhaps he was engaged in public affairs at an earlier pe- 
riod, he did not translate the Sacred Scriptures till after he removed 
with his countrymen to their new residence on this side of the Danube. 
This fact is attested by the historian Socrates,? and the language and char- 
acters of the version afford clear proofs of it. Some of the letters com- 
posing his Gothic alphabet. were borrowed from the Roman charac- 
ters, viz. d, kh, sand f. ‘The many Latin words (§. 134) which he has 
adopted in his version, imply that his countrymen were residing in the 
Roman provinces, and had thus become familiar with the signification 
of such words. 


§ 139. 


The translation was made from the Greek text. The orthography 
observed in it is borrowed from the Greek. The I is generally written 
EI: SOKJIS, thou seekest, is generally written SOKJEIS. SOKITH, 
he seeks, is still oftener written SOKEITH. The Greeks pronounced 
y before 7, or x, like v; and this custom is shown in the orthography of 
the Gothic version. I will give instances of it, retaining the Greek I” 
as in the Codex: INNTATTAITH THAIR ALFLVU DAUR. 
UNTE BRAID DAUR JA RUMS VIIS SA BRIT'TANDA IN 
FRALUSTAI. “Enter ye in at the strait gate; for wide (is) the 
gate and broad (is) the way that leadeth to destruction.” (Matt. 7: 18). 
‘This single verse affords us three examples. Take in addition, Matt. 
6: 31, DRITKAM, to drink; 10:42, TADRATKEITH, he gives to 
drink; Mark 2:16, DRITTKITH, he drinks; and, from the fragments 
of the Epistle to the Romans, 12: 20, DRATKEI, drink; 15: 15, 
TATTIS, thou goest, 


1 Philostorg. H. Eccles, L. 2. c. 5. 
2 Philostorg. loc. cit. 
3 Socrat. L. IV. c. 33. 
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_This is proved yet further by the care with which the translator ex- 
hibits the etymological sense of particular words. In Mark 12:33, he 
renders ohoxaurmmata, exactly in accordance with its etymology, AL- 
ABRUNSTE;; in John 7: 3, oxnvonnyia, HLETHRASTAKEINS, 
the fastening of tents; John 10: 22, éyzaivea, INNJUGITHA, com- 
pounded of the words iz and jung, as the Greek of év and xaevog. In 
Luke 1: 51, where all the Latin MSS. have swperbos ( Vercellens. Vero- 
nens. Briziens. Corbet.), he translates uncongavovs by MIKIL- 
THUHTANS, in order to imitate the Uxéo and gadvouc. In Luke J: 
1, where the Latin versions incorrectly render mexAnooqoonucrwr by 
complete sunt, he presents the sense and the etymology accurately : 
GAFULLAVEISIDONS. ‘So in Mark 14:56, where the Latin trans- 
lator was obliged to use at least two words for éwevdouaerugour, he 
exhibits its composition very happily by one word, GALIUGVEIT- 
VODIDEDUN. Immediately after, too, (v.58,) where in Latin two 
words are necessarily used for ayevgonoinroy, non manufactum, he 
uses, like the Greek, but one word, UNHANDUVAURHATA. 

The translator, farther, has confounded words in such a way that he 
must have had the Greek before him. Thus, in Luke 3: 14, he mistook 
APKEIZOL for APXEZOEF. The word VALDAN exists in the 
Franconian and Anglo-Saxon dialects, in the sense which we give it 
now-a-days, and it is found in composition in the Gothic in Mark 10: 
42, GAVALDAND, governing. Had Lye and Ihre here thought 
what would be the corresponding Greek word, and then compared it 
with that with which Luke used, they would not have been perplexed 
by this passage. Even the Gothic readers endeavored to amend their 
version here, probably from the Latin MSS.; for in the margin are 
the words GANOHIDAI SIJUTH, as though they had before them 
contenti estote (Veronens. Brix.), or suficientes estote (Vercellens.). 

The translator confounded the word nendArjowxev,in John 16: 6, with 
nmenwowxev, so that GADAUBIDA, hath deprived of sense, is used in- 
stead of GAFULLIDA, hath filled. This mistake has been remarked 
before ; as well as that in Luke 8: 25, where for tevg7 the word re0gy, 
FUDEINS, food, victuals, is used. 

In John 7: 12, aAndx¢ is substituted for «ya0¢, which was very easy 
in Greek ; but in Cod. Briz. Argent., likewise, which resembles this 
one very much, the same substitution occurs, the translation being 
veraz est. It would be difficult, therefore, to determine which of the two 
originally made the mistake, and which borrowed it from the other. 

A similar case occurs in Matt. 8: 9, where the translator, by inaccurate 
punctuation, joined éyw to é€ovolav, and then, to make sense, chang- 
ed or mistook vx’ guavtov for tyv guavrov. He thus obtained the fol- 
lowing clause: Zyo avGownds sine Uno éLovolav eywr tyy Euavto” 
sreateatas. A circumstance of this kind could have originated only 
from a direct inspection of the Greek. But Cod. Briz. gives precisely 
the same turn to the sentence : et ego homo sum habens sub potestatem 
meam milites. Now who can decide which of the two translators first 
misinterpreted the original, and which took his translation from the 
other ? 

I conjecture that two words are confounded in another place. ‘Though 
the case is not exactly pertinent, I will indulge myself in a word or two 
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upon it, as it gives me an opportunity to present an amendment of the 
Gothic text. In Matt. 27: 48, doauwy is strangely translated bearing. 
@eouyv and dgaucy could hardly be mistaken for each other; the mis- 
take must therefore be elsewhere, viz. in the Gothic. The words 
SUNSPRAIIDA and SUNSSURAITTIDA,—sunsthragida, he 
bore quickly—sunssprangida, he ran quickly,—were erroneously con- 
founded with each other. 

In Luke I: 10, no000eyouevorv, BEIDANDANS, (still retained in the 
Suabian dialect in the word beithen, to wait for, to expect,) is substitu- 
ted for moooevyouevov. In Luke 14: 14, the translator read avrol ove 
éyovowy instead of ore ovx éyovorv. In Luke 15: 16, for zegaiwy is 
put HAURNE, zegaztwv; for xéoag is translated HAURN in Luke I: 
69, and we find in Matt. 9: 23, HAURNIANDANS, blower of a 
horn. In Luke 19: 25, wvas was taken for an abbreviation of uegidas, 
and translated DAILOS, parts. In Rom. 11: 33, the translator read, 
for avesegevynta, the word avsekeveca, a compound hardly to be met 
with in any good author; yet he has rendered it syllable for syllable, 
UN-US-SPILLODA, not c¢éyta. 

Lastly, in Luke 9: 18, ovy7oar avz@ is rendered GAMOTIDEDUN 
IMMA, which Edward Lye translated by the Swedish métte hom, and 
the English met him. There is no doubt that GAMOTJAN (Luke 14: 
31. Mark 14: 13,) signifies to meet. Hence cuyzoav must have been 
mistaken for ovurjvr7jour. 


§ 140. 


It is clear, therefore, that the version was made from a Greek MS., 
and, as we shall see, from one belonging to the Constantinopolitan Re- 
cension. We will exhibit proofs of this from the eleventh chapter of 
Mark. 

Lucian. Hesychius. 
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There are two peculiar readings in this chapter found only in the 
Gothic text ; viz., in v. 10, after év Ovouare, the word xugiov is omitted 
(probably because the following tov margos njudyv Zaid did not seem 
to the translator consistent with xvgdou) ; and in v. 33, A¢y. avr@ is read 
instead of dey. r@ “/noov. 

The 26th verse, which is wanting in many Egyptian MSS. (and prob- 
ably in the Recension generally, though I will not positively assert this,) 
existed in the Gothic text, as in all Constantinopolitan MSS. 

In two readings, however, this version follows neither the Lucianian 
nor Hesychian Recension, but adheres to the third. In the 2d verse it 
reads ovdelg nwnore avPownawy; not ovnw, as Lye asserts, for NAUH 
is mo or mwn0te—ovdEenw or oVnw is NINAUH. This reading it has 
in common with Cod. Argent. In v.8., where the Constantinopolitan 
and Egyptian Recensions agree in the reading «/¢ tyv 000», it has, not 
IN VIG, but ANA VIGA, év ry 0d, which is found in A, K, M, 1], 
114,116. In other readings, however, it deviates so far from the MSS. 
of the third Recension, that these two instances are only exceptions 
from the general fact. 

It was not the lot of this document, however, to continue long without 
additions ; for the Latin versions previous to Jerome’s time, with which 
the Goths in Italy became acquainted, furnished various materials, for 
(as it was supposed) embellishing the MSS. of this version with many 
additions. ‘his was the more likely to be done, as sometimes one of 
_ these Latin versions was written by the side of the Gothic, of which 
convincing evidence is afforded by the fragments of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Alterations were made in order that they might harmonise 
where as yet they did not, and probably often only for the sake of mak- 
ing the lines and verses of each correspond. 

When they were not written opposite each other, collation frequently 
gave rise to marginal notes, which were afterwards inserted in the text. 
Ihre, in the preface to his “ Ulfilas illustratus,” enumerates fourteen 
marginal notes in the Codex Argenteus, ready for incorporation with the 
text as amendments in the next transcript of it which should be made. 
E. g. at Luke 9: 34, év rw éxetvoug eloehdeiv sig tyv vegelnv, where 
the translator confined himself closely to the Greek phraseology, some 
one has placed the Latin reading at the side, AIH AT IM IN MILH- 
MAM ATGAGGANDAM, like Cod. Veronens. and Briziens., “‘et in- 
trantibusillis in nubem.’ Junius even adopted the last reading in the 
text of his edition. 

It was in this way that a version intended to represent the Constanti- 
nopolitan Recension with extreme fidelity, and to render it word for 
word, became of so heterogeneous a character. From the Latin, e. g., 
comes the long addition after naow oi¢ énoiet in Luke 9: 43, which 
appears as follows in the MS. of Brescia: Dixit Petrus, Domine, quare 
nos non potuimus ejicere eum? at ille dixit, hoc genus non extet, nisi in 
orationibus et jejuniis.—So in v. 50, after Unéo vuwy éorev, where the 
Latin MSS. read: Nemo est enim, qui non faciat virtutem in nomine 
meo, et poterit male loqui de me, the Gothic text contains the first part of 
the Latin reading as far as e¢ poterit, with a small variation: Nec ullus 
enim est hominum, qui non, etc. But itis too well known what this ver- 
sion has suffered from the acquaintance which its readers had with the 
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ancient Latin text, to make it necessary for me to present further proofs 
or examples. 

Yet the difficulty which this creates in criticism is not great. The 
origin of the Gothic version would lead us to expect that it should certi- 
fy what was formerly genuine and usual in the Constantinopolitan Re- 
cension. On this point it is certainly a venerable and authoritative wit- 
ness, and, in order to obtain its evidence pure, it is merely necessary that 
what has been added to it from the Latin should be carefully distinguish- 
ed and separated. ‘I'hisis in general so easily perceptible, and can so 
readily be removed by collation, that there is very little danger of er- 
ror. 

As to the Epistles, the passages selected as specimens by Maio are 
not very well suited to show what Recension the version exhibits, be- 
cause many of the discrepancies between different Recensions are not 
perceptible in versions; and this is the case in the specimens which 
are published, more than in the other chapters of the Pauline Epistles. 


§ 141. 


The procedure of the translator evinces that he was a man of ability, 
sound judgment and capacity. He does not give a merely general ex- 
pression of the meaning of the text, nor content himself with a para- 
phrase of it, without reference to each particular word and minute part 
of speech; but he confines himself strictly to his text, and adjusts his 
language to it by means of well-chosen phraseology and happy com- 
pounds, without doing violence to the language or sacrificing its laws 
to an obscure literalism. We.see that he was sometimes at a loss as to 
the Greek ; but over his own language he had complete mastery. It 
was, in fact, no light thing to undertake a work of this kind, in a dia- 
lect, the laws of which had not been investigated and had not been 
enumerated, discussed, or classified by any grammarian, and, notwith- 

standing, to execute it with as much consistency and uniformity in the 
management of the language, as if he was provided with a regular 
grammar of its principles. 

He seems to have added punctuation-marks himself, to assist his 
countrymen in reading and understanding his version ; for they are 
found in the Upsal and Ambrosian copies, and are alike in all. At the 


end of a sentence a dot is placed, and two dots at the end of a series of 


sentences or a paragraph. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is wanting in both of the Milan MSS.; 
and perhaps not accidentally, as is confidently asserted. This, how- 
ever, need not surprise us, for it was not acknowledged by the friends 
“iN Arian creed generally. (Comp. the IId Part of this Introd. $ 
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§ 142. 


In the beginning of the 9th century, the archbishops of Lorch, in 
what is now Austria above the Ens, attempted to extend and establish 
Christianity in Moravia. Their attemptsucceeded. Many of the prin- — 
cipal men of the kingdom, and among them Duke Moymir, attached 
themselves to the missionaries and were baptized. 

But the quarrels between Louis, king of Germany, and Rastislaw, 
Duke of Moravia, stopped the progress of the German priests in the lat- 
ter country. When Rastislaw heard of the success with which Con- 
stantine, surnamed the Philosopher, preached Christianity among the 
Chazars, on the northern shore of the Black Sea, he determined to get 
finally rid of the German missionaries, and requested the court at Con- 
stantinople to permit this Constantine, who was afterwards called Cy- 
ril, to teach his subjects. He came, accompanied by his brother Metho- 
dius, and entered on his new duties. Hitherto Latin MSS. had been 
used in the religious worship of the Moravians. Constantine and his 
brother clearly perceived how much influence they would acquire over 
the people by instituting public religious service in the national language. 
They therefore made use of the alphabet which they had invented for 
the Bulgarians, and prepared a Sclavonic version of the Psalter, the 
New Testament, and the liturgical books. The result justified their 
undertaking ; but it was regarded unfavorably at Rome. No absolute | 
prohibition, however, of their judicious scheme was issued; a middle 
course was proposed. 


§ 143. 


The Sclavonic version, then, was made in the middle of the ninth 
century by two native Greeks, and, as would be expected, from Greek 
MSS. They were born and brought up under the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchate, and were sent from Constantinople itself into the new 
harvest.. We may hence infer the character of the MSS. they carried 
with them, and what text is followed by the version. 

And it certainly exhibits, in general, the text of that family of MSS. 
which we have denominated the Constantinopolitan or Lucian Re- 
cension. We will select but a single chapter of the Gospels in proof of 
this. All the readings here presented from Lucian’s Recension are ex- 
hibited in the Sclavonic version, as we know from Prof. Alter’s colla- 
tion of two MSS. in the Royal Library at Vienna, viz. Cod. Slav. 
No. CCCLV, and No. CCCLVI. 
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Mark V. 
Lucian. Hesychius. 
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One of the students and friends of Sclavonic literature has asserted, 
judging rather, it would seem, from a few engraved readings than 
from the general character of this version, that it agrees remarkably 
with Codex L and D." 


- Itistrue that it has frequently the same readings, because the MSS. 


of one Recension were interpolated from another; but I apprehend 


that very few of them owe their origin to interpolations from Greek 


MSS. At any rate, it frequently happens that such readings as it has in 
common with L and D, occur likewise in the Vulgate and in the Latin 
fathers. E.g. Matt.10: 12, rv ofxiay déyovtes, sionvyn tm oixw rovtm, 
DL. Vulg.—12: 15, navtasg dé, ov 2t:oanevosy, énednéey, D. Slav. 
2. Vulg.—17: 2, Aevua «9 6 yewv, D. Slav. Vulg—Mark 11:15, xad 
nohww éoyovrat, LL. Vulg.—1l: 24, ore Ajweods, D. Vulg.—14: 41, 
avanavedde to réhos, D. Latt.—15: 16, gow fg tv avdyjv, D. Latt.— 
Luke 2: 23, 6 xarng avrob xal 7 wnrno adtov, BDL. Slav. 1. Vulg. 
—11: 14, dacmovion éxBlndertog, AL. Vulg. &c. 


§ 144. 


Interpolation from the Latin is possible and supposable, if the regulas. 
tion of John Vill respecting the use of the Sclavonic language in the 
church service ever went into effect.2 Yet, granting this, it did not 


Pe ig in Michaelis’ ‘ Neuer oriental. exegetischer Biblioth.” T. 
p- oo—] . ; vais, 

2 Baron. ad ann. 880. ‘ Jubemus tamen,” writes John VIII to Duke Swato- 
pluk, “ut in omnibus ecclesiis terre vestres propter majorem honorificentiam 
Evangelium Latine legatur, tt postmodum Slavonicd lingua translatum in au- 
ribus populi Latina verba non intelligentis annuncietur, sicut in quibusdam 
ecclesiis fieri videtur.” No. XIX. ¥ 
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tong continue in force; for Wratislaw, Duke of Bohemia, requested 
Gregory VII to permit the use of the Sclavonic version among his sub- 
jects in religious worship. Gregory refused, on the following ground in 
particular: non immerito sacram scripturam omnipotenti Deo placuisse 
quibusdam in locis esse occultam, ne, si ad liquidum cunctis pateret, 
forte vilesceret et subjaceret despectui, aut prave intellecta a mediocribus, 
in errorem induceret.” (Greg. Ep. L.VII. Fp. 15 a.1080.) The Sela- 
vonic ritual, therefore, had been sometime out of use: it was probably 
dropped between the years 935 and 970, when the bishopric of Moravia 
and that of Regensburg were united.' I therefore readily restrict, my as- 
sertion that the Latin version had an important influence on the read- 
ings of the Sclavonic, particularly as appearances may be explained by 
the condition of the Greek copy from which the latter was made. 

One Recension was sometimes interpolated from the others, and thus, 
clearly, readings from the xovvy éxdoarg and from Egyptian MSS. may 
have been introduced into Constantine’s copies.” 


§ 145. 


Although this version lays no claim to high antiquity, it is yet a valu- 
able document, exceedingly worthy of critical pains. The editio prin- 
ceps of the Gospels is a quarto edition of 1512, which appeared in Wal- 
lachia; next comes the Gospels published at Wilna, 1575, then the 
whole bible at Ostrog, 1581, and a reprint at Moscow, 1663. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 


§ 146. 


A sketch of the history of the text of the New Testament has been 
presented, and the means which offer their aid in obviating the inaccura- 
cies with which it has become disfigured have been enumerated and dis- 
cusséd in their order. We have now to seek for the principles by which 
our procedure in the execution of this task is to be directed. These we 
shall most surely arrive at by considering the accidents to which the 
text has been exposed, and in what way the various errors in it origi- 
nated. History is here, as generally when practical rules of conduct 
are in question, our instructress. 

The more the history of the text has been developed, the greater sim- 
plicity and precision have the operations of criticism obtained. We are 


1 Assemani, “ Kalendaria ecclesie universe.’ T. IV. P.Il.c. 3. §. 24. p. 
202—5. 

2 I willingly yield this deference to Dobrowsky, who (in Slavanca, a periodi- 
cal work on Sclavonic literature, 2d number, Prag. 1815,) defends the Sclavonie 
version against the imputation of interpolation from the Latin, which, in the first 
edition of this work, I asserted more confidently than I ought. 
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now aware, that in critical decisions all depends on a few voices only, 
which are to be compared, examined, and weighed. Criticism has 
ceased to be an interminable task, in which there is no end to the in- 
quiry for various readings, in which in every particular case it is neces- 
sary to refer to some hundred MSS., and to give each of them its 
weight. It has ceased to be the case that a scholar, irresolute which 
of the multitude he should follow, can, according to his taste, or his pre- 
ference for a particular MS., or a liking for some peculiarity, some new 
various reading in a particular Codex, or other grounds not at all better, 
select and form a text which may be destroyed by the next editor, 
who does it only tosee the same right exercised upon him by his suc- 
cessor. We now know the deficiencies in our critical apparatus; we 
perceive a limit to our labors, a definite purpose in the collection of 
readings, and a rule by which we may decide respecting them. 

Our documents are now divided into certain classes, under which 
each individual document which we already possess and are acquainted 
with, or which we may hereafter obtain, (unless a new class should make 
its appearance,) may be comprised. All MSS. which cannot be includ- 
ed under any one of these, having been produced by strange mixtures 
of different texts,can come into consideration only so far as they throw 
light upon the history of the various accidents to which the text was ex- 
posed. We have a text termed the xoev7 éxdooes, the Gospels of which 
are exhibited in Codex D, the MSS. of Thomas of Charkel, and 1, 138, 
19, 124; the Acts of the Apostles, in DE, and Thomas’ MSS.; the 
Epistles, in DEFG; and the whole in the old Syriac version, the Latin 
versions antecedent to Jerome, and the Upper Egyptian or Thebaic ver- 
sion. 

We have a text amended by Hesychius, the Gospels of which are pre- 
served in the MSS. BCL and some others; the Acts and Catholic Epis- 
tles in ABC, 40, Vat. 367. Matthei I.; the Pauline Epistles in ABC, 
17, 46; the Apocalypse in AC, Vat. 579 and 26. Vindob. Kollar. 
We have the whole in the Lower-Egyptian or Memphitic version, and 
the Pauline and Catholic Epistles in the Ethiopic. 

We have an amended text by Lucian, of which the Gospels are con- 
tained in the MSS. EFGHSV and b, h.; the Acts in the Moscow MSS. 
f, al, b, d, c, m, k, in Alex.-Vat.29. and Lambec. XX XVIII. XXXV.; 
the Pauline and Catholic Epistles in the Moscow MS. g, andin k,!, m, 
c, d, a3, b, in Alex.- Vat. 29. Pio-Vat. 50., and Lambec. XXVIII. 
XXXVIT. XXXV. I.; the Apocalypse in r, k, p, 1, and 0, Harlei. 5613. 
or Griesb. 29. Lamb. I. Alez.- Vat. 68. Vat. 116. Pzo- Vat. 50. We 
have the Gospels in the Gothic version ; the Acts and Epistles in the 
Arabic version of the Polyglots ; the whole New Testament in the Scla- 
vonic version. ; 

Lastly, we have also a text of the Gospels revised by Origen in A, 
K, M, 42, 114, 116, Matth. 10. and the Philoxenian version. A more 
exact knowledge of this version will disclose in what MSS. the other 
parts of the New Testament are contained. 
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§ 147, 


The xovwwn €x0001¢, as we have shown, exhibits the ancient text, but 
with many alterations, which it underwent during the 2d and a part of 
the 3d century. These alterations were the attempts of private indi- 
viduals to illustrate the Bible, and as such did not pass into all MSS., 
but differed in MSS. as readers, times, and places differed. Now these 
passages in which such alterations took place are arbitrary disfigure- 
ments of the general text. In order to possess the true text we must 
obtain the most ancient, in which no such alterations had yet taken 
place. All will agree to this ; and consequently we assume it as a prin- 

ciple, that ; 

That text is the true tert which was read in all MSS. without excep- 
tion in the most ancient times. 

To discover this, however, we ought to have a very great number of 
MSS. of the xovyy éxdoovg of various countries and periods, so as to 
determine from comparison what are merely temporary and local addi- 
tions to the text. Now as this is not the case, it might be thought that, 
though this principle be valid, we must despair of obtaining by its aid 
the ancient unanimous text. So it would appear; but, in preparing 
each recension, its author must have collected a great number of the 
MSS. of his country for the purpose of adopting or rejecting accord- 
ing to their agreement or disagreement. Each Recension, therefore, 
represents a collection of MSS. of the zovv7j éxdoocs, as far as in any 
particular country they harmonised in one text ; and we hence derive a 
second principle. 

The MSS. of the xown éxdoorg and the Recensions of different 
countries afford us together, the means of determining the most ancient 
and universal text. 


§ 148. 


Neither of the Recensions, however, has come down to us through 
its MSS. in a state of purity. All of themin process of time were sub- 
jected to repeated accidents. We must, therefore, first of all discover 
what each of them did or did not read, and what each of them actual- 
ly testifies in favor of; i. e. we must first restore the purity of the Re- 
censions. ‘To do this we must make use of our former principle, viz. 
that 
That which the MSS. of a Recension unanimously exhibit, is the pe- 

culiar reading of that Recension. 

(a) Where MSS. differ, however, the oldest deserve the preference 
over the more modern; as they have not so often passed through the 

hands of copyists, who were in the habit of introducing into the text 
the annotations in the margin and between the lines, and indulging 
themselves, likewise, in criticisms of their own. 

(b) As it respects more modern MSS., those are to be preferred to 
others of their own age, or are to be considered next in rank to the old- 
est, which are not disfigured by numerous peculiarities, contain the few- 
est lectiones singulares, have suffered least from additions aad correc- 
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tions, and/etray the least negligence—in short, the less they differ from 
their class generally. 

(c) Where we have both the ancient MS. and the more .modera 
transcriptof it, they are to be regarded as one MS. and not as two. 

(d) In respect to versions of which we possess good critical editions, 
the older they are, the nearer they approach the period when the Recen- 
sions which they represent came from the hand of the emendator, and 
they are therefore more decisive than a MS. Generally, too, the trans- 
lator made use of more than one of the MSS. of his country. 

(e) The same is the case also in respect to the earlier fathers, when 
we are certain what they really read. 

When these old and long established rules are not sufficiently deci- 
sive, they may be supported or their deficiencies supplied by internal 
marks. The critics to whom we owe the Recensions (particularly 
Hesychius,) gave the preference in their choice of readings to the most 
grammatical expression or the purest Greek phraseology. (9 37.) The 
following principles result from this characteristic of their critical pro- 
cedure. ma 

(a); That reading is the genuine reading of the Recension, which 
accords best with the laws of the Greek language, or is most elegant. 

(6) The Recensions took their rise from the xocv7) éxdoovg of their 
country ; so that when there are various readings, that is most probable 
which agrees most with the xow7 éxdooes. 

(c) Here, however, another historical fact must be taken into con- 
sideration. Revised MSS. were subsequently interpolated anew from 
MSS. of the xoevy éxdoorg. (§ 40.) Now if there is any probability 
that the agreement arises from this circumstance—if, e.g., the reading 
of the xocv» éxdoovg appears only in modern MSS., while in others it is 
inserted in the margin or between the lines, or placed over the earlier 
readings as a correction—if such signs of a later interpolation are vis- 
ible, we must follow precisely the opposite principle from the preceding. 

(d) Thatreading of one Recension is to be preferred which agrees 
least with another Recension. For the Recensions were in later times 
frequently interpolated from each other by copyists and readers who 


collated different MSS. (§ 37.) 


(e) Incase of difference in MSS., we shall readily observe whether 
the beginning or end of church-lessons, the critical observations of the 
fathers or of commentators have had any influence in respect to that dif- 
ference ; in which case the suspicious part must give way to that to 
which no suspicion is attached. 

(f) My observation has led me to believe that Hesychius usually fa- 
vored the shortest readings; Lucian the longest. (§ 38. L11. 139. 143.) 


§ 149. 


When we have discovered what is the true reading of each Recen- 
sion, it becomes the business of criticism to weigh these three voices or 
Recensions and the existing MSS. of the xovwv7 éxdoovg against each 
other, in case they do not agree. 

Every Recension is, in truth, a collection of several MSS. of the 
“own éxdoovs, with this difference, that the judgment of its author 


' 
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has already discarded or adopted what appeared to him on collating 
the MSS. worthy of rejection or approval; often, however, as his taste 
and inclination dictated. This last was particularly the case in respect 
to their preference of the reading which was pure and elegant as to 
Greek construction, and especially in their avoiding, when they could, 
all Hebrew phrases and turns of expression. 

I. When, therefore, the MSS. of the xovv7 &xdoove still extant agree 
in a harsh and rude expression, their agreement in it isof more weight 
than the agreement of the Recensions in one more strictly grammat- 
ical and elegant. 

II. As not only the authors of the Recension, but also the readers of 
the xovv?) éx00006, earnestly strove to get rid of the Hebraisms—when a 
Hebraistic reading is still preserved in a MS. of the xoevn éxdooce, it is 
to be considered as a genuine constituent part of the text in spite of 
the opposing voice of the Recensions. 

II. It is also a universally admitted principle, that we should incline 
to that reading which is encompassed by exegetical difficulties. For 
all correctors labored to elucidate or get rid of such readings, and cor- 
rections were always made, not to render passages more difficult, but 
more plain. Yet there must be such an agreement in the MSS. of the 
“own éxO00rs in regard to a reading of this kind, as to leave no room 
for supposing that the difficulty originated in the blundering awkward- 
ness of the copyist. a 

These are the cases in which the testimony of the xoevy éxdoous 


. outweighs the authority of all the Recensions; for the authors of the 


latter, in these cases, did not follow so much the evidence of the best 
copies they could obtain, as their own private judgment. 


§ 150. 

IV. But in general the Recensions maintain a far higher authority 
than the existing MSS. of the xovry éxdoovg. For each of them arose 
from, and is the result of, the collation of several such MSS. Hence 
any reading in which they all agree is a reading universally attested in 
various countries and copies. 

V. But if the Recensions differ, we can hardly allow a preeminence to 
one over another ; for we do not know respecting either that its author 
consulted more, older, or better copies than the rest. If we were to 
grant precedence to either of them, it would be Origen’s ; inasmuch as 
its author-had the most experience in the business of criticism, was 
able to procure more MSS. than the others, and was likewise more 
cautious and prudent in his procedure than any other ancient critic. 
But it is very seldom that we can apply such a precedence to any prac- 
tical use. ‘Two Recensions frequently contradict the other, and, 

VI. When this happens, the majority of voices is to decide. For, 
inasmuch as, in preparing the text, each author of a Recension consult- 
ed several MSS. in his own province, the agreement of two Recensions 
against the other is to be relied upon the more securely, as the MSS. of 
two different provinces could hardly have been subjected to the same 
corruptions, in such a manner that they would be found in the greater 
number of the MSS. ss 


- 
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VII. In some instances, however, each of the three Recensions has 
a different reading. The reason of this difference lies either in the fact 
that the authors favored that reading which was least Hebraistic, most 
grammatical or elegant, (here come in the principles laid down in the 
preceding §); or im the fact that; in the ancient copies which they fol- 
lowed, certain mistakes had become so universal that the critics were 
induced to adopt them as genuine readings. 

(a) Now the ancient copies were corrupted, (not to speak of what 
was introduced into them from harmonies and apocryphal books,) by the 
interpolation of passages and expressions from another writer, or from 
some parallel passage, and further, where the Old Testament is referred 
to in the New, by the adoption of some expression or clause from the 
former. (§. 24. N.3. §. 31. N. 3.) 

(b) The formule at the beginning and end of church-lessons were in- 
serted in the text itself. (§. 24. N. J. §. 31. N. 6.) ‘ 

(c) A change was made in the order of the words in order the better 
to connect them with such introductory or concluding formule, or, gen- 
erally, to connect more closely clauses which seemed too far separated 
from each other, (§. 33. N. 6.) 


-. (d) Some passages are given in a paraphrastic form. (§. 33. N. 4.) 


When a mistake of this description, or a similar one, (several of which 

we have enumerated in the history of the xovvy &doov,) is found in any 
Recension, its authority is no longer to be regarded in settling the true 
reading. 
_ VIII. It may be the case, when in a particular passage the three 
Recensions differ, that two of them approach each other, and differ only 
In unimportant points; in which case their agreement in the main 
brings us pretty near the true reading. 

IX. When Recensions differ, it may happen that the MSS. of the 
“otvy €%000Lg concur with one of them and give it a preponderance 
over the others. Or the unrevised text may afford us hints from 
which we can infer the origin of the readings in the Recensions, and can 
judge from that origin what estimation they deserve. 

X. These rules respect additions or alterations in the text; and we 
have not as yet considered at all a third species of variations, viz. omis- 
sions. As to these, it is a generally admitted rule that, where one clause 
endsin asimilar manner as the following, i. e. with the same expression 
or like phraseology, what is wanting shall be restored to the text, since 
it was left out only on account of the Homoioteleuton. 

XI. Omissions were made intentionally, however, when synonymous 
expressions followed one another in such a way that one of them was 
regarded by the critic as an addition, and was rejected accordingly. 
(§. 24. N. 7.) 

XII. Or, which is nearly the same thing, when tautological expres- 
sions or clauses occurred, as was not unusual with the Hebrews, one of 
them was removed from the text as an explanatory addition. (§ 24 
N. 8.) 

When Recensions differ, if either of these causes has occasioned the 
omission of an expression or passage inone Recension, such omission 
is to be supplied from the others. 
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§ 151. 


In the use, however, and estimation of these means of criticism, we 
must be guided principally by a minute study of each writer, his style, 
his favorite expressions and phrases, his custom as to the use of connect- 
ing words, his grammatical peculiarities, &c. Ii is not till we have 
become intimately acquainted with the character of each in these re- 
spects, that we can pronounce what readings belong to him; which 
we should choose, and which reject. 

We are inclined to attribute something in this business to critical 
sensibility or feeling. I admit that in works of art and of taste this fre- 
quently guides us happily, even when it is not possible to explain it 
intelligibly. But so long as we stop with this, our judgment is merely 
conjecture. ‘To the connoisseur this suffices but for a moment, until he 
has received the impression ; he then analyzes his sensations, searches 
for their causes in the object, and satisfies himself that his sensations are 
correct and why they are produced. Much more should this be the case 
in respect to writings which are rather anomalies than works of art. 

4 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


SCRIPTURES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


PAR FY -11. 


CHAP. 1. 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. 


We find in ancient Mss. a twofold order, in which the Gospels are 
arranged. They stand either thus: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark ; or 
thus: Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. The first arrangement is made 
with reference to the character and rank of the persons; the Apostles 
taking precedence of their assistants and attendants (axohovdove, co- 
mitibus). It is observed in the most ancient Latin versions,! and in the 
Gothic ; sometimes, also, in the works of Latin fathers ;? and in one only 
of all the Greek Mss., viz. that at Cambridge. 

The other order, viz. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, is the common and 
established one in all the ancient versions of Asia and Africa, in all 
catalogues of the canonical books, and in Greek Mss. generally. Pay- 
ing no regard to personal relations, it follows the order of time, and is a 
plain indication what accounts in regard to the succession of the Evan- 
gelists were current among the Asiatic, Greek, and African churches, 
at the time when the Christian Scriptures were collected and arranged.* 

The same statement, although ina mutilated form, is still extant in 


1 Codd. Brix., V@ronens., Vercellens. and, in part, Vindobonens. 


2 Tertullian. L. TV. Adv. Marcion c. 2. ‘‘ Denique nobis fidem ex apostolis 
Johannes et Matthwus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant.”’ 


3 Luke’s Acts of the Apostles is his dedregosg Adyos, the second part of his 
Gospel. (See below § 71.) The two books, therefore, as belonging together, 
should have been united. This might easily have been done, if it had been 
thought proper to assign Luke’s Gospel a place after John’s. But it was consid- 
ered best violently to separate the two part, rather than permit the succession 
of the Evangelists to take an order at variance with history. 
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Epiphanius,! and in the Church History and Chronicon of Eusebius.” 
Eusebius concurs in the main, if not in every particular, with the Cyp- 
rian bishop. It can therefore make no difference which of the two 
accounts we examine; but we will give the preference to the father 
of Church History. After quoting for some time statements of other 
persons respecting John, he says in his own words: Let us now spe- 
cify his undisputed writings. Here we must first of all mention his 
Gospel, which is acknowledged by all the churches under heaven ; 
and that it certainly was properly placed by the ancients, in the fourth 
place, after the other three, is evident from what follows . . . . Matthew, 
who taught at first among the Jews, published his Gospel in his native 
language, when he went to visit other nations, in order, by written in- 
struction, to make amends to those whom he left for his absence.2> When 
Mark and Luke had published their Gospels . . . . and these three had 
fallen into the hands of many persons, and among the rest into his own, 
he accorded them his approbation and his testimony to their accu- 
racy; .-.. only there were some deficiencies in them... . on 
which account John, it is said, by request, treated in his Gospel of the 
period which had been omitted by the rest and the actions of our Sa- 
viour which were included in it.” 

Long before these two writers, however, a learned biblical critic, Ori- 
gen, had declared that Matthew was the oldest historical Christian wri- 
ter; Mark the second; Luke the third; and John the last of the four.* 

Still further back, in the second century, Ireneus represents this 
same chronological succession of the Evangelists as a matter about 
which there was no uncertainty or difference of opinion.? 

The Latins, although they did not adopt the chronological order in 
their copies, assigning the first rank to the Apostles and the next to 
their disciples, were not ignorant of the order of time in which they suc- 
ceeded each other. Jerome constantly asserts that Matthew wrote first, 
then Mark, then Luke, and last of all, John. The same is stated by 
Augustine.® 

The account contained in the celebrated fragment in Muratori 
mounts up more than a century above the days of these two fathers. 
According to this, Luke was third in the order of time in publishing his 
. Gospel, and the beloved disciple last. Accident has destroyed the ac- 
count as to the two first.” 

Whatever degree of discrepancy there may be between the costumes 
with which the fact is clothed by different writers, and however various 


) Epiphan. Her. LI. from the words: 7 yég mao ta stayyshioy daddsocs 
OvTWs EXEL. eee 
2 Euseb. H. E. L. III. c. 24. 
3 It should perhaps be read : ap wy dvsoréddeto. e 
4 Euseb. H. E. VI. 25, Comp., also, Origen’s Homil. VII. in Josuam. T. II. 
Opp. Ruei. p. 412. “ Sacredotali tuba primus in evangelio suo Matthwus incre- 
puity Marcus quoque, etc.”” Comment. in Jo. T. VI. p. 132. Opp. Vol. IV. 
i eStusvos ard tod Martaiov, ds xai rwagadsddras medros rHy homey Toe 
Efoatovs &xdedunévas 16 svayyéhioy Tots 2x Tegetours TeoTEtovor, j 
5 Tren. L. III. Adv. Her. c. 1. Euseb. H.E. V. 8. 
6 Augustin. De consensu Evangelist. L. [. §. 3. 
7 Antiqq. Ital. Medii evi. T. IIL. p. 854. 
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may be the sources from which they derived it, they all agree in respect 
to this chronological relation of the Evangelists, and are unanimous in 
assuring us that this was the real order of succession. 

One only must be excepted, viz. Clement of Alexandria, who as- 
serts, that those Gospels which contain the genealogies were written 
first. This allegation does not, indeed, call in question the priority of 
Matthew, but it assigns to Mark only the third place among the Evange- 
lists. He also refers expressly to his authority for this statement, against 
which I can only say that Origen, his pupil, and the fathers generally after 
him, considered the authorities which they followed to be so unques- 
tionable that not one of them concurred with the opinion of Clement; 
and, moreover, that the historian by whom we have been apprised of 
this opinion, did not in consequence of it waver in his own belief a mo- 
ment. We may hence infer the confidence and certainty which the 
ancients felt in regard to the succession of the Evangelists; all being 
agreed respecting it but Clement. 

At the lowest estimate, these declarations of the ancient Christians must 
be regarded as making this order very probable, and requiring us to pro- 
ceed in our investigations accordingly, hoping they will be confirmed, 
but determined to reject them if they involve us in difficulties of impor- 
tance or lead us to absurd conclusions. 


§ 2. 


Of the four biographies of Jesus extant, that of Matthew is declared 
by history to be the oldest. She is, however, so contradictory in her testi- 
mony as tothe precise time at which it was composed, and as to certain 
other points in regard to it, that we can expect no satisfactory informa- 
tion from her, but must refer the whole inquiry to the province of higher 
criticism. The inferences which we can draw as to the immediate pur- 
poses of the writer from his mode of procedure, and as to the time at 
which he wrote from the circumstances, which surrounded him, are in 
this case more to be relied on than either of the various accounts of 
antiquity. 

The scene of the events related is Judea; the persons introduced 
are mostly natives of that country; the circle of thought, the religious 
and civil circumstances are Jewish, and very different from those of 
most of the nations of that period. 

Mark, who, like Matthew, wrote the life of Jesus, frequently finds it 
necessary, from regard to those whom he expected to be his readers, to 
explain certain peculiarities in Jewish customs and opinions. The 
Pharisees, he relates, complained that the disciples of Jesus ate x0LvaG 
yeootly, i.e. literally, with common hands. Supposing that his readers 
might not be acquainted with the Jewish signification of this expression, 
he subjoins the explanation: that is to say, with unwashen hands, tour 
Zorw avinrowg. Still apprehending that they might not thoroughly 
comprehend the ground of this complaint and the reply made toit, he 
explains the occurrence by an observation on the customs and opinions 


1 Tigoyeyodg Guu chéyero tow siuyyehiuw td megutyovra tas yeveodoytos. FBuseb. 
H. E. VI. 14. 
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of the Pharisees, stating that they never eat without washing their hands 
and would think themselves, in case they were to do so, defiled. He ex- 
plains what the xagaoxeuy meant among the Jews, by saying, 1. e. 
the day before the sabbath, tour gorr me00afPatoy ; and likewise what 
was meant by xogPav, as Josephus did for his Roman readers. 

Matthew relates these same things, as well as many others, often even 
using the same expressions; but he abstains from any addition by way 
of explanation, taking it for granted that all was familiar to his readers 
already. 

Luke makes numerous observations of a geographical nature, in or- 
der to inform his friend Theophilus, (for whose use primarily the work 
was composed,) as far as possible in consistency with due brevity, in re- 
gard to the places which were the theatre of particular events. 

This is not Matthew’s custom. As he deems it superfluous to add 
explanatory observations in respect to manners, customs, and opinions, 
peculiar as they all were to Palestine, so likewise as to geography, he 
seems to have no apprehension that his narrative might be obscure and 
unintelligible to any one of his readers from ignorance of the country, 
cities, etc. 

In the twenty-second chapter, he does indeed attempt to assist the 
reader to comprehend definitely the objection of the Sadducees, by re- 
minding him that they deny the resurrection: of Acyovteg fq etvae 
avaotaouy ; but this explanation was necessary even to many of his 
own countrymen, for the opinions of this sect, though liked by the rich 
and powerful, as they favoured their dissolute mode of life, were (as we 
are told by Josephus,) far from being current among the people.! 

Now whether he pursued this course because he intended his work 
for his own countrymen only, or because he had not had opportunity by 
travelling, as had Mark and Luke, to observe the customs of different 
nations and their dissimilarity from those of the Jews, the inference must 
be the same ; and we see from the author’s procedure, that Palestine was 
his circle of vision, and that the Jews of that country, or such foreign- 
ers as frequently came thither and were familiar with its customs, man- 
ners and peculiarities, were uppermost in his mind while preparing his 
narrative. 


§ 3. 


In considering, too, the practical scope of his history and the reflec- 
tions which he makes upon the actions of Jesus, the purpose and view 
with which he wrote are apparent. He frequently affords us an oppor- 
tunity of seeing clearly what, in his opinion, it was most important for 
his readers to understand. So long asa writer merely details events, he 
leaves us to pass our own judgment upon them; but as soon as he be- 
gins to make reflections of his own, he ceases to be a bare narrator of 
facts, lets us into his own mind and makes us participate in his purpo- 
ses and views. i 

All Matthew’s reflections are of one kind. He shewsus, as to every 
thing that Jesus did and taught, that it was characteristic of the Mes- 


1 Joseph, Ant. L. XVIII. c.1.§4. 
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siah. On occasion of remarkable events or a recital of partsof the dis- 
courses of Jesus, he refers us to the ancient Scriptures of the Jews, in 
which this coming Savior is delineated, and shows, in detail, that the 
great ideal, which flitted before the minds of the prophets, was realized 
in Jesus. This idea he carries with him through his whole narrative ; 
while Mark and Luke seldom quote passages from the Old Testament, 
and generally never except when they are put into the mouth of some 
person speaking in the history, in which case they are parts of the nar- 
ration, and not the reflections of the historian himself. Without reck- 
oning the passages Matt. 1: 23. 2: 6, 15, 18, the following, 3:3. 4: 14. 
8: 17. 12: 17, 13: 35. 21: 4. 26: 56. 27: 9, are each quoted with the 
words : 61 or iva xAnowdy tO 6yév, and taken together in their con- 
nexion and situation, leave no doubt in respect to the main purpose 
of the writer. 

This book, therefore, deserved to be denominated evayyeicov, or the 
cheering annunciation of the Messiah, an appellation which was sub- 
sequently applied to all the other biographies of Jesus, although their 
particular design was very different from that of Matthew. 


§ 4. 


If it was the principal aim of the writer to show that Jesus was the 
Messiah, it must have been his object not so much to present a complete 
history chronologically arranged and descending to the minutest details, 
as to bring events under one general view which should display the dignity 
of his person and character, and to select facts that would exhibit a bold — 
outline which was not to be filled up minutely. This Matthew has 
done. At the commencement of the ministry of Jesus, he presents 
in one view a summary of his doctrines drawn from many discourses, 
combining them in the well-known Sermon on the Mount, which, as is 
now admitted, consists of several discourses delivered at different times. 
In like manner he has thrown together the parables of Jesus, though 
delivered at different times and places, into one collection (Chap. 18, 
14), these parables affording proof that Jesus corresponded with the 
promised Saviour in respect to his mode of teaching, viz. in parables, 
which was foretold by the prophets to be 4 characteristic of the Mes- 
siah (13: 35). The aim of the writer, therefore, would lead us to ex- 
pect, not so much a biography arranged in chronological order, as a 
concise exhibition of the character and objects of Jesus, containing 
facts selected for this special purpose, and excluding all details which 
that did not require. As the Platonic father, Justin Martyr, denomi- 
nates the Gospels generally, «nourvyuovevuare, we might compare this 
book of Matthew with Xenophon’s Memorabilia, to which it has an ey- 
ident resemblance in its plan and arrangement. 


§ 5. 
From some hints scattered in the book, it would seem that a long pe- 
riod elapsed after the events before the time when it was composed. 
Matthew often avers that traces of certain occurrences still existed in 


the country at the time when he wrote, and expresses himself as one 
. 49 ; 
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would speak of things that happened a considerable while ago. RG: 8. 
28: 15.) 

In narrating the condemnation of Jesus, he explains a circumstance 
which he must have thought would not be perfectly familiar to his read- 
ers. The circumstance is that of Pilate’s proposing Jesus and Barab- 
bas to the people, that they might set one of them at liberty, to which 
Matthew adds the remark, that it was customary at that feast for the 
Pretor to liberate any one prisoner whom the people desired. (27: 15.) 
This was a circumstance which, as an immunity founded on custom, 
could not very soon be forgotten. 

The passage, 23: 35, which mentions Zacharias, the son of Bara- 
chias, who was slain between the temple and the altar, is still more de- 
cisive in fixing definitely upon the time at which the Gospel was com- 
posed. There cannot be a doubt, if we attend tothe name, the fact, 
its circumstances, and the object of Jesus in citing it, that it was the 
same Zayaoias Bagovyou, who, according to Josephus, a short time be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, was unjustly slain in the midst of the 
temple. The name is the same, the murder and the remarkable cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes it correspond, as well as the character 
of the man, 70 Alay t ” wrdo0e utoonovnooy, his strict probity, and like- 
wise his speaking the truth undauntedly to the Jews, as did the wise 
men and prophets. Moreover, when Jesus says, that all the innocent 
blood which had been shed, from Abel to Zacharias, should be avenged 
upon the Jews, the ao and &w¢ denote the beginning and the end of a 
period, put for all the events coming between. The period ends with 
Zacharias; he was to be the last before this vengeance should be exe- 
cuted. The threatened vengeance, however, is, that Jerusalem shall 
be given up to destruction and become desolate. (23: 37, 38.) Must it 
not then have been the same Zacharias, whose death is distinguished 
in history, among so many murdered, as that of the only righteous man 
between the death of Ananias the High Priest and the destruction of 
the Holy City? 

The Zacharias who is mentioned in 2 Chron. 24: 20, 21, is not the one 
here intended. He was a son of Jehoida, put to death, not between the 
temple and the altar, or é€v wéow tw vam, but in the court; nor was he 
the last of those un} justly slain, or one with whom an epoch i in the Jew- 
ish annals terminates, Was there no other righteous man slain after 
the days of king Joash, in which this happened? and were not the oth- 
ers to be avenged? Was punishment then inflicted for all the innocent 
blood that had been shed? Was that period an epoch in history, re- 
markable as a period of general judgment upon the Jewish nation ? 

It is plain, moreover, that this Zacharias is represented by Jesus as a 
person yet to come. He says: Isend you wise men and prophets, 
whom ye shall scourge, slay and persecute, MQOTLYOOETE, OTAVOMOETE, 
dusters, that the punishment of all innocent blood from Abel to Zach- 
arias may come upon you. Here Zacharias terminates the list of right- 


1 This and the subsequent observations from whichI have ventured to draw 
an inference respecting the time when the book was composed, have, since 
their first publication, obtained the concurrence of a celebrated scholar. See 
Eichhorn’s Einleit. in N. T. I. Th. p. 507. seq. 
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ous persons on whom the Jews were subsequently to lay hands, whom 
they were yet to scourge and crucify, and for whose blood they. were to 
be answerable. 

Jesus, therefore, spoke prophetically of the Zacharias whom Jose- 
phus mentions (Bell. Jud. IV. c. 6.n. 4), whose death occurred long after 
Christ. Now Matthew, in relating the words of Jesus, represents him 
through the whole prophetic passage as expressing himself in the future 
tense and speaking of Zacharias as one yet to suffer; but when he 
comes to the murder, he reveals his knowledge that it had already 
taken place, and, instead of putting the fact, as he should have done, in- 
to the mouth of our Lord in the future tense, he speaks of it expressly 
as an event already past, and says: ov éguvevoate werakv etc., whom 
ye slew between the temple and the altar. 

The event occurred some time after the conquest of Gamala, which 
took place in the month Hyperbereteus, our October. After this Jo- 
sephus reckons one spring and one winter, then a summer in which the 
death of Nero occurred. Here then we have the time of the occur- 
rence of this event, which was in the mind of the writer, when he com- 
posed his book, as a thing that had already taken place. 

Another circumstance of a similar kind thrown out in his book re- 
fers us to the same period. In aconversation in regard to the destruc- 
tion of the temple and of the Jews as a nation, (c- 24,) Jesus tells his 
disciples the signs of the approach of this event, and in particular, one 
relative to the temple, which, when perceived, was to be the signal for 
flight. When, says he, ye shall see the Gdchuyua tg éonuwoewes stand- 
ing in the holy place, then flee. History has preserved but two occur- 
rences in the temple before its entire destruction, to which this expres- 
sion is applicable, and which, on account of their intimate relation to 
the destruction of this splendid edifice and of the whole country, may 
be regarded as prognostics and occasions of destruction and ruin. 
The second of these, however, was but asequel of the first. The wild- 
est of the zealots, a band of robbers, who assumed the appellation of 
zealots for their country, took possession of the temple, made the sanct- 
uary a place of arms and the seat of their tyranny and murderous 
deeds. The high priest Ananias, who still hoped to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with the Romans, attempted to expel the zealots from the temple ; 
but in vain. Henceforth they continued the dominant party, making 
the temple a fortress and the centre of the war, from which they direct- 
ed the fate of Jerusalem and in which they maintained themselves 
against the Romans until it was destroyed by fire. * 

Thus was the holy place defiled by detestable deeds ; the abomination 
of desolation was in its midst. Even Josephus sees in these events the 
presage of the inevitable destruction of the whole state according to the 
prediction of the prophets.' 


1 Byélard ve té Dein, nar covs row meogyton Teopors, dHoreg dyverexos hoyo~ 
mrovus éyhevatoy. Iloddd 0% ovroe regi agerys ual nanias moosDéorsany, @ 
mapapdvres or tnhurar, nal ry nord v7S mareidos moogytelay téhovs 7 Stoo. 
“Hy yao 07) nai tis mahavds Aéyos avdgow vou core Tip meOhW ahososoFue, nore. 
gheynjosotu Te ayn vouw mohipon , ordors Foy naraoujwn, wor yeioes ormeloe 
ILPOMIAN@SI 16 tov Oeov téwevos, x. T. 4. (Bell. Jud. L. HVE... 0. Noh) 
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They had not long held the temple, when in order to make sure of 
its continued possession and of superiority over those who were peacea- 
bly disposed, they called to their aid the Idumeans, a heathen people, 
who not only profaned the temple by their unholy presence, but even 
perpetrated a horrible massacre within it, so that the outer temple 
streamed with blood. 

It matters not to our purpose which of these two events, if they may 
be regarded as distinct, be considered the Gdchuypa 779 éonuwoens. 
They, are certainly the only events which history presents, that can be 
thus designated, or rather they are the only remarkable occurrences rel- 
ative to the temple, previous to its complete destruction, which are 
mentioned in history at all. Both took place immediately before the 
death of Zacharias. 

Now when Matthew, in recounting the language of our Lord on this 
subject, comes to what he said respecting the abomination of desolation 
in the temple, he suddenly interrupts our Saviour’s words with an apos- 
trophe to his readers: ‘‘ When ye, therefore, shall see the abomination 
of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place, 
whoso readeth let him understand, then let them which be in Judea flee 
to the mountains.” 

Matthew must have found occasion for this axcleninions in the exist- 
ing condition of things. As the passage relates to the signal for flight, 
and he exhorts his readers not to let it pass unnoticed, it must have ex- 
isted and been apparent then; the admonition of Jesus must have re- 
ferred to events of that period, and the sign, the abomination of desola- 
tion in the holy place, to Bdehuypo INS Eonuwoews, EotwWS Ev TOMO ayio, 
must have made a deep impression on his mind. 

Such were the circumstances of the time when Matthew wrote the 
last chapters of his book. The passage cannot have been written at a later 
period. When these scenes occurred in Jerusalem, the Romans were 
already in possession of Galilee, and were on the eve of conquering Ju- 
dea. Had they already taken it, the warning to the inhabitants of Ju- 
dea to take advantage of this signal for flight would have been useless. 


§ 6. 


These circumstances, moreover, were the immediate inducements to 
his undertaking and to the plan of his work. Both during and before 
the civil commotions of the Jews, as we are assured by Josephus, Taci- 
tus, and Suetonius, the idea was current among them that the time was 
not far distant in which their deliverer and the restorer of their inde- 
pendence, the Messiah, would appear. This belief, as is observed by 
the writers above mentioned, contributed in no small degree to animate 
their resolution to begin the war and to maintain it with ‘obstinacy. 

The rebellion which was commenced against the Romans united the 
whole nation together in one common interest. With fanatical en- 
thusiasm all again became Jews; and Christianity must thus have lost 
many of its followers. 

In the midst of such ideas and circumstances, Matthew wrote his 
sketch of the actions, doctrines, and miracles of Jesus, referring to the 
_ ancient sacred booksin which, confessedly, were scattered the lineaments 
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of the Messiah’s portrait. He proved that he had already appeared in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth, that his life and his actions accorded re- 
markably with the representations of the prophets. This was a grievous 
attack upon the raised hopes and the delusions of the leading insurgents, 
as well as upon the principal ground on which they had swayed public 
opinion. 

Many might learn from this book, in which Jesus foretold the destruc- 
tion of the religious and civil constitution, the temple and the holy city, 
how little success was to attend the present efforts, and how much more 
to their advantage it would be to continue faithful to the patient sect 
of Christians. 

It would have a tendency, too, when the temple was actually destroy- 
ed, and all the splendour of the Jewish worship, feasts and sacrifices 
had come to an end, to cause a considerable part of the surviving Jews 
to embrace Christianity and, after the accomplishment of these events, 
the occurrence of which had been foretold so early in his book by Jesus, 
to acknowledge him as their Teacher and their king Messiah, who had 
founded a kingdom of virtue and truth for the children of Israel. The 
work was designed to preserve from apostasy those who were already 
disciples of Christianity, and to prepare the way for future conversions 
from Judaism. 


§ 7 


Such was the result. The new system had many steadfast adherents 
among the Jews, and after the destruction of Jerusalem gained many 
more, who, however, in Palestine and every where else, were reluctant 
to abandon any part of Judaism, but wished to unite it with the religion 
of the Messiah. They were themselves divided in their tenets, and form- 
ed two sects known under the name of Nazarenes and Ebionites. 

The Ebionites were particularly distinguished by their ardent adhe- 
rence to the Law and to Judaism, and by peculiar tenets in regard to 
Christ’s superior nature. ‘They rejected all the religious books of the 
Christians, and had in their stead a single historical ‘account of the acts 
of Jesus which they called xara Mar@atov,! and which, from its being 
composed in the Hebrew language, is also called svayyehiov xa “EB 

aious. 

: The Nazarenes, also, who were skilled in the Hebrew language and 
continued till a late period to read in that language the sacred books of 
their nation, retained their ancient reverence for the religion of their 
fathers, and likewise possessed a Jewish representation of the Chris- 
tian doctrines in a work which is cited under the title to ad? Zp- 
oatous evayysitov ; sometimes, though seldom, under the title xata@ Mat- 
_@aiov; and which, as a book relative to the Messiah, may have been 
regarded as a supplement to their Jewish canon. ue 

The question hence arises: May not Matthew have originally written 
his Gospel in the Hebrew language? 


1 Jreneus. L. I. Adv. Her. c. 26. L. III. ¢. 11. 
2 Euseb. H. E. L. III. c. 27. Epiphan. Heres. XXX, 
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iy 8: 

In fact, we are assured from another quarter, viz. by orthodox fathers, 
that this was the case: Papias says: Matthew wrote his history in the 
Hebrew language! This testimony, it is true, loses very much of its 
weight, as Eusebius, through whom it comes to us, observes at the same 
time that this father was of very weak understanding, mavv ouexoos 
zov vouv. Eusebius, who possessed his writings, could judge more cor- 
rectly on this point than we can; but as Papias has been taken under 
the protection of learned men, (who might wish him somewhat more 
acute to suit their purpose,) we will readily admit that he was only a lit- 
tle weak of understanding.” 

If we were not to consider the subject of our inquiry as a critical 
question, and were to regard his testimony not as his own account, but 
as merely committed to writing by him, he would merit some attention, 
inasmuch as he is represented by the ancients to have been very indus- 
trious in the collection of oral traditions, from which his writings were 
subsequently compiled. 

But in this case, as we are not previously assured of the writer’s judg- 
ment, it is important that we should be informed of the sources whence his 
(no doubt) honest statements were derived, to make amends for his lim- 
ited discernment. These authorities, which were necessary, on account 
of his feeble abilities, to accredit what he says, Papias has not adduced. 

Is it not possible that he derived his account of a Hebrew. text of 
Matthew from the sect of the Ebionites or the Nazarenes? and if he 
did, -of what value would his statement be? 

He certainly received direct or indirect information from that quar- 
ter, particularly in respect to the Gospel of the Hebrews, a passage of 
which he cited in his writings. He quotes, likewise, (says Eusebius, #7. 
E. L. HI. fin.) from the first Epistle of John, also from the first of 
Peter, and expatiates upon a story of a woman accused before our Lord 
of many sins, which is contained in the Gospels of the Jewish Chris- 
tians: 77 10 xad “ABoatoug evayyeheov megue yet. 

Now how much confidence can the historical inquirer repose in the 
testimony of a man, who always relied upon reports and oral traditions, 
whose capacity of judging concerning them was very limited, and whose 
authorities, according to clear indications in this particular case, are very 
suspicious ? 

I do not assert, as [ have been charged with asserting, that either 
Papias or Eusebius himself read the Jewish Gospel; but only that the 


1 Euseb. H. E. L. IIL. c. 39. Hegt 0& Marduiov radra sigrros: Mardoios wév 
ody “Efoaidr dvadénrw tad Adyve ovveyodwaro. = 

2 The severe judgment of Eusebius is founded, not merely (as Michaelis sup- 
poses, in his Introd. Th. IT. §. 183, 4th ed.) on the fact that Papias believed 
ina Millennium, and understood certain parables too literally, but on the whole 
tenor of his writings, in which he adopted as genuine the most absurd parables 
and discourses attributed to our Lord,and many other fabulous things, xo 
tive thho wodcxaicgoa, among which wasthe Millennium. The stories which 
Eusebius has extracted from him are not the standard by which we should judge 
ofhim. He naturally selected for his history, not what was most fabulous, 
but what was most useful and most probable. 
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former, as he always depended upon ancient traditions, probably receiv- 
ed information second or third hand from Jewish Christians. We 
have even some evidence of this in his compilations, for one narrative 
contained in the Jewish Gospel was specified by him on account of its 
singularity. The words: 7» 70 xad “EBouious svayyéhiov megee yer, 
do not necessarily belong to Eusebius as a remark of his own; they 
may have been in the account given by Papias, to whom the story may 
have come with this addition. 

The objection that Eusebius has designated the authority Papias had 
for his statement, viz. John the Presbyter,! would be of much more im- 
portance, if it were not based on an assumption. John is, indeed, spok- 
en of before in reference to the Gospel of Mark; but Eusebius does 
not say that the subsequent statement in respect to the Gospel of Mat- 
thew comes from the same source. We have no right to add any thing. 
to him, but must take him as he is. He separates the two accounts, con- 
cludes the first and then begins the second: megi dé 1900 Mardaiov 
Tavta élontat, where undoubtedly, we must supply T Tlanig; but 
we are far from being authorised to understand: vgnynoartos tov av- 
(S ‘cep eaeien We shall refer to this testimony again hereafter. 

il. 

The next who makes these assertions is Ireneus.”_ Matthew, says he, 
published his Gospel among the Jews in their own language. Ireneus, 
however, was not only so well acquainted with Papias that he may be 
suspected of borrowing his account from him, but valued him highly, 
and mentions him with so high an encomium for Ireneus to bestow, 
that we may find in it, not merely ground for a supposition, but a pretty 
clear indication that if he had read this account in Papias he would have 
regarded it as perfectly authentic. This, says he, in reference to the 
point of which he is treating, 7s recorded by Papias, who was one of 
John’s hearers, a contemporary of Polycarp, one of the ancients, in the 
fourth book of hiséEnynoiny hoylioty xvetanwy. 

With Ireneus it was amply sufficient reason why his account should 
be received with entire confidence, that he was contemporary and ac- 
quainted with Polycarp, whom Ireneus venerated very highly. Now in 
forming our opinion whether Ireneus depended upon Papias, let all these 
facts be considered together; and to these it may be added that, in the 
same passage in which he heaps these encomiums upon Papias, he rests 
his belief in a millennium upon the authority of this father. (LL. V. Adv. 
Har. c. 33.) 

Now it was this very work, here quoted and eulogized by Ireneus, 
which contained the account of the Hebrew text of Matthew, and which 
Eusebius cites as above stated; so thatthere can be no doubt that Ire- 
nus himself saw and read this statement of Papias in his writings. (#7. 

_ EYL. LIT. fin.) 

The third witness is Origen, according to Fused. H. E. L. VI.c. 25. 

This father possessed a particular acquaintance with languages and much 


1 Prof. Hermann Olshausen, “‘ Die Echtheit der kanonischen vier Evangeli- 
en aus der Geschichte der zwey ersten Jahrhundertes.” Konigsb. 1823. p. 23 


and 92. 
2 Tren. L. III. Adv. Her. c.1. Euseb. H. E. L. V.c. 8. 
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general knowledge, and we might expect from him, on account of the 
importance of the subject, an opinion founded on deep investigation. 
He was capable of deciding the question properly. But the writer 
through whom his declaration respecting the Hebrew text of this Gos- 
pel comes to-us, honestly observes, that the assertion of Origen was not 
the result of any critical research, but that he appealed to tradition in 
its behalf: we év nagad0oss wadwrv. Now if the magadoorg was worthy 
of credence, it came from ancient and respectable fathers. Such an 
one was indeed current when Origen wrote, and we know its author. 
There were Christian fathers and Jewish Christians who concurred with 
it, and formed the common opinion on which Origen’s judgment was 
founded. 

Eusebius himself is the last witness that deserves attention. (H. E. 
L, ITI. c.24.) This learned man asserts that the original text of Mat- 
thew was Hebrew ; he likewise denies this position. As a historian and 
collector, following authorities which, as we see, he faithfully specifies, 
he asserts it; but as a philologist and biblical investigator he arrives at 
a different conclusion. In his commentary on the Psalms he remarks, 
that Matthew, as one who was himself master of the Hebrew language, 
cited the words: gP<éyEouoe mo0BAnuara an’ voyns (Ps. 77,) accord- 
ing to his own translation (he is commenting on the Greek phraseology 
employed by the LXX, whom Matthew deserted, rendering the passage 
differently) as follows: a»ti tov pdeyEouae an’ aoyns, LBeatos avo 
MoxrPaios oinsia &xddose xéxontas sinwy éxosvEouae uexouumeva 
ae 

Now, if we trace all the testimonies to their source we find that the en- 
tire historical deduction in behalf of a Hebrew original of Matthew rests 
on the declaration of the Jewish Christians, a sect of whom, called 
Ebionites, possessed a book in their language which they called xara 

Mar@aiov, and, like every other sect, boasted that theirs was the only 
authentic and complete religious book,” in which allegation, perhaps, 
the Nazarenes likewise concurred with them, and in favor of which 
they contrived to prepossess some of the Christian fathers, through whom 
the statement gained additional credit and currency. 


§ 9. 


But might not even Jewish Christians tell the truth and be worthy of 
credence? The Ebionites formed a numerous body among the adhe- 


1 “May he not have written in Syriac, and thus have translated the passage 
from the Hebrew into Syriac? Eusebius asserts elsewhere (Dem. Evang. L. lI. 
p. 73. and 88. Rob. Steph.) that the Apostles understood no language but Syri- 
ac.” Theol. Quartalschrift. Tubingen. 1822. 3tes. Heft: p. 462.) He has, indeed, as- 
serted this, without considering that in that case the whole N.T. must have 
been written in Syriac. In his commentaries, however, a later work, he speaks 
differently, and exactly as I have stated the matter. He says that Matthew 
abandoned the phraseology of the LXX, and like a Hebraist, translated in his 
own way: éxosdtoxeoe HT. he , ‘Aquila, however, has in his translation, instead 
of this, duBorjow curiywara s& doyiIev ; and Symmachus, &aBltaw meoBdijpeo— 
te aoyaco.’’ (p. 463, 464.) Did Matthew, then, write his Gospel in Syriac and 
cite passages in it from the O. T. inthe Greek Language ? 


2 Tin 08 houndy (stuyyshov) ouenpdy éxcovots'ro Adyov. Eusb. A. E. L. Il. c. 27. 
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rents to Christianity, and on this account, together with that of their an- 
tiquity, their statement lays claim to our attention. 

The more ancient records assign their origin to a much earlier pe- 
riod than some later historians. Irenzus, who mentions the Ebionites, 
(L. I. c. 26,) speaks of them next after Cerinthus, immediately before 
the Nicolaitans ; Eusebius, however, places them next to Menander, 
the disciple of Simon, before Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans. In this 
arrangement, it is clear, he followed the order of time ; for, after speak- 
ing of the Ebionites, he proceeds: About the same time, xara tovg 


‘dzdnhovuevovg yoovovs, appeared Cerinthus, another leader of the 


heretics; lastly with these also, ént tovrmy dnrea, (he saysin the follow- 
ing paragraph, ) the heresy of the Nicolaitans. (H. E. L. II. c.26, 27, 
28.) Jerome mentions among the heretics whom John opposes in his 
Gospel, the then rising sect of the Ebionites, ‘et mazime tune Ebionita- 
rum dogma consurgens.” (Catal. V. Jo. and Proem. in Matth.) Epipha- 
nius says, that according to the accounts which had come down to him, 
the sect of the Ebionites took its rise at the time, when, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the Christians settled in Perea, particularly in 
Pella and the adjoining region. (Her. XXX.) In thetime of Hadrian, 
they already reckoned among their number such distinguished men as 
Theodotion and Aquila, and, as early probably, among their opponents 
Justin Martyr, who, as we are informed by Theodoret, wrote in oppo- 
sition to them. We know that his book against the heretics was of 
older date than his apology, because this refers to the former and was 
composed very shortly after the second Jewish war, which he calls in it 
TOV vUY YEvouEvoY NOAENOL. 

Respecting the antiquity and rise of the Nazarenes, we have not so 
certain information. ‘They were sometimes omitted by the Heresiolo- 
gists, either because they were included by them among the Ebionites, 
or because they were regarded with more favor. 

Their book, like that of the Ebionites, is no longer extant ; but sev- 
eral fragments of it which have been preserved, afford us materials for 
judging respecting it. To do this, we must see how far into antiquity 
its existence can be traced, and what part of its actual contents can be 
discovered, in order that we may not decide a@ prior? a historical ques- 
tion which must be settled by evidence. 

The writer who has treated this subject most at length, is Jerome. 
He himself obtained this book from the Nazarenes, and translated it 
into the Greek and Latin languages. This clearly shows that he was 
familiarly acquainted with it; and he is to be considered as authority 
in investigations respecting it. He himself guides us as to its antiquity, 
and furnishes some data for determining the period at which it origina- 
ted. In particular, he informs us that Origen sometimes quoted it in 
his writings, and of this we may now be convinced on comparison. In 
such works of both as are still extant, there are appeals to the same 
passages in this Gospel. Jerome in his commentary on Micah 8: 6 
says: ‘Qui... . crediderit Evangelio quod secundum Hebreos ed- 
itum nuper transtulimus, in quo de persona Salvatoris dicitur: Modo 
tulit me mater mea spiritus sanctus in uno capillorum meorum, non 
dubitabit dicere sermonem Dei ortum esse de spiritu, et animam que 
sponsa sermonis est, Nardi socrum s. spiritum, qui apud Hebrzos 
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genere dicitur feminino.”’—Origen, in his fifteenth Homily on Jeremiah 
and in his Commentary on John,! says? éay 0é MOOOLETAL 1G TO nod? 
‘EBoaious svayyéehwoy, évda aitds 0. OWTIO got, core eda Be Me 7 
unrng (Ov TO ayvov NVEVUE Ev wie TOV TOLYOW ou Hal ONEVEYHE Mé él 
10 Og0¢ tO méya Gafwo. There are, therefore, evident traces of its ex- 
istence thus early, and even as far back as the time of Origen’s precep- 
tor,2 if he meant the same as his pupil by zo no? ‘Epoatous evayyéhuov. 
He presents us the following passage from it: 6 Gavuaous Baordevoee 
zal o.Bacrsvous avanavdnosrar. 

There are indications of its existence very much earlier, which are 
capable of being moulded into a systematic argument. Ignatius, the 
Martyr, in his Epistle to the church at Smyrna, mentions some words of 
Jesus which are not in our Gospels, but, to judge from the connexion, 
were taken from some written document. ‘They are the following : 
nal Ore 00S tous negl HHéxgov ev, éyny aurors, lapere, ymlagroare 
Be nal iste, Ore OU% sus Oatmorviov Gowpator, xal EvdVgS avrou 
NWOVTO, “OL EMLOTEVOMY. 

If a Gospel of the Hebrews was in existence, the bishop of Antioch 
in Syria would very probably from his situation possess it, and could hard- 
ly be unacquainted with it. ‘The words, too, really stood in the Jewish 
Gospel, from which Jerome has extracted them in part in the preface to 
his eighteenth book: on Isaiah: ‘Cum enim eum putarent spiritam, 
vel juxta Evangelium, quod Hebraicum lectitant Nazareni, incorporale 
demonium, dixit eis, quid turbati estis et cogitationes ascendunt in cor- 
da vestra, videte manus meas et pedes meos, etc.” But in his catalogue 
of Christian writers, he expressly asserts, in treating of Ignatius, that 
these very words were found in the Jewish Gospel : * ‘Scripsit etad Smy- 
nos, in quo et de Evangelio, quod nuper a me translatum est , Super per- 
sona nOBristi ponit beatmionidnt adicenss sia 2. Et quando eeu ad Pe- 
trum et adeos, qui cum Petro erant, dizit eis; Ecce , palpate me et videte, 
quia non sum ‘damonium wncorpor ale : et statim tetigerunt cum et credi- 
derunt.” 

From these observations, the book is probably of high antiquity, and 
its origin dates at a period reached by the Apostles or shortly after. It 
would appear from the fragments which yet exist in the productions of 
the Latin father, that it was neither very like, nor very unlike, to Mat- 
thew. 

In the remotest period in which the existence of the Jewish Gospel is 
capable of being shown and attested by historical proof, it appears to have 
been so different from our Matthew, that there is no ground from their 
contents to suppose the identity of the two writings. The evidences of its 
-existence contained in Origen and Clement are as many proofs of its dis- 
similarity to Matthew; and that portion of history which relates to the 
events after the resurrection, to which the passage cited from Ignatius re- 
fers, is not treated at all by Matthew. Consequently, judging from the most 


1 Fabric. Cod. Apocryph. Nov. Test. P.I. 362. Ed. Hamb. 1719. These 
passages are likewise collected in the “ Neue iAteaeekune uber das Alter und 
dspechon des Evangeliums der Hebraer,” by Chr. Frederick Weber. Tubing. 

vo. 


2 Clem. Alexandr. Lib. III. Strom. c. 9. 
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ancient evidences, it did not, in the earliest period of its existence, nor 
even in its plan, agree with our Matthew. 

Yet, although this book, according to the data we possess for deter- 
mining its age and contents, was a different work from Matthew, still 
the time of its origin, which very nearly approaches that of our Sa- 
vior, confers upon it some historical value. The appreciation of its val- 
ue is left by Origen, whenever he makes use of it, to the judgment of 
his readers ; but it is unconditionally assumed by Ignatius the Mar- 
tyr, as to the passage above mentioned. It was not, it is true, without 
absurdities, as is shown by the story that the Holy Spirit in the charac- 
ter of mother of Jesus, carried her son by one of his hairs to the 
top of Mount Tabor ; but this would not justify us in pronouncing the 
whole to be valueless, though it would justify us in subjecting its particu- 
lar parts, did we possess it entire, to a very rigid scrutiny. Some pas- 
sages of it which have been preserved contain sentiments which are re- 
ally of such a nature as not to be unworthy of our Lord, and may have 
been expressed by him in hischaracter of teacher. We are told by Je- 
rome, (e. g. Comment. in Ezek. XXIV. 7), that in this Gospel it was 
declared a great sin for any one to grieve the mind of his brother ; and 
in another place (Comm. in Ephes. V. 4), that our Lord was represented 
as saying to his disciples: Never be more joyful than when you see your 
brother happy—two admonitions in perfect accordance with the eleva- 
ted spirit of Christianity. 

We are told by Jerome, that the Gospel of the Ebionites (for they like- 
wise had a Hebrew Gospel, )was no other than the Nazarene Gospel, which 
was used in common by the two sects. This father was master of the 
Hebrew language, and while in Palestine was habitually conversant with 
the Nazarenes, and probably with the Ebionites.!_ We should therefore 
be released from all further inquiry, in regard to the age, value, and pur- 
port of the Ebionite Gospel, had not Epiphanius, a native of Palestine, ed- 
ucated among the Jews and in their language, given us extracts from 
the Gospelof the Ebionites, which make us distrustful of Jerome’s state- 
ment. Among some other fragments, he has extracted from it the his- 
tory of Jesus’ baptism (Her. XXX.), which the Latin father has like- 
wise inserted from the Nazarene Gospel in his Commentary on Isaiah 
4:12. The narratives in the two books are so entirely dissimilar, that 
not a trace can be perceived of even original resemblance ; as may be 
here seen from comparison. 


1 “In Evangelio, quo utuntur Nazareni et Ebionite, quod nuper in Grecum 
de Hebreo sermone transtulimus.’’ (Comment. in Matth. XII. 13.) 
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Factum est autem, cum ascendis- | 
set Dominus de aqua, et fons omnis | 


spiritus sancti descendit et requievit 
super eum, et dixit illi: fili, in om- 
nibus prophetis exspectabam te, ut 
venires et reqiescerem super te, tu es 
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Tov te hoot BantiSévtog ald_ 
’ Inaovs nor éBantio dn tno tov Iwar—- 
you. Kai og Cohen & é% TOU Waros, 
jvotyngay ob ovoarol, nob s0e TO mVEL— 
pe. TOU Fsov 10 OY LOY ty det mEQLo— 
Tega nutehGovons 8g autor, x00 por 


enim requies mea, tu es filius meus 
primogenitus, qui regnas in sempi- 
ternum. 


é/évEt0 & tot ovgavov Agyoure * ov 
jou eg 6 viog 6 dy anyros, éy oot i evd0- 
Hoe eyo) ONUEQoY veyevrnne os. Kat 
sud iG mesg LEhorjys TOY TOLOY pas weyer, 

0 idap 0 “Foocevns déyes aute* ov 
tig &i HUQUE 5 not TOL gon) é& orga 
vou E906 orvtoy * outos éotly 0 Ui0g 
Wov, O oy omentos ép ov evddxnoe. Koi 
rors’ Inavvnc TOO TET OY aire deer” 
Sgoperd cov xvgus, ot We Bantoov. “oO 
08 éxwhusy @UTH* Hes, 6TL OUTMS EoTE 
ToéMoy TAnQwD VEAL TAYTH. 


Tt has been conjectured, out of respect for the testimony of the Latin 
father as to a matter concerning which circumstances would Jead us to 
suppose he must have had accurate knowledge, that Epiphanius, who, 
as he himself says, discussed the Ebionite system and the opinions of 
the Elksaites or Sampszans together, by mistake confounded their tenets 
and their religious books.!. But he was far too well acquainted with the 
writings of this branch of the Jewish school, an account of which is 
given by him in his treatise on the Osseans and Sampszans, to do this ; 
and the care he takes to distinguish the Ebionite tenets declares the con- 
trary. He did indeed connect these Jewish sects together, on account 
of the similarity of their tenets, but he paid suitable attention to the 
points of difference. After stating some opinions peculiar to the Sampse- 
ans, he adds, that in these they differ from Ebion : aj0n O€ woe xol avare- 
ew ‘noodedfdwtan, we ravra mév EBiwv ovx dee. A little farther on, 
he distinguishes the opinions of the ancient Ebionite sect from those 
defended ‘by its later disciples: aoré mer avtOS “LB tev deyony &% TMAaQO~ 
TeLbys Woy avOgumor yeyevnodae’ Khhots O€ OL aN avTOU  EBvovaioe. 
Such procedure proves that we need not fear being misled by a confu- 
sion of subjects. 

It was therefore the Ebionite book from which he derived these ex- 
tracts ; and however little it may resemble the Nazarene Gospel of Jer- 
ome, yet the Cyprian bishop seems to agree with the account of the 
Latin father. He speaks of both works under the same denominations, 
viz. xara MarOaiov and evayyehuov ‘Beaixdv. He seems to derive 
them both from Matthew, and to ascribe their difference entirely to cor- 
LSE ommissions and additions, designating it by the explee tess 


; 2 Storr G ‘Uber den Zweck Rone evang. Por and der Briefa Johannis.’” 
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ndnogoratoy and ov mlygéoratov xol vevodevuevor,! whence he did 
not know whether the Nazarenes retained or rejected the genealo- 
gies. 

The following reason, too, for supposing an original identity, may be 
worthy of consideration. Jerome applies to the Nazarene Gospel the 
denomination secundum apostolos. “In Evangelio. . . . quo utuntur 
usque hodie Nazareni, secundum apostolos, sive, ut plerique autumant, 
juxta Mattheum” (Lib. IT. Adv. Pelag.); by which expression the 
contents are referred, not to Matthew alone, but to all the Apostles. 
This agrees with the Ebionite Gospel ; for at its commencement they are 
all represented as speaking of themselves in the first person: J'here 
was aman, named Jesus, who, when he was thirty years old, made choice 
of us; and then follows an enumeration, made by Jesus himself, of the 
names of the twelve, among whom in particular our Lord says to Mat- 
thew: And thee also, Matthew, did I call, while thou was sitting at the 
receipt of custom.” 

As allthe Apostles speak of themselves in this way at the outset, 
they all declare themselves partakers in the contents, and this Gospel is 
properly a Gospel secundum Apostolos, like that of the Nazarenes, 
though, as Jesus particularly distinguishes Matthew in his address, the 
jatter may have had a principal share in it, and perhaps have had the 
entire arrangement of its contents. 

But be it as it may, whether there were one or two works originally, 
neither of the suppositions would lead us to a very flattering inference as 
to the purity of their evidence, which purity is indispensable to their his- 
toric credibility. Supposing this discrepancy to have arisen from ar- 
bitrary alterations on the part of the two sects, to annihilate all traces 
of original resemblance, contrary to the custom of the Jews, who regard- 
ed it as wicked and impious to venture such a thing in respect to a book 
acknowledged to be sacred, can we before the tribunal of criticism, as- 
cribe any high authority to the evidence of men who could proceed thus 
in regard to a religious book, either from caprice or to make it favor 
their opinions, although each party calls its book zara Moatdatory? 

If there were originally two different works, it is a certain proof that 
an excessive attachment to Judaism and a sectarian temper misled 
one of the sects and induced it to compose a book for itself in confor- 
mity with its prejudices and sentiments, or else arbitrarily to constitute 
some existing Hebrew composition which was most consonant with 


1 Heres. XXIX. De Nazorwis. Ezovor 08 réonard Mardoiov evayyéhvov mhn- 
piotaroy “EBouiorl. Mug airots yig oagis cove, nubus && coyis evodpy, EB— 
ouixots yodupaow ee osieror. Her. XXX De Ebione, Kai d¢yovras piv nad 
airol 16 zara Mardnioy siayyéuov . .. . xahovor 08 avrd xa “EBoulove, ws ta 
dhnty eoriv simeiv, ore Mardaios udvaes “Efouiori x,t. 4 Ev vp yoo mag’ awv— 
trois evayyehiv, nara Mardorov ovopotouévyy, ovg ow O& mlygsardri s which 18 
not indecd complete, though very full, dla vevodevruivy nai jxootnovaominy , 
H. th 

2° Byiverd rig dai ovdware “Inoovs, ual avrds wg erésv Tovinovre eehéEaro 
njuas. Kear hide ss Kapagvdorp, sionddey sis ry orniay Siywowos tov émcunhy— 
évtos Wéroov, nah avolkag tO OTOL avtov EU7TE * WAQEQLOMEVOS THO T7]Y higevny 
TB yoiados &&e LeEduenv Lodvunv nor “IdxwBov, wars ZeBeouiov, ne Simona, nok 
* Avootay, nak Onddaior, 40d Siwwva vor Zyhory, ear ‘Tocday tov Loxaguirny, 
zak os rov MarSuior nats’ dusvov eri tod tehoviov, xat jxohovitnods wot. 
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their ideas, the basis of their religion. Of one party this must indis- 
putably be true; but are not both accused in history of the same Jew- 
ish fanaticism, and, according to her accusations against them, were 
not both equally capable of taking such a step, and alike prompted to it 
in behalf of their Jewish notions and tenets? Were they not, by the de- 
clarations of Jesus found in the genuine Gospels in regard to the Sab- 
bath and other Jewish customs which they wished to be observed, alike 
compelled to do this, if they desired them to be consistent with their own 
books and agreeable to themselves? And what, moreover, was more 
naturalthan that they should desire to support their writings and tenets 
by the authority of a name, and should ascribe them to Matthew, or even 
to all the Apostles ? 


§ 10. 


Matthew wished to be understood in the country, which, in particular, 
he intended should be acted upon by his Gospel ; hence it is not super- 
fluous, in forming a judgment in regard to his situation as an author, to 
endeavor to get correct ideas of the condition in which he found the lan- 
guage of that country. According to some, the Greek had then made 
considerable advances by the side of the national jJanguage ;! but if we 
should listen to others, we might doubt whether any person in Palestine 
understood Greek ; whether Peter, John, James, Jude, or even Matthew, 
were acquainted with this language, as we might certainly expect a 
man to be who was engaged in collecting customs.” If, however, we 
cast a glance at the changes which occurred in those countries, we shall 
come to a very different conclusion. 

By the conquest of the Macedonians the condition of Asia underwent 
many alterations in opinion, manners, science, and language, the history 
of which will never be fully unfolded for want of documents. What 
I here say respecting the changes in language, has reference particu- 
larly to Palestine. 

‘* What (are the words of an ancient writer) is the meaning of Greek 
cities in barbarous countries, and the Macedonian language among In- 
dians and Persians ?”’® Even in Media the Macedonians had built Greek 
cities. On the Tigris, Seleucia was mostly inhabited by Greeks;® 


1 The writers on this subject have been specified by Kuinoel, in Fabric. Bilioth. 
Gree. Ed. Harles. T. IV. L. IV. c.7. p. 760. To these add ‘Dominici Diodati J. 
C. Neapolitani de Christo Grace loquente.” 8vo. Neapoli, 1767. I could not ob- 
tain this work even in Naples. “Fr. Guil. Schubert. Dissert. qua in sermonem 
quo Evangel. Matthei conscriptam fuerit, inquiritur.”” Gotting. 1810. . 

2 Giambernado de Rossi, ‘‘Della lingua propria di Christo,” &c. Parma. 8vo. 
1772. This work is particularly directed against Diodati. The celebrated au- 
thor sometimes confounds ‘different periods, often uses poor weapons, but isa 
stout combatant. 

3 Seneca, De Consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. 

4 Eiot 08 nad “Edanvides moles utiouara tov Maxeddvor &v rn Mndig. Strabo, 
L. XT. p. 524. 2d ed. Casaubon. : 

5 Jos. Ant. L. XVIII. ¢; 9. n. 8. Ocxovor dé adrry (Sehetusvay) woddod caw 
Maxedovev, not masioror Eddnves. Dio Cass. L. XL. p. 128 and 130. ed. 1806. 
Sehevusian wheiorov tO “Eddgvindv nad viv Ezovoe. 
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and so likewise, to the south-east, the magnificent Ctesiphon,! and to 
the north-west, Sittace.* Babylon became Macedonian ; in its suburbs 
lived Greeks and Macedonians.* Up the Euphrates from thence lay 
Nicephorium, a Greek city, which was surrounded by other Greek 
cities ;4 and further on, in Mesopotamia, was Carrhe, a colony of the 
Macedonians.° But, not to enter into detail, we refer the reader to 
Appian for a long catalogue of cities in further and hither Syria which 
were denominated Greek. Tigranes, the Armenian, in his march 
through Syria to Phoenicia, destroyed no less than twelve Greek cities.” 
Between Syria and Babylonia we meet with the ruins of Palmyra, on 
which are found more Greek than Palmyrene inscriptions. Even some in 
the Palmyrene character are yet in the Greek language.® In hither Syria, 
on the boundaries of Palestine, and in Palestine itself, the Greeks es- 
tablished themselves in greater numbers, as was natural from the situa- 
tion and vicinity of these regions. The many commotions which oc- 
curred here promoted such settlements. The Ptolemies and Seleucide 
had along contest for the possession of these countries ; both parties 
introduced Greeks, made them magistrates and inhabitants of the cities, 
_ and stationed them there as garrisons. 

Antioch, the capital of hither Syria, in close connexion with Pales- 
tine, was peopled by its founder with Greeks and Macedonians,!° and 
acquired the fame of Greek refinement and science.'! Macedonians 
and Greeks, as well as Jews, were introduced as inhabitants, not 
only into Antioch, but into several cities of Lower Syria, é& rt xarw 
uoig.'” 


1 Josephus, Ibid. n. 9. Kryowpgyete . . . . mod “Eddnrida. 

2 Pliny, H.N. L. VI.c. 31. ‘ Oppidum ejus Sittace Grecorum : ab ortu 
est.” It should be thus pointed: “‘Oppidum ejus Sittace Grecorum: ab ortu 
est Sabbata; ab occasu autem Antiochia.” 

Selina Nee lon co0. 6 Babylonia. iit... as libera hodie ac sui juris, 
Macedonumque moris.” Josephus Antiq. XIII. c. 5. n. 11. ad yoo o¢ tadry 
nxacowmowres Ehanves noi Manedoves. x. t. d. 

4 Dio Cass. L. XL. p. 126. Ed. Wechel. ‘“O Kodooos ré te geovou. nod tds 
adders tas “Ehdnvidas pddiora, tds te dhhag nar to Nixnpoguoy wvoucouevor 
ILQOOETOLNO0.TO« 

5 Dio L. XXXVII. p. 31. Ka@éator, Maxedovwr te esovnor ovres. 

6 Appian. De Reb. Syriac. c. LVII. T. I. p. 622, 23. Ed. Schweigh. 


7 Strabo L. X{. near the end. : 

8 Rob. Wood, in “ The Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tadmor in the desert,” 
(London, 1753. fol.) cites 26 Greek inscriptions and only 13 Palmyrene. Corn. 
le Brun, also, in “* Voyage au Levant,” (Paris, 1714.) gives the Greek inscrip- 
tions from the original English account, p. 345—606. 

9 Barthelemy, ‘“ Reflexions sur lI’ alphabet et sur la langue, dont on se servoit 
autrefois 4 Palmyre,”’ in the ‘‘ Memoires de |’ Academie des Inscript. et Belles 
Lettres.” T. XLV. 8vo. p. 179 seq. 

10 Jos, Antiq. L. XII. c. 3. Bell. Jud. L. VII. c. 3. n. 3. 

11 Cicero pro Archia poeta, c. 3. Archias was born at Antioch, “ loco nobili, 
celebri quondam urbe et copios4, atque eruditissimis hominibus, liberalissimisque 
studiis affluenti,” &c. ‘ 

12 Jos. Ant. L. XII.c.3. Kal ydo Sélevuos 6 Nindrug, &y ais énrwoe modEow 
dv ci, Aolg nad vy néro Svein . . . « Tots évormadeiow vooripors anédege Mox- 
2ddor nod Eknow .. . » t0ds Iovdatovs. 
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Even still more ancient cities, such as Tyre and Sidon, which were 
treated differently and were more independent on account of their im- 
portance, yielded to Greek influence and changed their language. 
When the rulers of the Roman empire had established their supremacy 
in these countries, they ordered the edicts which they issued at ‘Tyre to 
be posted in the public places in two languages, the Latin and the 
Greek, so that all could read them'. The case was the same at Sidon ; 
it was necessary that a Roman edict should be published in the Greek 
and Latin languages.” A general order to the cities of Sidon, Tyre 
and Ascalon, contains the same clause: This order is to be put up in 
the temples in Latin and Greek.? In these edicts, as was natural, ref- 
erence was had both to the language of the lawgiver and that of those 
who were to obey. As to Sidon, there is preserved on a marble a decree 
of the city, worded in the Greek language, which was past about 144— 
47 years B. C., in honor of the commander of the body-guard of Ptolemy 
Philometor.* Ascalon is particularly deserving of our notice, as, being 
situated in Palestine, it was at different periods a component part of 
the Jewish state. At this time it produced men distinguished in Greek 
science, as philosophers, historians, and grammarians.° Such was the 
fortune of the principal cities. 

A relic of ancient Berytus attests the same respecting that city. East 
of the present site there still remains the colonnade of a temple which 
was served by Greek priests, who were mendicants; for there were 
such even in Pagan antiquity. The following pretty inscription solic- 
ited the charity of visitors: 779 tov mgootovros avduos eVvotag at 
ougns éheyyos 7 MEdcOWes yivEras’ Oidov NODDUMMs O MADE TELS, 7) MH 
Oldov* wage yoo TO pexooy yiverow mAnOrS yeors. It is impossible to 
determine its date with precision, but the form of the , as it is repre- 
sented, refers it at least to the first century.® 

The heights of Lebanon yet contain ancient structures with Greek 
inscriptions. One of them is dedicated to the Emperor Tiberius: 
AYIOKPATOP! TIBEPI2L KAATAIQI KALZAPI SE- 
BAZSTRI KAL &e.! 


1 Jos, Ant. L. XIV. c. 12. n.5. “Ip" avrd (Jedraypen) ecg cas Snuootovs évrad§— 
gre déhrovs yoduwoor “Puyciinois nor Eldgvixois, &v to exupavsordrw eynte wits 
; : > 0 &Y 

yeyoupuevor, ows vid TdYTHWY avayuioxsoIou OvrrjoEsTae. 


2 Jos. Ant. L. XVI. c. 10. n. 2.' BodAowae 08 nod “Eddgvioti xd “Pwpotord év 
délrw yohun coito avaredyvat. ; 


3 Jos. Ant. L. XIV. c.10. n. 3. 


4 “Voyage du Paul Lucas dans la Greéce, l’Asie mineure, et l'Afrique.” T. 
II. (The 2d Voyage). The decree of the city is at the end of the 2d Vol. “ In- 
scriptions trouvees aSeide, N.5.’’ Ptolemy Philometor married Cleopatra, 
his sister, banished Demetrius Soter and Alexander from the kingdom of 
Syria, and then assumed the crown of Egypt and Syria: (I. Maccab. XI. 8—13.) 
The inscription I read thus: “H adds °Agiay dawodirov, Keyra, cov doye~ 
onmarogthann, nal ext THs mhews aestis evsxsv, ual svvouag THE és Baowkéa 
Tcohéwaioy not Baothooar Kheondéreav, thy ashgiy, Isovs Pihoprjrogas, nui 
TEXVA AUTOM, HAL TIS ES MUTHY EvEoysolas. 

5 Stephanus De Urbibus. V. Aoxcéhov. 

6 Maundre}l, 18th March. 


7 Otto Friedr. v. Richter, ‘ Wallfahrten im Morgenlande,” 1822. p. 103, at 
Kalaat Fakra. ' 
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The Jews did indeed, when they were oppressed beyond endurance 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, maintain themselves in the interior of the 
country with arms in their hands, through the valor of their Asmonzan 
leaders, uninfluenced by the language and manners of the Greeks; but 
many cities, which had been torn by the Syrian kings from the Jewish 
state and had meanwhile been peopled by them with other inhabitants, 
they were unable to retake. 

This glory was left for Aristobulus and Alexander, the first of the 
Asmonzans who assumed the royal dignity. At the death of the latter 
they were all, together with several others, subjected to the Jewish sway, 
or, in case the inhabitants would not embrace Judaism, destroyed.! 
This state of things, however, did not continue long. 

When Pompey, returning from his expedition against Mithridates, 
led his legions through Syria, he took advantage of the disputes be- 
tween the Jewish princes, to render Palestine dependent on the Ro- 
mans. On this occasion he took away again from the Jews the cities 
which they had recovered from the Syrian kings, and ordered those 
which had been destroyed to be rebuilt, and the latter as well as the 
former to be restored to their previous inhabitants. Such were Gadara, 
Hippos, Scythopolis, Pella, Dios, Samaria, Marissa, Azotus, Jamnia, 
Arethusa, Gaza, Joppa, Dora, and Strato’s Tower.* Accordingly 
Samaria, Azotus, Scythopolis, Anthedon, Raphia, Dora, Marissa and 
Gaza were speedily rebuilt. Probably they were all inhabited, if not 
wholly, at least in part, by Greeks, or Syrians who spoke Greek. 

Of some of them we can assert this positively. Dora, once a city of 
Galilee, afterwards denied the Jews the right of citizenship. Claudius 
decided the controversy, and adjudged to the Jews an equal right of cit- 
izenship with the Greeks.4 Gadara and Hippos, east of Galilee, be- 
came completely Greek cities;? the former could even boast of men 
of eminence in Greek science. In the heart of Palestine, between 
Galilee and Judea, and once belonging to the former, was Bethshan, 
called by the Greeks Scythopolis.’_ The Greeks who dwelt here, after 
changing the name of the city, referred its origin to Bacchus, in the 
times of Greek mythology,® and termed themselves on their coins Ny- 
sean-Scythopolitans. They have rendered themselves memorable by 


1 Jos. Ant. XIII. c. 15. n. 4. 

2 Jos. Ant. XIV.c. 4.n. 4. 

3 Jos. Ant. XIV. c. 5. n. 3. 

4 Jos. Ant. XIX.c.6.n.3. "Ere pévroe nai ovrohereveodae cots Elinor. 


5 Jos. Ant. XVII. c. 11. n. 4. Pddaga nat “Inzog “Eldnvives evot modes. Comp. 
Bell. Jud. L. Il. c. 6. n. 3. 


6 Strabo, L. XVI. p. 759. 2d Casaub. 


7 BavSody occurs without explanation in the Alexandrine version in Joshua 
17:11; but in Judges 1: 27, BaJody, 7 éore SxvIwv wdhig. The first profane 
author in whom we find Sxv9wv wdluy, is Polybius. (L. V.c. 70. n. 4.) 


8 The fable is in Pliny and Solinus, Liebe (Gotha Numaria, p. 335, 336,) has 
cited it in illustration of their coins, which are inscribed Nvoalwy tay xol Sxv- 
Sorodtcwv. Comp. Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet P. I. Vol. ILL. p. 439. 
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their base treachery towards their Jewish fellow-citizens.! On the 
southern border of Judea we meet with Gaza, a city of the Greeks.” 

That Joppa did not continue free from the influence of the Greek 
language, may be inferred from its fortunes. On account of its situa- 
tion and the importance of its harbour, the Alexandrian and Syrian 
kings often took it from the Jews, and kept it in a state of defence by 
means of their garrisons.* In the days of Strabo4 the Hellenic fable of 
Andromeda was already transplanted here, in order to procure the impor- 
tance of antiquity for the place, and to carry it back to times when Ju- 
daism did not exist. 

Afterwards Herod succeeded, first through the favor of Antony and 
then of Augustus, in elevating himself tothe throne of the Asmonzans. 
When he saw himself firmly seated upon it, he, and his sons after him, 
built new cities in honor of the Cesars, or embellished the old, and in- 
troduced into them Greek inhabitants. The greatest and most magnif- 
icent was Cesarea, next to Jerusalem the principal city of the country, 
and peopled for the most part by Greeks.° But after the death of the 
king, they were so ungrateful as to refuse the Jews a share in the gov- 
ernment of the city. Nero subsequently declared, against the Jews, 
that the Greeks should be masters of the city.® It fared worse with the 
Greeks at Tiberias; under the same monarch, the Jews fell upon their 
fellow-citizens, the Greeks, and completely overpowered them.’ So 
far accident has favored us with the testimonies of history in respect to 
the cities of the Herods. If the catalogue be not very copious, let it 
be considered that I have quoted but a single authority, viz. Josephus, 
who never mentions the Greeks but when some remarkable occurrence 
requires him to do so. 

Respecting other cities, we can only make inferences from circum- 
stances, or from the evidence of numismatics. Czsarea by Paneas,® built 
by Philip, had temples, theatres, and coins stamped under Augustus, 
Caius Cesar, etc. in the Greek language. Coins of other cities may be 
easily found in Eckhel and Rasche. 

Josephus presents us along catalogue of cities on which the Jews re- 
venged themselves for the cruel treatment which they had experienced 


1 Bell. Jud. L. Il. c.18.n 3.4. Vita Josephic.6. The Scythopolitans cal- 
led upon the Jews who dwelt with them to fight in defence of the city against 
their mutinous countrymen. They took arms and were victorious; but were 
attacked unawares by the Scythopolitans and slaughtered in requital. The latter 
were Greeks, as is stated in a long speech in Bell. Jud. L. VII. c.8. p. 429. 

2 Jos. Ant. L. XVIF.c. 11. n. 4. Bell. Jud. L. If. ¢. 6. n. 3. 


3 Diod. Sic. L. XTX. c. 59. and 93. 1 Maccab. 10: 75. 12: 33, 34. 13: 11. 14: 
34, 2 Maccab. 12: 3. Joseph. Ant. L. XII. c. 9. n. 2. XIV. c. 10. n. 22. 


4 Strabo, L. XVI. p. 759. Also Pliny, Mela, and Solinus. 

5 Bell. Jud. L. I. ¢ 9. Kacodgscar usyiorny r7¢ 08 Tovdains wédev, nod v6 
mhéov dy “Ehdsjvwy évorxoruévny. Comp. L. Il. c. 13. n. 7. 

6 Bell. Jud. L. Tl. c. 14.n. 4. Kad oc Kaoogiov Eldnves, nuxrourres rage 

» Nieuwe t75 wédews Hoyer. 

7 Vita Josephi c. 12, where it is said that the inhabitants slew zavrag tots &~ 
ouxovvtas Eddnvas. 

8 The cavern in which the Jordan risesiscalled JZavsiov, Pan’s cavern, for it 
was dedicated to Pan and the nymphs, as is shown by the Greek inscriptions on 
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at the hands of the Greeks in Casarea.! It is natural to suppose they 
were Greek cities which were to atone for the offences of the Greeks in 
Cesarea. Among them are some which we have just named as Greek 
cities : Gadara, Hippos, Scythopolis, Askalon, Gaza; and hence we see 
clearly what kind of cities are intended. True, in this passage the his- 
torian does not call the inhabitants of Czsarea Greeks, as elsewhere, but 
Syrians ; and the cities, Syrian cities. The explanation of this is, that Jo- 
sephus carefully distinguishes, in further Syria,” the Greeks and the Syr- 
ians, while, on the contrary, in hither Syria, he uses’ LAAny and Svgog 
interchangeably as synonymous terms, as if here no distinction prevailed 
between Greek and Syrian.° 

The cities which he names are the following. Beyond the Jordan 
eastward, Philadelphia, Gerasa, Pella, Gadara, Hippos; on this side of 
the Jordan, Scythopolis ; Kedasa, on the boundary between the Tyrian 
and Galilean districts; along the sea-coast, Ptolemais, Gaba, Caesarea, 
Askalon, Gaza, Anthedon; in the interior, Sebaste. ‘The first six are 
cities of Decapolis. Here we are assisted by recent discoveries. Phil- 
adelphia is still splendid in its ruins, in the remains of its temples and 
other works of Grecian architecture. Jts theatre is the largest in Syria. 
Gerasa surpasses this city, if not in magnificence, yet in the preserva- 
tion of its edifices; of temples and palaces, mostly of the Corinthian or- 
der, two theatres, naumachieé and baths. All its ruins give evidence 
of Grecian manners, as do also the fragments of inscriptions occurring 
in that language.* 

The case is the same as to the provinces 6f Auranitis and Trachon- 
itis, which at the time of our Savior were under Jewish rulers, Herod 
and his son Philip. The traveller often meets with deserted cities, and 
in most places dilapidated structures of ancient art, Greek inscriptions 
on temples, palaces, gates, water-works, and sepulchres. ‘Those the date 
of which can be determined, belong to the time of Trajan, or of Hadrian 
and the Antonines. Those of the latter date are most numerous.? 


the rocks without. Seetzen in Zach’s Monathl. Corresp. Octob. 1808. p. 343. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, Journal of a tour from Damascus in the countries 
of the Libanus and Antilibanus, p. 39. 

i Jos. Bell. Jud. L. Il. c. 18. 

2 Jos. Antiq. L. XVIII. c. 9. n. 8. and 9. 

3 Bell. Jud. L. II. c. 13. n. 7. Comp. with c. 14. n. 4. Vita Josephi c. 11. Antiq. 
L. XVII. c.5.n.7. Histoire de |’Academie des Inscript. et Bell. Lettres, T. II. 
p. 170, 171, in 8vo. 

4 The inscription on a broken column of a public edifice at Gerasa, very in- 
accurately copied in Buckingham’s “Travels in Palestine,” Ch. XXI. p. 378, 
I should correct in part, at least, thus: eml. .. . Tov beyahonpercordrov cei 
nai deyovros éyévero TO égyor Tov 4ufdov. Another at Suf. distant an hour and a 
half trom Gerasa, I read thus: “Ayadye chyne. » . « dui ayrov mend EDvioN HOWt, 
nad rdton, ducoor, not, Anuetoiov madaviov. . . .” Ayouos amehetSegos tov Bu= 
pov avednuev nar Evyry hundBovti . . . 

5 Seetzen collected 69 inscriptions, and among them only one in Palmyrene 
characters, the rest in Greek. Unfortunately they were all lost. Zach ‘“* Mon- 
ath]. Correspond.” May 1806. p. 313. Those procured by Burckhardt are well 
known. “Journal of an excursion into the Haouran in 1810.” and “ Journal of 
a tour from Damascus into the Haouran in 1812,” in his ‘‘ Travels in Syria.” 
Some which escaped Burckhardt may be found in Otto Fried. von Richter’s 
*Wallfahrten im Morgenlande,”’ p. 554—562. 
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These are, indeed, later than the times of the Apostles; but a country 
does not change its language in from twenty to fifty years; and sucha 
prevalence of Hellenism can be accounted for only by supposing that 
the Greeks had been settled here for several generations. 

The names Auranitis and Trachonitis remind us of Abilene, the te- 
trarchate of Lysanias. On an eminence between Damascus and Baal- 
bec, called Nebi-Abel, stands a Doric temple. Withinis a metrical 
inscription in Greek, which declares the fame of the architect, the 
name of the foundress,and the year of the government of Lysanias, 
tetrarch of Abilene, and serves to determine the date of its erection.’ 

According to these appearances, the eastern portion of the country 
formerly in the possession of the Israelites was sprinkled over on the 
north with Greek villages and cities, and on the south was mostly occu- 
pied by free cities of a Greek character, surrounded by their territories, 
Philadelphene, Gerasene, Gadaritis, Hippene, which were under Roman 
protection. On the opposite side, a chain of cities extended from Anti- 
och downward, along the Syrian, Phenician, and Jewish coast, as far as 
the Egyptian frontier, in which Greek, if not the sole, was the pre- 
vailing language. ‘lhe country between these two sides, comprising 
the districts of Galilee and Judea, in spite of its desire to the contrary, 
was never able to avoid coming in contact with the Greeks and with 
their language ; so much the Jess, as under Herod several cities on 
the coast, Joppa, Askalon, Gaza, Anthedon, and Cesarea always, be- 
longed to the Jewish territory ; and in the interior, besides Scythopolis, 
there arose important cities,as Sebaste, Tiberias, Cesarea by Panias, 
which were inhabited more or less by those who spoke Greek. ‘True, 
the Greeks did not succeed in supplanting the native tongue; but it 
maintained a respectable rank by its side, and, favored by the circumstan- 
ces of the period, gradually extended and established its dominion. 

From the time of Pompey, the opposition to the inroads of the Greeks 
into the interior was suppressed. Not only were the barriers broken 
down, but the Greeks were even the favored party. They became 
still more so under Herod the first, who did not conceal from the Jews 
that he gave the preference to the Greeks.? Nor did he stop with this 
confession, but by costly establishments evinced that it was his purpose 
to Hellenize the Jews. 

He erected at Caesarea a theatre and an amphitheatre ;° at Jericho a 
stadium, amphitheatre and theatre ;* a stadium and amphitheatre under 
the walls of the Holy City, and finally a theatre within its very limits.® 
The enormous appropriations for this species of edifices, particularly 
in the interior of the country, at Jericho, and even at Jerusalem, shows 


1 Pococke, Deseript. of the East. Vol If. Chap. 7. § 177. 


2" Eddgoe wléov 3} Tovdaiors oixsiong ?ysev Guohoyotusvog. Jos. Ant. XYX.c. 7. 
n. 3. 


3 Jos. Ant. XV. c. 9. p. 773. Comp. XVI. ¢. 5. 


4 Bell. Jud. L. I.c. 33. n. 6.8. p. 141, 2. Antiq. XVII. c. 6. n. 5. L. XVII. c. 
6.n. 3. p. 844. 


> Bell. Jud. L. Il. ¢. 3.n.1. Antiq. XV. c. 8. p. 766. Ozargov ev “Iegoodv- 
jous wnoddunos. Comp. Eichhorn, De Judeworum re scenicdA. Comment. Soe. 
R. Scient. Gétting. Recentior. Vol. 11. Class. Antiq. p. 10—13. 
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how determined he was to accustom the Jews to the Greek drama and 
to the sanguinary diversions of the Romans. 

itis worthy of inquiry, to what degree the subsequent Roman govern- 
ment, administered by the procurators and pretors of Syria, (the for- 
mer under the control of the latter,) contributed to, or retarded the 
adoption of the Greek language. This inquiry may be proposed as fol- 
lows: What language did the pretors of Syria and the governors of Ju- 
dea, Vitellius, Petronius, Pilate, use when sitting in judgment or ad- 
dressing the assembled people? 

Formerly it had been customary for the Roman governors to speak 
only their own Janguage; and this even where it was not understood, as 
in Greece and Asia. In the reign of ‘Tiberius, however, the ancient 
custom was so far laid aside, that, as a contemporary declares, the 
place in which thesenate assembled at Rome resounded even to deafen- 
ing with Greek debates! Where formerly the ambassadors of the 
Greeks were heard only through the medium of an interpreter, and their 
requests answered in the same way,” a Roman emperor now harangued 
them at length in the Greek language.* 

When they sat in judgment, they frequently dispensed Roman law in 
Greek words. Tiberius having made an exception in this matter, and 
refused to receive the testimony of a centurion in the Greek language, 
the historian observes that the emperor was not consistent in this; for 
in the same court he had conducted many examinations and had pro- 
nounced many decisions, in this language. ~The judgments of Claudi- 
us were often interspersed with verses of Homer,’ and he was frequently 
annoyed by the impudence of the Greeks.? When Nero first engaged 
in public affairs, he spoke in behalf of the Bononians, and in behalf of 
the Rhodians and Ilienses, before the Consul; for the first in Latin, and 
for the others in Greek.® : 

If the emperors themselves in Rome administered justice to the in- 
habitants of the provinces in the Greek language, and the affairs of the 
Greeks, which were brought forward by their ambassadors, were discussed 
in Greek in the senate and before the Consuls, we may easily infer what 
was the procedure of the Romans in Greece and Asia. 

We are not without examples on this point. Cicero spoke in a Greek 
senate at Syracuse in the Greek language, as Verres reproached him." 

1 Valer. Max. L. II. c. 2.n. 3. 

2 Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. L. VII. c. 14. 


3 Sueton. Claudius, c. 42. He made a single exception in respect to ambas- 
sadors who were of Roman extraction and had settled in the provinces. To 
them he spoke in Latin and required a reply in Latin. Dio Cass. L. LX. p, 676. 
ed. Wechel. 1606. Sueton. Claud. c. 16. 

4 Dio Cass. L. LVII. p. 612. Wechel. and Rob, Steph. p, 419. Suetonius 
limits it only thus much: Sermone Greco. . . .non tamen usquequaque usus 
est. Abstinuit maxime in senatu.” Tiber. c.71. Whenever he made use of 
the Latin language he took pains to speak and write it with purity. Dio L. LVII. 
p. 613, Wech. and Rob. Steph. p. 420. Comp. Sueton. De illustr. grammat. c. 
22. 
5 Sueton. Claud. c. 42. 


6 Sueton. Claud. c. 15. . 
7 Sueton. Nero. c. 7. Comp. Seneca, Controv. L. IV. p. 291. Bipont. 
8 Cicero, in Verrem L. IV.c. 66. 
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Yet it is not probable that he would have done any thing in his capacity 
of ambassador which he could not justify by other facts. P. Crassus, 
who, as proconsul, was commissioned to make war against Aristonicus 
in Asia, went so far as to make replies and issue commands to each of 
the Grecian tribes in its own dialect, according as he was addressed ; 
to the Ionians in Ionic, to the Aolians in AZolic.! Augustus, as con- 
queror and sovereign, addressed the people of Alexandria in Greek.? 
By Greek eloquence Mucianus induced the people of Antioch to de- 
clare for Vespasian.2 The Greek even seems to have been the court 
language of the proconsuls in Asia and Syria.* 

Once more then: What language was used by the procurators of 
Palestine, Pilate, Porcius Festus, when they sat in judgment? and by 
the pretors of Syria, Petronius, Vitellius, when, as often happened, they 
addressed the people?’ That the Romans in Syria and Pheenicia made 
use of the Greek language, we know from the preceding evidence; and 
that an interpreter was employed by them in Palestine, we find no evi- 
dence either in Josephus or the sacred books. 

As respects the people, the higher classes could hardly do without this 
language on account of the change in the circumstances of society ; 
but with the multitude, the knowledge of it depended on accident, the 
sphere of life in which each was placed, and his employment. “Few of 
my countrymen,” says Josephus, at the end of his Archeology, “could 
have composed this work in the Greek language, for want of a gram- 
matical acquaintance with it; in which I can boast myself superior to 
others, although, from the established customs of my country, I myself 
do not speak it well. For among us the knowledge of foreign langua- 
ges, and nicety and elegance in pronouncing them, are considered vulgar, 
inasmuch as freemen of low condition and even menials may, if they 
please, acquire them. We consider those only learned who are skilled 
in our law and can expound the sacred books.” 

A knowledge of the ancient language and the religious documents, 
was therefore the object of the higher Jewish education. There were 
even no places of instruction for the existing popular dialect, the Ara- 
mean. The Greek was neglected inthe same manner. The Jews un- 
derstood it, but not grammatically. They learned it by conversation 
and intercourse ; and in this way it was acquired by the lower orders, 
who were not in a situation to receive instruction, had it been provided. 

The religious authorities were so far from being any longer opposed 
to the diffusion of the Greek language, that they esteemed and reverenced 
it above every other language. Writings composed in it were reckoned 
among the works of Jewish learning; and its use was allowed even in 
judicial cases in which religion was concerned. So we are informed by 
the oldest and most to be relied on of the Talmudic records, viz. the 
Mishna; for I am not inclined to regard all the dreams of the later 
Jews. . 
“The Jews are not permitted to compose books in all languages ; 


1 Valer. Max. L. VII. c. 7. n. 6. 

* Dio. Cass. L. LI. p. 454. Wech. and R. Steph. p. 307. 

3 Tacit. Hist. L. II. c. 80. 

4 Seneca, Ep. XII. De ira, L. II. c.5. a 
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they shall only be allowed to write hem in the Greek language.” This 
is a declaration of Rabbi Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, which was re- 
garded as a statute.! 

A bill of divorce might be either in Greek or Hebrew (if desired, in 
both languages), and signed by the witnesses in Greek or Hebrew. It 
was equally valid, whichsoever language was used.” Yet in this matter 
the Jews were extremely scrupulous, and allowed absolutely no inter- 
ference in it on the part of any court not Jewish. They likewise 
would not regard any witness as competent in such a case, unless he 
were of their own nation.’ So indulgent had they become in a legal 
matter pertaining to religious or Mosaic casuistry. 

The earliest prohibition of the Greek occurred in the later days of 
the Jewish state, when Titus distressed Jerusalem. In the war of Ves- 
pasian the bridegroom’s wreath and the cymbals were abolished by a pub- 
lic edict ; and in the war of Titus the use of the bride’s wreath was pro- 
hibited, and fathers were forbidden henceforth to permit their sons to 
learn Greek.4 

From this prohibition we might explain, were it necessary, why Jo- 
sephus, when deputed by Titus to persuade the besieged to less despe- 
rate measures, addressed them in their native language, 77 aarol@ 
ydwoon and £Bogailwr. (Bell. Jud. L. V. c. 9. n. 2. L. VI. 6.2. n. 1.) 
But even had there been no such prohibition, there was in the old an- 
cestral sounds an evidence of like extraction and like interest in the 
fate of the country, and hence an inducement to confidence. So Titus 
thought ;° and how then can it be considered as proof of ignorance of 
the Greek on the part of the besieged ? 

I must mention another circumstance. When the revolters, in the 
last decisive moments, became apparently somewhat more submissive, 
they requested a conference with Titus. He had never yet appeared 
in person in any negotiation. He approached, ordered a cessation of 
hostilities on the part of the Romans, had an interpreter at his side, (onéo 
qv tézunotov tov zouteiv, as Josephus adds,) and himself commenced 
the conference.® Here he spoke through an interpreter. Was this in- 


1 Misehn. Tract. Megill.c.1.n.8. pom5bda 9s saw tysd5 49 jasnw 24 
pmo sos o2npcy ansmnm sd) According to R. B. Maimon and Obadiah of 
Bartenora, the 55m or observance was in conformity with R. Simeon’s decision. 
Comp. c. [I.n.1, where the two Rabbins assert it to be indifferent whether the 
Megillah be read in Chaldee or Greek. Thus the objection of a learned man is 
removed, who maintains that it would be contrary to established custom for a 
Jew of Palestine (Matthew) to have wirtten a book in the Greek language. (Ber- 
thold, Hist. Einleit. in die Schriften des A. und Not. TH- Th. § 3205p. 1176:) 
The passage to which he refers (Joseph. Antiq. Prem, n. 2.) relates only to the 
difficulty he found in expressing himself accurately according to the idiom of 
a foreign language ; for Josephus wished not merely to write Greek, but to write 
it elegantly. (Ant. L. XVI. at the beginning.) 

2 Mischn. Tr. Gitin.c.9. n.8. 9797 mobo5 Ao NAD Manas osrSwy vs 
paws ty ADI BPD TD IAN TVA ASD TN ay meaay. Compare with this 
the preceding sections in the same chapter of Tr. Gitin. 

3 Gitin. c.1. n. 5. 

4 Misch. in Sotah. c.9.n.14. sdwi midds miu» 59 o4t3 drwy dw oicdpa 
tm a Ms DAS wad). 

5 Thiya évOodve 190s oudpvioy doxow orrovs. Bell. Jud. L. V.c. 9. n. 2. 


6 Bell. Jud. L. 6. ¢. 6. 
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terpreter, then, employed to translate the words of Titus into Hebrew ? 
For that office he would no doubt have preferred Josephus himself. 
But it was not he: if it had been he would have mentioned it, for he 
never forgets himself in his history. Neither was the interpreter pres- 
ent to address the Jews in Hebrew, zargiw yiwoon; for Josephus 
would have mentioned it. For what purpose, then, it will be asked, 
was the interpreter needed? The words of the historian, rightly un- 
derstood, afford an explanation. The emperor spoke ex majestate im- 
perii, i.e. in Latin, according to the old Roman custom. Thus mach 
is conveyed by the words: OmeQ av rexunolov tou xeatery, this was 
the distinguishing mark of sovereignty, which have been falsely refer- 
red to the next clause: primus, quod victoris indicium, dicere institutt. 
Tt would have been better if Ruffin’s translation had been retained, who 
comes,at least, nearer the mark: “ adhibitoque interprete, quo argumen- 
to superior ostendebatur. Now the interpreter translated his words into 
a more intelligible language, but, as we have inferred from the usual 
custom of Josephus, not into the Hebrew. What language, then, could 
it have been? Moreover, (in confirmation,) Titus is praised for having 
made use of the Latin language in state affairs, and the Greek in his 
literary recreations.! 

We now return to our subject. It can no longer be doubted that, at 
the time when Matthew wrote, the Greek language held firm footing 
in Palestine. But it is not yet perfectly clear from all these facts uni- 

_ ted, what was the mutual relation of the two languages. An occur- 
“rence in Paul’s life promises us some light on this point. At Jerusa- 
\ Jem, in an uproar which arose in the temple against him, he was with 
difficulty carried away to a place of safety by the guard. He demands 
leave to speak to the assembled people ; ascends the stairs and addres- 
ses them in the Hebrew tongue. (Acts 21: 40.) This pleased them; 
and we see in the fact their predilection for the language of the coun- 
try. The gratification, however, proves at the same time that the peo- 
ple might have been addressed in another language. The narrative of | 
the historian even shows that the assembled multitude expected a speech 
in another language. ‘‘ And he beckoned with the hand unto the peo- 
ple. And when there was made a great silence, he spake unto them 
in the Hebrew tongue, saying, Men, brethren and fathers, hear ye my 
defence which | make now unto you. And when they heard that he 
spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the more silence,” 
padhov naggoxvor jovytav. (Acts 21: 40—22: 2.) It is plain from the 
narrative that they expected an address in another language, and, to 
their gratification, heard a defence in Hebrew. Now what language 
were they expecting? The accusation against Paul, and the immedi- 
ate cause of the uproar, was that he had introduced Greeks into the 
temple. (Acts 21:28.) His accusers were Greek Jews from Tonia, 
who had a short time before seen Trophimus, the Ephesian, with him. 
(Acts 21: 27—30.) The accusation and the accusers must have led 
the people to expect only an address in Greek. The case is the more 
in point as it does not relate to individuals, but to the people who were 


, | Suidas. V. Titos—r7] wir dative émiymoim yhoitrn meds tas TOY KOLWOW 
Eo7tO Orocxrjosis, sroujuara dé xed Teaywdtag “Eddddr gory Sceroveiro. 
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his auditors, and the whole city which was in commotion. ‘To judge 
from this occurrence, the language of the country had the predilection 
of the people in its favor ; the mass, however, though there may have 
been thousands and thousands of exceptions, understood Greek like- 
wise, more from circumstances than from an inclination to foreign lan- 
guages and manners. But it was ona feast-day; a great number of 
foreigners were present. True; and yet the greater number were na- 
tives who would have understood Greek, but were glad to hear the He- 
brew instead of it. 

It may now appear less surprising that even in the capital, the cen- 
tral point of Judaism, there were peculiar synagogues, in which the 
Greeks of various countries convened in separate congregations of con- 
siderable magnitude ; e. g. the Alexandrians, Cyrenians, Asiatics, &c. 
(Acts 6: 9. 9: 29.) : 

The Christian sect, too, of this city consisted partly of persons who 
spoke Greek, or Hellenists, who were sufficiently numerous to maintain 
a dispute with the Jews. (Acts 6: 1 seq.) 

We arc here drawn into a controversy, which for the sake of complete- 
ness we must not avoid. Some have been desirous of getting rid of 
these Jews who spoke Greek, and Jewish Christians, who are mentioned 
in the Acts. In order to get rid of them, we have been referred to an 
explanation which had been long ago abandoned, and is to the follow- 
ing purport: ‘ Hellenists were only proselytes, who were always some- 
what despised by the Jews who belonged to the twelve tribes, or Hebrews 
in the strict sense of the word, and were denominated Hellenists, in refer- 
ence to their heathen extraction.””! 

At any rate, however, they spoke Greek; the rather as they were of 
heathen extraction, or but lately heathen themselves. Who could ex- 
pect any thing else from natives of Cilicia, and particularly of Cyrene, 
Alexandria, and Ionia? (Acts 6:9.) The example of Philo may be 
adduced to prove that the Alexandrians understood also something of 
Hebrew: but this must have been trifling ; and besides, there were very 
few so learned as he was. 

Let us enter into a little analysis. Whatwasa Jew? What a He- 
brew? What wasa Hellene? and what a Hellenist?—The name of 
Jew (we speak of the times of our Lord and the Apostles,) was the 
common expression for all who derived their origin from the ancient 
kingdom of Judah, in whatever part of the world they might dwell; 
(qvoee Jovdutor, Gal. 2: 15. mavteg zata rijv ocnovuerny, Acts. 24: 
5,) and the religion of this race of men (yévog) is called Judaism 
(/ovdaioucs) Galat. 1:14. Hence the Jews stand opposed to the hea- 
then (207) Rom. 3: 29. 9: 24, &c. &c., or to the principal heathen na- 
tion, the Greeks (“ZAAnves,) Acts 18: 4. Rom. 2: 9. 10: 12. 1 Cor. 1: 
24. To be addicted to Judaism is /ovdaisecy ; a pagan mode of life, 
however, is 0vexae¢ Env (Gal. 2: 14,) and never ‘A2AnviCerv. He who 
had been converted from heathenism, but not so long since as to be con- 


1 Dr. Pfannkuche, On the Language of Palestine in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, according to De Rossi. In Eichhorn’s Allgem. Biblioth, der bibl. Lit- 
teratur, Vol. VIII. Part. 3. p. 472. 
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sidered a citizen, was a proselyte, or son of a proselyte. (Acts. 6: 5. 18: 
43.) In Acts 2: 10, the terms ’/ovdatos and ngooydvrose comprise all 
the adherents of Judaism. 

Now in Acts 6: 1 the Hebrews and Hellenists stand opposed to each 
other in the same way asthe Jews and Hellenes. What can it have 
been which distinguished the Hebrew, and by virtue of which he con- 
stituted a subdivision of the generalterm Jew? Certainly not religion ; 
in that he was a Jew: not his extraction; in that also he was a Jew. 
What, then, can it have been but language?’ When customs, opinions, 
and religious worship are spoken of, “jovdainds only is used; ‘but when- 
ever the national language, alphabet and literature are mentioned, ‘E- 
gatos is used; as “boaixr Oradextos, Acts 22: 2. 26: 14. “Bovine 
YOauMara, Luke 23: 38; and persons speak and write ‘LBoaiori, John 
19: 17, 20.'_ But we never find ‘Jovdainy Ovalextos, Jovdaiza youu- 
HOTC, etc. It is thus pretty clear in what the Hebrew was distinguish- 
ed from the mass of his nation. 

If then the peculiarity by which the Hebrew distinguished himself 
consisted in language, it may be inferred what was the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the Hellenist, who is opposed to him ; that likewise must 
have related to language. Hence “Afoaileer and “Eddnvivecr were op- 
posed to each other, The word “LB oaiveev signifies 1 in Josephus, to ez- 
press anything in Hebrew: ra rou Keloagos our be LCoaiSar. 
(Bell. Jud. L. Vi. 3. n. 1.) What then must “ZAAnvieev have been? 
What it always was, to speak Greck; as, e. g. Thucydides says, (II. 


- 4&,) ‘Blanvicdnseav thy vov yawoour, they adopted the Greek language 


which they now speak ; and Xenophon, (Anaé. VII. c. 3. n. 12.) “£2An- 
vigsey yao nuiorato ; or as Lucian, (Philopseud. c. 16,) says of the 
demon which the native of Palestine expels, anoxglverat Ekanvigov 7 
PaeBagiCoy that he replied in both languages of ‘Palestine, in the lan- 


"guage of the country, GuePaoisar, and in the Greek, "Hlkavicew:. 


Hence a Hellenist was very w ell defined by the Scholiast to be a Jew 


_by extraction who speaks Greek ;? and if John Chrysostom derived this 


meaning, as I suppose he did, from the mere formation of the word, he 
was too good a Grecian for us on this account to dispute his assertion.3 


‘If we consult one of the old Greek grammarians, we obtain from him the 


following information : from” ‘Ediyvcomes LiAnvige, then “Lianveoci: ag 
from Aargtter, Awgott, AtoriEn, Aioksert. This plainly refers to Jan- 
guage and dialect. ‘Thus Hellenists were distinguished by their Jan- 
guage, in respect to which they stood opposed to “Jews speaking He- 
brew or. Aramezan. They were men who spoke Greek. 

00 great an importance is attached, notwithstanding, (particularly 
by Bertholdt) to the fact that Jesus is represented as speaking Hebrew. 
(Mark 5: 41, tadcda Kanne 7: 34, €¢qada ; and Matth.27: 46, Mark 


1 Joseph. de Maccab. § ! or ex tx i) 
a Fpouids a § 14. The mother exhorts her sons ‘EBoatxy, gory and 

2 Schol. in Act. Ap. VI. 1. Edit. N. 'T. Frid, Matthei. Pie ‘El- 
Anviath preyyoucvor, xaltor ‘Efoaluy ovrwy t@ yéver. 

3 J. Chrys. Comment. in Act. VI. 1-9. “Ellanoras 62 ofuou, ole tovs ‘El- 
dnnori pPsyyouivors, obtor yee “Eddnviort Suehéyorto “EBoaior ovres.. 

4 Apollon. Alexandrin. in Imman. Bekkeri Anecd. Grec. Vol, II. p. 572. 
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15: 34.) It might be replied that the Hebrew words in these passages 
are quoted by the Evangelists as something remarkable, which would 
wot have been the case had Jesus usually spoken Hebrew; and what 
could reasonably be objected to this answer? But we will not dismiss 
the matter so hastily. Our Lord may have addressed the Jewish mul- 
titude in Hebrew, on account of their predilection for it. But how did 
he address a mixed assembly collected from different countries and 
cities? How did he address proselytes and pagans: e. g. at Gadaris ? 
(Matth. 8: 28 seq. Mark 5: 1. Luke 8: 26.) What language did he 
speak in the region of Tyre and Sidon (Mark 7: 24 seq.), where the 
Syrophenician Greek woman (yuy7 AdAnvig Sveogourlzcooe,) entered 
into conversation with him? and what in Decapolis, which consisted of 
Greek cities, such as Philadelphia, Gerasa, Gadara, Hippos, and Pel- 
la? 

Finally, even if Jesus did frequently speak Hebrew, how can that 
affect Matthew, who was not obliged to address distinct collections of 
people constantly changing, sometimes Hebrews, sometimes Hellenists, 
and hence allowed to vary his language accordingly ; but must have 
had in mind a fixed class of men, and have adapted his language to that 
class, in which were included not only the present but a future race, to 
whom perhaps the Hebrew might become less familiar ? 

Let us now recapitulate the observations we have made. 

I. Through the supremacy of the Macedonians, Asia was filled far 
and wide with Greek cities. In hither Asia many were founded by the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies, and especially by that of the Seleucide. Older 
cities, such as Tyre and Sidon, under the same influence changed their 
language. 

II. The Syrian, Phenician and Jewish coast throughout, to the bor- 
ders of Egypt, was occupied by cities either gptirely or half Greek. 
The Israelitish east, from the Arnon upwards ead, Bashan, Hauran, 
Trachonitis including Abilene, was entirely k towards the north, 
and towards the south mostly in possession Greeks. In Judea 
and Galilee there were several cities wholly, ast In a great mea- 
sure, inhabited by Greeks. 

III. Herod the great expended enormous su 
into Greeks. 

IV. The Roman supremacy rather promoted than impeded this pro- 
gress to Hellenism. 

V. Even the religious authorities of the Jews were so far from mak- 
ing any opposition, that they paid respect to the Greek language till the 
latest period of the state, and acknowledged it as proper to be employed 
in their literary works, and even admissible in judicial transactions. 

Vi. Thus favored on every side, this language spread itself by means 
of intercourse and conversation throngh all classes, so that the people 
in general, though with many exceptions, understood it, being howev- 
er more attached to their own language. 

VII. In the HolyyCity itself there were congregations exclusively 
composed of Jews «ho spoke Greek. From these and from Greek 
proselytes the Christian sect in Jerusalem was partly supplied with ad- 
herents. 

1. Let us imagine Matthew placed in these circumstances. If he 


o transform his Jews 


, 
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wrote in Greek, the mass of the people understood him, and he was com- 
pensated for that part of the people who perhaps spoke only the Jan- 
guage of the country, by the cities on the borders or in the interior 
which from early times or through the favor of the Herods were in- 
habited either entirely or partially by Greeks; as likewise by the Hel- 
lenistic congregations in the Holy City and the Hellenists among the 
Christians, with whom he could communicate in no other way. If he 
wrote in Hebrew, he resigned the greater and perhaps the nobler part 
of the readers we have just mentioned. 

2. If he took into consideration Auranitis, Trachonitis, or the other 
eastern districts, once the inheritance of the Israelites, now chiefly be- 
longing to the cities of Decapolis, he found weighty reason for a pref- 
erence of the Greek. 

3. If his view likewise comprehended the adjacent regions of the 
west; if he considered Antioch the capital of Syria, where the believers 
were first. called Christians (Acts 11: 26); or neighboring Syrian 
churches (Acts 15: 23, 41); if he thought of Tyre, where there were 
already Christians (Acts 21: 3,4); of Sidon (Acts 28:3); and other 
cities along the Pheenician coast (for they all fall within the sphere of 
operation which he assigned himself in the composition of his book, 
§ 2; they all had an evident acquaintance withsPalestine and its inhab- 
itants) ; he could no longer be undecided to which language he should 
give the preference; he could not but select the Greek. 

4. If, writing his book at that late period of the national existence, 
his mind was wholly engrossed by the prophecies of his Master, which 
led him to expect a speedy dissolution of the Jewish state, (of the pre- 
Jude to which he was already himself an eyewitness,) and if he desired 
to have an influence even after that dissolution was completed ; if he 
wished to be understood still, when the remnant of the Jews, wander- 
ing and homeless in ti@ur own country, without a temple or religious 
worship, should have dered their possessions to others ; if he in- 
tended to write not for a few months or years; then he would 
by no means have the language of a nation which in a short 
time would cease to ation. 


§ in. 


Such having been the condition of the national language of Palestine, 
it cannot be doubted, that besides the Nazarenes and the few natives of 
the country who passionately clung to the usages and language of their 
nation, a multitude of other Jewish adherents to Christianity, scattered 
in various parts of Palestine, must have read and understood any He-. 
brew original of Matthew, if there were such an one, and would hardly 
have exchanged it for a Greek version. On this account copies of the 
text must have multiplied, and must have spread into various parts of 
the country ; and these copies could not have been so completely destroy- 
ed that not a trace should remain of them, except, as is pretended, 
among the sect of the Nazarenes or Ebionites. ,. Pan 

In Syria, likewise, particularly in the northeast part of it, where the 
Syriac dialect obstinately maintained itself, and where even in the 2d 
century sprang up a Syriac literature and school of poetry, a book of 
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this kind, written in the Galilean dialect, could not but be acceptable 
for use in private by individuals, as well as in public religious ser- 
vice. It would have been no objection that it was in Hebrew char- 
acters, for, judging from the Palmyrene inscriptions, these were the 
common characters in a large part of Syria, and where they were not 
so, a change of the letters would do away all difficulty. Christians in 
this country could never have lost sight of it, as their only religious book 
until they obtained aversion of the whole New Testament; and yet, 
when this version was prepared, they were so little aware of such an orig- 
inal Gospel, that instead of preserving that as a venerable original 
document, or altering it so as to adapt it more perfectly to their dialect, 
they translated anew our Gree/; text, itself a translation. 

Origen, too, found no trace of such a book; he could discover no- 
thing but the book za “Z@gailoug, the value of which he left to every 
one’s own decision; and yet the discovery of Matthew in its original 
language was as important to him as his perseverance in such investiga- 
tions was untiring. He not only devoted time and labor to the Old 
Testament, in order to restore the purity of the Septuagint by reference 
to the original text and other critical helps, but was employed, likewise, 
in a Recension of the New Testament. The many errors that had 
crept into the book of Matthew, of which he expressly complains, could 
be remedied in no surer way than by recurrence, as in respect to the 
Old Testament, to the original text. He performed, during twenty-eight 
years, numerous journeys for critical purposes, and drew forth many 
unused and forgotten Mss. from obscurity, in which, but for him, they 
would probably have perished, for the sake of leaving nothing unat- 
tempted for the meliorationof the biblical text. He travelled over Pal- 
estine and Syria, and lived at Tyre while making use of the critical ap- 
paratus he had collected. Notwithstanding these laborious research- 
es made by this intelligent man for this express purpose, he nowhere 
discovered any such original of Matthew. , 

Pamphilus, a Pheenician of Barut, celebrated as a martyr, as the in- 
structor of Eusebius, and on account of his biblical scholarship, found- 
ed for the church at Cesarea a library of note among the ancients, and 
diligently searched everywhere to procure books for it. The treasure of 
biblical literature which it presented attracted Jerome thither, and he 
derived great advantage from it. But even for this collection, no He- 
brew copy of Matthew had been obtained by Pamphilus; he could pro- 
cure only the Nazarene book, and it was this which Jerome, who trans- 
lated it, here saw.! So entirely fruitless were the endeavors of the an- 
cients to get a sight of the pretended original text of this Evangelist, 
that its existence seems to have been mere report, without the slightest 
foundation in reality. 

On the other hand, nothing was known of a translation of Matthew 
into Greek. Let us examine Papias once more, who pretends, as we 
have seen, that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, and then subjoins: 9gu7- 
vevoe 08 avta (Mar9alov hoya) wg jdvvato &xaorog—each one 


translated the book as well as he could. (Euseb. H. E. L. II. at the 


1 Hieronym. de Script. Eccles. V. Pamphil. and V. Matth. ; as also L. III. Adv. 
Pelag. ‘(In Evangelio juxta Hebreos .. .. quo utuntur usque hodie Naza- 
reni ... . quod in Cewsareensi biliotheca habetur,”’ &c. 
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end.) That is to say, such Christians as did not understand Hebrew 
translated the book, every man according to his ability ; or, more briefly 
still, whoever did not understand it, translated it. Or did he imagine 
that all Christians learned something of Hebrew in order to be able to 
understand Matthew? No writer, unless he were entangled in error, 
could be betrayed into such difficulties. So much, however, is clear 
from this, that Papias and all those from whom he derived his collection 
of ancient traditions, did not know when, where, by whom, or on 
what authority, a Greek version of Matthew had been executed ; and 
this in the earliest part of the second century, when it could not have 
been long translated, as Matthew wrote his Gospel at most only sixty 
years before Papias, and the pretended version must have been consid- 
erably later, since he asserts that Christians dispensed with a version 
for some time. 

Let us now compare these facts. Pamphilus and Origen, one of 
whom lived in Palestine, the other in Pheenicia, were not able to procure 
the genuine Hebrew Matthew. The Syrians, in whose dialect, by the 
way, it was written, and who certainly would have obtained it at their 
conversion, did nct know of its existence about the close of the second 
century. Now where could it have existed if not in Palestine, Pheni- 
cia, or Syria? On the other hand, at the commencement of the 2d 
century, nobody had any knowledge of a translation of Matthew in- 
into Greek , for the use of those who were not Jews; exactly as though 
from the beginning nobody had heard of any other Matthew than a 
Greek one. 


§ 12. 


The Gospel of Matthew which is in our possession, and the substance 
of which belongs to him as its author, according to the testimony of 
the most various and distinct religious sects of the earliest times of Chris- 
tianity, as we have shqyn in our general introduction,—this Gospel 
was originally written ik Greek. For the Greek dress of the passages 
which are cited from the Old Testament is so managed, that their ap-_ 
pearance must be ascribed to the authors, and not to any translator. 
They generally exhibit his peculiar purposes, and have reference to the 
practical scope of his history, which he was desirous of making evident 
as the narrative proceeded. 

In general, the Alexandrian version is used and literally followed in 
these quotations. The author of the Greek text of Matthew, however, 
had at his command the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and freely 
consulted it. 

He sometimes deserted the Septuagint and gave his citations a pecu- 
liar and happy turn in reference to the purpose of his book, even when 
no necessity required it, but merely for the sake of making an expres- 
sion more strictly appropriate. For instance : there was nothing to pre- 
vent his making use of Isaiah 42: 1 seq. as it stood in the Septuagint ; 
~ but the words: ovd? axovodyjosrae » gary avrov éw, which, it was 
true, were the literal rendering of 154). yin 2V2w7~N>1, did not seem 
to him who determined the Greek phraseology, sufficiently definite and 
appropriate to delineate the character of an unassuming sage, as mani- 
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fested in Jesus. The purport of the passage was therefore made more 
suitable to the idea of the Evangelist, by a peculiar phraseology: He 
shall not strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in the 
streets, ovx égicer ovdé xoavyacer, OUdE axOUGEL TUG év Tal nAaTElaLG 
ryv govyy avrov. In these words were clearly portrayed the quiet, 
noiseless character, and unassuming modesty of Jesus. (Matt. 12: 19.) 

In citing Psalm 78:2, he might have used the words ¢O¢yfouae 190- 
Bijuata an aoy7s; but they were not sufficiently significant of the 
kind of discourse which established the Messianic authority of Jesus, 
for proof of which, principally, Matthew cited the Old Testament. For 
with the Jews the plan of the Messiah’s advent to bless them was a 
deep mystery of the Godhead from eternity, 100¢yywoneva and xate- 
Borys zoouov. (1 Pet. 1: 20. Ephes. 1: 4. Heb. 9:26.) To express 
this, ax’ wozyis was too tame, and a more lively idea was contained in 
the word 7x72 ; he therefore gave more force and consequence to the 
passage by using the best expression: évevdouae uexovupeva ano 
nareforns xoouov. (Matt. 13: 35.) 

, The translation of the words %>" and 3827, in Isaiah 53: 4, by 
aodeveio. and vooog, (Matt.8: 17,) was so perfectly adapted to the wri- 
ter’s purpose, that the Hebrew expression was far transcended with the 
view of promoting the aim of the Evangelist.! 

The words in Matt. 27: 9, 10, came beyond a doubt from Zechariah ; 
but they were quoted from memory, and are ascribed to Jeremiah. It 
is as improbable that Matthew, in order to show that Jesus was the 
Messiah, for which purpose proof of real validity was requisite, should 
have appealed to apocryphal writings, which might be objected to and 
could not confer on his attempt any convincing authority, as it is erro- 
neous and contrary to all investigations concerning the canon to im- 
agine that any part of the Old Testament has been lost since Matihew’s 
time. 

‘The passage is found in Zechariah, and in the same words; the ar- 
rangement only is different, as would be very natural in a quotation from 
memory. Zech. 11: 13, 14. }935 Duy NPA, «al EhaPov ta teco— 
xovte “oyvota—here we have, in the first place, the same clause and 
the same sum expressed. So too as to the words ryyv teuny tov 
TELLUNMEVOL, OV Etouyoarto, DA M22 (MAP? WN Apt; for the 
word 07°37) is substituted ano tay via “/oga7A, because S8ID? 772 
(for which he read 73) occurs afterwards. Even the potter is mention- 
ed in the Hebrew: zai &dwzay elo tov @ygov cou xZEQauEDs, ADM 
378 x¥ie7dba. In common usage 7X17 is a potter, the literal 
Aquila having translated it ai@orng. Lastly, the field too is men- 
tioned ; for 778 has this signification in Ezra and in Chaldaizing He- 
brew. We have, therefore, all the prominent ideas of the passage and 
even the particular clauses and general Janguage, as exhibited in Mat- 


1 A celebrated scholar thus speaks respecting this passage in the Evangelist: 
“JTfhe translated from the Hebrew himself, he carefully selected dotevelag 
and yécovs for >> and 3x51, in order to adapt the passage perfectly to Christ’s 
cures. And this very use of these words makes it probable that Matthew here 
made his own translation from the Hebrew.’ WNichhorn, in the Allg. Biblioth. 


der bibl. Litteratur. II. Band. 6tes Stuck. p. 973. 
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thew. The form of the Greek, which is entirely suited to the purpose 
of the Evangelist, can hardly be attributed, as any intelligent person 
will admit, to any one but himself. 

This peculiar proceeding in regard to passages of the Old Testament 
evinces rather the spirit of an author working according to his own 
ideas and bending every thing to a determinate. plan, than a translator, 
of whom it could’ hardly be ‘expected that he should enter into the 
views of the writer and act in conformity with ‘them in such a manner 
as the author himself could not have done without great care. 

Familiar as the author of the Greek text was with the Hebrew Old 
Testament, there are cases which plainly show that he had not any He- 
brew original before him. The citation of Isaiah 29: 13, in Matth. 15: 
9, is such acase. The Seventy have, indeed, given the general idea, 
but have by no means reached an exact expression of the ori inal. 
There is nothing at all in the Hebrew corresponding tothe word warny ; 
it would appear that the LXX read 027 for "m1; and there is no 
word for dedaoxovtes in Isaiah. The ‘words “AS DNN7, have been 
translated by o¢@ovrai we, as if "N& IN? was read ; ab >?) is treated 
as a noun in the plural number, as if it were niankn, Ovaorakiar 
This version, however, is not on these accounts the less literally quoted. 
It does not appear as if the author of the Greek was a translator who 
had the Hebrew text before him, and expressed it as well as he could, 
but as if he moulded it himself according to his own fancy and judg- 
ment. 

We will now leave our Evangelist for a moment, but only with a view 
to prepare for further investigations respecting him. 


§ 13. 


MARK, 


John Mark, whom the ancients represent as a disciple and fellow- 
traveller of Paul, was born, it would seem, at Jerusalem. At least his 
mother resided there, and believers assembled together in her house. 
(Acts 12: 12.) It was thither that Peter first went, when the angel de- 
livered him from prison, expecting to be gladly received. He was not 
mistaken ; he was received with all the marks of great joy. 

John Mark, and the Mark mentioned with so endearing an appella- 
tion by Peter (1 Pet. 5: 13), can hardly be distinguished from one 
another because the name John is added to the former and not to 
the latter.' It ought not to have escaped the learned men, who on 
this account make these two different persons, that the surname 
was the common and distinctive appellation, and that John, 6 é1exdy- 
Geig Maguos (Acts 12: 25 ,) and eBfaios 0 éexdyOeig "@addaios, 
“Joong 0 énuxadhovpsvos Baovafas, ‘loonnnov tov xul Kaiaga éne- 
aahovpevor, (Jos. Ant. L. XVIII. c. 2. n. 2 ,) were in common life cal- 
led ed simply Mark, Thaddeus, Barnabas, Caiaphas. 


1 Giron os Pref. in Marc. Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. I. 
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. The following series of incidents in the life of this John, whose sur- 
aame was Mark, will make it still more clear that he and Mark were 
one and the same person. 

When Paul and Barnabas were at Jerusalem, about the time of Pe- 
ter’s imprisonment, they took John Mark to accompany them to Anti- 
och. When, afterwards, these two men were prompted by the Spirit 
to proclaim the doctrines of Jesus in other lands, they selected this John 
Mark as their assistant and companion. (Acts 12: 25. 13: 5.) 

He went with them to Cyprus: but when they removed from Paphos 
to Perga in their onward progress, Mark forsook them and returned to 
Jerusalem. (Acts 13: 13.) 

r Paul and Barnabas sometime after returned to Antioch; but their ac- 
tive disposition did not suffer them to rest long. They determined 
again to visit their brethren, for the purpose of observing the success of 
their enterprise and their labors. (Acts 15: 37.) Barnabas desired to 
have Mark again as a companion; but Paul refused, alleging that he 
had forsaken them the first time, and had failed to persevere under diffi- 
culties. Barnabas would not yield, preferring rather to separate from 
fellow laborer, and went again with Mark to Cyprus. Paul chose 

ilas. 

From this time no John Mark is mentioned m the New Testament ; 
we find only Mark. (Coloss. 4: 10. 2 Tim. 4: 11. Philem. 24.) From 
the first passage, however, it is clear that this Mark is the same John 
Mark whom Paul and Barnabas associated with themselves at first, and 
on account of whom they separated. We here learn that he was rela- 
ted to Barnabas, dvewsog tov Baovafa, and now perceive why Barna- 
bas and Paul took him with them from Jerusalem, and why Barnabas 
was so attached to this Mark that he separated from Paul on his account, 
severed the ties of ancient friendship, and abandoned their common ob- 
ject, that he might have the youth by his side, and lastly, why he went 
with him a second time to Cyprus. Barnabas was a Cyprian by birth 
(Acts 4: 36); and Mark his kinsman, here met with many who were 
his relations by the side of Barnabas. 

Paul was again reconciled to him, and, in his first imprisonment had 
him in his company at Rome. When subsequently he was sent back 
by Paul on business into Asia, he visited his old instructer, Peter, with 
whom, as is clear from the first Epistle of this Apostle (5: 13,) he con- 
nected himself, and whose amanuensis he seems to have been in the 
composition of the Epistle. 


§ 14. 


As Mark, who left Jerusalem in company with Paul, must have been 
still a youth, when Peter was imprisoned by Agrippa, and as nothing 
occurs anywhere in regard to him which shows him to have been an 
eye-witness of facts and events concerning Jesus, it 1s proper to inquire 
as to the source of his accounts and the credentials of his historical 
authority. Whence then did Mark get his information as to what he 
narrates? 

When we consider that there was an assembly of believers in his 
mother’s house, and that Peter went thither first after his liberation, that 

44 
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the latter honors him above all the believing Jews with the tender appel- 
lation Mooxos, 0 viog pou, (1 Pet. 5: 18,) we cannot doubt that he be- 
stowed upon him his paternal care, a great part of which, with an Apos- 
tle, must have consisted of instruction. We must, therefore, refer his 
knowledge of the doctrines of Jesus, as well as his narrative in a great 
measure, to Peter. We might hence, moreover, consider it probable, 
though not absolutely demonstrated, that besides general information, 
he had the advantage of particular assistance and more minute instruc- 
tion from the Apostle in prosecuting his work. 

But history furnishes us positive assurance of this. The first witness 
to be sure, is Papias, whose testimony would be of little value, were it 
not supported by a specification of his authority. On this occasion, 
however, he appeals expressly to his voucher, John, an Ephesian Pres- 
byter, who was probably contemporary with the fact which he asserts, or 
at all events with John the Evangelist, and from his circumstances and 
the time when he lived possessed some certain information respecting 
the documents of Christianity. According to his account, odro¢g 0 
moeoButegos Aye, Mark was not an immediate disciple of our Lord, 
but was intimately connected with Peter, and was his constant compan- 
ion, carefully noted down all the narratives given by him in public as- 
semblies, and formed them into a historical book. (Eusebius at the end 
of the IIId book of his H. E.) 

Clement of Alexandria says something similar, and corroborates 
it by the authority of the most ancient fathers, azo tay avéza- 
Sev ngsoBvtéowy, who are totally different persons from the pre- 
ceding, judging from the tenor of the testimony. For it comprises, like- 
wise, the assertion that the Gospels containing the genealogies appeared 
first; a declaration which Eusebius neither found anywhere in the works 
of Papias, nor specifies as one of his opinions or assertions, and the con- 
trary of which is stated by Ireneus, who venerated Papias. He says 
now (fuseb. H. FE. L. Vi. c. 14) that Mark, who was for a long time 
in Peter’s company, noted down his discourses, wrote them out, and 
thus composed his Gospel. What he subjoins, too, is peculiar to him, 
viz. that Mark composed it at the instance of believers, and put it into 
their hands, with no opposition and with no express approbation on the 
part of the Apostle. 

Tertullian, in his fourth book against Marcion,! says it was asserted 
concerning Mark’s Gospel, that it properly belonged to Peter, and Mark 
was only his interpreter. This we are told, too, by Origen.” 

This is likewise the real signification of the passage in Justin’s Dia- 
logue with ‘Trypho, in which he quotes the words of Mark concerning 
the sons of Zebedee, who were called sons of thunder, with the declara- 
tion that it was év to/e aouynuoveru acer avrov, where avrov refers to 
Peter.? Christ and Peter are mentioned just before, and avrov cannot 


1L. IV. c. 5, “ Licet et Marci quod edidit, Petri affirmetur, cujus interpres 
Marcus.” 

2 Kuseb. H. E.L. VI. c. 25. ; 

3 Kal v6 simety ustovowaxives adroy Iérgor tva tov axootéhuv, nad ysyodg- 
Dor &y ToIs ATOUYNUoVEiwaoLY aLTOd yEyEYNnUvoY , xa TOdTO ETA TOd nad KAAOVS 
dvo adshpods wos ZeBedalov ovrag ustovowaxévar vowate Tod Boavepyés, 0 Eorew 
oe Boovrns, onuartixdy Av tov avrdov éxsivor sivar. Ed. Rob. Steph. p. 105. c. 
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tefer to both. Justin, however, invariably terms the Gospels anouvn- 
MOvevpata THY anootodwy, and never anouvnuovevwata X@otov. 
Thus, in Justin’s usual mode of speaking, the Gospel of Mark is as- 


cribed to the Apostle under the denomination exouvyjpovevuata avtov 
( IZeroov.) 


§ 15. 


The Gospel written by Mark was, as we have already mentioned 
(§ 2,) intended for readers but slightly acquainted with Palestine and 
with Jewish manners and customs, whence the author was induced to 
render intelligible to his intended readers, by means of explanatory ad- 
ditions, much which was familiar to the most humble native of Pales- 
tine. But this circumstance designates those for whom this Gospel was 
intended only in avery general way. The remark he makes in Chap. 
12. v. 42, is a little more definitive as to the circle of readers for whom 
he wrote. 

He speaks of the AJextov, a coin common in Judea, and finds it ne- 
cessary to inform his readers of its exact value. His procedure in this 
case is worthy of notice. He does not reckon like Josephus, who in 
such cases computed the amount in Attic money, stating the value of 
the shekel in drachms; but, to make himself intelligible to those whom 
he had in view, he subjoins the value of the Aexzov in Roman money, 


and thus shows that he had his eye upon men who were better acquaint- 


ed with the Roman currency than any other. 

Contrary to the general custom of the biblical writers, he makes use 
of the Roman term centurio (0 zevrvolwy, 15: 39,) for a commander 
of sixty or a hundred soldiers. Josephus calls him éxarovragyos, as do 
likewise the other books of the New Testament ; an evidence that this 
expression was in accordance withthe usage of Palestine. It was, be- 
sides, the most intelligible word among the Greeks, it being a pure 
Greek term. This deviation from the Jewish and Greek usage can 
have been made only with reference to readers who were familiar with 
the Latin technical term, but not with the Greek. ’ 

History points us to Rome itself. Those ancient teachers, of avéxa- 
Sev noeoButeoor, extolled by Clement, relate in the passage above men- 
tioned, that Mark combined Peter’s discourses in a written narrative at 
Rome, and published it there at the request of the Christians.* 

The time too, when according to historical evidence Mark publish- 
ed his Gospel, leads us to the conclusion that it must have been com- 
posed in the city which was then the capital of the world, and at all 
events, forbids us to fix upon any other place but this as the place of 
its completion and publication. 


1 This is corroborated, likewise, by other writers. Epiphan. Heres. LI. "Andhov- 
Gos yevouevos 6 Mdguos to dyin Hétgw ev “Polun, errrgémeroe vo svayyéhiov ex— 
Séo9a,4. Hieronym. in Catal. v. Marcus.—‘Marcus discipulus et interpres 
Petri, juxia quod Petrum referentem audierat, rogatus Rome a fratribus breve 
scripsit evangelium, etc.” 


} 
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§ 16. 


It is true that the period at which Mark appeared as a historian is 
not stated alike by all the ancients; this want of unanimity, however, 
only renders the inquiry more tedious, but does not make the answer to 
our inquiry less certain. A story gained currency that Simon Magusies 
tried the fortune of his magic arts even in Rome, and obtained divin 
honors. Justin Martyr was the original author of this story, and thought 
he found traces of the fact in the well-known inscription SEMONI 
DEO SANCO, the composition of which, either from its further contents, 
or from oral accounts, he assigns to the days of the Emperor Claudius.' 
The hasty inference of this father, who was not very well acquainted 
with the Roman language or the Italian mythology, became the basis 
of a still more extended tale. Peter had once in another place hum- 
bled the Magian ; this fact was now united with Justin’s story, and thus 
originated a complete narrative, the personages of which were Peter 
and Simon Magus, and the scene of which was laid at Rome. Chronol- 
ogy, Which was called upon to find a place in the series of real events 
for this pretended occurrence, fixed it in the reign of Claudius, in ac- 
cordance with the period assigned by Justin to the composition of 
the inscription. The inference was, that Peter must have been in 
Rome at this time, and as the circumstances appeared more suitable to 
the supposition than those of his last residence, in which he met his 
death, Mark must have composed his Gospel at this time.* 

False as is the date assigned, yet these accounts, which connect fact 
with fiction concerning Mark's Gospel, agree in representing Rome as 
the place in which it was written. 

Ireneus has given us another chronological statement, which, as far 
as respects Matthew, agrees perfectly with what we have inferred from 
the contents of the book ({ 5,) and is therefore fully confirmed by this 
means. This witness, whose veracity has never been impeached, in- 
forms us as follows respecting Mark’s Gospel : ‘‘ Matthew published his 
work when Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome, and founding a 
church there. After their departure, however, Mark, the disciple and in- 
terpreter of Peter, gave us in a composition of his own the accounts of 
Peter.”> The words usta rovrmy é£odoy admit a double signification : 
after their death Mark published his book, or after their departure from 
Rome. Grabe gives them the latter sense; Valois and others make 
them refer to their death. 

The interpretation of Valois is the correct one. For Peter himself used 
this expression in speaking of his death, calling it his ¢fodeg (2 Peter 
1: 14, 15,) Treneus, it would seem, here had reference to this expres- 
sion, applying to the event the peculiar word used by the Apostle. 


é 


1 Justin’s Larger Apology, ce. 26. p. 144. Ed. Rob. Steph. 

2 Euseb. Chron. ad A. III. Claud. 
3 Ouse 08 Merduios &y rots “EZoaiors 1 ix eadéxtw avray xed yeagyy e- 
ywEyxs TOV svayyshiov, Tov [éreov xai tov Tlatkov ev a svayyshtousver, xat 
Ssushovvrwy Tv exxdnoier. Mera 62 rjy tovtwr odor, Meégxos 6 uadyti}s 
xa counvevr7s [érpov xed avrd: ta Vx6 Tlérgov xnovoodusva Zyyedpus jury Tag- 
edédwxe. L. II. Adv. Her. C. 1. Eused. H. BL. V.c.8. 
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OF THE Ew TeeTAMEST. ZY 
His words we: Ales the Hiohos A the two Agatles, Peter xed Poul, 


who had preached 21 Brome. Now even if be, like the leter writers, 
supped teat Peter wes twice in Rome, bret ender Olandine 2nd 


wards im the later past A Nerds 1égn, yet the cin Le 

lees commode’ Veer 2nd Pail with cack Aber, 20d then aad 
, teows deathy teat be bead in is sind the lates days of the 
when they were in Rome together. 
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I. 


Matth. XV. 32 seq. 


Igooxahsccusvos to ig poSyts 
avtov, sinev airois ° 
SnhayzviFowo én tov ozhoy, 
OTL HON 9 mpegus TOE&LS, 
MQOTMEVOVTL MOL, 
zal ovx Eyovor ti payaou. 


O10) 4S Ci hme! len iecke, Se Demis: vee 


Kut éxéhevae tots Oxhows 
dvamscéiv emt Ty viv: 
zat AoBov tots énte egtoUs, 
a at gee siyaguaTr/ cas 
ExAaos, xr Edwxs 
Toig padytais avtov * 
ot 0&8 padtytat 
TH oye. 

Kat payor martes, nat éyogtaa nowy, 
KO OKY TO MEQLETEVOY 
Toy xhacuator, 
inte onveidas. 


II. 
Matth. XIIL 4 seq. 


Kat éy TO) omsigsly autor, 
ope eect TOL THY oddy" 
mo mde To metELva, 
wont HOTEG OLY EY aird. 
“Addo 08 trecey ént 
ta aergaidn, 

OmOU Otx siys yay TOAAHy * 
nor svFéwg savetsrle, 
Sic tO my Byery Bados yijs° 
qiov Ss avatsihaytos, 
exauuatiadn * 
nad Sue To un tyeuv Oifar, 
eEno av dn. 

” Adhoe O8 Execey én} tS 
axa das * 
no aveBnouy ob axa P-ct, 
nod ansnyisay avrto. 


* Ahh: 88 Exeoey ént 
A 4 
THY YY THY KOAnY * 
ed , , 
xa éidou xagnor. 


Mark VIII. 1 seq. 


TIgooxaheotipevos TOUS wordytas 
avrot, heyet adrois* 
Zrhayyrivouas €. ént toy oyhor, 
ote 407 7 nuegas TQELS, 
mooouevovol 04, 
nov OUx EyoucL TL PUywoL. 


athe: Piety Op eniye en eure Feito gence 


Kot magnyyshs TQ oghey 
averectiy ént T™Hs vis 
noel hoa TOUS into égtovs, 
svyagLoTh Tas 
Exhace, xut edidou 
ToIg waPyTUis aTOU, 
ive nogatwcr’ xat magéeenxay 
To Gyhy ... +s. 
ae ‘pay oy ‘08, xo t éyogtacdycay 
nore Nouv MEeQurgevuate 
xhoouator, 
inta onveidac. 


Mark IV. 4 seq. 


Kat éyeveto éy 7H o7sigesy, 
O uéy Erece Tae Ty odov : 
xo Hades TO mETELY 
xor HUTS OLY EY avo. 
"Aho 08 txeoey ént 
t0 mergadec, 

OmOV Ovx Eiys YY OAM} * 
Kot sdFsang eSaveresde, 
Ove TO fr} eeu Bados yvijs* 
jiiov O& avatslhaytos 
éxorywatio Py * 
nat dia 10 wy gyeuv Oivay 
engdv dy. 

GAho 08 Execev ént tag 

axavdas * 
xo avesyour ab &xarPot, 

Kol cuvénviEav avTO, 

xal xaomov ovx Exe. 
Kat &ddo tmecey sic 
THY yy wy xadyy * 
xat édtdou xagnov. 
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v. 20. 
“0 08 éni ta metgordy 
omageic, 
ovrds éoTLy O TOY hoyor a axovwy 
Had evduC jester HoouKs 
AouBavav autor, 
oux eeu Os bilan é éy Eaved, 
adhe. TQdTHELLQOS &oTL” 
Yevousvngs OE Fhipsms 
7] dimywod dia tov Aoyor, 
svdUc oxcvdahiverat, 
“O 08 sic Tas 
axtir Fas omagsic, 
ovt0s fot 0 Tov Adyor 6 axover, 
Kod 7) 7) MEQUUv EL Tov aiayvos 
xal 1 amaty tov mhovtou 


2 


ouunviyes tov hoyor, 
»” 
wal Gxuomos yivetau 


Matth. XXVI. 47 seq. 
Kat tv avtov Ludotytos, 


> a ~ 
ov *Iovdac, sig tev Sadexo., 
nate, 
. > > ~ ow ‘ 
HOU MET CLUTOU OxhoG MOAUG 
‘ ~ 
MET Woy o..o oy 
\ , 
noe Evdwy, 
> ~ > ’ 
ONO TAY HOZLEQEWY 
xo Tec BUTEQwy TOU Lao. 


’ . 4 
“O 5é& magadWovs avtor, Muxev 
autor oeuEior, heya * 
“A av , Rey 
Ovayv gidjow, autos éote 
, > , 
HOUTHTUTE HUTOY. 


Kat evdens mooced Sov 
1 “Inoot, eine * Xaiigs, GaB(3t. 
“Kai xarepidnoey avtor. 


III. 
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Valo: 


Kal ovtoé... . ent te metqudn 
OTELQOUEVOL, 

Ol, OTUy axovower Tov Aoyor, 
sudiws ete rages 
AouBavovorr autor * 

xoal ovx eouow gibay éy EMUTOLS, 

achi.oe mQogHaLgot Siow * 
sito yevowevns Thipenc 

q Siaywou dua tov Adyor, 
eves oxovdahivortar. 

Kat ovrol siowy ot 81 TOS 
axoy Foc OTTELOOMEVOL, 

ob toy hoyov cxovovtss, 

HOLL cet Meguro TOU ai@vos, 
HOLL 1) creer TOU mhowtou, 
nol ai mgt te hone éxvSuvulos 
SLOT OQEVOUSY Olly 
oumnviyourt Tov hoyov 
Kot KKOOTLOS YWETEL. 


Mark XIV. 43 seq. 


Kot evdéc, tv avtov Ladovytos, 
magay ivetot 
> Tovdas, sig ay tay dddexe,, 


\ > > ~ ‘ 
xob MET aUTOU Oxhog Modus 
MET MOzaLony 
or Svhow, 
mage TOV dozuegeoy 
KOL TOV YOUMMATEDY KO. TAY 
moa futegan. 

Aedesneu 08 6 meagudidovs wutToy 
stoonuoy avroic, heya" 
“Ov ay piljow, avros ECT UP * 
xourigarts avToY 
xO anuy & ste Kopuhes. 
Kat doy, evdémg moocehIov 
aut, déyer* “PaBBi, GuBi- 
xo xoteplanosy wvtoy. 
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IV. 
Matth. XXIV. 32 seq. Mark XIII. 28 seq. 
> Ano bs Tig TvxHs ” Ano b8 THS TVANS 
jadere THY magaBolny ° padere TY mogarSonyjy * 
Otay 70 6 6 xhadog avtig OTaY HUTIS 70 6 0 #hadosg 
zevytxt ccuhos, arcahos VENT CL, 
Hoe To puld. eupy, not exept Ut puada, 
yivoonete, Owl eyyus To FéQ06. yy woxste, OTD ey7 Us | TO Egos & soTLy. 
Ovte Hout Uusic, Oita not buss, 
Otay LOnte MeYTO THUTOL, Otay TOUT iOnte 76 UEVE, 
yivoonsre, orl sy ys &oTLY ywooxets or éyyvs éotuy 
ent Sigass. éxt Fvoaie. 
” Auny héyoo tuiv, : Auy héyoo tir, 
ov my mage 9) yeveot avtn, OTL OV wn mage Fn 7 q yeven autn, 
EWG KY MHKVTO THUTO MEsxous OU MEaYTH Taito 
Yevnto, yevnta. 
“O ovgavos xa 7 vn magehevcortat * | “O oveayoS xe 7) vi MaQEhEvTOVT aL” 
ob 08 Aoyou mov ot bg Aoyoe pou 
ov 7) Mageh ust. ov uy age Pwor 


Can a similarity like this, which, though it do not exist throughout, 
might be exhibited in many other passages, be attributed to mere acci- 
dent? Or how could any man with extracts like these from profane 
writers lying before him, doubt that one had borrowed from the other, 
that the later writer was dependent on his predecessor ? 


§ 18. 


But may not both have drawn from the same common sources, and 
this be the cause of their agreement? When such appearances are 
presented, this is certainly a second supposable case. Both might have 
had, perhaps, some Hebrew history of Jesus before them, as their guide 


in composing. From the fact that in ancient times there was a report — 


current in regard to such a Hebrew original ; that our books appear as 
ifthey were translations from such a document, that their similarity, 
and at the same time the difference in phraseology frequently apparent, as 
well as their other mutual discrepancies, may be thus explained and 


reconciled, and many passages elucidated ; we are tempted to regard 


this hypothesis as something more than an hypothesis. 

Indeed, some recent essays on the Gospels! have so perfected and 
set off this theory, that one could not but be extremely prepossessed in 
its favor, were there not certain difficulties remaining, which from their 
apparently trivial character were not taken into account, but are in re- 
ality decisive against it. 


If Matthew and Mark had translated from a common Hebrew origi- © 


nal, their works would not have coincided so exactly as they do in many 
places even as to the minutest points in phraseology. 
1. The @ copiousness of the Greek language furnished more than one 


1 Eichhorn, | Allgem, Biblioth. der bibl. Litt. V. Band, Sth and 6th Stuck. 
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expression corresponding to most Hebrew words; so that in the case 
supposed they might have differed much more widely from each other 
than they have. By examining the second psssage cited in proof of 
their similarity (Matt. 18: 4 and Mark 4: 4 seq.,) and referring to Luke, 
who is said to have likewise followed this common original, it will be per- 
ceived in how many ways they might have deviated from each other 
even in the most simple expressions: xa avéGyoav ai anova xat 
anénveéov aveo is given thus by Luke (8: 7,) zal ovugueioue ai &nar- 
Gat anénvegav avro—Matth. Mark: adda 0é éneoev end ty yhv cyy 
xadnv. Luke: ol éregov éneoe sig tv yay thy ayodny.—M. M: 
dea. 10 wn Exe Bados yng. Luke: dva to wy eyewy ixuade.—M. M: 
Giho. O& énsoev Eni ta necow@dn. Luke: ual étsoov éneoe ent ryv 
TET OMY. 

2. Now when we compare the structure of the Hebrew, Chaldee, or 
Syriac Language with that of the Greek, such an agreement is totally 
inexplicable. ‘The former have only two tenses, a past and future (and 
two of them, in some cases, a sign for the pluperfect); while on the 
other hand the Greek has two future tenses of common occurrence in 
the New Testament, and the following past tenses, viz. an imperfect, 
a perfect, a first and second aorist, in the active voice, and as many ten- 
ses for the same use in the middle voice. Hence to express a past tense of 
the Hebrew or Syriac language, the Greek often had about eight tenses at 
command ; and in very many cases four might be used to express the 
future. How then did it happen, that where they agree in expression, 
they generally coincide in using the same tense in Greek? The origi- 
nal could not have led to this. Let us examine the first of the passa- 
ges adduced; instead of 1900xaheoamevos TOUS uadntas avrov, or 
AM PSM RAP, might have stood likewise to00xaleoac, ngooxoalay ; 
instead of avaneosiy Ext 179 77S, YIN DV DIA, avangoue, ever 
mEceotar, avanéoacIal, avanintey, or avaninreoGat; for dao, 
the word eiAngus, Aa@ouevos, or haufavor, might just as well have 
been used; for evyaouornous—evyaguotay, evyaorornoauevos, &c. 
In the third example, too, for Aadotytos might have been used hadov- 
pevov, adnoavros, Aaknoopevou; for xQatyoure—uoareite, xOOTH- 
oao%e, Notwithstanding the numerous future tenses of the Greek, the 
New Testament, by an extraordinary idiom, sometimes employs a pe- 
culiar one, formed in the subjunctive mode. (Glassius Philol. Sac. P. 
I. Ed. Dathii, p. 318.) Now, whenever Matthew allows himself to 
make use of this grammatical anomaly, it appears in the same place in 
Mark, as, for instance, is to be seen in example No. IV, where, instead 
of ov 7) magshevoet ae, we find ov “7 meagehOn 1 YEVEX, and instead of 
of Aoyor Mov Ov Uy NAgEAPovoL or MagEhEvOOVTAL—OU KH TAGEAD WoL. 

2. It is well known that the Syriac, Hebrew, &c. hasno verbs com- 
pounded with adverbs ; while the Greek, by means of composition with 
HUY, METH, Eni, TAG, KAT, 1S, 790, and the like, possesses an abun- 
dant store of expression. ‘The Grecian 1s not always under any necessity 
of using these, but avails himself of them to give greater precision to his 
language, for which purpose he has a large number ready for his 
choice ; and often uses them only for the sake of variety. The Jew 
and Syrian have, generally speaking, no expedient of this kind at com- 
mand ; and it is but ore that such a signification is contained in the 
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root, though sometimes it is, as in NX? he went out, mbo he went up. 
But as this is not very often the case, there is always, even when there 
appears a reason from the connexion for the use of such a compound 
word, a freedom of choice from the copiousness of the Greek. For 
II PAEA NAP, adsmetanesre> tous hodntas—we might use 6Uy- 
nOAEtY, mEeranadeiy, nxataxadey; for MOO MEVOVOL—-TEOLMEVOUOL, 
TAQOMEVOUTL, oupmEVOvOL, - ee Ai Megunvat OUMTYI- 
Youse tov doyou might be expressed also by enonviyovos, xato- 
MVIYOVOL, EmTViyouoe. “Both Evangelists, moreover, frequently | use com- 
pound words without any sort of “necessity. For instance, in the 3d 
example cited, in mg00cA0wv .... xatTepihnoéey avroy the com- 
pound word was so unnecessary that Luke contents himself with Tov 
pudnout avrov; for evdéag éEavetecde, dia 10 my éxerv Badvos, 
in the 2d example, avétethe was quite sufficient. Of the same character, 
likewise, is the following example : 
Matt. XX. 25. | Mark X. 42. 
| 
Ovdars ote 08 HoxortEes Oidats or ob Soxotvtes Kozey 
tay &Fyoy | Tay edyar 
KUTORUQLEVOUTLY HUTOY HOTORUOLEVOLOLY HUTAY 
xO Ob mEyahoL xoed of usyahou HUTOY 
xatstovoralovoly avUTwY. | xatetovoracovow ata. 


Here the compound word HOT HLVOLEVOUOEY is unnecessary, and was 
not occasioned by the Hebrew: Luke has merely xUOLEVOVOL. So too 
with naretovoracovory, which Luke expresses by éLovovatortes. They 

might have used too, éexvgeevovore and av a“voLlEevovor, as well as én- 
eEoucsaovor, or the proper word autetouoratovor. 

4. The orientals have no adjectives derived from substantives.! 
Hence, when the Evangelists use them, they did not come from the 
Hebrew, but are instances of license on the part ofthe translator. And 
yet Matthew and Mark agree in the use of them. They tell us that the 
Baptist had a Cwwny AEPMATINHN meol tH Coguy adtov. This 
word cannot be translated into Syriac and ‘Arabic, except by means of 


a noun, changing the expression to Lo.mso» ie », Xs SKbiv, 
favn ie The word ayvogog could be Fidoreas in these latter 
languages only by circumlocution, or by [2,3 , xauvoc. (Matt. 9: 16, 


Mark 2: 21.) “dzeuos in Matt. 18: 57 and Mark 6: 4, is expressed in 
Luke by ov dexrog and in John 4: 44 by reuny ovx exer. If weexam- 
ine the second passage cited above, we shall find several other instan- 
ces: énita métowdn; Luke uses ént rv TET YAY, and 60 it must have 


been in the original, as the Syriac translator has {Nd W2. "Adie m000- 
zacoot étot; Luke has m@0g zacodv, and so likewise the oriental, 


) 
at This is Rac to some limitation as respects the Arabian, who uses sat 


a cgdhunal, « 
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a 0 Vv - r i 
aa} tra1 bal. Axaonog yivetat; for this the*oriental has no 


Chee Ty ° 
corresponding adjective, and is obliged to write tsom |y{a tX) A 
egss yo Ms. 

We even find them in one passage very unexpectedly agreeing in the 
use of the same dialect, the Holic; Matt. 26:69, Mark 16: 68, xai ov 
7000 wera “/yoou x. t. A. 

So frequent agreement between two writers, in cases in which the 
character of the language into which they translated afforded numerous 
possibilities of a different choice of phraseology, and the language from 
which they translated could not lead them to any agreement, are not 
to be accounted for on the supposition of a common original text. 

5. The citations from the Old Testament, as has been shown before, 
(§ 12) are managed with great and characteristic freedom and dexter- 
ity by Matthew. Nor does Mark desert his predecessor in this point. 
Matthew (11: 10) deviated from the LXX, in the citation of Malachi 
3: l—iéou éEanooredAhw tov ayyehov mov nal EncPlewerat odor mod 
@00wn0v mov, and translated it with more pointed application to the 
Baptist’s office and mission: (ov anooréddw tov ayyshov wou neo 
MOOGWMOV GOV, US xaraoxEvacEL THY OOOY COV zunoooEr Cov. Mark 
cites the words precisely in the same way (1: 2,) and ascribes them to 
Isaiah, which shows that he did not take them from the prophet him- 
self. 

The words of Isaiah 29: 18, in Matth. 15: 8, 9, of which something 
was said in § 12, were taken from the LXX indeed, but quoted from 
memory, on which account they present a peculiar appearance as to 
their order and grammatical forms. The Apostle says: 0 Aa0¢ otros 
roig yetheot me Tiug, 4 O€ xagdia avtrmyv nOgEw anéeyet an euod. 
Marny ceovrai ue, ddaozorres dwacxadklas, évtahuata avPoumey ; 
the LXX. have ziuwol ue instead of wé tyug and give the last words 
thus: waryny dé o€Bovtad pe, Otdaonorres évtahuata avOounwy nal 
Owdaozadias. Mark (7: 6, 7,) has likewise cited these words with the 
same variations and the same freedom. 

The words of Zech. 13: 7 were translated by Matthew himself, or 
else his memory did not faithfully recall the translation of the LXX. ; 
yet Mark agrees with him (14: 27.) It cannot be an accidental circum- 
stance that he deserted the Septuagint whenever Matthew did, that he 
translated precisely as he did, and exhibits the citations from the Old 
‘Testament with exactly the same variations as Matthew. The reason 
of this, however, is to be sought somewhere else than in the Hebrew 
Bible. 

These facts do not permit any hesitation on our part absolutely to re- 
ject the notion of an original document as their common source, to 
which for the most part they literally adhered. One must have had 
the other before him, and in the Greek language too; the earlier must 
have drawn from the later, i.e., according to history, Mark must have 
made use of Matthew. 
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§ 19. 


Since these investigations concerning the Gospels were first publish- 
ed the state of the question has been somewhat altered. The opinion 
is now generally abandoned, that the first three Gospels are mere trans- 
lations from a Hebrew original, which in course of time received here 
and there various additions, whence it happened that the Evangelists 
varied in respect to the number of events related, their circumstances 
etc. according to the copies which they obtained. For, while their 
dissimilarity was accounted for in this way, the explanation was rebut- 
ted by their unaccountable coincidence in phraseology in many passa- 

es. 

A learned Englishman, in particular, was brought to this convic- 
tion by a comparison of several English versions of the same text of 
the Gospels. The experiment showed him how little of such coinci- 
dence there is between several transiators, even in respect to the most 
simple clauses. 

He did not, however, on this account give up the idea of am original 
Hebrew copy; but sought to sustain it by a subsidiary hypothesis. The 
original Hebrew Gospel, he supposes, was soon after its publication, 
translated by some one into Greek. This version was before our Evan- 
gelists, in the passages in which they coincide literally with each other. 

This learned man, however, perceived clearly that a Greek version 
merely was not sufficient to explain all the appearances presented ; for 
‘sometimes all three agree literally and must have had before them a 
common version of these passages, and sometimes two only agree in 
phraseology to the exclusion of the third, and must have had a version 
of such passages with which the third was unacquainted and from the 
use of which he was debarred. This last case occurred in three differ- 
ent ways; viz. either Matthew and Mark thus agreed together, or Mat- 
thew and Luke, or Luke and Mark; in each of which cases it was ne- 
cessary to suppose a peculiar version of the passage in question from 
which they borrowed their phraseology. To avoid all. these difficulties 
he availed himself of an ingenious idea in respect to Matthew, which 
dispensed with these separate versions. Let us however hear his own 
concise exhibition of his theory. 

“St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke,” says he, “all three used cop- 
ies of the common Hebrew document N: the materials of which St. Mat- 
thew, who wrote in Hebrew, retained in the language in which he found 
them, but St. Mark and St. Luke translated them into Greek. ‘They 
had no knowledge of each other’s Gospels ; but St. Mark and St. Luke, 
besides their copies of the Hebrew document &, used a Greek transla- 
tion of it, which had been made before any of the additions a, (, y, etc. 
had been inserted. Lastly, as the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke 
contain Greek translations of Hebrew materials, which were incorpo- 
rated into St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, the person who translated St. 
Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel into Greek, frequently derived assistance 
from the Gospel of St. Mark, where St. Mark had matter in common 
with Matthew ; and in those places, but in those places only, where St. 
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Mark had no matter in common with St. Matthew, he had frequently 
recourse to St. Luke’s Gospel.’’! 

This theory, as thus presented, explains all appearances in regard to 
the literal agreement of the Evangelists, and hence has the recommen- 
dation of not being defective on this point. But it takes for granted 
as its fundamental position, something which it is impossible to prove, 
viz. that the Gospel of Matthew was written in Hebrew; and moreover 
presupposes an original Hebrew Gospel, and likewise that there existed 
a Greek translation of it, to say nothing of the Hebrew Ivamodoyla 
which it assumes. 

A celebrated German scholar, perceiving how questionable was the 
first position in respect to Matthew, in order to avoid it, and still retain 
the main idea of an original Gospel, chose rather to adopt a very com- 
plex theory abounding in hypotheses, which is in substance comprehend- 
ed under the following heads. 

I, There was an original Hebrew Gospel in circulation before the 
composition of our three Gospels. This was early translated into 
Greek, and was the common source of our Evangelists in cases in which 
all the three coincide in phraseology.” 

II. But where only Matthew and Mark agree literally, the basis of 
both was a copy of the original Gospel which had already been enrich- 
ed with some additions. These additions likewise existed in a Greek 
form ; and in this form they were made use of by both Evangelists for 
the sake of facilitating their task.% 

III. Where the narrative of Matthew and Luke harmonises, and: 
there is even a coincidence in phraseology, the ground work is other 
Hebrew additions which were appended to the original Gospels by some 
intelligent person, and of which likewise there was a Greek translation. 
This translation was used by other writers and fully explains their liter- 
al agreement.* 

Consequently of these three Hebrew and three Greek documents, 
making six in all, our Evangelists formed three. Liberal as the Ger- 
man scholar has been in the creation of documents and sources, his 
theory is yet deficient as to the explanation of one fact; although it is 
the first requisite in regard to an hypothesis that it be sufficient to ex- 
plain all the phenomena connected with it. He represents the case in 
which Luke and Mark, to the exclusion of Matthew, agree literally, 
(a case which sometimes presents itself, as is clear from the examples 
exhibited below § 37.) as not worthy of notice.® It is true that this case 
does not occur very often ; but how often is of no consequence. Even were 
there only the last two clauses of the examples cited in the section refer- 
red to above, there would still be too great an agreement to be ascribed 


1 Herbert Marsh’s Notes and additions to Michaelis’ Introd. Translated from 
the English by KE. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Gétting. 1803. If. Th. p. 284. [2d Eng. 
Ed. of the original, Vol. III. Part. II. p. 361.] 

2 J. Gottfr. Eichhorn, Einleit. in das N. T. . Bd. Leips. 1804. § 45-55 and p. 
182. 

3 Idem, Ibid. § 67. p. 319, 320. 

4 Idem, Ibid. § 77—83. p. 344—351. 

5 Idem, Ibid. § 37. p. 33, 40. 
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to chance, and we should thus be forced to assume a peculiar version 
of this phrase likewise, making the fourth in number, in order to ex- 
plain the coincidence, or else admit that one of the two Evangelists 
had the other under his eye and transferred this passage from him. But 
this agreement is not observable in many passages of considerable 
length, but, generally speaking, only in single scattered sentences, of 
which it cannot be supposed that there was a peculiar Greek version. 
Thus these appearances would compel us at all events to recur to the 
supposition that the later of the two Evangelists saw the composition 
of the other. 

Not long ago the following suppositions were devised by a learned 
man for the purpose of simplifying these theories.!. 1. There existed 
an original Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic Gospel for the use of those who 
preached the Christian faith in Palestine, from which Matthew compos- 
ed his in the same language. II. When the doctrines of Christianity 
began to be preached in other lands, this original Gospel was translated 
into Greek and enriched with several additions. III. From this latter 
book Mark and Luke composed their Gospels, whence arose an agreement 
between them in matter and phraseology, in such passages as they have 
in common. IV. Matthew, too, was translated into Greek, and the 
translator while employed in his work made use of Mark’s Gospel, and 
thus occasioned the frequently striking similarity of expression. V. He 
sometimes even interpolated Matthew from Mark, and hence arose an 
agreement between them in respect to matter, in cases in which Luke 
differs from both. VI. Where, however, Matthew and Luke agree, to 
the exclusion of Mark, the coincidence was occasioned by subsequent 
interpolations, such passages, having been transferred into Luke from 
Matthew. VII. Where the translation of the original Gospel had noth- 
ing added to it subsequently, all three coincide in matter, and, on account 
of what is stated in Nos. II and IV, even in phraseology. 

The peculiar characteristic of this theory, viz. the supposition of in- 
terpolations, enabled the author to diminish the number of documents, 


of which so many were necessary according to the theory of Eich- 
horn. 


§ 20. 


Besides the fact that each of these theories is. 
pothesis, but consists of many particular hypotheses united, and that 
the second of them does not even account for all appearances, and the 
third, as we shall show in the sequel, wants internal validity; there are 
general objections against them all, which have never been answered. 
The chief of these, arranged under five heads, respect the original Gos- 
pel. Our position is that such an one never existed. 

1. Such a work for along time could be of no use as a history, to in- 
form the inhabitants of Palestine of what Jesus had done. It could 
not possibly tell them so much as they themselves had seen, and as a 
multitude of eyewitnesses knew and could relate for many years after. 
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2. What then could be the object of it? to meet what want was it 
composed? The reply is that a written document was necessary to 
guide the preachers of the Gospel, so that they might exactly concur 
with each other in their doctrinal positions and their discourses. Very 
well ; but, for the same reason which rendered it useless to put in cir- 
culation among the people any historical book, the history was not even 
taught orally, so long as it was made known by the general voice of per- 
sons in Palestine who were contemporary with the events. The mode 
of teaching practised by the apostles, as we shall show when we come 
to explain Luke’s introduction to his Gospel, was to assume the history 
of our Lord as something well known and admitted, and to connect in- 
ferences or doctrines with the accounts certified by common report ; 
particularly, likewise, to cite in comparison passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, in order to prove that what was said in the prophets respecting 
the Messiah had met with its fulfilment in Jesus. 

Even in foreign lands, it was not possible for the apostles, unless they 
abode long in one place as Paul did at Corinth and Ephesus, to enter 
into a regular narrative of the fortunes and acts of Jesus. 

3. Consequently, in a doctrinal discourse the principal aim must have 
been to make an application of prophetic passages; for which purpose 
it became necessary to keep note of the events to which such passages 
related. 

But neither was there at first any written exhibition of these to serve 
as a guide, though one was composed in the sequel. Before there could 
have been any such written account, all Christians were in the habit of 
seeking for the events of Jesus’ life in the prophecies, and of finding 
them there described. 

Not long after our Lord’s resurrection, Peter, on the day of Pente- 
cost, took occasion from the charge of intoxication to direct his discourse 
by an ingenious transition to an explanation of the Messianic days, and 
then to Jesus the Messiah, whose death and resurrection he showed to 
have been predicted in the Old Testament (Acts 2: 14—42;) and this 
so as to convince three thousand persons. As yetthere was noteven any 
plan of operation, much less any books of instruction; nor did this first 
unpremeditated experiment on the part of Peter, much as it was re- 
commended by its success, give rise to any expedient of this kind. His 
observation on what is said in Ps. 16: of the death and resurrection of 
the Messiah was not transferred into the original Gospel ; for Matthew, 
who expressly undertook to exhibit such comparisons throughout his 
whole book, did not find it there, nor did any other of the Evangelists. 

We forbear to comment on Peter’s subsequent discourses; but we 
must say a few words of the discourse of Philip. He explained to the 
officer of Candace, without any premeditation, the words of Isaiah 43: 
7 seq. as relating to Jesus the Messiah (Acts 8: 32—36.) Notwith- 
standing the significance with which this passage of the prophet repre- 
sents the conduct of Jesus in his sufferings and death, it has not found its 
way into either of our books, which are said to have been derived from 
the original Gospel. 

If ever such a book had been composed as a guide in reference to the 
application of prophetic passages, it would certainly have been founded 
on the earliest and most successful attempts at conversion made by the 
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leaders and chief speakers among the Christians. But this was not 
the case, as is shown by the examples we have cited. Generally, too, 
Mark has but few comparisons of prophecies in his book, and Luke still 
fewer; but such comparisons could not have escaped them if they drew 
their materials from an original Gospel of this kind. 

4. Moreover, an original Gospel, archetype, prototype, or whatever 
the imagined book may be called, is contradicted by history. * Those 
Cyprians and Cyrenians, whom flight from persecution led to Antioch, 
taught there and founded a church, and yet no idea was entertained of 
providing them with a written history (Acts 11:21, 22.) If these per- 
sons could do this without such a manual, why not the eye-witnesses of 
the history and specially authorised teachers ? 

Paul had even already passed through the south of Asia Minor with 
Barnabas, without any written document of the kind. A long time 
after, when he had returned from his journey, he held conversation with 
the apostles at Jerusalem in regard to his doctrinal views, that he might 
not labor and strive in vain. (Galat. 2: 1,2.) Thus too Barnabas, his 
assistant and fellow-traveller, knew nothing of any book of instruction, 
although he was deputed by the apostles with full authority as a teacher 
to regulate the affairs of the church at Antioch(Acts 11: 22 seq.,) and 
had imparted instruction to the society for a whole year, with the assis- 
tance of Paul.!_ Now how can we suppose the existence of a manual to 
guide the Apostles in the duties of their office, while Paul and Barna- 
bas knew nothing of it, when they preached to the church at Antioch, 
nor at a later period, more than twenty years after our Lord’s death, 
after they had travelled over many countries of Asia Minor in the exer- 
cise of their ministerial vocation ? af 

Itis clear that Paul adhered to no such book; but had himself en- 
tered into investigations concerning our Lord’s history, and was in pos- 
session of accounts which we seek in vain in the writings of others. 
Take for instance the beautiful saying of our Lord which he mentions 
in Acts 20: 35; the words of Christ at the last supper, (1 Cor. 11: 24— 
27,) in regard to which Paul is followed by Luke (22: 19, 20); and the 
tei errata he gives us respecting the resurrection, (1 Cor. 
15: 5—7.)' 

5. As more than twenty years after Jesus’ death no written plan of 
instruction was communicated to the persons sent forth-as teachers, if 
there ever was such an one it must have been composed at a subsequent? 
period. But then it certainly could not have been written in the He- 
brew or Aramean language, as is imagined. Of what use would have 
been a work of this kind in Hebrew, after Christianity had been preach- 
ed every where in Palestine and its vicinity, andthe Greeks were now 
becoming believers ? . 

But on the other hand Hebrew phrases are pointed ‘out to us, which, 
itis said, make it evident that our Evangelists translated from the He- 


to them, they had not any Greek translation of one for the use of the church 
at Antioch, as is alleged. Gratz, Neuer Versuch, &c. § 27. p. 108, 109. 
® Ifthe memoranda which Paul had concerning the life and doctrines of Jesus 


are tobe termed his Gospel, so be it; but his collections and the so-called origi- 
nal Gospel, have no connexion with each other. 
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brew. There certainly are passages in which they differ from each oth- 
er in a single word or clause, though otherwise harmonizing; one 
selecting this, and the other that, particular expression. And in such 
cases, as soon as we call to mind the corresponding Hebrew or Ara- 
mean word, we see clearly the source of their difference in phraseology ; 
as e. g. (tochoose the simplest instance,) Matthew calls the servant of 
the centurion «ic, and Luke dovdog, a¥2 in Hebrew signifying both. 

But this might have happened without the intervention of any Hebrew 
book. These writers did what we are all obliged to do when we un- 
dertake to speak or write a living language which we have but imper- 
fectly learned. Hebrews and Aramzans as they were, they thought in 
their mother-tongue what they were to say in the foreign one; they 
planned the sentence in their mind in Hebrew, read it over, as it were, 
to themselves, and then sought the Greek words to turn it into Greek. 
Now it could not but happen sometimes that one would miss the most 
appropriate expression, while the other attained it, or thought he did. 

All depends on the circumstance that one took pains to avoid com- 
mon Hebraisms, while the other did not. It is, however, forcing the 
matter to an extreme, if we attempt to explain in this way all the verbal 
discrepancies which we meet with. Of the well-known explanations 
of this kind, how few are really simple, striking, and satisfactory? But 
even if they possessed these characteristics, and the number was much 
greater, their force would be only that of induction, and would rest on 
the following syllogism. We know, from examples, that when there 
are small discrepancies in expression between these writers, as soon as 
we turn the sentence into Hebrew or Aramezan, it is instantly plain 
what was the source of the difference in phraseology. Now the num- 
ber ofthese cases is so great, that they cannot be attributed to accident, 
or to ingenuity on our part. Weare, therefore, referred to an original 
Hebrew text, which was the basis of all the three Gospels. 

This is a correct statement of the argument aimed at in attempts of 
this kind. So long as the truth of the major and middle propositions is 
doubtful, so long as the examples are so few in number, and so few 
even of these are good ones, we may regard this argument from induc- 
tion as a debt, acknowledged indeed, but yet unpaid, and which proba- 
bly never will be paid. Who can explain from the Hebrew, how Mat- 
thew (12: 28,) could translate év avevuure Geov, and Luke (11: 20,) 
év daxtviw 9260 ; Matthew (7: 11,) duos ayoda, and, Luke (11: 13,) 
duces mvevuc aytov; Matthew (6: 26,) wetetva tov ovgavov, and 
Luke (12: 24,) zovs xogaxas? Could m9 be mistaken for 92EN; 
wipes m7 for miso; or Dr Ay for na43? We will cite a few 
more instances of this character. Matth. 10: 29, dvo oroovdta aooagiouv 
mwhertae, and Luke 12: 6, mévze orgovdia nwisitas aooagioy duo. 
Matth. ov meosicae éni cyv ynv; Luke, ovx gore énthednouevov. Matth. 
23:23, ro xvuevov; Luke 11: 42, nav Aayavor. Matth. 23: 18, xdelete 
tiv Bacthelav ray ovgavev ; Luke 11: 52, oute tyy uieda tHS yro-: 
oem. Matt. 5: 48, rédecor; Luke 6: 36, ocxriguoves. Matth. 5: 4, 
Ore avrot nagaxknOnjoortas; Luke 6: 21, Ore yehaoste. What is the 
Hebrew word, in each of these cases, from which these discrepancies 
might have originated as two different modes of translation. 

6. To support the hypothesis of an original Hebrew Gospel with its 
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various copies and versions, from which our Gospels are said to have 
originated, a prop has been used which has itself no firmness, viz. the 
subsidiary hypothesis that no one of the Evangelists could have seen 
the work of his predecessor and made use of it as the basis of his own. 

What hindrance was there in the way? Did the idea of composing 
such a work strike all three at the same moment? and did they carry it 
into execution at precisely the same time? It has never entered the 
minds of even those who seem to occupy themselves with the invention 
of novel theories, to maintain this. If, however, our historians publish- 
ed their works at different times, must not the work of the earlier writer 
have been known to the later? Did Luke know of the works of many 
others, of whom he speaks in his introduction, and was he unacquaint- 
ed with those of his own colleagues? Did they indeed mutually es- 
trange themselves from each other, to such a degree as to break all so- 
cial bands, while they were laboring for the preservation and extension 
of the same cause? 

Whether they abode in the Christian countries of Asia, or in the new- 
ly converted parts of Europe, they were still in the Roman dominions, 
not far from the bosom of the Mediterranean Sea, the central point of 
all trade and intercourse. Had Rome no connexion with the two prin- 
cipal cities in her Asiatic possessions, Ephesus and Antioch? And 
were not these two cities likewise the principal seats of Christianity ? 
Was not Corinth the theatre of all kinds of traffic and business? Did 
not Asiatic vessels sail to Macedonian ports, and Macedonian vessels to 
Asiatic ports?) Had the Pheenicians ceased to frequent the sea? Were 
not Alexandrian vessels seen in the harbors of Asia and Italy? Then, 
too, Rome was the great rendezvous to which subjects resorted from all 
quarters of the globe to seek justice, to transact business, and to traffic 
in costly articles of merchandise. In behalf of this hypothesis, there- 
fore, we should be forced to imagine a totally different world from 
the present; or else assert that Christians had designedly broken off 
all friendly relations, and were desirous to know nothing of each 
other. 


§ 21. 


It is nevertheless insisted, that neither saw the earlier ,work of either 
of the others, and proof is offered to sustain the assertion. 

There are, it is said, two alternatives possible in respect to the literal 
agreement of the first three Gospels. Either one of them saw and used 
the work of another ; or else they drew in such cases from a third com- 
mon source, or from several. Now the first of these alternatives, it is 
ceatinued) is not supposable; we must therefore adopt the second, with 
such combinations as are necessary to explain all the facts in respect to 
language, phraseology, and other points. 

But why is not the first alternative supposable? It is replied, that 
these writers differ from each other in respect to circumstances, often 


! Dr. Vogel notices difficulties of this kind in his essay ‘“ Ueber die Entste- 


hung der drey erster Evangelien,” in Gabler’s “Journ, fiir auserles. theol. 
Litter.” I. Bd. I. Stuck. p. 11—25. 
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do not coincide as to designations of time, and even vary from each 
other in essential points, giving an entirely different appearance to events 
or discourses, and sometimes exhibiting discrepancies which border on 
absolute contradiction; and this could not have been the case, if one 
had seen the writings of the others. Sometimes, too, one is diffuse in 
his narration where another is concise, so that the supposition of the 
the latter having seen the work of the former would make him to have 
cast a slight, as it were, on the fuller details of his predecessors. 

These arguments, it is said, make it clear that all the positions as- 
sumed to solve the problem presented, are correct and irrefragable. 
Let us make trial of them in their application to two other writers; for 
a moment supposing ourselves uncertain as to their mutual relation. 
Let them be the historians Livy and Polybius. We now wish to prove 
that Livy did not see Polybius, and, vice versd, that Polybius did not see 
Livy. One sometimes varies from the other as to the circumstances of 
events ; they differ likewise as to the date of certain facts; they con- 
tain discrepancies which border on contradiction; indeed, one declares 
the contrary of what the other asserts; and lastly, neither has always 
made proper use of the more extended detail which he might have 
found in the other. Therefore neither knew any thing of the other; 
Livy knew nothing of Polybius, and Polybius nothing of Livy. Now 
is this true? is it perfectly correct? Livy, it is well known, expressly 
refers to Polybius in several books of his history. 

Thus an historian may have read the work of a competitor on the 
same subject, and yet not have renounced his own judgment, may make 
use of his own special investigations, and strive to excel the previous 
writer by making further researches; he may have read him, and yet 
understand many circumstances differently, prefer another chronology 
in many cases, and arrange facts in another order. He may have read 
him, and yet vary from him; he may have read him, and yet venture to 
entertain a different opinion. He may sometimes be concise because 
he has read the work of his predecessor and has found the subject ex- 
hausted. This we might think no man ever doubted. Yet no atten- 
tion has been paid to these considerations in the most recent works on 
this subject. 

Now why should not what is acknowledged to be valid in respect to 
profane writers, be admitted to be applicable to the authors of the Gos- 

els? 
‘ Why may not one of them, even if he had the work of another before 
him, have deviated from his predecessor? _Is the reason an external one, 
or does it not lie wholly in the design of the Evangelists? There is 
no external necessity, no prohibition, in the case; this constraint must 
have been imposed upon them solely by a special regard to their circum- 
stances, by a sort of mutual understanding between them. 

Now such a principle would be a bad one, and is shared with them 


1 Eichhorn’s Einleit. in das neue Test. 1Bd. § 39—45. He was preceded by 
Dr. Herbert Marsh in his Notes and Additions to Michaelis’ Introd. p, 245. Germ. 
Edit. [2d Eng. Ed, Vol. III. P. 11. p. 320, seq.] Bertholdt has treated this argu- 
ment with his accustomed perspicuity in his Hist. Krit. Einleit. in dio Schriften 
des A.und N. T. III. Th. § 312—319. 
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(if they followed it,) by no good writer. Nor is it a proper course to 

zcommence the business of investigating the sources and merits of any 
historian with such a supposition. We can arrive at positions of this 
kind only at the close of the whole investigation, and it would be bad 
enough then to come to such a conclusion. 

Yet one cannot help suspecting sometimes that the course of recent 
criticism has depended on the fact, that a passage has been extracted 
here from Matthew and there from Mark or Luke, and then the infe- 
rence made from the discrepancy between them that neither saw the 
other’s work or he would have varied from him. 

Is it meant (for we are left wholly to conjecture on this point,) that 
Mark could not in a particular passage have varied from Matthew, or 
Luke from Mark, etc., because the narrative of the latter of the two is 
most accurate? How can this be known beforehand, when we are 
but just on the point of entering upon an inquiry into their historical 
merits? This, again, is beginning with the assumption of something 
which we cannot know until the close of our investigation. 

Nothing of this kind can with certainty be maintained in the outset 
from individual passages or detached clauses, as the variations may be 
occasioned by many different reasons, some of which we may not be 
able to perceive until we have obtained a clear understanding of the 
course of procedure and the habits of each writer, both separately and 
relatively to the rest. Now for this purpose it is essential that the plan of 
each of these works should be discovered, that not only the number but 
the scope of the different parts of the narrative should be rightly esti- 
mated, and that each writer’s peculiar style of description and narration, 
and every one of his prominent peculiarities, should be clearly understood. 
When all this is accomplished, and then only, we are in a situation to 
pronounce which of these books bears the greatest resemblance to a 
first attempt; which strives most after strict precision in chronology and 
in the representation of circumstances ; which adds to this precision a 
copiousness not to be found in the rest ; and which has advanced nearest 
to perfection. Then only can we decide with certainty, that one could 
not have failed to make use of the work of another if he had read it. 
But to assume certain positions as truths at a premature stage of the in- 
vestigation, and then introduce them into the inquiry as argumenis, will 
serve any purpose rather than that of affording a just conclusion. 


§ 22. 


Hitherto no pains have been thought too great and no methods too 
various to be taken for the sake of enabling the hypothesis of an origi- 
nal written Gospel to keep the field. Instead of this an oral one is 
now proposed to us. Such an one was long ago thought of and writ- 
ten about, but excited no particular attention. The fact that the many 
objections to the former theory have been gradually admitted, has brought 
the theory of an oral Gospel into greater relief, and it has at last been 
clothed by Dr. Gieseler with all the attractive charms of eloquence. 
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He recommends the adoption of it as a simple mode of explaining the 
coincidences and discrepancies between our first three Gospels. 

We agree with his remarks in opposition to an original written Gos- 
pel, or as he prefers to call it written Diegesis, but are by no means so 
ready to admit all he has premised in order to pave the way for his own 
theory. In particular, we protest against the assertion that no particular 
succession of the four Gospels has any historical support. The case is 
not so bad as that. Could the advocates of an original Gospel, oral or 
written, adduce such ancient evidence and authorities in support of their 
positions, as we presented in the outset of this investigation (Part II. ¢ 
1.) to serve as its basis, they would hardly be content that these appear- 
ances and statements should be considered as amounting to a probable 
hypothesis. The absence of pretension does not detract from their 
value. 

We will now state the principal features of the proposed hypothesis. 
For several years after our Lord’s death, the Apostles lived together in 
intimacy at Jerusalem. The subject of their conversation was their 
glorified Master ; the events of his life, as well as his discourses, were 
discussed by them, each in proportion to its importance considered in its 
bearing on the subject of a Messiah. In such discussions the memory 
of one was aided and corrected by that of another ; and thus the events 
and doctrines came to be accurately understood and firmly fixed in the « 
memory. 

Now when one of the apostles in presence of the rest imparted in- 
struction to those who were preparing to assist in preaching the gos- 
pel, what had been freely treated of in conversation received a histori- 
cal. form in consecutive narration. In order to prevent any distor- 
tions of facts in repeating them, the phraseology was determined, and 
with it likewise the thought. The apostles thus acquired a superin- 
tendence of the subject, and agreed among themselves in respect to the 
selection of such events as in point of dignity and other characteris- 
tics bore the stamp of the Messiah. In this way they formed a perma- 
nent doctrinal standard, which caused a uniform representation of the 
subjects which it treated. It comprehended the passages which are 
common to the first three of our Gospels. 

On the other hand, narratives were delivered to the novices above- 
mentioned with more or less of detail according to their various shades 
of importance, and in unimportant narratives the phraseology was less 
restricted. Sometimes, too, private recollections of the apostles crept 
into their discourses. Hence arose sundry variations in particular 
parts of the account. j 

The stereotype narrative thus formed was preserved and circulated 
only by oral communication. It was necessary that such novices of tal- 
ent as were designed for teachers should commit it to memory. It was 
repeated over to them until it was imprinted in their recollection. _ 

The language at first was Aramwan; but as Hellenists, likewise, 


a ‘Historiseh-kritischer Versuch tuber die Entstehung und frubesten Schicksale 
der schriftlichen Evangelien. By Dr. J. C. Gieseler. Leips. 1818. 
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were received into the church, the narrative was translated with the 
_same care into Greek. 

I cannot avoid repetition here and there, in calling to mind what I 
have before said, and in referring to positions which are subsequently, 
though not as yet, sustained by the requisite proof. I myself am 
likewise of opinion that the history of Jesus was for a long time propa- 
gated in the country where the events occurred by means of oral narra- 
tion; not, however, on the part of the apostles, but the people generally. 
On this account the apostles appealed to the common knowledge in re- 
gard to what had happened, in order to attain their ulterior purposes 
without unnecessary delay. (See below, 9 33.) So little had length of 
time been able to erase the recollection of these events from the minds 
of the people, that when Matthew wrote his history he could appeal to 
common report in behalf of what he said concerning the watch at the 
sepulchre. (28: 15.) 

In this way the apostles gained leisure for other purposes ; for incul- 
cating the Messianic dignity of Jesus and the necessity of conversion. 
Nothing but the Messianic dignity would serve as authority in the eyes 
of the Jews for innovations in religion. The principal concern was the 
establishment of the new religion ; the Messialiship only contained the au- 
thority for this, or the divine warrant. It was not itself the doctrine, but 
was the seal of the sacredness and obligatory nature of the doctrine, and 
it was only from accidental circumstances that it became the main idea 
of Matthew’s book, as the prevailing idea in John’s is that Jesus was the 
Son of God. Now although the occasion and object of the works of the 
other Evangelists were different, still the direction taken by the first 
writer had an influence on their productions; especially on that of 
Mark, and ina less degree on that of Luke. The evidence of this Messi- 
anic dignity was not contained in one or two facts merely, which it was 
necessary to relate, but in the whole life and actions of Jesus together, 
which were sufficiently attested by common report; e.g. in the fact 
that he sprang from the house of David, was born at Bethlehem, went 
about endued with miraculous power, healed grievous infirmities and 
diseases, &c. &c., and after being unjustly executed arose from the 
dead. To this latter circumstance alone they gave themselves as 
authority. The rest of the argument they made out by a comparison 
of the commonly known facts in the life of Jesus with the characteristics 
of the Messiah as stated by the prophets. In respect to the mode of 
teaching practised by the apostles, we refer a second time to our obser- 
vations on the introduction to Luke. (§ 33.) Now let it be consider- 
ed whether the supposition of an original historical Gospel, either oral 
or written, be compatible with this state of things. iy 

The proof that Jesus was the Messiah, was only introductory and pre- 
paratory to his doctrines. The main thing was his system for enno- 
bling human life and reforming the nations of the earth. ,Of this very 
little was retained or comprehended by the common people of Pales 
tine; for it is far easier to imprint amazing events on the recollection 
than words of moral wisdom. No rhapsodist could fix these in the 
hearts of men, by reciting narratives which he had committed to memo- 
ry. It was necessary, not merely that they should be repeated to others 
by the preacher of the faith, but that they should be deeply imprinted 
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on his own mind—should fill his whole soul. He had to address men, 
to exhort, warn, encourage, and rebuke them. This was the éoyov 
évayyéhiotov, (2 Tim. 4: 2—6,) the business of a teacher. It was no 
mechanical work, but one of free,voluntary action. What a superficial 
and derogatory idea of the task of preachers of the faith is entertained 
by those who make it to have consisted in declaiming a history which 
they had learned by heart! 

Supposing the apostles to have undertaken to communicate a narra- 
tive of the life of Jesus, it would, even without intention, have been al- 
tered in its form by repeated recital. In recitation it was not incum- 
bent on an apostle, even according to the hypothesis of Gieseler, to 
drive from his mind and consign to oblivion whatever his own memo- 
ry suggested. It was with them as with other men; frequent repetition 
of the narrative must have awakened recollection of circumstances and 
doctrines connected with the events, recollection of what preceded, 
what followed, and of similar facts, according to the well-known Jaws of 
mind. In this way the history must have acquired such fulness of de- 
tail in its particular parts, and grown to such bulk as a whole, that when 
it became necessary to publish it in writing, it might have appeared at 
once as a complete work, and a second, third, and even fourth historian 
would have been entirely needless. Ifany object that the apostles had 
not the ability to narrate of themselves what accidentally occurred to 
their recollection, let them consider that an ordinary man knows how to 
relate what he has himself seen, and learns the narrative by heart from 
frequent repetition. Z 

On the other hand, as the Messianic dignity of Jesus and his words 
were of chief importance, and the history of his life was never detailed, 
but, whenever it was necessary to make use of it, was assumed as known 
to the people, it could not but happen, as it did, that after the lapse of 
years only partial recollections, general and indefinite in respect to cir- 
cumstances, would be awakened in the minds of those who undertook 
to write the narrative of Christ’s life, and that an exact representation 
of facts could be recovered only gradually and by means of several 
writers, each stating his own impressions. 

The objection against a written Gospel] which we made above, (§ 20,) 
drawn from the life of Paul, applies likewise to an oral Diegesis. When 
Barnabas, and with him Paul, undertook to preach in Antioch, the for- 
mer must certainly have had by heart the original Gospel, if there was 
any such, and Paul must have learned it from him. How, then, did it 
happen that Paul, after having already met with great and conscious 
success as an apostle in Asia Minor, felt the necessity of conferring 
with the apostles at Jerusalem on points of doctrine, that he might not 


labor in vain? (Galat. 2: 1,2.) No hesitation on these points could |.’ 
well have arisen had he learned and preached an oral Gospel. Now +f 


there was not any such standard Gospel at that time, it was not formed 
until it was too late. yi 

These general arguments might perhaps suffice; but, not to dismiss 
the matter too hastily, we will say something further against a few essen- 
tial parts of the hypothesis as it is presented. col 

It undertakes to explain both the coincidence and variation of the 
first three Gospels by the character of the-oral Diegesis. To accom- 
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plish this the following positions are assumed : the more important parts 
were recounted oftener and with more precision than those which were 
less important; whence arose coincidence in regard to the former while 
in regard to the latter more freedom was allowed the Diegetes. Now 
we might, on the contrary, cite instances in which the most important 
events were not recounted so often or with such precision as to preclude 
variation in the narrative of the Evangelists. As, however, it would be 
necessary first to settle the question of the importance of a particular 
account, we will select one which will need no previous discussion. I 
do not fear contradiction when I consider the resurrection as the most 
important event in the whole history. And this very event was not thus 
recounted, even in substance, still less in any precise phraseology, as is 
proved by the visit of the woman to the sepulchre. We do not deny 
that Jesus was often the subject of conversation among his disciples af- 
ter he was glorified; but if from their conversations a regular narrative 
had been gradually formed for use in preaching, the details of this part of 
the history would have been fixed with extreme precision while the 
witnesses were yet together. This was evidently not the case; the 
whole was entrusted to each one’s individual knowledge. Our mode 
of explaining the facts in the case is this: the apostles had seen and 
spoken with our Lord many times after he arose from the dead, and 
were so certain of the resurrection that they did not trouble themselves 
very much (at least to inform each other) in regard to the circumstan- 
ces by which the fact first became known. 

It is supposed that the further oral propagation (wagadoocs) of the 
Diegesis, which had thus originated in the conversations of the apostles, 
was effected in the following way. Persons were sought for who were 
qualified for the ministry, and were made to imprint the whole literally 
on the memory from hearing it frequently repeated. Were the supposi- 
tion merely that a few prayers or short narratives were te be learned by 
heart literally, it might be reasonable; but the case is different in res- 
pect to an entire Gospel, or the passages common tothe first three Gos- 
pels, which must have formed a history, to say the least, as large as our 
Gospel by Mark. In sucha case, there would be room for applying 
what was said by the head of the Spartan council to the Athenian orator : 
I did not comprehend the close of your speech, and, before you reached 
the close, I had forgotten the beginning. It must have been necessary 
for the learner to have heard the Diegesis so often and with such rigo- 
rous attention that he would have learned it ten times more easily from 
a written document, and for the narrator to repeat it over so often that 
it would have been ten times more easy for him to have dictated or writ- 
ten it; so that we are left in doubt which would have been placed in the 
most vexatious situation by such impolitic management. 

This difficulty was felt by the learned proposer of the hypothesis, and 
he imposed upon himself by his learning, without succeeding in justify- 
ing his supposition. The examples to which he appeals do not prove 
what he imagines they do. The prayers of the communion-service and 
the symbolum fidei bear no comparison with such a task; neither dothe 
early recollections of Ireneus. Just as little do the Mishnaioth, or 
dsvtsgwoetc, which were only single laws or short decisions of casuis- 
tical questions, particularly the decisions of Hillel, Shammai and Akiba, 
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and even these were written down by the pupils and afterwards com- 
mitted to memory. 'They were collected together from such records of 
them by R. Judah Hakkadosh. Few decisions are of as early a date as 
the time of the Asmoneans. It will not be expected that we should 
credit the pretended traditions from Mt. Sinai. There still remain two 
facts, however, on which the whole matter depends. Gregory relates 
of the paralytic Servulus, that, though unable to read, he acquired a 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures according to the measure of his abil- 
ity by hearing them read. (Homil. XV. in Evang.§ 5.) But the fath- 
er says nothing about a literal commitment to memory. The passage 
from Augustine, and that alone, isstrictly in point. He states (De Doctr. 
Christ. L. I. § 4,) that the Egyptian monk Antonius was said to have 
learned the Sacred Scriptures by heart, from merely hearing them (au- 
diendo memoriter tenuisse.) But Augustine refers the reader to com- 
mon report, (predicatur,) for the truth of which he does not vouch. 
Commendable caution ; for Antonius could not only read and write, but 
was even himself an author. 


§ 28. 


Will it be much amiss for us, after driving about a long time in the 
unfathomable space of conjecture, once more to plant our feet on histor- 
ical ground, and, instead of devising something unreal, apply the prin- 
ciples of true criticism to the real facts before us? What is there then 
which forbids us to consider Matthew as an independent writer ? 

Even if the existence of some previous biography of Jesus could be 
rendered probable, it would not have been proved that Matthew drew 
from it; and still less should we be entitled to take this for granted, for 
that would be to doubt whether one who was himself an eye-witness was 
original in the narrative he presents. 

Respecting such a doubt as this, one really knows not what to say. 
Once people were in the habit of thinking pretty much as follows on 
this subject. When phenomena of sense are in question, they rest, so far 
as they are considered merely as such, on the warranty of the senses ; 
and when our own senses are not within the horizon of the phenomenon, 
we refer to the senses of a third person, and know that the highest proof 
of the existence of something perceptible is the perception of the per- 
ceiver. From this principle, it was thought, proceeded the chief rule 
in historical criticism, viz. that when I was not myself at the scene of the 
occurrences and did not receive the impression of them through my own 
senses, | must refer for a knowledge of them to the perception of an- 
other who was a spectator, to the eye-witness, and with him all further 
question in respect to historical phenomena, considered as such, is to 
be discontinued. Thus Matthew is to be considered as original in his 
narration, in every case in which he was an eye-witness. | : 

There are, however, but few facts in his book from which history ex- 
cludes him; of all that took place after he was called to be an apostle 
only two of which he was not a witness with others, viz. the transfigu- 
ration on the mount and the occurrence in the house of Jairus. Inev- 
ery other case he was wera toy dwdexa, and was as well acquainted as 
either of the twelve with what occurred in Galilee, to which his narra- 
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tive is exclusively confined, with the exception of the account of the 
passion, the scene of which was Jerusalem, where however he, as well 
as the other apostles, abode at the time. 

This alone might show him to be original in his narration, viz. that his 
book contains nothing which did not take place while he was present 
or near at hand; that he does not overstep the boundaries of Galilee, 
his native region, leaving unnoticed all that occurred in Judea, which 
was at a distance from his position. 

II. Were any one toseek for some remoter source of the Memorabil- 
ja of Socrates than Xenophon, and to boast of the following position as 
the sagacious result of his researches, viz. that Xenophon found these 
Memorabilia already in existence, and perhaps had the merit of im- 
proving them somewhat in point of style, or (according to another hypoth- 
esis) that he compiled them from fragmentary and detached accounts, 
how would such a supposition be received? He was a disciple of the 
celebrated philosopher, whom Socrates met and attached to himself as 
Jesus did Matthew. From that time forward, with the exception ofa 
few hours when Socrates drank the cup of poison, he was an eye-wit- 
ness of his actions, his companion and friend. When he communicates 
to us the circumstances of the philosopher’s life from that period, it is 
necessary that we should know him to have been totally incapable of 
such a composition, before we can be justified in referring his narrative 
to any one but himself. 

Just so in regard to the disciple of Jesus; it must be proved that he 
had not ability adequate to this production. But which of the twelve, to 
judge from his condition and calling, would be likely to write such a 
work with more facility than he? Must not a portttor and official 
receiver of the customs, who was brought by his occupation into exten- 
sive intercourse with the world, have possessed more experience in wri- 
ting than fishermen and the like? 

Does the production exhibit evidence of greater acquirements than 
we should expect him to have possessed? Does it presuppose exalted 
and extensive views, taste, and a classical style? With the exception 
of some Jewish reading, the tone of the whole of his history is that of 
an unlearned and artless narrative; there is exhibited a penury of lan- 
guage and an ignorance of its grammatical rules, and invariably the 
open, unpretending manner of an ordinary man, whose circumstances 
had learned him how to read and write. 

Now, how can we be justified in passing over the eye-witness, an 
eye-witness capable in every respect, and going without scruple beyond 
the original narrator, in order to provide a source for his narrative 
et a itself and all its characteristics lies wholly in the region of 

ction : 


§ 24. 


Still it is insisted that traces of such an earlier original Gospel are 
found, and that in the works of Justin Martyr.! As the citations of this 


1 J. Severin Vater has instituted a critical inquiry concerning the books pro- 
posed as the sources ofour Gospels, in the following work: “De Evangeliis 
que ante Evangelia canonica in usu ecclesie Christiane fuisse dicuntur. Re- 
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father have thus become connected with the investigation in regard to 
the sources of the first three Gospels, we must consent to make a few 
remarks upon them. 

Justin was in the habit of demonstrating the whole of Christianity 
from the Old Testament. In the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, whom 
he wishes to convert, New Testament occurrences are pointed out by 
him in Moses and the prophets, as being all there foretold, and he then 
relates with freedom and in his own language the corresponding facts 
in the New Testament, for the purpose of comparison. But he could 
not proceed in this way in respect to the prophecies, the precise phra- 
seology of which was considered and treated by the Jew as of the ut- 
most importance, and the signification of which he took infinite pains 
to discover. In the one case he had to adhere to the phraseology, 
while in the other he related the facts, independently of the particular 
language of the historian. 

His procedure is the same in his Larger Apology. He wishes to 
prove to the Roman people, that everything respecting Jesus and his 
fortunes was predicted in the prophets, and enters into protracted expla- 
nations in regard to these Jewish oracles. For he, as well as his pupil 
Tatian, entertained the idea that all the knowledge of Thales, Socra- 
tes, Plato, and other ancient philosophers, was only borrowed from 
Moses and the sacred books of the Jews ; and of this they both attempted 
to convince the Greeks and Romans in works written expressly for the 
purpose, the former in his dyog magauverixos noog” EkAnvac, the lat- 
ter in an address entitled simply J/vog /Anves, Whenever in the 
Apology of Justin the doctrines of Christianity and the history of its 
founder were mentioned, they were presented by him in his own style 
of narrative, without strict adherence to the phraseology of the histori- 
cal books, and frequently in a purer diction. 

We shall be completely convinced that he has taken great license in 
citing from the New Testament, if we compare with each other such 
passages as are twice quoted in his works. In the 17th chapter of 
the Dialogue with Trypho, he quotes thus: yeygontae . . . oval viv 
youupareis nal Dageooiot, vnoxgirat, ore gnodenarovre 70 40v00- 
Mov, wai TO Myyavoy, tHY Oé uyanny tov PEov zal LyV xOLOLW ou xa- 
TUVOEITE. Tugpou HELOVLOMEVOL, ecwdev GF aLvOMEVOL woatol, eowmdey 
Oé yeuovrEs Ootéwy VEO, Kai rors, HOGMMATELOLY, OVEL YmiY Youu 
MOTEIS, OTE TAS hes EYEE, Kul autol ovx ELOEOYEDDE, HAL TOUS 
ELOEQYOMEVOUS AWAVETE, OONYOL tugaol. ; In the same work, 112th chap- 
ter, he cites these words thus : EGY O MMETEQOS ZVOLOS . . . THpOE 
nenoviapevor, CaPEy PaLvouEevor gaint, ual eomder VEUOVTES OOTEWY 
VEXOWY, TO NOVOGMOY OLODEXATOUITES, Ty dé xaunlov xaronivorres, 
rugihol ddnyot. In the 35th chapter of this Dialogue he quotes thus : 
eine. . . Gvaoryoovrae moAhod wevdoxororor xal wpevdoanoorodor, 
noi nodhovs ray aLoray nhavijoovee; but in the 82d chap. éime. . . Ore 
WEVOONQODHTAL KUL WEvOO ZOLGT OE mohhot Eni TW OVOMATL MOV TAGEhEr- 
corre, xai nodhovs mhavjoovos. In his Larger Apology, 16th chapter, 
MOAAOL EQOVOL (LOL, ZUQLE,ZUQLE, OU TH OW OVOMATL EFOYOMEY HOU ETIOMEY 


giomont. 1812.” 4to., to which I refer the rather because this learned man has re- 


viewed with acknowledged ability all those hypotheses which my plan would 
not permit me to notice. 
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not Ouvawers é émoujoamer, nod vote £00) HUTOIS anoymgerte an guov éoye- 
TOU TNS avoulas ; and in his Dialogue, chapter 76, nob moAhot éoovot 
£108, uv OLE, HUGLE, gv tO OM ovomate éqayousr, nai éniouer, xal MQ0- 
EPETEVOOUEY Koel ‘Sauudvec éEePohouev. Kai éoo avtors” amoxwosire 
or éuov. In the Apology, chapter 15, xol TOV Hliov avtov avatéhhee 
éni awagtr@dous xai Ounatous nar NOvHYOUS | ; In his Dialogue, chapter 
96, the same passage, : tov tov macov avrov avatéhhovi a ént ayooio- 
TOUS xal Oixaiovs, nal Bozyovre ént ooloug not movn gous. In the 
Apology, chapter 16, nal meocehOort0g avr@ TLVv0s, nat elmovtos, 

Ovducnude aya, aenolvaro Atyor, ovdeis cya00S, el un Hovos 0 
.B80s, 0 Mowoag ta navta; in the Dialogue, chapter 101, Aeyovros 
QUT TLVvOG, dWeouahe dyad, ane HOLVUTO, tl ME Aéyets cya0or, ic 
éOTLy ayadoc, 0 TATHO OU, 0 éy TOS oveavore. 

The passages here adduced are sufficient to prove that Justin did not 
maintain uniformity in all his works, nor even in the same work, in re- 
spect to his citations from the New "Testament: that he only confined 
himself to the sense, often with very little anxiety about the expression, 
though introducing some individual words employed in the New Testa- 
ment; that he united together separate and distinct clauses, and ar- 
ranged them sometimes in one order and sometimes in another, accord- 
ing to his fancy or as best suited his purpose. 

Whoever desires to see a more extended example of his free style of 
narration may find one further on in the Appendix respecting the gen- 
uineness of the first two chapters of Matthew, § 74. 

Now it is certainly true, that if we bring together all such citations, 
with the supposition that they were made literally, and, when they 
are inconsistent with each other, overlook the circumstance, and per- 
haps consider those which evince most license as the true text, and, more- 
over, admit the assertion that they were all taken from a single book, 
and unite them together accordingly, we shall obtain in this way a book 
which bears resemblance sometimes to one and sometimes to another 
of our first three Gospels, and is identica! with neither. 

To this book, thus happily discovered, the priority is now boldly giv- 
en, and then it is clear that the citations of Justin, even when they 
agree literally with one of our Gospels, were not taken from them, but 
that of necessity our Evangelists borrowed from ‘this earlier book or 
original Gospel those sentences and passages in which we sometimes 
find a substantial and even literal agreement with Justin’s work. This 
is nearly the process by which this discovery has been attained ; these 
are the strict critical principles by which its accuracy is placed beyond 
doubt. 

The passages before compared with each other may determine wheth- 
er we can acknowledge as correct the position on which the whole mat- 
ter rests, viz. that Justin has always cited his notices of the life of Je- 
sus in astrictly literal manner. What, therefore, is the fate of the whole 
series of conclusions deduced from this, needs no further elucidation. 

Here we might stop, and consider that we had done all which could 
be required of usin a polemical point of view; yet some may perhaps de- 
sire a few further observations in addition to the requisite refutation. 

Justin calls the sources from which he derived the acts and doctrines 
of Jesus, anouryuovevucto,on account of a partiality for the term, 
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which he acquired from the Platonic school to which he once belonged. 
He should, to be sure, have called them aouvyuovevuata Xoucrov, as 
Xenophon’s enournuovevuare obtained from the person who was the 
subject of the narrative the title dnouvyuovevuatu Swxoatovs. Jus- 
tin, however, derives their name from the writers who composed them, 
and calls them invariably anouvyuoveruatu tov anootdAwy. He ex- 
presses himself very clearly on this point in his, Dialogue, ehap. 88, ws 
NMEOLOTEQAY TO AYLOY MVELUK ENLATHVOL EM AUTOY, EYOUWaY OF A00- 
todos aucou tov Xgeotou yur. He here evidently recognises sev- 
eral authors. 

Instead of this expression he sometimes, moreover, uses the term 
Gospel in the singular number: 7 ¢s written in the Gospel, and, as his 
opponent expresses himself in the Dialogue: in the so-called Gospel, év 
TM évayyshio yéyountar—év tw heyousyw evayyehiw. (chaps. 10 and 
100.) He probably, however, speaks in accordance with the custom of 
the fathers of the 2d and 3d centuries, who considered the works of 
the four Evangelists as only one Gospel; for though distinguished in- 
deed as respects their authors, they are not as to their subject, and hence 
are only év evayyéhioy Ova TETTAQWY OF a TETOQMOLPOY EVayyEedwoV ev 
évl avevjuart, quadriforme evangelium in uno spiritu etc. (Comp. Part 
I. 9 47. : 

ta “aioe place he is still more clear on this point. In his Larger 
Apology he speaks of the Gospels in the plural number, (chap. 67.) 
oi mOOTOAE Ev TOIS YEVOMEVOLS UM GUTOY aNOUYNUOVEL AOL, & KOhéI- 
tat evayyéhea, OUTS Magédwxav. As the expression 1a evayyedea, the 
Gospels, was never used in ancient or modern times in speaking of but 
one book, it is here decisive of the fact that Justin not only knew 
of several different writers, but of several different works with this ti- 
tle. 

The expression, ¢nouvyuoveduata tov anoorddey, occurs about 
fourteen times in Justin’s citations. On one occasion he uses a remark- 
able variation from this expression, where he mentions the change of 
Peter’s name and those of Zebedee’s children: “this,” says he, “is 
written in his (i. e. Peter’s) memoirs,” év rolg amouvnuovevpuoey autor. 
He had already spoken of Peter’s change of name, (Dial. c. 100,) re- 
ferring simply to the axouynuoverwata tov anootodwy, in which it 
was related that Jesus gave Simon the surname of Peter, after he had 
acknowledged him to be the sonof God. When, however, he mentions 
the sons of Zebedee likewise, who were surnamed sons of thunder, he 
changes the form of citation and observes: this is stated in his (Peter’s) 
memoirs. (Dial. c. 106.) ary 

He thus clearly distinguishes the memoirs of Peter from those of oth- 
er apostles, and, as we have already observed, (§ 14,) the account of 
the sons of thunder is to be found only in Mark, whose book, as far as 
respected those parts of the history which were peculiar to it alone, was 
referred by the ancients wholly to Peter. _ 

Among hiscitations there is another case in which he gives a particular 
explanation of his usual form of citation. He refers as usual to the 
anouynuoveruace, but extends the adjunct anoorodwy, which he al- 
ways subjoins, by saying that they were composed by the apostles and 
those éxelvous magaxodovdnoavrwy, who were their companions in 
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the business of teaching: év yao 1079 anomynmovermuou, & gnue UnO 
LOY GnostOhwy uvtov xal Tay éxelvous TagaxohovOnoavrmy ovr- 
rerayOat, Ore Wows woe PoouBor xarEeyEtto avrov EVv{OMEVOY HK. T. A. 
Now who were the mugaxodovOjoartes ? On this point we are not 
left in the dark : according to the ancients, Mark was the axoiovdog, 
éounvevs, or sectator Petri, and Luke, likewise, an axohouGos, comes, 
sectator apostoli. Thus what Justin says of the memoirs, that they 
were composed by apostles and their companions, exactly applies to our 
Gospels. And it further deserves special notice, that in this passage in 
which Justin subjoins the explanation that the axourvyuovevuata were 
not written by the apostles only, but by their companions likewise, he 
cites from one of these companions, viz. Luke, the words: idgw¢ woe 
Podusoe xareyeico avtou evyouevov. (22: 44. Dial. c. 103.) . 

These anouvnuovevuata, then, were not by one individual; they 
were several Gospels written by apostles and companions of apostles, as 
is the case with our own. When Justin mentions Peter’s memoirs, 
he quotes Mark; when he mentions the companions of the ‘Apostles, in 
reference to these memoirs, he quotes a passage from Luke. Matthew 
we shall discover in his other citations. 

He in one place refers to his former declarations concerning the Lo- 
gos, of whom he often speaks, and says in his free manner that the 
only-begotten of the Father, the Logos who proceeded from him, after- 
wards became man, as we learn from the memoirs, «x0 tay anouyn- 
povevuatwv.' The doyos, the novoyevns, the dy9owmnos yevouevos is 


1 Dial.cum Tryph.c.105 Movoysv2s ydo ore Fy ta xatol trav blu obtos, 
Ldiws && adtod Adyos noi Oivapus yevdusvoc, ai VOTEQOY & ye wos duet tis 
mogdivov YEVOMEVOS, WE and THY aomynuovstuatoY EudTouEY , TeCEOnAWOR. 
The question respecting Justin’s memoirs may be regarded as settled by the 
careful investigation of an estimable scholar, Geo. Ben. Winer in his Einla- 
dung ad orationem muneris adeundi causa. Erlang. 1819. ‘ Justinum M. Evan- 
geliis canonicis usum fuisse ostenditur.’”’ Appropriate remarks on this subject 
may be found in Dr. J. P. Mynster’s work : “‘ Ueber den Gebrauch unserer Eyan- 
gelien in den Schriften Justins des M. Koph. 1819.’ In this work, however, he 
does not confine himself to the Gospels, but shows that Justin made use of other 
writings of the New Testament, and among other cases, notwithstanding the free- 
dom of his manner, we can recognise 2 Thess. 2: 3, in Tryph. ch. 110. dcay xed 6 
THs amootdosws avIowmos x. T. 4.3 Coloss. 1. 15. rewrdroxog madone atiosws 
Tryph. ch. 138, and Gal. 4: 12. 5: 20, 21. ad Gree. Orat. near the end=Hetit. 
Olshausen has in a general manner pointed out our Gospels in Justin’s citations 
in “ Die Echtheit der vier kanonischen Evangelien. Konigsb. 1823.” p. 286 
seq. Yet he has made too little account of Justin’s license in using the Gospels 
whichis undeniably clear whenever he cites the same passage two or three 
times; and on the other hand he attributes too much to the corruption of Mss 
In supposing from the resemblance of a few expressions that Justin made use of 
the Jewish Gospel likewise, (p. 329,) he was preceded by Dr. Paulus in the 
“Theol. exeg. Conversatorium,” I. Lief., ‘‘ Uber die Enstehungsart der drey ers- 
ten Evangelien.’’ “ Ob das Evangelium Justins des M. das Evangelium der He- 
braer gewesen sey.” Heidelb. 1822. p. 52 seq. Though I am forced to be very 
concise, it will be of use to clear up a passage in Justin from which inferences 
have been frequently made, but which is constantly misunderstood. 'The mis- 
take originates in the punctuation. Atchapter 98 of the Dial. cum Tryph 
Justin begins to comment on Psalm XXT, (Heb. Ps. XXII,) and proceeds verse 
by verse to explain the whole of Christ. In chap. 106 he comes to verse 23d : 
ny joowae TO Bvouc Gov tois adsAqois wor, ev uéow exxdnolos Surjow os, and his 
explanation of it extends from &y wéow tow ddeleuy (i. e. cay drrootdAwy,) as far as 
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described with sufficient distinctness in the Memoirs which we have 
by John. With this should be connected a passage to which Dr. 
Paulus and Dr. Mynster have referred. After Justin has in his 
manner conducted through some chapters an argument from the Old 
Testament against Trypho in respect to the existence of an éx #00 
yéyevnuevy Ovvuues soyexy, who is called eds, xcgeos, and Aoyos, 
(ch. 61, and 62,) he asserts (ch. 63,) that his blood was not formed 
from the seed of men, tov aiuarog avtou ove é§ avdownelov oneguatos 
—ahh é% Sehijmatog Mov; in which we may recognise the words of 
John 1: 18, though the application is forced. After thus deducing the 
original memoir we can more easily recognise: zal viog, 0 Aoyos— 
ougnonomdes avPounos yéyovey. (Larger Apol. ch. 82.) Ando doy- 
oS—oré tyr aeyny OL avtOU navta éxtvos. (Second Apol. ch. 6.) 

The fragment from the conversation with Nicodemus, (John 3: 3 seq. 
Larger Apol. ch. 61.) which was pointed out by Lardner, no one can 
fail to recognise, except intentionally. 


§ 25. 


We may then peaceably recur to our old position, viz. that Matthew 
was an original writer, and Mark copied from him; but the peculiar 
plan and purposes of the latter, and the mode in which he availed him- 
self of his predecessor’s work can be unfolded only in the progress of 
our investigation. They agree together in their selection of facts, for 
the most part likewise in their arrangement of them, in phraseology, 
and, moreover, in dividing all the acts of Jesus, related by them after 
his return from the temptation, into four yournies which he took from 
the place of his abode into various regions, exclusive of his last journey 
to the place of his passion. 

We will try what information we can derive from a more extended 
consideration of these journies. 


Fiest Journey. 


Matthew. Mark. 


I. Jesus enters the synagogue 
at Capernaum, and cures a man 
possessed with a devil. 

I. Jesus heals a leper with the 
injunction that he should tell no 
man. 
II. He is met by the Centurion, 
whose servant he heals. 
IiI. He enters Peter’s house. II. He enters Peter’s house. 


ove coravedsIn, Then begins a new sentence in which he proves from the me- 
moirs that vpvjow og applies to Christ, for he sang with his disciples while he 
lived: zal wer’ airay dudyor, Yurynoe Toy Osdv, ws Ev TOLS GToYHWovErwaoL « ; 
which is true; see Matth. 26: 30, «od vuvyodvtss e&Adov. Perhaps I may 
have occasion to speak further of Justin. 
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Matthew. : Mark. 

III. He heals a leper. with the 
injunction that he should tell no 
man. 

IV. A certain scribe desires to 
follow Jesus, and is sent away. 
V. Jesus enters the country of 
the Gadarenes, heals two possess- 
ed with devils, and returns. 
"Oey sig tyv idiav mole. Tladev sionddeveis Karsgvaovm. 


(Matth. 9: 1.) (Mark 2: 1.)- 
Seconp Journey. 
Matthew. Mark. 

I. Four men bring to Jesus one I. Four men bring to Jesus one 
sick of the palsy. sick of the palsy. 

II. Jesus calls Matthew. II. Jesus calls Matthew. 

III. The disciples of John fast; ILI. The disciples of John fast ; 
those of Jesus do not. those of Jesus do not. 


IV. Jesus heals the daughter of 
Jairus, and a woman who had an 
issue of blood. 
V. Jesus chooses himself disci- 
ples and sends them forth. 
VI. John sends his disciples to 
inquire of Jesus. 
VII. Jesus goes through the IV. Jesus goes through the corn 


corn with his disciples. with his disciples. 
Kai merahas énsider, HAGEV Elo Koi slonkGe madwy sig thy OVvr- 
thy ouvayayny QUEM. ayoyny. 
(Matth, 12: 9.) (Mark 3: 1.) 
Tuirp Journey. 
Matthew. Mark. 
I. A man with a withered hand JI. A man with a withered hand 
is healed. is healed. 
II. Jesus chooses himself disci- 
ples. 
If. Jesus is said to heal through __ III. He is said to heal through 
Beelzebub. Beelzebub. 


III. The scribes and Pharisees 
require a sign. 
IV. The mother and brethren IV. The mother and brethren of 
of Jesus arrive. Jesus arrive. 
V. Jesus teaches in parables. V. Jesus teaches in parables. 
VI. Jesus comes into the country 
of the Gadarenes, and heals one 
possessed with a devil. 
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Matthew. Mark. 


VII. Jesus heals the daughter of 
Jairus, and the woman with the is- 
sue of blood. 

‘Lev sig thy naroida. 
(Mark 6: 1.) 


“LLG ov gig thy naroida adrov. 


(Matth. 13: 54.) 


The difference between Mark and Matthew in these three Journeys, 
arises mostly from the different positions assigned by them to the en- 
trance into the country of the Gadarenes; Matthew placing it at the 
close of the first excursion, and Mark at the close of the third. If we 
take it out of its place in Matthew, and give it the position it has in 
Mark, and then set aside the events No. II and IV, which Mark has 
omitted to mention in any part of his book, the first Journey is the same 
in both. 

In the second Journey they coincide, except as respects the events 
Matth. IV, V, VI. This difference, likewise, depends in part on the 
difference in regard to the voyage to Gadaris. For in both, the story 
of the daughter of Jairus is so placed, as to show that the incident oc- 
curred not long after this voyage. As Matthew places this at the end of 
the first, and Mark at the end of the third Journey, the event which 
took place not long after the voyage is likewise differently placed in 
both. Mark is wholly silent respecting the inquiry made by John’s dis- 


ciples. 


If now we remove No. V. in Matthew further along into the 


third journey, there is a perfect coincidence between the two writers. 


Fourtrsa Journey. 


Matthew. 


I. The prophet is without honor 
in his own country. 


Il. Herod believes that John has 
risen from the dead. 


III. Five thousand are fed. 

IV. Jesus walks on the sea, ap- 
pears upon it to the apostles, and 
goes to Gennesaret. 

V. The disciples of Jesus eat 
with unwashen hands. 

VI. Jesus goes into the - region 
of Tyre: story of the woman of 
Canaan. 

VII. Four thousand are fed. 

VIII. A sign is demanded of 
Jesus. 

IX. The apostles forget to take 
bread with them. rs 


Mark. 


I. The prophet is without honor 
in his own country. 

II. Jesus sends forth his disci- 

les. 

III. Herod believes that John 
has risen from the dead. 

IV. The disciples of Jesus re- 
turn from their mission. 

V. Five thousand are fed. 

VI. Jesus walks on the sea, ap- 
pears upon it to the apostles, and 
goes to Gennesaret. 

VII. The disciples of Jesus eat 
with unwashen hands. 

VIII. Jesus goes into the region 
of Tyre: story of the woman of 
Canaan. 

IX. Four thousand are fed. 

X. A sign is demanded of Je- 
sus. 

XI. The apostles forget to take 
bread with them. 
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Matthew. Mark. 


XII. A blind man is brought to 
Jesus at Bethsaida. 
X. Jesus asks: Whom do men XIII. Jesus asks: Whom deo 


say that Il am? men say that I am? 

XI. Transfiguration on the XIV. Transfiguration on the 
mount. mount. 

XII. The apostles cannot heala XV. The apostles cannot heal a 
man possessed of a devil. man possessed of a devil. 
Ed@oveoy 08 avraveig Konegva- Kai jAdev sic Kaneovaovum. 

oun. (Matthew 17: 24.) (Mark 9: 33.) 


In this Journey Mark varies from Matthew in separating the sending 
away of the disciples from their election, with which it is connected by 
Matthew, as represented in No. V. of the second Journey. Mark 
makes the former an independent event, and then after an interval in- 
forms us particularly of their return and what they had done. Indeed 
Matthew seems to have connected these events more on account of their 
relationship, than from regard to chronological order. 

Matthew, moreover, has twice related the fact that certain persons 
desired of Jesus a sign, here and in the third Journey No. III. Mark 
has omitted it the first time and mentioned it only here. The event 
No. XII in Mark, is peculiar to him, not being found anywhere in 
Matthew. 

Such is their coincidence up to the history of the passion, which be- 
gins at this point in both books. When Jesus departed from Caperna- 
um the next time, he went to meet his death. 


§ 26. 


Now why did Mark treat the order of events in his predecessor’s 
work with so much freedom, and in several instances follow a different 
arrangement? ‘There must have been an object and reason for this pro- 
cedure, for it could only have been from design that an occurrence was 
removed from its position and placed in a different connexion. 

How, e. g., could it happen that he should have disjoined and distin- 
guished as two separate occurrences the selection of the apostles and 
their being sent forth into the world, presenting the latter in a totally 
different connexion, although they are united in Matthew, unless for the 
sake of observing their natural order and arranging them as they actu- 
ally took place? 

He was still more precise: a part of the discourse, which, according 
to Matthew, Jesus then made to his disciples, he separates from the rest, 
and does not introduce till the time when Jesus, before his death, dis- 
closes to his disciples their future fate. The passage alluded to is the 
following : 
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Matth. X. 19 seq. Mark XIII. 11 seq. 
“Otay 58 napadidacw tude, “Otay 8 ayaywow tues 
' : ragadwavtec, 
LR mEQLULPHONTE 44) TOOMEOL VATS 
MHS H TL AednoNTE’ TL Acdjonte, 
dodjoetae vag duiv undé welerats* ALO dav SoOF tiv 
éy éusyy TH OG, év exsivy TH WO, 
a 2 dodgoete * 2 ¢ Touto hoheite * 
OU 7aQ Uusic éots 0b haloiytes, ov vag éots Uwusic of hadovytee, 
alka To mvsiuc tots TATOOS ahha tO nvetua TO HyLoY. 
ULaY, 
0 hodovy év iuiy. 
Hagadecs 0& adeAqog adehpoy Tapadaoe 53 adedpog adshpor 
sig Favator, : sig Fovatoy, 
HOLL TLUTHO TExVOY * HOLL LATINO TEXVOY * 
wob ELAVATTATOVTUL TExVEE HOLL ELUYUOTHOOVTML TEXVO 
ént yovets él yovets 
xat Fouvarocover KvTOvVE. not Favatacovory ators" 
Kat tosoF:_ wicotvmevor not toeoFe ULcovusror © 
bm0 navtwy, Suc TO OVOUe Mov Uno martTwY, Sve TO OVOUG MoU’ 
6 08 tnoustvas sis téhos, 6 08 Unousivas sig TELOS, 
ovtos ow PioEtat. ovtos owOjoET HL. 


We see that the discourse is the same in both, and the phraseology 
almost entirely. Now what could have induced Mark to take these 
words from their connexion in Matthew and place them elsewhere, ex- 
cept the intention of giving them their proper chronological position ? 
Considering their purport, they certainly stand in a more appropriate 
connexion in Mark than in Matthew. 

Mark has taken single sentences from the sermon on the mount as 
given in Matthew and connected them with other occasions, events and 
discourses; e. g. Matth. 6: 14. Mark 11: 25, 26. Matth. 5: 15. Mark 
4: 21. Matth. 5: 13. Mark 9:50. Matth. 7: 2. Mark 4:24. This at- 
tention and care in giving single sentences of this sermon another sit- 
uation, cannot be better explained than by supposing him to have aim- 
ed at relating every thing in the order in which it occurred, while, on 
the contrary, Matthew has given at the outset of Jesus’ ministry ina 
systematic form and at one view what our Lord may have uttered on the 
most various occasions. 

This purpose of our author is clearly manifest in the case of the voyage 
to Gadaris, as well as other cases. Matthew mentions this at the 
end of the first Journey, while by Mark it is removed along to the 
end of the third. The latter affixes to the occurrence a definite deter- 
mination of time, which makes it clear that he designed to adhere to 
the chronological order. Jesus taught by the sea-shore in parables, 
and a great multitude surrounded him. (Mark 4:1.) After the con- 
clusion of this discourse in parables, he adds (Mark 4: 35,) that the 
passage over to Gadaris took place év éxelvy 17 7utog, awlas yevou- 
évys, at evening on the same day. Now it is true that the expression 
éy éxelvy tH Hueo¢ in the Evangelists is indefinite, but the annexed no- 
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tice of the particular part of the day, owe, shows that we are to take 
the passage as an accurate designation of time. The circumstance 
that Jesus was withdrawn from the multitude and carried over ina ship 
(4: 36,) proves the connexion of the passage across with the event im- 
mediately preceding, viz. the instruction given by Jesus in parables;to 
the multitude by the sea-side. 

In the second Journey, after the voyage to Gadaris, Matthew narrates 
without any definite designation of time, (when he has related a few 
other occurrences,) the cure of the daughter of Jairus and the woman 
with the issue of blood. (9: 18.) Mark, who refers them to the close 
of the third excursion, designates with precision the time when they oc- 
curred and their connexion, asserting that they occurred directly after 
the voyage to Gadaris, by saying that the father of the child came 
to Jesus when they had landed on their return, etc. (5: 21, 22.) 

We hence perceive that he took the actual succession of things as his 
guide in the plan of his history, and distributed events according to 
their chronological order. 


§ 27. 


Moreover, he differs from his predecessor in his mode of representing 
occurrences; he is almost always more copious as to the particular cir- 
cumstances attending each event. From this exactness and attention 
to minute points his narrative is more complete and vivid. E. g. Mat- 
thew relates the story of the woman who had an issue of blood, rather 
in the style of a summary than of a regular narrative: ‘“A woman 
which was diseased with an issue of blood twelve years, came behind 
him and touched the hem of his garment; for she said within herself, 
If T may but touch his garment, I shall be whole. But Jesus turned 
him about ; and, when he saw her, he said, Daughter, be of good comfort ; 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” Mark, on the contrary, takes note of 
the minutest circumstances. He was better acquainted with the condi- 
tion and wretchedness of the diseased woman. During twelve years 
all the art of physicians had been exerted for her relief to no purpose, 
she had wasted all her substance, and her sufferings were evidently in- 
creasing ; which latter circumstance essentially enhances the wonder, as 
well as the beneficence, of so speedy a cure. She heard of Jesus, and, 
approaching him behind in the crowd, touched his garment, fully con- 
vinced that she should be healed. Our Lord, perceiving that virtue had 
gone out of him, turned about and said: ‘‘ Who touched my clothes ?” 
The disciples replied, affirming the impossibility of determining when 
there was such a press of people. But Jesus merely looked around, and his 
glance fell on the woman, who felt already what was done in her, and 
immediately threw herself with fear and trembling at Jesus’ feet, and told 
all as it happened. Jesus said unto her: ‘‘ Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” 

It is so in a greater or less degree in regard to most of the occur- 
rences related ; not that they are paraphrased, but clothed with the 
particular circumstances under which they occurred; e. g. Mark 1: 40 
—end. Matth. 8: 2—5, Mark 2: 2—13. Matth. 9: 2—9. Mark 4:35 —end. 
Matth. 8: 23—28. Mark 5: 1—20. Matth. 8: 28—end. Mark 6: 14—30. 
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Matth. 14: 6—13. Mark 12: 28—35. Matth. 22: 34—41, and many oth- 
er passages. 

The knowledge he possesses in regard to the persons mentioned in 
the history and their circumstances is worthy of notice. While Mat- 
thew (9: 18) speaks only of an eyywv, his name, Jairus, is given in 
Mark (5: 22) together with his office, ef¢ rv agycovvreywywr. When 
Matthew (15: 22) mentions generally a yuv7) Xavavaia, Mark tells us 
more particularly ay dé 4 yuvn LdAnvic, Svgogorviavooa to yéevee (7: 
26.) Matthew (27: 16) designates Barabbas simply as dgoucov énion- 
ov; Mark (15:7) knew what was his crime, ¢y 17 oraose govov. 
The former tells us merely of a Cyrenian, Simon by name (27: 32;) 
while Mark informs us that it was Simon, a Cyrenian, the father of 
Alexander and Rufus (15: 21.) The one speaks (27: 57) of a rich 
man, Joseph of Arimathea; the other knew that he was a distinguish- 
ed member of the council (15: 43—45,) and was acquainted with what 
passed between him and Pilate, and the inquiry made of the centurion 
by the Pretor. Concerning Mary of Magdalene, he adds the cireum- 
stance (16:9) aq’ 7¢ éxBeBirjueo Exra Oatuovie. A case of the same 
kind, as we shall see directly, occurs in 10: 46, respecting the blind 
man in the road near Jericho. We will add one more example of the 
minute circumstances stated by Mark: according to Matth. 16: 5, the 
disciples had forgotten to take bread withthem ; yet Mark says (8: 14) 
they had one loaf with them in the ship. It is remarkable, too, that in 
narrating the occurrence at Gadaris, he observes (5: 13) that there 
were about two thousand swine. 

He did not then copy Matthew’s book, but made use of it as the ba- 
sis of his own; conferred greater particularity on Matthew’s narrative, 
(which frequently presents only the outline of an occurrence, neglecting 
circumstantial detail,) and moulded his predecessor’s sketches into the 
form of complete history. He is not, as some have repeated from Au- 
gustine, the epitomist, but the reviser of Matthew; and sometimes his 
revision is so rigid that he seems positively to contradict him. 

Matthew mentions two demoniacs at Gadaris, while Mark (5: 2 seq.) 
speaks of but one. While Matthew (20: 30) speaks of two blind men 
healed on the road to Jericho, Mark tells us of but one (10: 46 ;) and 
that the narrative of both has reference to the same event is clear as 
well from the time, as from the similarity of the circumstances and 
phraseology. In this Jast case, Mark even sustains his statement in a 
striking manner, by subjoining something from which it is clear that 
he was perfectly well informed in regard to the incident; for the 
name of the man who was healed is stated by him in two langua- 
ges, the Greek and the Syriac: viog Tialov, Bagriuasos o rugdos. 

These cases would be indeed real contradictions, if we did not know 
the aim of Matthew; but when this is considered, they only evince in- 
difference as to things not connected with his purpose. (S 4.) He wish- 
ed merely to show from the acts of Jesus that he was the Messiah, and 
a perfectly accurate chronology was not even consistent with his plan. 
Minuteness, too, was of no importance to his object. The outline of 
an event was enough for his argument; and hence he proceeds in so 
summary a manner that it is evident he did not wish to trouble himself 
about minute circumstances. This does not prove any deficiency in 
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point of ability or in point of uprightness and love of truth; and only 
the want of one or the other of these characteristics, and not a mere in- 
difference as to matters that do not concern his proposed plan, can brand 
a writer with error and dishonesty. 


§ 28. 


The person who is designated by history as Mark’s voucher and 
source of information, and by whose assistance he has furnished us with 
so many new and important observations on Matthew, is prominently in- 
dicated as such in his work. On occasion of the first alteration which 
he makes in the arrangement of certain acts of our Lord, when he ex- 
cludes from its position the story of the centurion, and places an incident 
previously mentioned by Matthew, viz. the cure of the leper, after the 
visit to Peter’s house, he informs us just before this last occurrence that 
Simon was there with Jesus (Mark 1: 36,) zai zaredimgav avrov o 
Siuwy nai oi wer avcov. Again, in giving a considerably extended ac- 
count of the cure of the daughter of Jairus, he expressly adds the cir- 
cumstance that Jesus admitted only Peter, John and James as witnesses of 
the whole occurrence. (5: 37.) Matthew (21: 18 seq.) relates the story of 
the withered fig-tree ; Mark (11: 12—15 and 20—27) gives it to us more 
in detail, and connects some moral instruction with it, particularly a pas- 
sage from the sermon on the mount. (Matt. 6:14, 15.) He seems here, 
too, to substantiate his account by exhibiting Peter, respecting whom 
Matthew is silent, as the occasion of the dialogue and the instruction 
annexed. Mark (13: 3) expressly names Peter as one of the persons 
engaged in the conversation concerning the final fate of the temple and 
Holy City, while Matthew (24: 3) only mentions it generally without 
specifying either of the persons concerned in it. Matthew (28: 10) tells 
us of the command to the women to carry the news of the resurrection 
to the disciples; Mark (16: 7) expressly adds the name of Peter: 
LOIS MaOHTULS aTOU xaltm Tlérea. 

Such care to insert Peter’s name in particular passages, where it was 
neither required by the circumstances of the event, nor any light was 
thereby thrown upon the event in itself considered, as in Mark 1: 36. 
5: 37, 13: 3. 16: 7, denotes a peculiar motive in the writer’s mind. The 
invariable presence of this apostle, and the mention of him purposely 
when it contributed nothing to illustrate the narrative, can be intended 
only to accredit it by his authority. At all events, Mark’s anxiety to 
add Peter’s name, without any necessity in reference to the circum- 
stantiality or perspicuity of the occurrence, is perfectly explained by the 
accounts of the ancients concerning Mark’s authority ; and these tra- 
ces in the book agree so well with the accounts as to favor and enhance 
their claim to credit. 


§ 29. 


Although in general Mark has carried out Matthew’s history into 
more minute and exact detail than Matthew, yet in some cases he has 
done the contrary, and condensed Matthew’s narrative, sometimes even 
retaining in part the same language. 
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Matth. 10: 11 seq. 
Eig jy 8 ay 
TOW H xOUNY 
eiceh Fyre, 
e&eracate, tic év adth &Si0¢ eat * 
HOKE ULELYEATE, 

Fao ay eA Onte. 
Eiosgyouevor Os sig thy oixtay, 
aondourd: aityy. Kat dev psy 
7 9) otxto ota, . 2. xT. A 
Kat 0g doy pn OsSyt0e Tues, 
funds axoton 
Tous hoyous 
TUOY, 
eEegyousvor 
TIS Olxlas H THS TOAEWS 
ExELYNS, 
éxTWWUSATE TOY ZOYLOQTOY 
tay noda@y Tuer. 


Mark 6: 10 seq. 


4 
“Onov gay 


eioeld-nte 
sig Oxley, 
Ex8L UEVETE 
Ewe ay eA Onte 
sia 
exstdev, sq 


‘ ' ~ 
Kai ovor ey pn SéSavtoe tues 


unos axovowory 


c oo 
UUoy, 
EXTEOQELOMEVOL 
éusitey, 


> le ‘ ° 
éxtivacate toy your 
A c , ~ ~ o 
Toy UMOXETH THY TOOWY tuoyY. 


The reason is most probably this, that at times Mark, who usually is 
more circumstantial in his narrative, did not consider it necessary, or 
was unable, to add any thing to the account. In such a case it was su- 
perfluous to transcribe into his book at length narratives which were 
sufficiently minute in that of his predecessor ; and he therefore content- 
ed himself with a concise statement, supposing his readers to be acquaint- 
ed with the more detailed account. 

Perhaps the minuteness of some relations, which left no room for ad- 
dition on the part of Matthew’s reviser, was the reason why he entirely 
omitted certain occurrences (e. g. Matth. 8: 5—13. 19—21. 11: 1 seq. ;) 
but more probably this is to be Jaid to the account of the voucher of 
his narratives, who did not allow to some occurrences the position which 
they occupy in Matthew, and did not in the sequel assign them the place 
which chronologically belonged to them. In fact subsequent investiga- 
tions will show, that they really occurred in such chronological circum- 
stances as would properly give them a different historical position. 


§ 30. 


We find but few entirely new events, unmentioned by Matthew, and 
consequently peculiar to Mark; perhaps there are three in all. One 
falls at the commencement of Jesus’ ministry. (Mark 1:23.) A de- 
moniac in the synagogue at Capernaum, acknowledges the superior 
power dwelling in Jesus, and is healed. The others occurred shortly 
before the passion. A blind man is brought to Jesus at Bethsaida, and 
is restored to sight by his spittle and the laying on of his hands. (Mark 
8: 22—27) The last isthe account of the poor woman who cast two 
lepta into the treasury. (Mark 12: 41—44.) :, 

This fact, likewise, assures us that it was not his purpose to give an 
independent historical book, for the preparation of which he himself 
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could not have been deficient in materials, and his voucher still less in 
‘abundant knowledge; but that his plan was confined to a revision of 
the existing work of Matthew. 


§ BI. 


The result of our investigations as tothe mutual relation of the two Evan- 
gelists may be briefly presented as follows: Matthew is an original writer, 
as he was qualified to be, from having been an eye-witness of the oc- 
currences narrated, a friend of the Teacher of whom he writes, and 
one to whom his future plans were intrusted. ‘This work first saw the 
light. On account of the object he had in view, he was not anxious 
about the chronological arrangement of events, and, although he did 
not always neglect it, he yet often designedly presented together, in one 
view, certain discourses and actions which he found most suited to his 
particular purpose. Hence arose frequently a different order from the 
historical one. ‘To detail the particular circumstances of each event 
would not have been subsidiary to his purpose, would have been super- 
fluous, and often inconvenient. The incidental considerations present- 
ed by an extended narrative, would have diverted the reader from his 
main object, and distracted the attention which he wished to be direct- 
ed toa single point, viz. the perception of the fact, that the predictions 
of the ancients concerning the Messiah were fulfilled in the life of Je- 
sus. Matthew is an historical deduction ; Mark is history. 

The contents of the latter are not, in general, new. We very seldom 
find in him narratives untouched by his predecessor. He composed 
his history from the materials furnished him by the latter, which are 
the basis of his production; and he aimed only at the merit of greater 
minuteness and accuracy. It was now specially incumbent on him to 
follow historical order, from which his predecessor had often deviated on 
account of his didactic aim. Then, too, exact historical representation 
was his duty ; he could not be\so careless and indifferent as to the de- 
tail of particular circumstances and incidental matters which would im- 
part perspicuity or vividness to the occurrences narrated. These obli- 
gations he fulfilled by means of the information he received from one 
of the earliest and most beloved disciples of Jesus. On the other hand, 
when the narrative of his predecessor made further detail unnecessary 
or impracticable, he became concise, and the reader was from the nature 
of the case referred to the previous history. Some events he wholly pas- 
sed over; probably because his authority left him in uncertainty as to 
their true historical position. Mark’s production may be regarded 
both as a history and a critical treatise. ; 


§ 32. 


Further ; as it is necessary that such minute circumstances and such 
a number of accessary observations, even when ascertained and accu- 
rately taken from the mouth of eye-witnesses, should have been immedi- 
ately noted down, and preserved in writing in order to prevent their be- 
ing lost or confounded in the mind; and as, moreover, the circumstan- 
ces of Mark’s life, the attestation of history and internal evidence in 
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the production itself designate Peter as the source of the peculiar infor- 
mation and the particularity of narrative which we find in this Gospel, 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of the assertion made by the 
ancients that Mark noted down in writing the public discourses of Pe- 
ter, and has communicated their contents to us; and I conceive the 
erigin of Mark’s Gospel to have been as follows: 

The Gospel of Matthew having been published, while the apostles 
were teaching at Rome, (§ 16) this first biographical account of their 
exalted Master was carried thither to them, through the agency of Mat- 
thew himself perhaps, or that of others. From the novelty of the thing 
and its importance in respect to the condition and prospects of Chris- 
tianity in Palestine, this would happen very speedily through the many 
messengers who came to them from zealous churches, or the Jews who 
left their country on account of the war,! and through the active com- 
munication which, on the same account, was kept up between Rome 
and Judea. For the common benefit of believers it was read in their 
assemblies, and Peter, who was peculiarly qualified for the purpose, ex- 
plained and:commented on it. Mark availed himself of these explana- 
tions and secured them by written notes, in which he was assisted by 
his close intimacy with the apostle. The expositions of the work of 
an eye-witness given by one who was himself an eye-witness of the 
acts of Jesus, and a coadjutor or companion in them, were of extraor- 
dinary value for the confirmation and instruction of believers, and they 
requested Mark to make his notes of general advantage and present them 
in a separate work. Hence his Gospel was called xjovéeg Iécgou, the 
preaching of Peter, and he himself Peter’s interpreter. 

These relations between the voucher and the historian explain the 
reason why he has been still more concise than Matthew in relating 
certain occurrences in which Peter bore a part, when we might expect 
him to be more copious ; e. g. Matth. 14: 28—22. 16: 15—20. For 
any parts of the narrative which respected Peter personally, and of 
which he was the principal subject, would naturally be concisely treated 
and rapidly passed over by him in his discourses. His modesty led him 
to comment very little on himself and his actions, and at the mention of 
his frailties he could not suppress the embarrassment and shame of a 
virtuous mind.” 

In conclusion, we will endeavor to ascertain definitely the precise 
time at which these occurrences probably took place. When Nero 
went to amuse himself in Achaia with his disgraceful pursuits, Vespa- 
sian accompanied him thither. Meanwhile the rebellion broke out in 
oppressed Palestine, and. Vespasian obtained commission to chastise that 
country.? It was still winter when Nero sailed to Rome, Titus to Al- 


1 These emigrations had already commenced, under Albinus, before the rebel- 
lion broke out. Joseph. Bell. Jud. L. Il. Ed. Haverc. c. 14.n. 2.and Ed. Basil. 
c. 24. p. 738. and Antig. L. XX. e. ult. 

2 What Eusebius says (Demonstr. Evang. L. II. p. 78, 79. Ed. Rob. Steph.) 
in comparing Matth. 16: 15-20, with Mark 8: 29, 30, deserves to be noticed. Tooov- 
row sionuévoy tT) Hérow vio tov °Inoov, 0 Maguos wnoev tov TOY Lunwovetoas , 
Ste pond 0 Iléceos Tove, ws Enos, &v Tats adrov Ovdaonadlous éEnyoosvosy . . . 
du nal Megxos aire: wagéhurey. 

3 Sueton. in Vespas. c. 4. Bell. Jud, L. IIE. c. 1. 
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exandria, and Vespasian hastened over the Hellespont to Syria.!. When 
the weather had moderated so that the campaign could be opened, Ves- 
pasian led his legions into Galilee, took several places, and invested 
Jotapata on the 21st of Artemisius, our May.” In the month Panemus 
(Suly,) in the thirteenth year of Nero, this place was taken ;? this event 
was followed in Gorpizeus (September) by the taking of Tarichea; in 
Hyperbereteus (October,) of Gamala; and after Gischala had surren- 
dered no fortified place remained ; all Galilee was laid waste and sub- 
jugated.4 
‘The rebellion only raged the more furiously on this account in Judea 
and its metropolis ; the scenes connected with the _Idumzans followed ; 
the massacre in the temple and the murder of Zacharias.° While 
these events were taking place, Matthew finished his Gospel ; i. e. in 
the winter which began the 14th year of Nero, or, as the year of Ne- 
ro’s reign began about three months before the year of the Christian era, 
(see close of 9 84 in this Part,) about the end of the 68th year after the 
birth of our Lord. 
During the winter the Romans were at resi; but at the opening of 
spring Vespasian marched through Antipatris, Lydda and Jamnia, as 
far as Emmaus, and then to Jericho, where he formed a junction with 


‘the army which had proceeded on the eastern side of the Jordan under 


the command of Trajan. The inhabitants of Jericho fled to the moun- 
tains. At the commencement of the campaign in the spring the sea 
was broken up, and the usual routes of communication with Rome were 
re-opened. The Gospel of Matthew, the first historical work which ap- 
peared relative to the fate, acts, and doctrines of the founder of the Chris- 
tian sect, reached the capital of the world as a curiosity, and was read 
and expounded in the Christian assemblies. Sometime afterwards 
Nero died, in the month of June. For he ascended the throne in Oc- 
tober, and occupied it thirteen years and eight months.’ That he died 
in summer, we learn from Plutarch: ‘“ It was summer” says he, ‘‘ when 
a courier with incredible despatch carried from Rome to Galba in 
Spain in seven days the intelligence of Nero’s death.”> The new 
emperor put himself in motion with a part of his army ; his march, how- 
ever, was slow and bloody.? During this time the city was in the 
hands of Nymphidius Sabinus and Tigellinus, till the latter was forced 


2 Jos. Bell. Jud. L. Ill. c. 7. n. 3. 

3 Jos. Bell. Jud. L. III. c. 7. n. 36. 

4, Jos. Bell. Jud. L. WI.c.10.n.10.L.1V.c. Ll. n. 10. ¢. 2. 

5 Jos. Bell. Jud. L. IV. c. 5 and 6. 

6 Jos. Bell. Jud. L. IV. c. 8. n..1, 2. 

7 Aurel. Vict. Epit.c. 5, says ‘“annis tredecim.”’ Eutrop. L. VII. c. 15. “ im- 
perii decimo quarto obiit.” Tacit. Hist. I. c. 5. ¢annos quatuordecim.”’ Sue- 
ton. Ner. c. 40. “ Paulo minus quatuordecim annis.” Dio L. LXIII. p.727.— 
én Ssxarpia. xol prvag oxtd. Jos. B. J. L. 1V.¢. 9. n. 2. costs nad déxo Baorhedoas 
én not juéoas duro. He has confounded uirvag dxto with rucoag duro. 

._® Plutarch in Galba,e. 7. "Hy 08 dépos 7/0n, nad Boayd med dsilns jusv amd 
Pong Scanhos arrjo arshetIepog éBdomoios. x. t. A. 
9 Tacit. Hist. L. I. c. 6. 
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understand aright the language of Clemens Romanus as to this event, 
that Peter and Paul were executed, i. e. between the last days of Nero 
and Galba’s arrival.. See in the sequel ({ 84,) what is said on the 
chronology of the Acts, immediately before the table. After their death, 
as we have before shewn (§ 16,) Mark published his Gospel. The 
words, after their death, are not definite enough to enable us to fix on 
any particular year. I therefore discard the date which I assigned in 
the former editions. 


LUKE. 


$33; 


Luke does not commence his Gospel in the genuine Jewish manner, 
with the narrative itself, but opens it according to the taste of the 
Greeks and Romans, with a Prowmium, in which he informs us of his 
intentions and motives, and of the writings already in existence relative 
to his subject. 

The correct interpretation of this introduction would destroy or cor- 
roborate many hypotheses; but unfortunately, it is of such a nature 
that, though no doubt he to whom it was addressed understood it, we, 
on the contrary, to whom the circumstances of that period have become 
obscure, find great difficulty in extracting its meaning. It has not 
escaped learned men what light it would cast on the history of the ori- 
gin of our first three Gospels; and hence they have laid peculiar stress on 
one clause or another which appeared to them to elucidate the origin 
of these books.! 

This introduction is contained in a sentence comprising four mem- 
bers. The second clause of the sentence is to be kept distinct from — 
the third. “dof xguoi is what the Greek grammarians call an apodo- 
sis, which from its nature commences another series of clauses, and oc- 
curs only after a protasis has been concluded. The parts of the latter, 
therefore, are disjoined from the former, and each has its appointed 
limits. Luke begins with <édo£s zguol to speak of himself, and what 
precedes is separated from what he says of himself in such a way as to 
show that it has no reference to him. If zo0-ws¢ nagedocay were to be 
referred down to édoké zgmuoi, and did actually relate to himself, it must 
have been, according to true grammatical construction, disposed under 
the latter clause, and the order of the clauses must, have been as fol- 
lows: "Hooke zamuol magnnohovdnzore avoder AOL axorborg, xO- 
Gus magedooay yuiv ol an aoyns wutomia .. « + HodEsns o0L 
yoawat. Now this is not the case; hence zad0ws TapEedooay is con- 
nected with what precedes, and is, like that, of a general nature; while 


1 On this Prologue, as the introduction is likewise called, and the peculiar in- 
terpretation which is given of it, is based the following essay : Einige Ideen 
weber den wahrscheinlichen Ursprung unserer drey erstern Evangelien, b 
Dr. Ziegler, in Gabler’s “ Neuem theol. Journal.’ 1800. 5th St. The following 
one, likewise, in part: “ Ueber die Entstehung der drey ersten Evangelien, by 
Dr. Vogel, in Gabler’s “ Journal fiir auserles. theol. Litt.” 1804, 1 Bd. 1 St. 
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what follows édoEe xqwot refers particularly to Luke. The sentence: 
contains, therefore, two parts, one general and the other particular. 

The first clause of the first part has adeterminate meaning, and 
asserts that many had composed histories of our Lord. The next clause 
expresses a comparison with the first: such as those who were eye-wit- 
nesses have delivered to us, one would suppose. But the words xa&ws¢ 
magedooay are susceptible of another signification. 

ITaoadvdovae signifies literally, to give any thing into one’s hands, te 
deliver, to communicate; in a figurative sense, to communicate some- 
thing orally, as knowledge, instruction, etc. _ Whichever be the mean- 
ing here, we must suppose the ellipsis of dvaynevy or tacitly bring it 
down from the first clause. With the first sense of the word the pas- 
sage would run thus: Forasmuch as many have undertaken to com- 
pose a history of the events which are notorious among us ; such as they — 
who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the, word 
have delivered into our hands; I aiso thought myself authorised, etc. 
With the latter signification of the word it must be translated as follows: — 
Forasmuch as many have undertaken to compose a history of the events 
which are notorious among us, according as they who from the begin- 
ning were cye-witnesses . . . . have orally communicated them to us > 
f also thought myself authorised, etc. 

Now which of these interpretations is the correct one? If we dis- 
card for a moment the doubtful words, the purport of the introduction 
will be simply this: As many had written, he considered himself also 
as capable of writing, and intended, as he afterwards says, to bring the 
truth to light, tv aogedecav. Restoring the clause which we discard- 
ed for a moment, and taking its sense to be: As eyc-witnesses and au- 
thorised teachers have orally represented them, the chain of thought 

would be this: Inasmuch as many have written just as the apostles have 
orally represented the history, 1 considered myself as qualified for the 
task, and intend to ascertain the truth. Who would not be scandalised 
that Luke should promise something more certain than the apostles had 
communicated, whose representations had been reduced to writing by the 
many of whom he speaks? If now we must exonerate our author of so 
arrogant and inconsiderate an expression, the other sense must be the 
true one: Inasmuch as many have undertaken to compose historical books, 
such as the apostles have put into our hands, 1 considered myself, too, 
as capable, etc. Thus the import of the whole sentence is essentially al- 
tered, and it contains, if not an exculpation, at least a justification, 
afforded him by the example of the many who attempted, even after the 
apostles had published histories of our Lord, to compose similar works ; 
whence it was proper for him, particularly as his preparations had put 
him in a condition to do so, to write something more to be depended on 
than their accounts. 

The other interpretation: Inasmuch as many have attempted to com- 
pose histories as eyc-witnesses have orally represented the occurrences, 
is open also to the objection of proceeding on the supposition, that be- 
fore the appearance of any historical work.on the life and actions of our 
Lord, his history was detailed by the apostles in religious assemblies in 
so particular and methodical amanner, that narratives could be formed 
from written notes of their discourses. But this was not the custom of 
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the apostles. So far as their preaching was historical, it related only to 
the principal points in the history, to the sufferings and death of our 
Lord, and to the pillar of the whole Christian system, the resurrection. 
(Acts 5: 30, 31. 13: 28—89, 17: 3. 10: 38—42, 1 Cor. 16: 1—9. 20— 
29.) A detailed recital of these events was necessarily occasioned by 
the references made to prophetic declarations for the purpose of show- 
ing that such a fate was predicted of the Messiah. (See the passages 
above mentioned ; likewise Acts 17: 3.and I1, xa 7ucoar avaxyivo:- 
TES TAS YOUGUS, Et EYOL TaVTA OUTMS. 8: 85, 18: 28. 26: 22, 23. 28: 23, 
24.) With these events were connected the doctrines of the dominion 
of the world, which as Messiah he assumed after he was glorified, and 
of a final judgment and retribution in another state of existence, as 
may be perceived from many of the passages above referred to. In 
foreign countries they were obliged, to say the least, to reside very long 
in one place, as Paul did at Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome, in order to 
have time sufficient for detailed narratives. 

At home, however, in the native land of Christianity, the previous 
knowledge of the people released them entirely from the necessity of 
such particularity. ‘The actions of Jesus were so notorious in Pales- 
tine, that in preaching and instructing it was merely necessary to refer 
to the common knowledge of his history possessed by the generation 
then alive; as Peter did, according to the account in Acts 2:22, and 
subsequently, even on occasion of the conversion of heathen at Cesarea, 
(Acts 10: 37 seq.) and as Paul did ata still later period before king 
Agrippa. (Acts 26: 26 seq.) Now, as the history might be assumed in 
Palestine as generally known, the mode of teaching which naturally 
arose was to state the principal points in it as unquestionable, and then 
to found doctrines upon them. 

The course, then, pursued by the aposties in foreign countries, unless 
they abode a long time in one place, contradicts the supposition of such 
a xnovyua, or such detailed and connected narratives, that histories of 
Jesus’ ministry could be composed from them; and in particular such 
circumstantial narration is refuted by the procedure of the apostles in 
Palestine, where they referred directly to the knowledge which already 
existed among the people themselves. 

Thus the words zeus aagédocav, for this reason likewise, can 
mean only as follows: a narrative like those which eye-witnesses and 
authorised teachers have delivered into our hands; such for instance, as 
Matthew’s, and the one given by Peter through Mark. 

So much concerning the first part of this sentence; the second part 
édoke xemol, presents an antithesis. As many have ventured to com- 
pose histories after the examples of eye-witnesses, J also thought myself 
authorised. The words nagnzohoudyxore avoderv naoLy axOLBHs Con- 

tain a further explanation and confirmation of the right he had to engage 
in his undertaking. I originally misunderstood these words, and first 
corrected my mistake on occasion of preparing my lectures upon De- 
mosthenes’ oration Pro corond. 

The word nagaxohovdsciy includes the idea of presence. Used con- 
cerning events, it signifies to be present while they are passing, and, in 
its strictest sense, 10 be an eye-witness of what takes place. It also 
signifies to be mentally present, to accompany an address, discourse, or 
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written composition with attention, and occurs frequently in this sense 
in the works of the ancients.! 

As it respects aoe, we have our choice either to make it refer to the 
persons previously mentioned or, to noayuarta, the things which were 
notorious. For these two nouns are both in the plural number, and 
maou may refer to either. ; 

If it be considered as referring to the men, e. g. to the avronras and 
umnoeras tov Aoyou, the clause will signify: Having read the eye-wit- 
nesses with care, I will now, that you may no longer be in error, inform 
you of the truth. Who could avoid being perplexed that the historian 
should modestly apologise for venturing to publish a memoir of our 
Lord, after teachers commissioned by Christ himself, and on the other 
hand should presume to declare that he intended to do what had not 
yet been done, viz. to ascertain the truth, i. e. to give a more accurate 
account than they? If the word na@ov be made to refer to both the 
many, 70Adovs, and the eye-witnesses together, (as indeed the expression 
maozt includes the whole, and must relate to both,) no injustice is done 
to the many, it is true, by Luke’s thinking himself better informed 
than they; this would be consonant with his more elevated point of 
view and the objects at which he aimed: but there would still subsist the 
same disrespect towards the eye-witnesses and authorised teachers; and 
what is yet more unbecoming, he would class them in the same cate- 
gory with the many. If he intended tosay: £ have read them with 
care, he would have expressed himself accurately and definitely, if in- 
stead of, ‘I have read the men with care,’ he had put writings, as he 
might have done by changing two syllables : avatakaodar Oinyncsrs 
and MAa0aLOAOVENXOTL~-140 abe. 

The other noun in the plural number to which neoev may refer is 
moayuate, the notorious occurrences. The expression magaxohovdeiy 
TIS Meayuase is common with the ancients, and signifies, to follow 
events with attention as they occur. ‘There obtains, however, a nice 
distinction in its signification: in reference to a single event con- 
fined to one place, it signifies to be present at it, to be an eye-witness of 
it, as in the passage which we have cited below from Lucian’s Lapi- 
thean feast. But when used in speaking of events which are not con- 
fined to a single place, but occur in various places, and have whole 
countries for their theatre, it signifies that they are followed with atten- 
tion from a certain point of view. ‘Thus Demosthenes observed the 
events of his time with the eve of a statesman ; Thucydides the occur- 
rences of the Peloponnesian war as a soldier ; and so did Josephus those 
of the Jewish war. In this sense the expression magaxoloudeiv trois 
moayuaor, is used by them in the passages cited.” 


1 Theophrast. Character. Procem. Polyb. L. I. c. 12. L. LIT. ¢. 62., and 
many other passages referred to in Gataker ad Antonin. L. V. sec. 5. p. 
188. Raphelius Annotat. in N. T. ex Polyb. &c. Kypke, Wetsten. ad h. loc. 

2 Demosth. De corona. c, 33. p 382. ed. Harles. 1768. Reiske, T. I. p. 285. 
n. 20, °Exéivog 6 xaugos, xa 7 Hueoa exeivn, ov udvov stvour xat mAovator dvOgo. 
éxciler, adhaxudl magnxohovdmnedta tors Rody macy agxic, nor 
ovdhoyioouevoy og das. De falsa legat. p. 423, n, 20.‘ O 1é tovtou movngetuata 
axoBeotata sidws eyo, xu tagexohLovdnxos ENATK Hye oan 
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The acts of Jesus were of this latter kind; not confined to a single 
place, but scattered through Galilee and Judea. Now when Luke as- 
serts that he wasone magnxolovdnnws cvndsv naouy dxorsas—trois 
noayucaot—he does not express himself as having been an eye-witness 
of all the events, but as having been in the region of their occurrence, 
where he could observe them as they took place; and this dvadev, 
from the beginning, from their first development. He means to say, 
therefore: I think myself authorised, who have attentively followed all 
these events from their commencement, etc. In this way he establish- 
es in an eminent manner his claim to preference above the many. 

He then promises xa@eij¢ yoawat, just as Thucydides expresses 
himself in his introduction, &7¢ w¢ éxaore éyiyvero, according to the 


p- 683. n. 5. Ti dijote, tatt sidag oltwe axguBaic éya, ual Tag nxohov- 
nx a ¢ ériow tov adixnuatoy. T. IL. in Olympiodor. p. 1178. n.10. Tots 
stOdouy axouBa¢ Oravte tutte TH May UaTH ws Eye, nob MAONKOLOVDY - 
xoaty é&aoyic. Demost, Epist. [. p. 1463, end. 74k dou tuyyorn dt 
éureigiay, voit TaQaxohoUSyxEvaL TOTS TOGY MALY EOE, 
Tait éBovdyjIny toic uéy mooogovuEevors Aéyery Euporh MoLjous. 

The Scholiast in Thucyd. V. 26: Ka jouziey ti aitay waddor 
aicPéoFou, explains the words thus: 4ia 10 jougetery nol ju) modesty 
autor, uadlov nugoxolovOjcue tots yevouévorc, Joseph. contra Apion. L. I. 
c. 10. Aéoy éxeivo ywooxsiy, ott Ok tov addoig nagadoow noakéwr adn way 
Unigyvovsusvoy, avtas érictacIar tattas mOedtEgoy axQIBas, ? TOO OKO- 
LovFnxOTE TOIs yEyovooL, | TAQ THY iOTHOY nYVSur6usroy. Observe 
the antithesis of the last words. The same antithesis recurs in Vit. Jose- 
phi. c. 65. p. 33, in his apostrophe to Justus of Tiberias: Myre ta moay- 
Série note thy Vadiduioy énvorepevos, io yao éy Byottm tote mae Barat, 
une cou ExaFov Pawotor éni rig “Intanutwy mwodogxtas, 7 @Woacay Huds, 
nmagaxohovd nous, unF ooa uot euortoy eoose modvoguotmevos Ouyy= 
Dele nudiotur. Herts yoo ob unayyeihavtss ay OvepPcgnoay ént ths Mage 
takews éxsivng. In Polyb. L. I. c. 67, the soldiers complain of the Cartha- 
ginians that they had not sent them generals who were acquainted with 
their deeds in Sicily, but one who had never been present to observe 
them: Kagyndovious éxizydss tove pév eid0tas oTQUINYOUS Tas yEYErmMsvas 
gelos nate Sinehiow & avtov... . ovn anooteddevy ws autos * toy dé undevi 
tovioy ca onxohoVSHx“OT a, TovTOY éxnsxoupévar. Remark the antithe- 
sis in Lucian (Conviv. seu Lapith. T. [X. Bipont. p. 46,) wate Furuoton &t 
tw cues sineiy edUvato, un Mugaxohovdnous éxsivotc, agp wy wosopéern & to 
oi étehevtnoey wutoIs 7 pihoverxio. Comp. Raphelius, Wetstein. In the 
N. T. this expression occurs in 1 Tim. 4: 6. zal tijg xodns SWacxahias, 7 
magnxohovdnnus : in the instruction of which thou hast been a present wil- 
ness. We find it in the more limited sense in 2 Tim. 3:10. 2u 6é 
meogntohovdnuas wou tH SiWacxnhia, th ayayh, thow hast been an observing 
witness of my doctrines. In the following verse, however, tots Ouoypois év 
” Aytwoyzeirt, év Inxovie, it takes the more extended signification : thou wast 
near the scene of the persecutions which I underwent al Antioch, Iconium and 
At that time, indeed, Timothy had not yet become connected 
with Paul, and was but a boy ; but he lived in this region (Acts 16: 1, 2), 
and might have been a spectator of some of the occurrences, and have 


heard on the spot of others. 
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actual succession of events, to describe them in the order in which they 
took place. 

He moreover assures Theophilus, for whom, primarily, he wrote his 
work, that he shall nie Thy KOpahéar, certain information, a true 
account. 

This aogahsce he was to have, the historian says, speaking to Theo- 
philus, seo wy narnynons hoya. These words either refer to the 
christian instruction generally which had been received by Theophilus, 
which Luke intended to exalt to absolute certainty, or to the accounts 
of the many, the contents of which had been learned by Theophilus 
from oral information. Ido not believe that Luke intended to hint to 
his friend the doubtful nature of the information of his colleagues, or to 
depreciate his teachers in his estimation. The hoyou még wv xaty- 
ynOns can then refer only to the communications orally made to him 
out of the histories of the many ; and it was Luke’s intention to correct 
these, and present to his friend such parts of them as were accurate and 
well authenticated. T'his is even required by the phraseology ; for in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and others, Aovoe are historical books, as Luke 
likewise calls his first history, viz. his Gospel, TYCTOY Adyov. (Acts 
1: 1.) When the word is in the plural number it has this signification ; . 
when, on the contrary, it signifies the doctrines of christianity, it al- 
ways appears in the singular : Umnoerae TOU doyou, Otaxovie tov Aoyou, 
zov doyov Aadetv, tov “Mo yov axOvELY, TOV hoyov dkyeoGat, &e. 

If now we examine our Procemium again, we shall find its sense to 
to be as follows: ““ Many have composed accounts of the acts of our 
Lord, like those which eye-witnesses and ministers of the word have 
published : it will, therefore, be permitted me, likewise, to narrate these 
events in their order for thy advantage e, that thou mayest ascertain what 
is true of the various relations which have been given thee; especially 
as I have carefully and attentively followed these events.in the region 
where they occurred from the time when they began to develope them- 
selves.” ‘I'hese words comprise a description of the literature of Chris- 
tianity in the time of Luke. 

I. According to this representation there had appeared works on the 
history of Jesus by the hand of eye-witnesses and ministers of the faith, 
which had met with such a reception among Christians that others had 
been incited and induced to signalize themselves by similar works, and 
of these there were not merely one or two, but many. Although they 
could not expect to be held in equal estimation with their predecessors, 
who possessed advantages over them both from their personal knowl- 
edge of facts and from their office, still they did not remain unnoticed 
or without repute. Much less can we suppose this to have been the fate 
of the works which were of apostolical origin, or that they were un- 
known to the succeeding writers. To say the least, Luke, as we see, 
was acquainted with the works of his predecessors, and in regard to 
him the contrary assertion is positively false. 

Il. The many who are referred to did not translate from any work al- 
ready in existence, with the aid perhaps of versions of it which had 
been made before ; they composed their histories, ovver oko dun- 
ynoses, not jouevevoay. This was their mode of voce and the 
usual mode, and we must suppose it to have been that of eye-witness- 
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©s more especially, as they had less reason to rely on foreign aid. It is 
very plain that Luke proceeded in the same way. He asserts his inde- 
pendence, appeals in support of it to his having been in the vicinity of the 
events while they were taking place, and pledges himself to present them 

im the order of their occurrence and to give an authentic account of what 
had happened. Thus, if the hypotheses of the day are applicable to 
others, they certainly are not to him. 

_ IIT. From the facts we have adduced in explanation of the introduc- 
tion, this also is clear. As long as an appeal could be made to the com- 
mon knowledge of the people, the necessity of a history was not felt by 
the teachers or by the people. But when the generation of contempo- 
raries began gradually to pass away, and the number of those who re- 
tained in their memories the fame of our Lord’s actions and were vouch- 
ers for them was continually diminishing, the want of documents be- 
gan to be felt, and it became necessary to supply the place of the ex- 
piring voice of the people by written accounts. We hence see that the 
history of our Lord’s actions could not have been written very early; 
not before a considerable time had elapsed after hisdeath. Moreover, 
those engaged in the office of teaching must have been the first to per- 
ceive the necessity of assisting the declining knowledge of the people, 
from the impediments they met with in their employment; and hence 
is not at all strange that the first histories should have come from Apos- 
tles. 

Now, however, it happened as it invariably does; the way once open- 
ed, the many followed and collected together in books the stories of 
their fathers and the surviving reports of the time. Thus arose at once 
a historic era in the Christian school. 

IV. Under these circumstances Luke appeared ; and his special ob- 

‘ject was to set his friend’s mind at rest respecting the many histories 
which followed the earliest works of the apostles, and to supply the 
place of their unauthenticated statements with a true exhibition of 
facts. 


§ 34. 


Luke, although in his phraseology we perceive more Greek elegance 
than in the other Gospels, is still in the tone and coloring of his lan- 
guage’ a Jew or Syrian. If we consider the acquaintance with Judaism 
which he exhibits in both his works, we must admit that his was no su- 
perficial and half-way knowledge of the opinions of the Jews, though 
it was almost impossible for a foreigner to comprehend them; and that 
he was perfectly familiar with the ceremonies of their temple-service 
and their other religious solemnities. The interpreter of his Gospel is 
never left in the dark, or tempted to wish that the writer had possessed 
a better acquaintance with Judaism, its ritual and ceremonials. No 
special proof of this can be required in the way of examples, as. their 
number would be too great, and we should be obliged to attend to ma- 
ny minutiz, which, however, are the very things in which nicety of 
knowledge is evinced. Thus much may be inferred from his language 

and the knowledge he exhibits; viz. from the former, that he was an 
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inhabitant of Syria or Palestine; from the latter, that he was a Jew or 
a well-informed proselyte. 

As to the first point, history affords us information of a more decisive 
character ; according to which Luke was born at Antioch.! Moreover, 
in regard to his religious circumstances, we infer from the Epistle to the 
Colossians that he was an adherent to Judaism from his own choice, 
not from his descent or birth. At the close of this Epistle, Paul sub- 
joins the salutations of friends who were then with him, and mentions 
first those of Jewish extraction. (4: }10—12.) After concluding the 
catalogue of those éx megerou7s, he adds the rest, and among them 
Luke (11—15), who is therefore to be regarded as a proselyte. 

His occupation was that ofa physician,” (Coloss. 4: 14), and he could 
not want opportunity to prepare himself for it in so scientific a city as 
Antioch. Perhaps it was his desire to become more intimately acquainted 
with the religion he had chosen which led him to Palestine, the ancient 
seat of Judaism, as Paul was led thither by his zeal in the pursuit of 
learning. But whatever may have been the reason, he was residing in 
the country, according to his introduction, when Jesus entered on his 
ministry and went about teaching and healing. Luke, from his being 
a physician, had peculiar motives to pay attention to facts of this kind ; 
and on this account, likewise, his statements possess a peculiar value, 
as those of a person of judgment and experience. 

As to his relation to the Christian sect at its rise, a tradition has been 
preserved that he was one of the seventy disciples.? This account is 
confirmed by the fact that he alone of all the Evangelists has mentioned 
the seventy, and carefully given the history of their mission and return 
and the instructions connected with them (10: 1—25), as though he 
felt himself called upon to do so by particular personal concern in them. 
Moreover, he exhibits a minute acquaintance with these occurrences, 
such as could be expected only from an eye-witness. 

He has nowhere mentioned the time when he left Palestine. When 
Paul first ventured to pass over into Europe, Luke resided at Alexan- 
dria-Troas, and went with him. (Acts 16:8, 11.) Was it the case that 
he had previously become acquainted with Paul at Antioch, and was 
now induced by affection and veneration to offer himself as his compan- 
ion in this enterprise? He accompanied the apostle over to Philippi, 
(Acts 16: 12), and when the latter was here thrown into prison, Luke re- 
mained at liberty, and seems even to have resided in this city for along 
period. When Paul, some years after, returned to Asia by way of 


1 Kuseb. H. E. L. II.c. 4. Hieronym. Script. Eecles. V. Lucas. 

2 Traces have been found, it is thought, in his writings of his medical profes- 
sion. In his Gospel (4: 38) he speaks of a zvgeta@ wesyeddm, just as Galen (De 
diff, febr.) distinguishes téy uéyor ve xod wixedy mugetdy. (Wetsten. ad loc.) In 
Acts 13: 11, he uses the technical word adv respecting blindness. (Galen. apud 
Wetsten. ad loc.) 

3°Origen. Dial. contra Marcion. Sect. I. p. 8.ed. Wetsten. and Tom. I. Opp. 
p- 806, ed. Dela Rue.—Epiphan, Adv. Heres. KXXI. or LI. § 12: 

Theophylact, (Proem. in Comm. in Evang. Luc.) seems to have had good au- 
thority for saying : dovuds 0 Deios, “Avtvoysis wey iy, tareds 08 xad Tv ew Go-~ 
glay wodds, ov mijy ahha nad ri “EBoaujy mewdsiay eknoxoaro, rots “I7e0- 
oohdwous ETL Portpoas, OTE 6 utoroe Huay edLdacnEYy. “Rots 
gaol tives Eva. nod avroy yevréodu tow EBOournorte amoorodwy. 
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Macedonia from his second European journey, Luke was still there. 
He may perhaps have crossed from Asia to Philippi to meet Paul; at 
any rate he was in his company at the embarkation for Troas (Acts 20: 
6), and went with him to Jerusalem, (Acts 21:27), where Paul was appre- 
hended. 

This time, likewise, Luke did not share his imprisonment, but seems 
to have followed him of his own accord to Cesarea, and, as the friends 
of the prisoner had access to him (Acts 24: 23), not tu have forsaken 
him till his destination was determined. Then, when Paul was sent to 
Rome to receive sentence, Luke embarked with him (Acts 27: 1), and 
remained at his side (2 Tim. 4: 11. Coloss, 4: 14. Philem. 24), till his fate 
was decided. 

He has been sometimes supposed to be the Lucius from whom Paul 
sends a salutation in his Epistle to the Romans (16: 2); but Luke was 
not at Corinth at the time when that Epistle was written. He resided, 
as we have said, at Philippi; or perhaps went over from Troas to meet 
the apostle when he was on his way through Macedonia. The truth on 
the latter point is of little importance in the case ; suffice it to say, that 
his absence from Paul at that time does not permit us to confound him 
with this Lucius. 

Some Mss. of the old Latin version call his book Evangelium secun- 
dum Lucanum ;} from which it has been inferred that he wasa freedman, 
whose name according to the Roman custom was changed to Lucanus. 
The supposition has seemed the more plausible as slaves often practised 
the art of medicine.* But besides that there is no trace of this change 
of name either in the fathers or in other versions, we know that the 
Latin copyists sometimes took the liberty to make Offanus of Offa, 
Bedanus of Beda, etc.? 


§ 35. 


He wrote his Gospel primarily for a certain Theophilus, to whom he 
gives the title xgarcoros, which in the ancient inscriptions is conferred up- 
on high priests and priestesses, those who had the superintendence of sa- 
cred edifices and games, deputies of the emperor in the provinces, over- 
seers of the emperor’s revenues, é7tzgon0ls tov zaioagos,* ducenariis 
exactoribus, such as were the éa/zgonoe in the Palmyrene inscriptions. 

Were we better informed in regard to this person to whom Luke has 
dedicated his writings, considerable light might be thrown on the 
history of this Gospel; unfortunately, however, the investigations con- 
cerning this point have been nearly unavailing, are too general in their 
results, and promise little for the future. 

Judging from the observations made by Luke to render himself intel- 
ligible and perspicuous to his reader, the latter certainly cannot have 


1 Cod. Vercell. S. Eusebii. Vindobon. Cottonian. 

2 Sueton. in Caio, c. 8. Seneca, De benef. III. 24. Quinctilian, VII. 2. n. 26, 

3 Mabillon, Vet. Analect. T.1V. p. 521. 

4 Wheeler’s Journey into Greece. Vol. III. p. 233. ANT. KA, AADPHNON 
KPATISTON EWMTPOUON TOY SEBAZTOY, x. t. i. 
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been an inhabitant of Palestine. Speaking of Capernaum, he is obli- 
ged to add that it is a city in Galilee, (4: 31.) So in speaking of Naza- 
reth (1:26); and Arimathea, (23:51.) He is obliged to specify minute- 
ly the situation of the country of the Gadarenes. (8: 26.) He tells the 
situation of Mount Olivet, and its distance from Jerusalem, (Acts 1: 12), 
and specifies in stadia the distance of Emmaus from the capital. (Gosp. 
Luke 24: 13.) 

He was certainly, too, not an inhabitant of Crete, (Acts 27:8 and 
12;) nor of Athens or its vicinity, for in that case he would not have 
been obliged to make the observation he does concerning the charac- 
teristic trait of this people, which had been pointed out before by De- 
mosthenes (Orat. I. in Phil.): 7 GovdeoGe neguiovtes nuvOaveodas 
HOTA THY ayooaY, Aeyerad te xaevov. (Acts 17:21.) Nor can we sup- 
pose him to have been a Macedonian. (Acts 16: 12.) 

An inhabitant of Antioch, too, could hardly have been so ignorant of 
the geography of Palestine, which was so near. It is an assertion of 
modern date, made by the lexicographer Bar Bahlul, that he was an 
Alexandrian; but this is invalidated by the circumstance that the old 
Alexandrian fathers did not ascribe this honor to their church. Origen 
seems to have known no more than that Luke wrote for Gentiles. (Euseb. 
HI. Eccl. L. VI. ¢. 25.) 

The testimony of the Alexandrian patriarch Eutychius in favor o 
some distinguished man in Rome or Italy! is too remote from those 
times to be decisive; yet it has some plausibility. We see that Luke 
is careful to give Theophilus explanations respecting places with which 
he supposed him to be unacquainted. This he doesin narrating Paul’s 
voyage to Rome ; and for that purpose is very particular in his descrip- 
tions. (Acts 27: 8, 12 and 16.) But when he comes to Sicily and Italy, 
(Acts 28: 12, 13 and 15), he mentions all the cities as though they were 
well known to Theophilus ; Syracuse, Rhegium, Puteoli, (on which last 
name Josephus was obliged to comment for the sake of his Greek and 
oriental readers,”) as well as still smaller places, Zves Taberne, Via 
Appia, etc. 


§ 36. 


That Luke was acquainted with Matthew’s work is clear from many 
parts of his book; it is most evident, however, from the passages taken 


shasst US Urs Lost COLI fas pre csi 
Eutych. Orig. Eccles. Alex. Edit. Seldeni. Lond. 1642. p. 36. The author plain- 
ly distinguishes between Sau and Kadslys; and hence the word rf 


has the confined signification of Rome or its precincts, contrary to common Ara- 
bic usage. The whole work appeared subsequently : Eutychii Patr. Alexandrini 
Annales. Jo. Seldeno et Edw. Pocockio, Oxon. 1658, in which the passage may 
be found in T. I. p. 334. 


2 Josephi Vita, p. 626. Ed. Basil. Arxccagyiaw, iv Irdéhoe Horidhovs xahovor, 
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away from their connection by Mark, but omitted by him in their proper 
place ; all of which Luke has restored from Matthew, and literally tran- 


scribed into his own work. 


Matth. 8: 19. 
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Matth. 8: 9. 
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Matth. 12: 42. 
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Luke 9: 57. 
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Luke 7: 8. 
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Luke I1: 24. 
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Matth. 12: 43. Luke 11: 24. 
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§ 37. 


This coincidence with Matthew, however, is found only in narratives 
omitted by Mark; in other cases Luke adheres more closely to the lat- 
ter than the former. As we have before cited the feeding of the four 
thousand, we will now take for an example the feeding of the five 


thousand. 
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Matth. 26: 18. Mark 14: 13. Luke 22: 10. 
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Luke 18: 18. 
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Mark 10: 17. 
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This last passage, as well as many others, is very well suited, as it 
appears in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, to shew the order in which the 
Evangelists succeeded each other. Mark adheres to Matthew (see 
Matth. 19: 16) much more closely than Luke does ; thus, among other 
things, he retains votegery where Luke uses Hy cov Aeines 06g. where 
the latter uses duid0¢,—inays before 0oa éyses, while Luke omits it. 
But where Mark deviates from Matthew and pursues his own way, as, 
e. g. at the beginning and end of the passage, and in stating the com- 
mandments (which by a peculiar idiom appear in the future subjunc- 
tive), Luke coincides with Mark in the smallest particulars, and it is 
evident that he was one of those preceding writers mentioned by Luke 
in his Procemium. 

We will now present in addition some specimens of passages found 


only in Mark and Luke : 
Mark 1: 24, 25. 
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6 uy Los TOU Fe0v | ! 
Kai énetivnosy avto 6° Incois, 

yo" Distt, 

wor eedde && wvtov. 


Mark 10: 14, 15. 


” Agets to mo d6oe 
eoxeo Fat 90s be 
noe wh noolvers UTE * 
TOY YOO TOLOUTMY éoTlY 

c ~ 
1 Baordetoe TOU Isov. 
>) ‘ ' c ~ 
Auny Aéyor Umi, 
a > ‘ \ 
Og Soy fur) OsSy tote 
‘ , ° ~ 
THY Boorhsioy tou dsov 
ws moaudior, 
Ov Eloshy sig wUTNY. 


Luke 4: 34, 35. 


Shir Bae } | ae ' 
Ea! to Huw xo oor, 
2 ‘Ingow No oaonve 5 
"HLS 86 ecoksooe 1) ageaes* 
oid os tic i, 
0 aytoc TOU Feov! 
VD , > ww cd ~ 
Kou enstiunosy aUtO Oo Inoous, 
' e 
heyav* Diywcadnte, 
\N We 2 > 2 
noe Eehdds €& Muto. 


Luke 18: 16, 17: 


- 
"A@Ets TH meoudice 
toxer Faw Eg 0s [ee 
HO ww) neohdere auto * 
Tay yaQ ToLoUTMY gotiy 
H Buctdsie tov Seov. 
1 ‘ ' cw 
Auny héyor Upiy, 
a 1 ' 
og gay pn Oéytae 
1 ' ~ ~ 
thy Baotdstay Tov Feov 
ie TaLOLOY, 
> ‘ 3) Ay 2 Siew, 
ov un stoehdn sig autdy. 
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Mark 12: 38, 39, 40. Luke 20: 46, 47. 
3 ‘ ~ ' > 4 o , 
AMO THY YOO-MUATEDY, ARO TOY YoommaTEw”, 
Tov Fshoytov tay Fshovrey 
év OTOAOLS TEQLILOTELY, TEOLLAtEW &V OTOACC, 
nol HoTUTMoUS nor prhovytar aomaomovs 
éy Tolls ayoQaic, éy THis KyOQatG, 
Hob TEWMtoxaTsdolus éy Tots xa mowtoxodtedgiac éy Tots 
ouvaywy cic, ouvay ay oe, 
xo MOWtoxhiotas éy toic Osinvous’ | xal TEWTOXALGLas ev TOlc OEimvOLS * 
ob xateoOlovtes ob xatsc9-lovat 
THs OlxLaS TOY YNOwY, Tug Oixlas THY yNnOwY, 
nol Toopaaey [eorno. nab MQOpacsL Wax de 
{ | 4 
TEQOTEUZOMEVOL. | TMEOTEUZOVTOL. 
Otto Ajwortoe Ovtor djwortou 


TEQLTTOTEQOY ZOLUO. WEQLTOOTEQOY KOLUC. 


§ 38. 


Some, however, are disposed to ascribe these appearances, from 
which we infer that one writer had read the work of the other and 
transferred passages from it into his own, to very different causes. A 
Jearned man, of whom we have before made honorable mention, sup- 
poses that many of these passages were subsequently interpolated from 
one Gospel into the other in order to supply deficiencies.! 

How much probability there is in this supposition will, we hope, be 

shown by the following observations. (1.) No case is known in which 
two historians of the best days of either Greece or Rome agree in sub- 
stance and at the same time very frequently in phraseology. Even 
where one historian relies on the authority of another for the purport of 
what he narrates, he invariably clothes the narration in his own lan- 
guage. For, educated in the schools of the grammarians, sophists, and 
declaimers, they prided themselves on expressing with elegance in an- 
other way what they borrowed from their predecessors. 

Not so with the orientals. They borrowed literally what they found 
in the works of their predecessors. The author of the book of Chronicles 
either transcribed directly from the books of Samuel and of Kings the 
passages in which he coincides with them, seldom making use of differ- 
ent phraseology or inserting a clause of his own; or else both writers 
drew literally from certain annals or other sources. The account of 
Joshua’s death and the character of the people of his time is transferred 
literally from the book of Joshua into that of Judges (Josh. 24: 29—32. 
Judges 2: 7—9). This account, it is true, is not very long; the passages 
which the book of Kings has in common with Isaiah are of greater im- 
portance (2 Kings 18: 17—37. Isaiah 36: 2—22. 2 Kings 19: 1—37. 
Isaiah 37: 1—the end); as also those which the same book has in com- 


1 Gratz, Neuer Versuch, die Entstehung der drey ersten Evangelien 2u erkla- 
ren. §. 36 seq.; and more recently, Hist. kritischer Kommentar ueber das Evan- 
getium des Mattheus. Tubing. 1821. 

r 
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mon with Jeremiah (2 Kings 25: 1—22. Jeremiah 52: 4—27). It is 
but seldom that the phraseology is altered or an additional clause in- 
serted. Literal transcribing is practised by the Arabians in their geo- 
graphical and historical works. Now, when we find a frequent occur- 
rence of identical phraseology in different Gospels, the authors of which 
we know to have been orientals and Hebrews, to imagine that the co- 
incidence arose from interpolations is to seek for another cause of what 
was only in accordance with the national custom im writing history- 
When, moreover, the Evangelists change the phraseology or insert a 
clause of their own, they do what the historians of their nation were in 
the habit of doing ; with this difference, that they were able to enrich 
the narrative from their own knowledge, and that, as they wrote in 
Greek, one possessed and consequently manifests greater skill than an- 
other in the use of that language. 

(2.) Now, as it is plain why they proceed in this manner, one often re- 
taining the words of another and then again employing his own lan- 
guage, so, moreover,no proof is afforded by the appearance of the Gos- 
pels that it was ever attempted to complete one from the other. At the 
very outset each retains its peculiar deficiency in point of completeness. 
Matthew has not taken a word of his history of Jesus’ youth from Luke, 
nor the latter from the former. No care of this kind can have been ex- 
ercised towards Mark in respect to this history ; for he is strikingly dis- 
tinguished from his companions by his total silence on the subject. 
One contains one portion of the history, another a different one, and 
Mark nothing at all of it. Passing from the beginning to the end of 
the Gospels, we find a similar case as. respects what occurred after the 
resurrection. Luke has gone more into detail and is more complete 
than the others; Mark is remarkable for the abrupt termination of his 
book, which ends as suddenly as though it had not been fully finished, 
and yet nothing has been added from Matthew or Luke to complete it, 
and nothing from Luke to supply Matthew’s deficiencies. Such are the 
appearances at the beginning and end of each; that which intervenes 
possesses the same character. Luke has much of importance which 
we seek in vain in the rest. ‘This has remained peculiar to him, and 
no one has interpolated any of his journeys and parables into the other 
Evangelists. A considerable portion of his history has, as we shall 
soon be convinced (\ 41), been entirely lost, and yet no one has under- 
taken to fill up the consequent chasm by the aid of the other Gospels. 
Mark has omitted some narratives contained in Matthew ; no interpola- 
tor has attempted to supply them. ‘These prominent distinctive traits 
in each appear still untouched, and constitute an irrefragable proof that 
the ancient world never thought of completing the Gospels by means of 
interpolation. 

(3.) When, at what period, was this interpolation undertaken? None 
of the Gospels were written before the latter half of the first century. 
It is not to be supposed that they were seized upon directly after their 
appearance under the very eyes of their authors, and subjected to this 
process of interpolation. And when attempts of this kind did begin to 
be made, they could be imparted merely to individual Mss., aud could 
only gradually extend themselves in a limited sphere, in a particular re- 
gion. All interpolations must have been confined to a particular dis- 
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trict of country, and could at most merely have gained admission into 
many Mss. in that district, before the period when the Recensions were 
made, and thus could never have attained universal currency. This, 
according to the natural course of things, must have been the fate of 
such interpolations. But even granting, in opposition to all observations 
of this character, that they did become universally known, and that all 
countries and nations showed themselves ready to alter their copies in 
conformity with the interpolated ones, and to destroy their ancient Mss, 
by means of which the earlier text would be propagated, and likewise 
that this was the case within a short period ; at the close of the 2d cen- 
tury there had been a Syriac version executed in Asia, called the Pes- 
chito, in the west Latin versions, and not long after the Sahidic for 
Upper Egypt, all of which contain precisely what we are called upon to 
regard as interpolations. In what way could this uniformity have been 
produced in so short a time in such various and distant countries ? 

4. Not, however, to leave us wholly in the dark as to the manner in 
which these interpolations originated, at Jeast in part, the public reading 
of the Gospels is stated to have been the cause of them. In reading, 
it is said, one Evangelist was sometimes connected with another and a 
lesson formed from the two.! Now if only one Gospel had been read, 
it would be admissible to suppose that passages might have been trans- 
ferred into it from another, for the sake of obtaining a more complete 
narrative than was presented by the single Gospel. But each had its» 
turn ; no Gospel was debarred from being read, and consequently no 
motive existed for transferring to one of them what did not belong to 
it. On the other hand, the regular extent of the lessons would have 
been altered by such aprocedure. The ancient lessons were long, com- 
prehending several chapters, xeqgadova, rirhovg; unnecessary additions 
would have rendered them still longer, and the time appropriated to 
reading would be necessarily exceeded. 

According to this representation, the interpolations were made inci- 
dentally, and not from any settled purpose accompanied by an ardent 
endeavor to extend them. So much the rather, then, must their exten- 
sion have been gradual and slow; so much the longer time must have 
been required for their diffusicn in foreign countries ; and their univer- 
sal reception, when surrendered to the operation of chance alone, must 
have required an almost interminable period ; it could by no means have 
been effected in a short space of time. 

5. An hypothesis of such a nature that its subject belongs toa period 
of antiquity not reached by any Mss. or even versions, possesses the ad- 
vantage that they cannot refute it. Denial, it is true, is likewise very 
easy in such a case; but to support the denial is very difficult, as the 
topics for such support are but few, viz. internal grounds alone. These 
therefore should be the more relied on. Where an interpolation has been 
made, the following are the most important evidences of it. The first 
is a want of verbal connexion. When anumber of sentences have no 


1 Dr. Gratz, Krit.-Hist. Komment. ber Mattheus, I. Th. p. 531, 40, 68. II. 
Th. p. 500. The catalogues of church-lessons prefixed to Matthwi’s edition of 
the New Testament cannot, however, be adduced in proof, inasmuch as they are 
taken aimost wholly from Evangeliaria, and these contain smal] reading-lessons, 
like Pericope,; which are of later origin. 
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connexion with the context, at either their beginning or end, an inter- 
polation may be supposed, for in such a case it is possible. Yet this 
reason would be insufficient, if the circumstance occurred in the work 
of a writer who was not in the habit of preserving strict verbal connex- 
ion; or if the want of verbal connexion was supplied by one in the 
thought. A want of connexion in the thought would carry the critic 
further than a mere possibility. If a series of sentences were inconsis- 
tent with what preceded and followed, and the inconsistency could not 
be done away by any valid interpretation, we should be led to pronounce 
that some foreign matter had been interpolated. If in such a series of 
sentences a want of connexion in the language, likewise, could be 
shown, the proof of interpolation would be irrefragable 

Let us now test the alleged interpolations by these principles, in order 
to learn how far they are corroborated by them. That which is said to 
have been transferred from Luke into Matthew, or from Matthew into 
Luke, occurs in the same situation in both and in the same connexion. 
No interpolation therefore, can be detected on this score; the receiver 
and the giver appear precisely alike. Where a number of sentences in 
Luke are not made to occupy a corresponding place in Matthew, but 
are connected with different facts by the two writers, they suit the con- 
text in both Gospels, at least so well as to forbid us to say anything fur- 
ther than that they occur in a more natural situation in one than in the 
.other. Little can be said of variations in phraseology, as the sentences 
agree almost always literally. But whenever there does occur even a 
trifling difference of this kind, it becomes still more evident that the 
language of Matthew was not transferred from Luke, or vice versa; 
but that each followed his own peculiar style of expression. Luke gen- 
erally evinces a taste for purity and elegance ; Matthew on the contrary 
is more harsh and uses Hebrew idioms, as in the supposed interpola- 
tion, Matth. 8: 21. EMITOE you Moe MOWTOY aneddeiv xod Oawat, Luke 
9: 59. énlros wor [oe dinehOovee mgauoy Dapac; and likewise Matth. 
11:8. of tat mahoxe qogourtes éy TOIG oixols aay Baotkemy iol, Luke 
de 25. 06 év iuatioum Erde xai TOV qr; UNGOxOUTEY ev TOTS Baordstous 
eio/. From such cases we should be led to conclude that when one for- 
sook the phraseology of the other he expressed himself in his own way, 
rather than that any interpolation took place. 

Whence now are we to infer an interpolation, if we cannot make it 
out from any want of verbal connexion, nor from a want of unity in the 
train of thought, nor from any difference in language? And if there 
be no ground to infer it, what becomes of such a supposition ? 

Semler’s hypothesis of conformations, or attempts to harmonize, differs 
but litule from the preceding; this has been lately brought into notice 
again and recommended by a writer of uncommon erudition.' Tt dif- 
fers merely as to the motives which gave occasion to attempts which 
are of the same kind on both hypotheses. As according to the former 
supposition one Gospel was interpolated from another in order to ren- 
der it complete, according to this the same thing was done from a desire 
to make them consonant with each other. 


1 Bertholdt, Hist.-Krit. Binleit. in die Schriften des A. und N. T. III. Th. § 
329. p. 1249 seq. 
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But, if any persons were really induced to such an attempt, they had 
no very good reason for commencing with such passages as it is alleged 
that they did, passing by passages which called loudly for the employ- 
ment of such an expedient, inasmuch as from them sceptics and oppo- 
nents could charge the Gospels with real or apparent contradictions, or 
contest their historical veracity. Yet the passages of this character, 
which contained real or apparent contradictions (considered real by the 
enemies of the Gospels), have remained untouched. Rather than ven- 
ture by a few strokes of the pen to harmonize these passages, the an- 
cients suffered the objections against the Gospels to remain in them, 
and exposed themselves to the peril of not being able to answer them. 

As that which was of most pressing importance has not been done, 
much less would they have troubled themselves about what was of no 
consequence. And admitting that without any sensible necessity they 
amused themselves with the employment of harmonizing, the harmony 
is but partial in the very passages for which the hypothesis is framed. 

This theory has for its object the explanation of the same facts as the 
preceding. Hence the observations before made are applicable like- 
wise here. 


§ 39. 


But why is it, since the later of these writers is said to have had the 
earlier before him, and to have incorporated entire passages from him in- 
to his own book, that he did not transfer them word for word? that in some 
clauses these Gospels agree to the letter, then deviate from each other, 
then return and proceed together? This question is asserted to be un- 
answerable without recourse to original Hebrew Gospels and Greek ver- 
sions of them from which our historians drew. This inquiry has been 
the alleged occasion, and at the same time the foundation, of many well- 
known hypotheses. What then is the cause of such variations? The 
answer isobvious. ‘These writers did not, in making use of each other, 
give up their individuality. 

Their independence has been taken away and they have been deni- 
ed the liberty of selecting in place of a particular expression one which 
was more habitual to them, or seemed more apposite; and instead 
of this they have had imputed to them unskilfulness in translating, 
which it was hoped would account better for the differences which are 
found between them. When thisimputation was found not to serve the 
purpose intended, the modicum of skill in translation before accorded to 
them, was tacitly denied them, and they were provided with ready-made 
versions of the original Gospels, in which these variations already exist- 
ed, and which they are said to have transcribed. Thus by degrees 
they have been degraded to the rank of mere copyists, as though it were 
contrary to all principles of criticism to suppose them to have had any 
free-will of their own. 

Yet these variations maintain a peculiar character throughout each 
Gospel; and this circumstance shows clearly that they were designed 
and were the work of an independent hand. In Mark the clauses in- 
serted tend to display concisely the feelings of the persons concerned, 
their demeanor and appearance. The single verse Mark 10: 16 con- 
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tains a complete picture ; see on the contrary Matth. 19: 15. To Matth. 

19: 20, Mark has subjoined after VEOINTOS pov the words: 0 6é '/noous 
euplewas avtM, ny CTLH OEY avtov zal siney (10: 21), which impart a 
natural beauty and vivacity to the narrative. In the same chapter (10: 
14. Comp. Matth. 19: 14), he adds a momentary burst of feeling, ny or 
VaKTNOE, woul einev; so Mark 8: 12. Matth. 12: 89; and in another 
place: 0 dé ‘/noous “onhaypveodele, Mark 1: 41. Comp. Matth. 8: 3; 
Mark 3: 5. Matth. 12:10, 11, zal mEeoeBhewamevog usr GoynS ; and 
n 08 yun popnGeoa nat 108 wouoa, 5: 33. Matth. 9: 22; anofadwv 
10 iuateov avrov, avactac 7ADE, 10: 50. Matth. 20: 32; 9:20 and 
26. Matth. 17: 18; Mark 10: 22. Matth. 20: 17, and many other like 
cases. It is not our purpose to consider in this place how he could 
make additions thus, not having seen any of these things himself; but 
it is a satisfaction to discover here again the voucher of the author, and 
to find a new confirmation of the fact that Mark did not derive his ac- 
counts from a second or third hand, but wrote down the statements of 
an eye-witness who preserved a vivid remembrance of the past, and 
gave some finishing touches to the narrative as lively as though that past 
were to his imagination present. Sometimes he called to mind the 
particular Aramzan words employed by our Lord in working a miracle ; 
ase.g. Talitha koumi, i. e. maid arise, and that to the deaf and dumb 
person, Ephphatha, i. e. be opened. (Mark 5: 41. 7: 34). 

In altering the phraseology merely, in adding words, exchanging some 
for others, amplifying sentences or inserting clauses, he shows his anx- 
iety to be perspicuous and definite. This anxiety caused him to add to 
Matth. 3:6, after év re) '/ogdavy the word noraan (1:5), and to 70 demgov 
in Matth. 8: 4. mEol tov zadageouor. (1: 44.) In 1: 42, he inserts éeaov- 
TOS aurov to denote the instantaneousness of the result. Inthe 2d chap- 
ter, verses 8, 16, 18, and 21, there are changes and amplifications for 
the sake of perspicuity. Verse 3: 30 is an explanatory addition to 
Matth. (12: 31, 32; as 6: 18 explains Matth. 14: 4. ovx &€eotd oot 
yeu aveny. So Mark 8: 19, ovx ig wyv xagdiay is explanatory of 
Matth. 15: 17; and Mark 8: 19, 20, mArjc gees zhaowerory of Matth. 16: 
9, 10. n000ug xoqéirovs. Mark 32 : 26, én cov Sarov is explanatory ; 
as well as 13:3, “urévavte tod isgov, which gives us to understand 
what caused a renewal of the conversation. So too 14:12 , OTE TO MAGE 
édvov, compared with Matth. 26:17; also Mark 14: 56, 57, compared 
with Matth. 26: 60, 61; and aegexadunrewy 10 medownoy in 14: 65, 
without which the word 7 moogytsvooy in Matth. 26: 68 would be unin- 
telligible, etc. etc. 

In Luke we perceive an endeavor to be peculiarly. concise in his 
Janguage. Markl: 22, Luke 4: 32, Ore & fv &ovalg VO hoyos avron ; 
Mark 1: 28. Luke 4: 37, nal eenoveveto 0 7Y0S méEoi avrov sie 
mav~a tonov rg nsoeywoov; Mark 2: 15, 16. Luke 5: 29, 30; 
Mark 3: 31—35. Luke 8: 19—21; Mark 4: 5—9. Luke 8: 6—8; 
Mark 9: 6. Luke 9: 33. tj side 0 héyen: Mark 4: 30—32. Luke 13: 
18, 19; Mark 5: 2—15. Luke 8: 27—34; Mark 11: 15, 16, 17. Luke 
19: 45, ‘46: Mark 13: 1, 2. Luke 21:5, 6; Mark 14: 16. Luke 22: 13. 
cinevobare ¢ 0& ebcor nico nde ELONMEY GUTOTS. 

Luke is further distinguished by his attention to elegance of diction. 
How harsh is the following clause in Mark 12: 38, tv Sddvtwv ép 
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orokuts MEQUTOTELY, nab aonaouors év taig ayogais? Luke inserts a 
single word: xat gedourtwy aOmAOMOUS, and the sentence is easy and 
flowing. The passage Matth. 8.9, avewnog efuc ino eovolav, éywv 
Un Euavrov OTOATLWTES, is not only harsh but obscure, and Gasled 
some of the old translators. Luke remedies it completely by inserting 
one word, v10 éSovaluy TUOGOMEVOS (7: 8). The expression in 
Matth. 21: 26, mavzes yao éyovoe tov “/waveny os TOVGHTHY, is not 
Greek ; Mark (11: 32) attempts to remedy it; Luke deviates from both 
for the purpose of giving a Greek turn to the clause! 6 haog—nemetout- 
vOS yao éorLy, ‘Seoavyny meogyeyy élvae (20: 6). So too he alters 
Matth. 11: 8, of ra Mahan Fogourtsc, to the advantage of jts accu- 
racy and elegance : o¢ év inmarcouw évdvkw ual tevgy vuaeyorTEs. 
(7: 25). For umnoétns (Matth. 5: 25) Luke puts (12: 58) the legal 
term mgazrwo. The construction of Mark 12: 44 is rendered more 
conformable to Greek usage by Luke (21: 4): GUN 08 &% TOU VOTEON- 
MaLOS avTAS amauvtu TOY Btov ov _elyev éPae. Sometimes, too, he 
avoids a Hebraism. Mark 8: 36, ga xeGdnon toy x0GMOV shay, zat on- 
woody) ray we gny Dare is given by Luke (9: 25), x EvONOAS TOY x00- 
Hoy ohov, éautov (1 p:) de amokeoac, 7) Cnucadeis ; Mark 12: 20, 21, 
2% 0ux% apnne PTT Luke 20: 28, 29, aneOavey KTEXYOS ; Matth. &: 
Q7, éPatuaour. Mark 4: 41, eqosndnouy quGov méyar. Luke 8: 25, 
qokntertes 62 éJavaouy, not only avoiding the Hebraism, but ele- 
gantly connecting the two words. 

The constantly recurring évUdéws, noi évdéws, is one of Mark’s 
striking peculiarities; the word mayzo7uo instead, is not much less 
striking i in Luke, both in the Gospel and Acts. So the constant use of 
the particle roré is a peculiarity of Matthew. Among Matthew’s pe- 
culiarities, too, we may reckon the use of oxoxge@eds without any an- 
tecedent question, Matth. 11: 25. 17: 4. 22: 1. 26: 68. 27: 21. 28:5 
as, likewise, the perpetually occurring anny dey vuiv, while Luke uses 
only eyo Umty, Or alndos Atyo vir, Luke 11: 27. 12: 44. 21: 8, and 
én adntetag heyw.vutv (4: 24). The individuality of these writers is 
so clearly apparent that no great pains are necessary to make it con- 
ceivable how in the course of coincident passages one could alter the 
phraseology, insert words and brief clauses, and in short follow his own 
inclination and habits. 


§ 40. 


As to the succession of events, Luke coincides with Mark against the 
arrangement of Matthew, and this confirms the idea that Mark revised 
Matthew with reference to bis chronology, and made it a point to ob- 
serve more strictly the order of actual succession, since Luke, in_pro- 
posing his plan at the commencement of his book, reckons the obser- 
vance of the natural order as one of his duties. 
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First Journey. 


Luke. 


I. Jesus goes to Capernaum and 
heals a demoniac. 

II. Enters Simon’s house. 

Ill. Enters Simon’s ship, who 
had toiled all night and taken 
nothing. 

IV. Heals a leper. 


SECOND 


Luke. 


I. Four men bring one sick of 
the palsy. 

Il. Jesus calls Levi. 

Ill. The disciples of John fast. 

IV. The disciples of Jesus go 
through the corn-fields. 


Mark. 


I. Jesus goes to Capernaum and 
heals a demoniac. 
II. Enters Simon’s house. 


III. Heals a leper. 


JOURNEY. 


Mark. 


1, Four men bring one sick of 
the palsy. 

IJ. Jesus calls Levi. 

Ill. The disciples of John fast. 

IV. The disciples of Jesus go 
through the corn-fields. 


Turrp JouRNEY. 


Luke. 


I. A man with a withered hand 
is healed. 

II. Jesus chooses the twelve. 

JII. He cures the centurion’s 
servant. 

IV. He goes to Nain; restores 
the widow’s son to life. 

V. The disciples of John in- 
quire whether Jesus is he that 
should come. 

VI. The woman who wasa sin- 
ner anoints Jesus in the Phari- 
see’s house. 

VII. Jesus heals demoniacs ; 
utters the parable of the sower. 

VIII. His mother and brethren 
arrive. 


IX. He sleeps in the storm ; ar- 
rives atGadaris. Story of the de- 
moniac. 

X. Jesus heals the daughter of 
Jairus. 


Mark. 


I. A man with a withered hand 
is healed. ; 
II. Jesus chooses the twelve. 


III. Jesus is charged with heal- 
ing through Beelzebub. 

IV. His mother and brethren 
arrive ; he utters the parable of the 
sower. 

V. He sleeps in the storm; ar- 
rives at Gadaris. Story of the de- 
moniac. 

VI. Jesus heals the daughter of 
Jairus. 
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In the first Journey, event No. III is wholly peculiar to Luke, and not 
touched upon by Mark; as likewise No. IV in the third Journey. The 
incidents III and V in the third Journey are related by Matthew ; 
Mark, however, removed them from their position and did not insert 
them in any other place. The procedure of Luke, who has connected 
them with wholly different occurrences and chronological circumstan- 
ces, completely justifies Mark in removing them from their connexion 
in Matthew. Event No. VI is repeated by John (12: 1 seq.), who 
unites the circumstances mentioned separately by Mark and Luke, and 
even their phraseology, into one whole ; whence it is evident that the nar- 
rative in Mark 14: 3 and that of Luke 7:36 have reference to the same 
event. 

The accusation that Jesus healed through Beelzebub is mentioned 
by Luke at a later stage of the history (11: 14) ; but in the place it oc- 
cupies in Mark, Luke speaks in general language of the cure of demoni- 
acs by the miraculous power of Jesus. Mark has united the parables 
of the sower and the grain of mustard seed ; Luke separates them and 
presents the latter in a different connexion (13: 17—21). 

As to the occurrence in regard to the centurion, he exhibits the ground 
of his assigning it the position which it occupies ; for he designates the 
time by saying that after this had happened Jesus went éy 17 é&7¢, on 
the following day, to Nain (7: 11). The question of John’s disciples, 
which stands completely isolated, in Matthew (11: 2), is connected by 
Luke with the restoration of the widow’s son to life at Nain; and this 
occurrence is represented as the occasion of John’s sending his disci- 
ples to make the inquiry (Luke 7: 17). It is clear also from the’ an- 
swer of Jesus, even as given in Matthew, that the miracle of raising the 
dead had already taken place; for Jesus expressly refers to it (Matth. 
11:5): Say, the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lep- 
ers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, &c. Luke, 
therefore, was guided by chronological reasons in giving these incidents 
the position which they occupy in his book. He introduced anew the 
facts which Mark took out of their connexion in Matthew and neglect- 
ed to insert elsewhere; but he presents them in a different, viz. their 
real, order. 

The same is the case, too, as to an occurrence which is inaccurately 
assigned by Matthew to the early part of Jesus’ ministry (8: 19), and 
narrated directly after the visit to Peter’s house. The incident referred 
to is, that a certain man was desirous of following Jesus, but was 
first informed of the difficulties in the way of such a design. Mark 
has omitted this account, too, as well as the preceding, because it had 
not its proper position in the order of time. Luke, however, designates 
the place and period of the occurrence, removing it far along in the his- 
tory to the time when Jesus was on his way to Jerusalem through Sa- 
maria (9:51—58). Again, his separating the parables of the sower 
and the grain of mustard seed, (which seem to have been united by 
Mark on account of their similarity), and assigning them distinct situa- 
tions in his book, can be explained only by his attention to strict chronolo- 
gical order. On the other hand, however, one fact (7: 37 seq.), the story 
of the woman that was a sinner who anointed Jesus, is assigned too ear- 


ly a position, as we nay convince ourselves from comparing John. 
Jw 
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In the Fourth Journey they coincide with each other, as may be seen 


from the following comparison. 
Luke. 


I. Jesus calls the twelve togeth- 
er. 
» II. Herod believes that John is 
risen. 

III. The disciples of Jesus re- 
turn from their mission. 

IV. Five thousand are fed. 


+ 


Mark. 


I. Jesus calls the twelve togeth- 
er. 
II. Herod believes that John is 
risen. 

IIL. The disciples of Jesus re- 
turn from their mission. 


IV. Five thousand are fed. 


§ 4. 


Here, however, Luke omits a whole chain of events which occur in 
both Matthew and Mark. Soon after he joins them again, and accompa- 


nies them step by step. 


The occurrences omitted are the following: The disciples of Jesus 


are on the sea, their master appears to them, goes to them into the ship, 
and they arrive at Gennesareth (Mark 6: 45. Matth. 14:23). The 
Pharisees find fault with the disciples of Jesus for eating with un- 
washen hands (Mark 7:1). Jesus comes into the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon, and heals the daughter of the believing Canaanitess (7: 24). 
Jesus heals a deaf and dumb person with spittle (7:31). Four thou- 
sand are fed (8: 1 seq.) The Pharisees require a sign of Jesus ; the dis- 
ciples are charged to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees; a blind man 


is healed (8: 22). All this is wanting in Luke; but henceforth he pro- 


ceeds with the others. 
Luke. 


I. Jesus asks, Whom do men say 
that Tam? 

II. Is transfigured on the mount. 

III. The disciples are not able 
to heal a demoniac. 

IV. They dispute who should 
be greatest in the kingdom of 
God. 

V. John relates that a person is 
casting out devils in the name of 
Jesus. 


Mark. 


I. Jesus asks, Whom do men say 
that am? 

II. Is transfigured on the mount. 

III. The disciples are not able 
to heal a demoniac. 

IV. They dispute who should 
be greatest in the kingdom of 
God. 

V. John relates that a person is 
casting out devils in the name of 
Jesus. 


It is contrary to the custom of this writer wholly to omit any event; 
he always introduces again those narratives in Matthew which are ex- 
cluded by Mark, and assigns them a different position in the course of 


the history. 
explained from this quarter. 


Hence the phenomenon we have mentioned is not to be 


On further examination as to the portion of the history wanting in 
Luke, we find that he has removed the occurrence in relation to the re- 
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quirement of a sign, and placed it further along at a late period, in 11: 
29, and the warning against the leaven of the Pharisees still further 
along (12: 1), in a different connexion. 

After these events were separated from the rest, the series of occurren- 
ces found in the other Evangelists and wanting in Luke concluded with 
the feeding of the four thousand; the event which immediately pre- 
ceded this series was the feeding of the five thousand. Now Luke 
connects with the miracle of the five thousand (11: 12 and 18) what in 
the other Evangelists does not occur till after the later miracle of 
the four thousand (Matth. 15: 32, and 16: 13. Mark 8:1, 27). We 
have, therefore, a Homoioteleuton to explain this phenomenon. 

That this portion of the history was very early lost may be inferred 
from the fact that it is not preserved in a single Ms. Had copies been ex- 
tensively circulated previously, the mistake would not have been univer- 
sal, and the portion which is wanting must have been preserved in some 
country or in some Ms. at least. 

We have probably lost in this way, not only what we are informed 
of by his predecessors (in that case the loss would be of no conse- 
quence), but likewise some of the events of Jesus’ life, as well as in- 
structions given by him, with which Luke often enriches his biography 
from his own resources. 

In the Acts he tells us of a saying of our Lord (20: 35, det uynuo- 
vevewy tov hoywy tov xvolov ‘/yood, Ore c.UTOS EimE* ManaOLOY EorE OL- 
dovar waddov 7 LauBavewv), respecting which heis silent in his Gospel ; 
and it was certainly. connected with some memorable event, parable or 
discourse, and would have been a peculiar ornament to his history. It 
appears to me more probable that this passage was contained in the por- 
tion of the history which is lost, and suffered the same fate with it, than 
that he forgot or omitted it. 

We know that there are still found in the oldest fathers sentences 
for which we search in vain in our present historical books; e. g., one 
in the Epistle to Barnabas (c. 8), ovrw yor, ot Dehovteg we idsiv, xa 
apacdal uov tHS Paorreias, OpEtdovor PAiPovtEs nal naDOrrEs AaPery 
use; but I do not venture to affirm that they were derived from the lost 
portion of Luke’s original work. 


§ 42. 


After the omission of this portion of the history, the Evangelists 
unite again, and Luke proceeds in harmony with Mark, as is shown by 
the table given in the preceding section. But this extends no further 
than is there represented. 'Thenceforward Luke is generally indepen- 
dent of the rest of the Evangelists, and introduces us to entirely new 
and unknown scenes. 

All the other Evangelists here commence the account of the last 
journey to Jerusalem; Luke proceeds otherwise. He informs us three 
times that Jesus purposed to go to Jerusalem, and each time describes 
the journey itself a little way. But while we are thinking to see Jesus 
soon in Jerusalem, we unexpectedly find him elsewhere, and in fact 
further away from Jerusalem than at the commencement of his jour- 
ney. 
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In 9: 51 he says: ‘‘ When the time was come that he should be 
received up, he steadfastly set his face to goto Jerusalem.” Jesus then 
passes through Samaria, which was on the road travelled by the pilgrim 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. In Samaria his disciples wish to call 
down fire from heaven (52—56). The narrative is then continued, till 
at length Jesus arrives at the dwelling-place of Matthew and Mary, 
which according to the other Evangelists was Bethany (10: 38). Of 
Jerusalem itself Luke says not a word, but speaks generally of his 
abode év 20mm revi (11:1), and tells us of a conversation respecting @ 
certain occurrence which to all appearance happened in Jerusalem at 
the feast (13: 1). 

Jesus is unexpectedly again'in Galilee, and commences anew a jour- 
ney thence to Jerusalem (13: 22, 77» m0gélay movovuevos sig Legovoa- 
Anu.) He proceeds onward, Luke relating a multitude of discourses 
and events.!_ For the second time, however, he does not lead our Lord 
to the-place to which he was going; but when he should have arrived 
there, he abruptly tells us of another purposed journey to the holy city. 

He takes the twelve and says, Behold we go up to Jerusalem (18: 
31). He then proceeds along the Jordan, and arrives by way of Jeri- 
cho (18: 35) at the capital, the scene of his death, which is narrated 
with its accompanying circumstances. 

We have here only accounts of journeys, without learning their issue, 
or what occurred in the place whither they were directed ; in fact with- 
out learning whether Jesus reached the place of his destination. It 
would seem, or rather it is plain, that we have here no connected histo- 
ry, but detached fragments, or if the word be preferred, collectanea, 
which the writer presented as his investigations furnished them. ‘Thus 
much may we say at present respecting the general plan of this book, 
and we now pass to consider the work more particularly. 


§ 43. 


In the narratives which are common to Matthew and Mark, Luke 
coincides with Mark in the representation of minute circumstances. In 
the story of the woman with the issue of blood, Mark places the mira- 
cle in a peculiar light, by informing us of the woman’s long and fruitless 
endeavors to get rid of the malady, her expenditure and the efforts of phy- 
sicians for the purpose ; he adds the dialogue that arose between Jesus and 
his disciples respecting the woman’s touching him; describes with mi- 
nuteness the woman’s behaviour, her terror and confusion, etc. Luke 
also relates the occurrence with all these circumstances, and in descri- 
bing the woman’s terror uses phraseology very similar to that of Mark. 

Take the story of the daughter of Jairus, which is connected with the 
preceding. In Matth. 9: 18, the ruler says immediately on his arrival : 
My daughter is even now dead. In Mark 5: 23 seq. she is represented 
as only at the point of death; and after the incident respecting the wo- 
man with the issue of blood, messengers arrive who announce her death. 


1 18:11 does not begin a new journey; but, as the words clearly mean, 
merely continues the one undertaken : ¢yévero 08 ev t@ mogst'eoOue adroy EIS THY 


‘Iegovoedju, This was to be remarked so that no doubt might arise from the 
passage. 
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On this information Jesus encourages the father, etc. Luke repre- 
sents the whole in the same way (8: 40 seq). Comp. Matth. 8: 1—5. and 
Mark 1: 40.—end. Luke 5: 12—17.—Matth. 9: 1—8. Mark 2: 3—18. 
Luke 5: 18—27.—Matth. 17: 14—19. Mark 9: 14—30. Luke 9: 37— 
43, and many other passages. 

The precise designations of numbers in Mark, who pays more atten- 
tion to them than Matthew, are adopted by Luke, who thus confirms 
their accuracy. In the story of thedemoniacs at Gadaris (Matth. 8: 
28), Matthew mentions two, while Mark mentions but one; and Luke 
follows the example of the latter (8: 27. Mark 5: 2). The account of 
the two blind men on the road to Jericho (Matth. 22: 30) is made by 
Mark to refer to but one (Mark i0: 46) ; so likewise by Luke (18: 35). 


§ 44. 


He has sometimes illustrated a narrative by new circumstances and 
been more definite in its detail (e. g. Matth. 8: 19—23. Luke 9: 57— 
end.—Matth. 8: 5—11. Luke 7: 2—9); and has here and there cor- 
rected certain statements of his predecessors. Matthew and Mark 
have represented the period of time, from the discourse which ends with 
the words: Acyw vuiv, scot tives tay dE EOTNHXOTMY, OltTLVES OU 
un yevoorvtas Savatov (Matth. 16: 28. Mark 9: 1) to the transfigura- 
tion, as six days; while Luke makes it eight (9: 27, 28). 

Matthew relates (27: 44), that the malefactors who were crucified 
with our Lord reviled him ; Mark permitted this to remain as he found 
it in his predecessor (15: 33). But Luke inquired into the circumstan- 
ces anew, and informs us that one of them rebuked the other for daring 
to revile Jesus (23: 39—438). This was remarked by Manes, the well- 
known heretic of the third century, with the design of fastening the im- 
putation of discrepancy on the Evangelists.! 

Matthew tells us of but one angel who addressed the women when they 
visited the sepulchre (28: 2). Mark follows Matthew (16: 5). The 
account given by Luke runs differently, for according to him there 
were two (24: 4); and John so distinctly confirms the accuracy of this 
representation, as even to designate the place in which each was seen 

20: 12). 

The Bs ti made to reconcile these different accounts, which is 
founded on a common original Hebrew or Syriac text out of which they 
were all translated, is a proof to us that this theory may indeed afford 
opportunity for philological ingenuity, but can give little assistance in a 


case of real perplexity. If the engined contained jaa it is true 
Ss 


how one writer might have rendered it avno and another av00Es, itis not 
so easy to see how Luke could have translated dvo avdges. Notto men- 


that it’might be read jo or fsa ; but, though it is easy to see 


>? 
ov cov Sedov, Ore EV TH ATH noiuatt 
: 
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tion, that even supposing all verbs to have been as participles in .state 
emphatico, there must have been in Matthew a noun which, if the origi- 
nal were not obscure from set purpose, would have contained some- 
thing definite as to the singular or plural number; not to dwell on this, 
the relative pronouns (7 (de% aurov and évdupe avrov) are decisive as 
to the number. 

It is plain that Luke has improved upon his predecessors in this case ; 
but he has not contradicted them. With regard to Matthew we have 
been sufficiently explicit, and have shown from his plan, that, neglecting 
minor circumstances, he has given a summary narration of facts to 
prove that Jesus fulfilled what was foretold in the Old Testament. 
There would be an evident contradiction of Mark, likewise, unless we 
were in judging to take into account his plan and the origin of his 
book. Mark wrote what Peter delivered in his discourses. He noted 
down what the Apostle said in his expositions of Matthew’s Gospel, and 
put the whole together in a work which appeared as his own. When 
the Apostle added nothing to a passage, a word or an occurrence ; 
when, accidentally or otherwise, he omitted to make any observation, 
the passage remained as it was in Matthew ; and Mark, who according 
to the ancients confined himself to his teacher’s information, and wrote 
and published only that, is neither guilty of falsehood nor mistake in his 
narrative. Luke is indeed more accurate, but this is all; and even the 
unfriendly critic can never charge Mark with deviations from truth or 
contradiction of the rest. 


§ 45. 


Such events as were related with all their minute circumstances by 
his predecessors, he often condenses as did Mark, and touches upon 
them but slightly. Such e.g. isthe narrative in Luke 9: 46; Matthew 
had already related it with sufficient minuteness (18: 1), and Mark had 
made an addition of several minor circumstances to his account, which 
rendered it more accurate and graphic. Luke, then, may have thought 
it superfluous to dilate further on an event which was exhausted, and 
concerning which he had nothing new to offer. Not wishing barely to 
repeat what had been already said, and unwilling to omit any thing, he 
gives a brief notice of it, concluding with the language of Mark. Luke 
9: 48. Mark 9: 37. See also Luke 9: 7—9, compared with Matth. 14: 
1, and Mark 6: 14.—Luke 10: 25—29, compare Mark 12: 28—85. 

Jesus warns his disciples (Matth. 16: 5 and Mark 8: 14) to beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees. The warning was misunderstood, till 
Jesus more clearly explained his meaning. Now this occurrence ap- 
pears at length in the first two Evangelists ; Luke, however, notices it in 
but few words, thus showing that he presumed it to be well known, and 
that it properly belonged to this period ; and instead of giving the debate 
at length, presents the decision of it at once. Even this, indeed, is ab- 
breviated, for all he says respecting it is: He began to say unto his dis- 


ciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hy- 
pocrisy (Luke 12: 1). : 
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§ 46. 

The analysis we have made of the three works on the lineage and 
ininistry of our Lord, has now put us in a condition to meet the hy- 
pothesis by which a distinguished scholar has attempted to explain the 
origin of the Gospels; the principal position of which is, that Mark com- 
piled his work from the commentaries of Matthew and Luke,! and con- 
sequently did not write till after them. 

Let us consider the arguments adduced in its support. The agree- 
ment of Matthew and Mark in selecting the same events from the abun- 
dant materials afforded them for differing from each other in this re- 
spect, certainly proves that these two Evangelists did not write indepen- 
dently of each other, but determines nothing concerning the priority of 
either. 

What is alleged, too, in support of the other position in regard to 
Luke, viz. that he and Mark generally agree in the detailed representa- 
tion of facts and differ from Matthew, is very true; but it is equally as 
proper to infer from this that Luke copied from Mark as the opposite. 
Supposing Mark to have made Matthew and Luke the basis of his work 
and to have aimed to unite both into one, he would have proceeded very 
differently ; or to reverse the statement, supposing the writer’s en- 
deavor to have corresponded with his purpose, nothing of the kind can 
be inferred from his procedure. 

Luke is distinguished fur the number of events he narrates which are 
wholly unnoticed in Matthew. The great number of important and 
entirely new facts which he presents confers especial value on his work. 
Had Mark been acquainted with his work and intended from it togeth- 
er with Matthew to execute a third, he could not have so entirely neg- 
lected and omitted what was most important in Luke as to have availed 
himself of but a few (§ 30) of his many historical discoveries. We 
should rather have expected him to choose what was most important in 
both Luke and Matthew, and divide his selection between the two. 

Now this was not the case; he directs his attention only to the facts 
in Matthew, and consequently the proofs we have go only to argue the 
use of Matthew. Whatever aim in respect to his peculiar readers we 
suppose Mark to have had in the composition of his work, it must in any 
case be strange that he could find among the many accounts and dis- 
courses in Luke almost nothing of any use towards his object, and on 
the other hand could avail himself of almost every thing in Matthew. 

If, moreover, he took the facts from Matthew and the circumstantial 
detail of them from Luke, as must have been the case, there is nothing 
of Mark’s own in his whole book, and we must therefore allow that he 
has done nothing as an author, but has merely compiled what any one 
might have read in Matthew and Luke, and that he undertook and per- 
formed for no possible purpose an entirely superfluous task. 


1 The Whitsuntide Programm of the University of Jena in 1789, by Prof. 
Griesbach, supports this thesis : “ Marci Evangelium totum c Matthei et Luce 
commentariis decerptum esse.” 
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I must now bestow some particular attention upon a more recent po- 
sition, taken by a learned man who in other respects coincides very 
nearly with myself. He regards Luke as the first of the Evangelists. 

The principal argument which he adduces to substantiate his position 
is, that if Matthew wrote before Luke the latter would scarcely have 
presumed to compose a Gospel after him, on account of the weight of 
apostolic authority. True, the authority of an apostle was great ; hence 
arose the respectful diffidence of Luke and the modest apology with 
which he opens his book. (Comp. above § 33). 

This learned man finds a second strong point in the remark that Luke 
would not have omitted any part of Matthew, had he possessed his work. 
He has not omitted any part of it, except the history of the childhood 
of Jesus, for which he richly indemnifies us by other facts (I—III). 
The deficiency of the portion of history before mentioned (§ 40), which 
was omitted by the copyist in the very first Mss. on account of the 
Homoioteleuton, cannot be !aid to the author’s charge. He has even 
carefully distributed the individual sentences in the (so-called ) sermon 
on the mount into eighteen or nineteen different places in his book, 
where they all occur in a perfectly natural connexion; while in Matthew 
there is such a striking want of connexion in the discourse that we can- 
not but discern the juxta-position of detached sentences. He has even re- 
stored those passages which Mark omitted, because in Matthew they 
had not their proper position. (Comp. above § 29, 37, and 40). He in- 
variably presents not only Matthew’s materials, but Mark’s; from the 
last of whom he has not neglected to take the very three events in re- 
gard to which he was more copious than Matthew (§ 30). 

Let us now. consider the matter in another light. How much 
more copious is Luke than Matthew? Not to be prolix, we will 
only notice the two remarkable journeys to Jerusalem (11: 51 and 138: 
22), of which we are informed by Luke alone; and of these we will on- 
ly notice the parables. The first is the beautiful parable of the man 
who on his way to Jericho fell among thieves (10:30); then comes the 
one respecting a person who awoke his friend at night and importu- 
nately asked bread of him (11: 5 seq.). Then the parables of the lost 
sheep, of the woman who lost a piece of money, and of the prodigal 
son (15: 1—end); the story of the rich man and Lazarus (16: 19); of 
the widow who by her importunity obtained justice of the unjust judge 
(17: 1 seq.); and the parables of the publican and Pharisee praying (17: 
10). All these valuable things belong to Luke exclusively. Could he have 
resigned these to oblivion, even if all the apostles had written before 
him? Was he not bound to present this supplement to his fellow-chris- 
tians? On the other hand, why is it that Matthew, if he wrote after 
Luke, has not said a word of these things, not even hinted at them in 
his brief way, that at least he might crown these valuable passages with 
his testimony and confirmation ? 

It is replied that he did not wish to write any thing of which he was 
not an eye-witness. Very well; but a quarter of his sermon on the 
mount, when it is distributed according to its historical connexion, falls 


' Vogel, “ Uber die Entstehung der drey ersten Evangelien,” in Gabler’s 
*‘ Journal fur auserles. theol. Litteratur.” I Bd. I. St. p. 804 
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in these parts of Luke ; hence he must have been present at these oc- 
currences or he could not have introduced into his book the sayings 
connected with them. In the third journey, too, he even passes over in 
silence the incident in respect to Zaccheus; and yet the Apostle was pres- 
ent at the conversion of his former colleague, for all the twelve were 
with eur Lord. This reply therefore is not satisfactory. 

Once more, then; if Luke preceded Matthew, why has not the lat- 
ter attested anew the copious narrative of the former? Why has he 
neglected to notice, at least briefly, so much that is valuable in him? 
Why is it that he has not availed himself at all of his accurate chronolo- 
gy, to which, as appears from the promise in his introduction, Luke de- 
voted special pains? Why did he neglect to make any use of the 
agreeable particularity with which Luke has enlivened the events he nar- 
rates, or of the many corrections he has made? In one word, why 


does he fall so far short of the point of perfection to which the history 
had reached before him ? 


§ 47. 


It is perceived from what I have urged against these learned men, that 
the succession of the Evangelists which we have adopted is not arbi- 
trarily assumed, but is founded on what we observe to be the plan and 
procedure of each. 

The order of succession of several historical writers who did not 
write at the same time and were not unacquainted with each other’s 
works, if it be not definitely stated in the history, may be determined 
in two ways. A writer who has been preceded, either presents nothing 
but additions or supplements to the previous history, from which it may 
be inferred what and how much he regarded as already known, and 
what works his procedure proves to have been antecedent to his; or 
else he does not content himself with supplements merely, but repeats 
the old account, and adds what is his own in its proper place. 

Three of the Evangelists relate the same things; consequently two 
have repeated what was before narrated. Now which of the three 
works has most the appearance of priority? Which has, in general, 
the marks in point of matter and manner of being the first historical at- 
tempt? which writer has arranged facts most negligently? most fre- 
quently disposed them according to the principle of analogy? least 
anxiously investigated the exact and particular circumstances of events ? 
Which has more carefully assigned events to their proper period and ar- 
ranged them more precisely in their real order? more carefully ascertain- 
ed minute circumstances? described the facts more definitely and rigo- 
rously, and presented them more fully and vividly? Which, lastly, is 
most accurate of all in the chronological arrangement of events? most 
precise in his statements? most abundant in facts? most comprehen- 
sive and complete in his materials and his mode of using them ? 

This gradation in the perfection of the same history enables us readily 
to determine which was the earlier and which the later writer. This dis- 
closes the order in which they succeeded each other ; and in this case it 
proves the very same order which history presented us at the outset and 
antiquity unanimously supported ; under the guidance of which we se- 


e 
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lected our point of observation, uncertain whether it would prove to be 
correct or not in the sequel. 

Considering the Evangelists in this order, all those difficulties which 
have led to other opinions are easily resolved. It is perfectly clear that 
Mark might have seen Matthew, and yet arrange many events different- 
ly, place many in a peculiar light by means of particular circumstances, 
and so represent some things as apparently to contradict Matthew. So, 
likewise, how Luke might have seen Mark, and yet be frequently still 
more accurate in his arrangement, in statements of time, place, and 
circumstances ; and how, notwithstanding his copiousness, he is some- 
times more concise than he would have been had he not been aware of 
the particularity of his predecessor. 

All these and like difficulties which are presented in support of re- 
cently proposed theories vanish of themselves when we try them by this 
theory, the points of which are confirmed by history and by a critical 
analysis of the writings under examination. 


§ 48. 


Luke, therefore, found the works of Matthew and Mark, together with 
various others relative to the life, ministry, and acts of our Lord, already 
inexistence. Let us now see what he himself accomplished. 

Tn the discourses of Jesus Luke adheres to Matthew invariably, even 
in phraseology. This is seldom the case in his narratives. Mark does 
the same in regard to our Lord’s discourses. We could not take into 
consideration the reason of this before ; but we must no longer defer do- 
ing so. It may be regarded as introductory to our promised summary of 
what Luke has done. 

Matthew was led to compose his Gospel by the condition and wants 
of a period in which the Jewish state was hastening to its dissolution. 
The interval between the days of Jesus and that period, was too great 
for human memory to recall with accuracy all that he who was the sub- 
ject of the history did and said. Events are least liable to escape 
the recollection, particularly the recollection of an eye-witness, or one 
to whom they have been vividly represented by eye-witnesses ; but it is 
more perilous to trust the phraseology of sayings and discourses to the 
memory alone. 

The former, indeed, it is probable Matthew did trust to his memory ; 
the rather as the idea of writing a history of our Lord did not suggest 
itself to him till a later period. But the elevated doctrines and wise 
sayings of his master had greater claim upon his attention, and it was 
important that they should be always before his mind in his ministry. 
To accomplish this object he was prompted and enabled by his official 
habit of recording, an advantage not possessed by the others; and it is 
the fact that the notes which he made were the ground-work of his Gos- 
pel, as we may infer from internal evidence which it contains. In mor- 
al sayings and parables Matthew abounds to overflowing. Frequently 
they are arranged merely according to the principle of resemblance. 
The parables, moral sayings, and exhortations, arranged simply accord- 
ing to the similarity of their scope, bear evident marks of having been 
extracted from some collection. As he was not obliged to use any aid 
of others in making his original notes, his book was regarded by his 
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successors as an authentic source of information in respect to the dis- 
courses of Jesus. 

On the other hand, events wear an appearance of accident in his 
book, more than in the others. He does, indeed, sometimes present 
them circumstantially ; oftener, however, only in outline, just as he found 
them in his notes. With this course he might very well content him- 
self, as his purpose required nothing more. It was the object of Mark’s 
endeavors to complete Matthew’s narratives, to arrange them in chro- 
nological order, and to assign discourses the position to which they be- 
longed, so far as he who was his authority could aid him in doing so. 

Meanwhile the fate of Palestine was decided. Christianity ceased 
its connexion with the Jewish state, was released from all regard to Ju- 
daism, and declared herself independent of its institutions. Those who 
were half Jews were displeased at this, separated themselves, and, as 
it would seem, composed their own Gospels; we refer to the Gospels of 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites. Others collected the rubbish of early tradi- 
tions on historic ground ; and thus were produced the works of the many. 

This was probably about the state of things, when Luke felt himself 
called upon to clear away from the field of history all unauthenticated 
accounts. Matthew was his manual as to the discourses of our Lord, 
and he adhered to it literally, although he has distributed the discourses 
about in various places, inserting them in the history in detached parts, 
and connecting them so happily that the occasion of their utterance is 
perfectly and agreeably evident. He has not, however, taken any facts 
directly from Matthew, except those which Mark has omitted; and he 
has given these an entirely different arrangement. 

He has chosen Mark as his guide in two respects, viz. in the succes- 
sion of events, where Mark differs from Matthew in his arrangement, 
and in the circumstantial narration of facts. He does not, however, ad- 
here wholly to him; he did not shun the trouble of illustrating or en- 
riching a narrative himself, by adding new circumstances when he could 
do so. Circumstances which were susceptible of correction, and had 
remained in Mark because they were so in Matthew, have been stated 
more accurately by him. On the other hand when there was nothing to be 
added or corrected, he contented himself with giving an outline of the nar- 
rative, on the ground that it had been fully exhibited in a previous work. 

Some facts which were new andas yet untouched, he inserted in their 
proper order and connexion. The following important accounts are 
presented us by him alone ; the history of Jesus’ youth, intermingled 
with passages of fine poetic and religious fervor ; two remarkable jour- 
neys to Jerusalem, comprising many important doctrines and parables 
and many striking descriptions; and the history of what befell the dis- 
ciples from the resurrection to the ascension. It is probable that with 
the portion of the history that has disappeared, extending from the feed- 
ing of the five thousand to that of the four thousand, much has been 
lost with which he enriched and improved the accounts of his predeces- 
sors. However this may be, the enlargement of the history by his 
means, the advance it made both in important and in trifling respects, 
are so plain to every one, that we have no need of the lost portion in 
order to acknowledge and appreciate them. - 

How much he adopted into his work with or without amendment, 
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from the accounts of the many of whom he speaks, we cannot now as- 
certain, inasmuch as we do not possess those accounts. Just as little 
can we now determine the parts of the rest of which he was an eye-wit- 
ness. As being present in the country which was the scene of the his- 
tory, at the period when the events began to attract notice, he was in a 
situation to see much himself, and to devote to the whole the attention 
which was due to it; to test the accuracy of the declarations of com- 
mon report, as well as of the insinuations of enemies ; to separate the true 
from the false ; and, while opinions were divided, to core to some cer- 
tain conclusion. As a man of learning and cultivated mind, having 
turned his attention to these occurrences, he must have felt more in- 
ducement than others to keep some written account of them ; and this 
probably gave him confidence, when circumstances seemed to require it, 
to undertake by means of a true history to make all unauthenticated 


_ statements superfluous, and to put an end to their circulation. 


JOHN. 


. § 49. 


- Last of all, the disciple who lay in our Lord’s bosom likewise pre- 
sented his contemporaries with a memorial of his master. In regard to 
the origin and purpose of his book there are some declarations of the 
ancients yet extant; but there isso much dispute about them that they 
cannot be considered as principles for our guidance in interpretation. 
It is therefore necessary that we should examine the structure and 
plan of the work, in order to supply the deficiency of other undisputed 
evidence. 

This Evangelist proceeds on a plan of his own, resembling Matthew 
so far as this, that he aims throughout the history to prove certain po- 
sitions, making every thing tend to this object; but he differs from him 
in this respect, that he never loses the thread of the narrative or devi- 
ates from the real succession of events, and, with a very complicated and 
artificial plan, is notwithstanding careful to preserve historical order. 

After a somewhat obscure introduction with which he opens his 
work, the first narrative which he presents to us contains the acknowl- 
edgment that Jesus was Christ or Messiah, by the Baptist (1: 19—34) ; 
and afterwards the same by Peter and Andrew (1: 41—44). Then 
follows the account of Philip’s conviction that Jesus was he of whom 
Moses and the Prophets had written ; and then of Nathaniel’s, who de- 
clares him to be the Son of God and the King of Israel (1: 44—51). 

When, after the first miracle at Cana, Jesus appeared in Jerusalem, 
he asserted that the temple was his Father’s house (2: 16 seq.), and de- 
clared to Nicodemus that he was the only begotten Son of God, 
whom the Father’s love had sent into the world for its salvation (3: 2— 
22). After his return from Jerusalem, John the Baptist declares anew 
that Jesus is the Son of G'od sent from above, into whose hands the Fa- 
ther hath committed all power (3: 28—86). Jesus is then on his way 
home through Samaria; a woman of that country perceives something 
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extraordinary in him, and our Lord avows himself to her as the Mes- 
siah who ts called Christ (4: 25, 26); and many more believe that he is 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world (4: 42). 

While in Jerusalem the second time, he heals the man who was wait- 
_ ig in vain at the pool of Bethesda. When the Jews blamed him for 
the miracle on account of the violation of the Sabbath, he asserted that 
his power was the power of God committed to him, that God was his 
Father, he his Son, his commissioned agent and judge of the world, of 
whom Moses spake (Chap.5). After his return he wrought the miracle 
of the loaves, which caused the people to regard him as the promised 
prophet, and to wish to make him king of Israel (6: 14, 15). On the 
following day he asserts that he is the bread of life, which came down 
From heaven (6: 35 seq.), he who was with the Father and came from 
the Father ; and Simon declares: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God (6: 69). e 

On occasion of the feast of tabernacles, Jesus again visits Jerusalem, 
and openly rebukes the people for seeking his life. Some of the people de- 
clare him to be the Christ, and say that Christ himself could not do more 
miracles than he (7: 11—87). On the last day of the feast he is again 
regarded as the Prophet and the Christ, and a learned discussion arises 
with regard to this topic (7: 37—53). 

If we proceed thus to consider in their order all the conversations and 
acts of Jesus which John has introduced into his book, we shall almost 
invariably find that their subject and purport are either that Jesus is the 
Son of God, or that he is the Christ, or both (8: 12—59. 9: 1—35 and 
38. 10: 1—24. 10: 24—42: 11: 1—27. 12: 138—20. 12: 20—34. 12: 
44, 45,49). The promises and consolations in chapters 14—18, ex- 
hibit the relation between the Father and the Son, the divine origin of 
Jesus, his dignity as Messiah and as ruler and judge of the world. 
Even in the history of the passion he, as well as Matthew, aims to render 
the Messianic character of Jesus evident by comparison of the prophe- 
cies concerning him (19: 24, 28, 36, 37). 

The whole structure of the book, therefore, and the judicious choice 
of all its component parts,' lead us to a conclusion in regard to the ob- 
ject of its author, the same as that which he clearly states at the close 
of his work, viz. that it was to prove Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of 
God (20: 31). : 


§ 50. 


A dogmatic work of such extent, occupied about so few positions, 
must have been rendered necessary by the circumstances of the time ; 
and we might conjecture that the aim of the writer in this fulness and 
accumulation of proof was probably polemical, or in other words apolo- 
getical. 

This point, however, is placed beyond a doubt by John’s first Epistle, 
which, as we shall see hereafter, was written with the same purpose, 
in the same circumstances, and at the same time, as the Gospel. At 


‘1 The same observation has been made and well pursued by Prof. Paulus. 
*¢ Comment. Theol. Historiam Cerinthi ad finem Johanneorum in N. T. libello- 
rum illustrature.” Jene. 1795. 8vo. p. 157 seq. 
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that period certain persons apostatized from Christianity, of which they 
were probably never sincere professors (1 John 2: 19), who perverted 
the doctrines of Christianity (2: 18), broached false opinions, were 
wevorete, heretics and deceivers (2: 22. 4: 1, 2,3), and denied that Je- 
sus was the Christ and the Son of God (2:22. 4: 1, 2, 3,15, 16. 5:5, 
2u). These men awakened in the breast of the Apostle anxiety for the 
preservation of pure doctrine and the peace of the Christian churches 
under his care, and gave occasion to his productions. 


§ 51. 


Still, however, those against whom John’s Gospel was directed, are 
not yet brought definitely before us. According to ancient history there 
were many in the time of the Apostle, who maintained in different sys- 
tems the position that Jesus was not the Christ, the Son of God; and 
this in those very churches to which he had devoted especial! pains, and 
in whose midst he had resolved te dwell. 

In this respect they were all dangerous, however they might differ 
on other points. The heresy was the same under various forms, and 
in his work the Apostle certainly had in his eye all the systems which 
were chargeable with this heresy, without according a flattering distinc- 
tion to any particular one. We need not then inquire whether this 
book was directed against Cerinthus, when it is proved that he lived in 
these days and in this region, maintained this opinion, and moreover ac- 
quired celebrity as a teacher. It was directed against all who aimed 
by this tenet (with whatever theories or accessary ideas connected), to 
mislead the Christians for whose benefit John wrote. 

It is not to be denied that according to the positive declarations of 
history, Cerinthus was a contemporary of the Apostle, and abode in the 
region in which tie latter taught and labored in the cause of the Gos- 
pel; and that the heresy we have mentioned constituted a part of his 
system. At the same time, too, appeared the Nicolaitans, who caused 
much corruption in the churches and called for all the vigilance of the 
Apostle. In respect to this particular tenet, as well as many others, 
they coincided with Cerinthus. 

Even had we no historical evidence asto this matter, if Irenzeus, Jer- 
ome, and Epiphanius had not expressly mentioned Cerinthus and the 
Nicolaitans as heretics! whose influence John intended to counteract, 
still the authentic expression of his sentiments relative to certain here- 
sies which is found in his first Epistle, compared with the plan and 
contents of the Gospel and the general history of the time, would di- 
rect us to these persons as certainly as definite historical information. 

Stating the opinions of Cerinthus in conformity with the philosophy 
of those times, we have the following system. There is one God over 
all; he is most perfect unity, and could not therefore operate on matter 
and be the Creator of the world. From him emanated certain extreme- 


1 Tren, Adv. Her. Lib. III. ¢. 9.“ Hane fidem annuntians Domini discipu- 
Jus volens per Evangelii annuntiationem auferre eum, qui a Cerintho insemina- 
tus est hominibus errorem, et multo prius ab his, qui dicuntur Nicolaite ... . 


sic inchoavit. ... In principio etc. Hieron. Script. Eccl. V. Joannis. Epiphan. 
Her. LXIX. 
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ly pure and perfect natures (invisibilia et innominabilia), who augment- 
ed their number by propagation, and gradually decreased in spirituality, 
becoming more and more material, so as to retain but a slight connex- 
ion with the One, Eternal Being. These, from the increasing grossness 
of their nature, were able to operate upon matter and mould it into form. 

A being of the latter order, one who knew nothing at all of the pure 
Eternal spirit, was the Creator of the world ;! hence came evil and the 
imperfection of creation.—Such was the solution of a problem which 
has occasioned the most various theories on the part of the philosophers 
of these and former days. 

As a philosopher, he found it difficult to admit that Jesus was born of 
a virgin, and maintained that he was begotten and born like the rest of 
mankind, according to the usual laws of nature; but that as a man 
he was superior to all his fellow-men in wisdom and mental greatness. 

On the other hand, that he might in some way accord to Jesus the 
distinction of a higher origin, which his actions clearly evinced, he as- 
serted that one of the spiritual natures we have mentioned, viz. the 
Christ, united himself to Jesus in the form of a dove at his baptism. On 
this account he possessed henceforth the power of producing superhu- 
man effects, and likewise of acquainting mankind with the true eternal 
Deity, who had hitherto remained unknown to them because he had 
not revealed himself by any operation. 

This Christ, as an immaterial being of exalted origin (e superioribus 
Christus), being one of the purer kinds of spirits, was from his nature 
not susceptible of material affections, of suffering and pain. He there- 
fore at the commencement of the passion resumed his existence sepa- 
rately from Jesus, abandoned him to pain and death, and soared upwards 
to heaven from whence he came. Cerinthus distinguished Jesus and 
Christ, Jesus and the Son of God, as beings of different nature and 
dignity.2 

The Nicolaitans held similar doctrines in regard to the Supreme 
Deity and his relation to mankind, and an inferior spirit who was the 
Creator of the world. Among the subaltern orders of spirits, they 
considered the most distinguished to be the only-begotten, the “ovo- 
yevns (whose existence, however, had a beginning), and the 4ovo¢, who 


1 Tren. L. III. c. 11. ‘‘ Eam conditionem, que est secundum nos, non a primo 
Deo factam, sed a virtute aliqua valde deorsum subjecta, et abscissa ab eorum 
communicatione, que sunt invisibilia et innominabilia.” L. 1.c. 26. “ A virtute 
quidam valde separata. . . . et ignorante eum, qui est super omnia, Deum.” 


2 The old reading of 1 John 4: 3, mentioned by Socrates (H. E. L. VI. c. 32), 
expresses this distinction very well. He testifies that it was read & Tot 70— 
howois avtiyedpors thus: wav mverwa 0 hve cov “Inoovy (amd tov Xgvorov is to 
be understood) &% eov ov gore, This reading, he further says, the old inter- 
preters (0¢ aAavol Eounvsis) even admitted to be the correct one. We find itin 
Irenzus still (L. II]. c. 16. n. 8.), ‘* Et omnis spiritus, qui solvit Jesum, non est 
ex Deo as also in Tertullian and several writers who follow the old Latin ver- 
sion ; but no Greek Mss. of the Catholic Epistles, which represent the text of 
that early period, now contain it. There is internal evidence, however, in favor 
of this reading ; for it is the most obscure and difficult, and manifests profound 
thought, while the present reading: may mvevuea o 47) omohoyee tov Inoovr, &% 
zov Seov ovx €0tt, is suspicious from its being synonymous with the preceding 
clause. 
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was an immediate descendant of the only-begotten.! History is silent 
as to what other tenets they held in regard to these beings. 

Christ belongs tothe number of beings sprung from God ; Jesus, how- 
ever,is a son of the Creator of the world, with whom Christ united 
himself at his baptism, and whom he abandoned at his passion.” 


§ 52. 


At the commencement of his book the Evangelist gives great promi- 
nence to the assertion that Jesus is the light and the life (1: 4, 5, 9); 
and in the progress of his narrative, his attention is frequently, and ac- 
cording to his custom systematically, directed to these two positions, 
3: 19—22. 5: 24, 35. 8: 12. 9: 5. 12: 35, 36 and 46. 6: 35 and 48. 6: 
51—G0. 10: 28. 9: 25, 26. 14: 6. 17: 3. 

It would seem from his procedure in the seiection of facts for his 
purpose, that the sacred writer had also in mind such persons as denied 
that Jesus was the light and the life, or, to speak without a figure, that 
he was the moral renovator and teacher of the world, to whom belonged 
the praise of having conducted them from their errors to the path of 
truth and happiness. ‘There were several points which he was desirous 
of establishing ; that Jesus was the Christ, that he was the Son of God, 
and that those who believed in him would have life through this disci- 
pleship (20: 31), ore 0° /mooug gorey 0 Xgworos, 0 viog tov Geov, nal 
iva mbotEvovtes Gwny eyete ev TW OVOMATE QUtOv. 

Nor is it difficult to conjecture the person to whom some gave prece- 
dence before our Lord as the enlightener of the world and author of the 
doctrines which conferred life on men. It was John the Baptist. 
When at the outset of his book the author announces the doctrine that 


1 For the benefit of those who see in the Logos nothing but Philo’s doctrine 
and the Alexandrian philosophy, I refer them to Dr. Neander, who has clearly 
exhibited Philo’s doctrine on this point, in such a manner as no other writer has. 
“ Entwicklung der gnostischen Systeme.” Berlin 1818. p. 1—28. ‘‘ Elemente der 
Gnosis im Philo.” This learned man evinces in many passages of his work his 
conviction, that the origin of these opinions lies farther back than Philo’s time, 
and that an oriental theosophy, wasshaped,in the Jewish and other nations, into 
various systems, which became known in the time of Christianity under the 
name of Gnostic systems. 

2 From some appearances, not so strongly marked, however, as to be perfect- 
ly decisive, we might be disposed to include likewise among those opposed by 
John’s works such teachers as denied Christ a material body, attributing to him 
only an apparent one, and consequently making his passion only apparent, viz. 
the Docete, who denied: “Inoody Xgeordv ey oagxl ehyduddra. 1 Ep. 4: 2.2 
Ep. 7. We might likewise make the passage in the Gospel, 19: 34—38, in 
which John avers that blood and water really issued from his side, refer to this 
sect. These passages, however, are susceptible of a different interpretation. 
’Inoovy Xovoroy ev oagut élndvdora or éeydusvoy may be understood as*meaning 
that Jesus was not merely united with Christ at his baptism, but entered the 
world as Christ and was born as such. Storr ‘‘ Ueber den Zweck der evange- 
lisch. Geschichte Johannis wnd der Briefe,” § 21. There exists, therefore, no 
necessity nor even probability of his referring to them. Had he intended to at- 
tack this sect, he would not have alluded to them so cursorily in but two passa- 
ges, and those doubtful. The tenet enforced by the Gospel and the first Epistle 
is, that Jesus was the Christ, the son of God. The Docetw were so far from de- 
nying this, that they even strenuously maintained that the true and real, contain- 
ed or enveloped in the apparent, was the Christ, the Son of God. 
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the Logos is the light which shinethin darkness, he subjoins, John came 
to bear witness of the light. This is plain, and nothing more was ne- 
cessary. But the writer feelsa deep-rooted anxiety in regard to this 
point, and expressly repeats this declaration a second time in an antith- 
esis, and the first member of this antithesis again for the third time: 
“ The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the light, that all men 
through him might believe. He was not that light, but was sent to bear 
witness of that light. That was the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” (John 1: 748, 9), 

The Evangelist has also selected discourses of Jesus which contain 
declarations of his superiority to John , and he introduces confessions of 
John himself, which state the pre-existence of Jesus, his unequalled 
dignity as teacher and as the author of life and happiness to man, and 
his own inferiority, as being but a disciple and messenger (1: 15. 1: 20 
—31. 3: 26—36. 5: 34—37. 10: 41). 

We find, too, that in this region and in Ephesus, the city which the 
Evangelist had selected for his residence, there were men in Nero’s 
time who did not know of any other baptism than John’s, had become 
his disciples through it, and had heard nothing of the Holy Ghost; for 
Paul afterwards laid his hands on certain men of this description, and 
baptized them in the name of the Lord Jesus, imparting to them the Holy 
Ghost, so that they spoke with tongues (Acts 19: 1—8). They were 
certainly not the only such persons of their time; and many may have 
been more pertinacious in their preference for their teacher, and less 
flexible in their opinions. 

Tosuch, probably, the Evangelist had reference in introducing those 
passages which exhibit John as not daring to compare his baptism, viz. 
the baptism by water, with the baptism with water and with the Holy 
Ghost (1:33. 3: 26—30). So likewise the observation in relation to 
the gifts of the Spirit (7: 39), which contains an explanation for those 
who were not, rather than those who were, believers; the exalted repre- 
sentation of regeneration by water and the Spirit (8: 3—12); and all that 
Jesus says respecting the Comforter and the Holy Ghost, which was to 
be poured out on his disciples after he was ascended to heaven (14: 16, 
17. 14: 26. 15: 26. 16: 7—15). 


The procedure of the Evangelist in carrying his plan into execution 
is remarkably singular, and a problem which we are bound to solve. 
There is much considerateness and deliberate system apparent, even in 
minutig, in respect to the arrangement of the book and the choice of 
facts for a particular purpose ; and yet the author has totally neglected 
the most valid proofs of his positions. This was not by any means be- 
cause circumstances denied him an intimate acquaintance with them ; 
for the occurrences alluded to were such as he must have been well ac- 
quainted with, on account of his presence and participation, and such 
‘as must have been fastened forever in the minds of all who witnessed 
them, on account of their grand, supernatural, and astonishing char- 


acter. 
Could he have passed over such important facts, if they had not al- 
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ready been detailed. by other credible writers? Could he have given up 
with indifference the best aids to his design, had not other historians 
preceded him in regard to them ? 

In the synagogue at Capernaum there was a demoniac who knew 
Jesus and cried out to him, “ Thou art the Holy One of God,” etc. 
John was there at the time, for when Jesus left the synagogue he was 
in his company with James and Andrew (Mark 1:29); and this mira- 
cle was one of the first which he saw his Master perform. 

At Gadaris a multitude of demons acknowledge Jesus to be the Son 
of the Most High God (Matth. 8: 29. Mark 5:7. Luke 8: 28). John 
was present, for on the return we find him in our Lord’s company (Mark 
5: 37. Luke 8: 51). 

Among the many evidences which he adduces in support of the dig- 
nity of Jesus as Messiah and Son of God, this species likewise merited 
attention. The testimony of the spiritual world was to many, on ac- 
count of their notions, a more weighty argument than any other ; and 
the more unexceptionable, as it was the testimony of hostile powers, who 
were unable to deny our Lord this dignity. 

He is wholly silent as to what took place before Caiaphas in regard 
to Jesus, and only relates Peter’s adventures in the high priest’s palace. 
Yet he evinces remarkable familiarity with the minutest circumstan- 
ces throughout the history of the passion, surpassing all the other Evan- 
gelists, in this respect. He informs us that Jesus was not led immedi- 
ately to Caiaphas, but first to Annas, and states the reason of this; and 
then goes on to detail, with much more precision than the other Evan- 
gelists, what happened with regard to Peter. ‘Thus, with all his histori- 
cal knowledge, he neglected what was of great consequence to his chief 
object, and devoted his attention to a matter of little moment. We 
learn from the other Evangelists, that Jesus was examined before Caia- 
phas, that his declarations were taken down, witnesses were heard, and 
the accusation which was to be made against him before the Pretor 
definitely settled; and that on this occasion (a circumstance of very 
great importance with reference to John’s design) Jesus declared before 
the council, after calling the living God, the Most High, to witness, and 
the declaration was recorded, that he was the Son of God and the Mes- 
siah, that he was to take his place henceforth at the right hand of God, 
and was to come in the clouds of heaven (Matth. 26: 64. Mark 14: 62. 
Luke 22: 69). 

The transfiguration on the mount, of which John was a spectator 
with others, was evidently the highest proof of the positions of bis book, 
infinitely superior to all the alleged confessions of pious men, the disciples 
of Jesus, or the convictions of all others, Jews or Gentiles. On this oc- 
casion alone, with the exception of his baptism, was Jesus acknowledged 
by God himself in a voice from heaven as his beloved Son, in whom he 
was well pleased (Matth. 17: t. Mark 9: 2. Luke 9: 27 seq.) 

Directly after this occurrence, too, the object of the ministry of John 
the Baptist, his relation to Jesus, and the inferiority of his authority and 
office to those of Jesus, which constituted one of the subjects to be elu- 
cidated in John’s Gospel, were clearly and accurately stated by Jesus 
Opa 17: 10 seq. Mark 9: 12). The whole is entirely unnoticed by 

ohn. 
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Even the only event which can bear any comparison with this in ar- 
gumentative force in regard to the points he wished toestablish, viz. the 
history of Jesus’ baptism, is likewise totally omitted by him; he merely 
introduces the Baptist as saying something which has a reference to it, 
bnt which would be itself unintelligible, if we did not know the story 
of his baptism from the works of the other Evangelists. The Baptist is 
introduced as follows (1: 32, 33, 34): “ John bare record, saying, I saw 
the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. 
And I knew him not; but he that sent me to baptize with water, the 
same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending 
and remaining on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost. And I saw, and bare record that this is the Sonof God.” We 
do not learn from this even when and how the Spirit descended upon 
Jesus ; but have only the declaration of the Baptist that he was an eye- 
witness of the occurrence, and henceforth regarded Jesus as the Son of 
God. That this happened, however, at his baptism, that when Jesus 
was coming up out of the water, the Spirit descended on him like a 
dove, that the heaveus were opened, and a voice came from them say- 
ing: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased—all this we do 
not find in our Evangelist, nor should we even be able to understand to 
what the language of John the Baptist had reference, did we not pos- 
sess from another quarter the information which is presupposed by 
the Evangelist. 

It needs no erudition to perceive, that throughout his whole book 
John has presented no argument in support of his positions, which can 
compare at all as to validity and authority with these which he has neg- 
lected. Now did he leave unnoticed these forcible facts, with which 
circumstances made him better acquainted than either of the Evange- 
lists, in the hope that in time there would appear historians who would 
record them, and bring forward what would have been his best argu- 
ments? or is it certain that he would not and could not have omitted 
them, had not others already made use of these materials, which would 
have been so much to his purpose, so that he could not use them with- 
out going over beaten ground? If the first conclusion be, as it is, ab- 
surd, we must adopt the second. There remained, therefore, for the 
Apostle, tobe employed for his purposes, only what had been omitted by 
previous writers. These omitted portions of the history were all which he 
could treatof, even though they might not be by any means so important 
as those which had been already presented. He was thus, not only able, 
but compelled, to proceed as he has done, in the execution of his plan. 

It is only on this supposition that we can explain his procedure in re- 
gard to two important subjects, viz. doctrines and miracles. It might 
have been thought that, in order to exhibit Jesus to the polished Asiat- 
ics in a point of view in which they were peculiarly disposed to consid- 
er him, John would have selected for his theme his elevated moral wis- 
dom, and have undertaken to show that the world had never seen any 
thing like it. But he felt stronger claims on his attention from another 
quarter ; he felt it specially incumbent upon him to establish the divine 
authority and truth of these as well as other doctrines, viz. that Jesus 
was not merely a man, instructed perhaps by some being of a higher 
order, who revealed to him the doctrines which he taught; but that he 
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had the highest legislative power, was with God noo zarafodys x06- 
wou, before the corner-stone of creation was laid; that he was one with 
God, the partner of his wisdom and power, the Son of God, or, which 
is the same thing, the Messiah, 6 Xycozog ; that he came immediately 
from heaven, and after accomplishing his work of reforming man, as- 
cended again to the possession of his hereditary glory. To prove these 
points he appeals to the declarations of Jesus himself, which he pre- 
sents in abundance and minutely. In proceeding thus, he was well 
aware that the moral doctrines of Jesus had been stated with sufficient 
fulness and distinctness by others; and that all which remained was to 
show the sacred character of these and otlier doctrines, and their imme- 
diate divine origin. 

Now in what way has he established the truth of the declarations of 
Jesus? By miracles. Throughout the book, whenever our Lord de- 
clares his divine origin, his dignity as the only begotten Son of God, he 
attests the truth of his declarations by the miracles which he performed. 
Those who receive his assertions and maintain their truth, do it on the 
ground of these signs and wonders of divine power, 2: 238. 3: 2. onuete, 
4: 48. onusia xal réoara, 5: 19—21. 5: 36. 6:2, 14, 26. 7: 3—31. 9: 
3, 4. ova tov Geou, 9: 16. onusia, 9: 31—34. 10: 21—25, 37, 38, 41. 
Il: 42, 45, 47. wodde onueia, 12: 18, 12: 37—43. 14: 10—18. 15: 24. 
Thus the argument always rests on miracles ;' yet John has mentioned 
very few of them, and detailed only five. How could he have proceeded 
thus, if he did not know that these miracles had been before attested by 
well-known writings? that the proof on which every thing ultimately 
depended, had already been adduced ? 

As respects the narrative of the Lord’s supper, too, he evidently takes 
for granted the existence of other authentic histories. It was specially 
requisite that this occurrence, containing as it did-an example for fu- 
ttre commemorations of our Lord’s death throughout the Christian world, 
should be preserved in writing ; and who was better fitted-to depict it 
than the disciple who during the supper lay on Jesus’ bosom? He, how- 
ever, says only just so much concerning it in his book as to show that 
he designedly passed over the narrative, because it needed no mention ; 
and he proceeds to relate instead certain incidental occurrences, which 
are found nowhere else. ‘*‘ Now before the feast of the passover,” says 
he, “when Jesus knew that his hour was come, that he should depart 
out of this world unto the Father, having loved his own which were in 
the world, he loved them untothe end. And supper being ended, xai 
dsinvov yévouevov, he rose and girded himself, and poured water into 
a basin,” etc. After washing his disciples’ feet he returned to the table, 
modi cvenrsowr. There is not a word throughout respecting the con- 


1 We may hence judge whether the reason why John omitted most of the 
miracles was, that they had nothing to do with his idea of a Messiah, and were 
little in accordance with Hellenic taste. How inconceivable, in that case, that 
he should make everything depend ultimately on miracles! The Messiah, 
therefore, whom he exhibits in his Gospel, is the ancient Jewish Messiah and 
Son of God, whose character was attested by miracles, and not a Hellenized 
Messiah, more refined than the Jewish one, and presented in a purely metaphys- 
ical light in order to favor the speculative disposition of the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor; from which latter point of view, however, it has been attempted 
to determine the end and aim of the Gospel. It was rather his endeavor to set 
bounds to the unlimited speculation of the Asiatics. 
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secration of the bread and wine; the treachery of Judas, only, is alluded to 
(13: 1—23). Was it possible to exhibit more clearly a settled design to 
omit this occurrence, considering its affecting and important character ? 
Was it possible more plainly to take for granted that it was attested al- 
ready, and secured from forgetfulness and from the accidents of time 2 

Now all this, the previous historical existence of which is taken for 
granted in his plan of procedure, we find in our Gospels; and by their 
aid alone could we discover the peculiar principles by which he was 
guided, and perceive what had to his knowledge been already related. 
These Gospels were certainly before him. 

Certain allusions which he has made to narratives previously in exis- 
tence accord in a striking manner with our Evangelists. According to 
John’s history, afier Jesus had chosen his first disciples and made a 
commencement of his miracles at Cana, he went from Nazareth to Ca- 
pernaum, where he designed to dwell. Soon after, a passover occur- 
red, on which occasion our Lord travelled for the first time in his new 
capacity to Jerusalem (2:13). As he journeyed homeward from this 
city after the feast, through Judea, he baptized. John was sojourning at 
the time for the same purpose at A‘non, near Salim, whither a great 
multitude of persons desirous of being baptized, and of disciples, came 
to him (3: 22 seq.). After relating these things concerning the Baptist, 
he subjoins: for John was not yet cast into prison, ovxw yao av Bs- 
Bhnuevos stg tn guhaxiy. 

This addition is not an explanation of his own narrative, for the 
whole tenor of his history shows that John was yet at liberty. It was 
therefore inserted asa correction of some other accounts which he in- 
tended to charge with inaccuracy. 

Now this correction is really applicable to two of our Gospels. Mat- 
thew who neglected chronology, says directly after the temptation, be- 
fore Jesus is related to have gone to Capernaum, that John had been 
cast into prison (4:12). Mark retained the same statement (1: 14), be- 
cause his voucher, Peter, did not alter it. Luke alone avoided the 
anachronism (4: {4). Tio whom, then, must the Evangelist have referred 
in the observation: for John was not yet cast into prison? 

Again, his procedure in regard to the woman that was a sinner, who 
anointed Jesus, is remarkable in the same point of view. Hespeaks (11: 1 
seq.) of Bethany, the dwelling-place of Mary and Martha, whose broth- 
er lay sick. He here breaks off his narrative, and at the word Mary 
inserts the parenthetic remark: This was that Mary who anointed the 
Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair. 

He himself has not yet related this story of the woman that anointed 
Jesus, and does not give it till afterwards, where he designates who she 
was more expressly than the other Evangelists (12: 1). By this mode 
of narration he assumes the fact as already known before he has himself 
related it. He, however, judges it necessary to inform the reader of 
the name of the person, supposing him to be ignorant of it. _ 

The story is related in the other Gospels, and the assumption that it 
was already known seems to denote that they were in existence when 
John wrote. Neither of them, however, has designated the person eith- 
er by name or by attendant circumstances; so that the observation is 
entirely pertinent to their narrative, and we can see to what it had re- 
ference. 
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But this is not all; still more distinct traces of the three previous 
Gospels are perceptible. Mark has added something to the account of 
this occurrence as it stands in Matthew, but in such a manner that its 
identity is perfectly clear; while Luke has omitted the circumstances 
contained in the two former Evangelists, and detailed others connected 
with the occurrence. Hence we might be led to consider the event 
which he relates as anentirely different one from that related by Mat- 
thew and Luke; especially as Luke has assigned it to a different period. 
Matthew and Mark state that the woman anointed the head of Jesus ; 
Luke that it was his feet, and that she wiped them with the hair of her 
head. The former state the dissatisfaction of Judas respecting it, while 
Luke mentions the reproach of the Pharisee, and the rebuke which he 
received (7: 39). John combines the circumstances related in all the 
three into one narrative. The description of the ointment and of its 
value he borrows from Mark ; the procedure of the woman, from Luke; 
and the admonition which Jesus gave to Judas, from Matthew (Matth. 
26: 7. Mark 14: 3. Luke 7:37. John 12: 3). 
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§ 54, 


Supposing these writers to have been acquainted with each other’s 
works, and each therefore to have made use of the work of his prede- 
cessor, resting all hisown merit upon an improvement of the narrative, 
there is weight in the following argument for the priority of Luke to 
John, and much more for his priority to Matthew and Mark, on whose 
works that of Luke was based. 

John has given to some narratives a completeness that Matthew’s 
sketches, and even Mark’s amplification of them, which was copied by 
Luke, did not possess ; and which they did not obtain until they came un- 
der the hand of so acute an observer as this apostle, who was generally 
foremost among the disciples. 

Matthew describes in 26: 69—75, the denial of Peter, paying atten- 
tion to the fact alone, and not to the place or persons that occasioned it. 
Mark treads in his foot-steps, adding almost nothing (14: 66—72) ; as 
likewise Luke, who in a great measure copies his predecessors (22: 54 
—63). 

On the other hand, John states definitely the place of the transaction. 
It commenced in the palace of the high priest Annas; there, in the 
court, into which John had procured him admission, Peter denied our 
Lord for the first time to the woman who kept the door (18:17). John 
then changes the scene to the presence of Caiaphas, where the other 
three Evangelists first take up the narrative, and begin the story of Pe- 
ter’s denial of his Master; while according to John he only finished in 
this place what he began in the house of Annas, and for the second and 
third time disowned acquaintance with Jesus (18: 25—27). 

We may observe, too, that according to Matthew it was another of 
the maids, «4A, according to Mark, 7 nod/oxn, and according to Luke, 
alos, a man, who led Peter to deny the second time; while accord- 
ing to John it was several persons at once, é/70v ovy avrm, the accounts 
of all the Evangelists being thus reconciled. 

It is evident that in this case, particularly in respect to the designa- 
tion of the scene of the first occurrence, John has imparted additional 
completeness to the narrative ; and Luke could not have contented him- 
self with the imperfect account of the first two writers, and have trans- 
ferred it just as it was into his book, had the work of the beloved dis- 
ciple been before him. 

In the account of the resurrection, Matthew, as usual, is careless about 
the order in which the occurrences succeeded each other, as it had noth- 
ing to do with his object; and he merely keeps in view his main de- 
sign. At dawn of day, he says, when the women visited the sepulchre, 
an angel rolled away the stone, and announced to them that the Lord 
had risen, and that they must go and tell his disciples; and they made 
haste to obey (28: 1—11). Mark and Luke left this just as they found 
it in Matthew (Mark 16: 1—9. Luke 24: 1—10). 

John, who went thither himself, and was in the garden and at the 
sepulchre, gives us more precise information as to the time of this oc- 
currence. Mary Magdalene had already been at the sepulchre, where 
she found the stone rolled away, and then called thither two of the dis- 
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ciples, Peter and John. While the latter were occupied in examining 
for themselves, she stood without weeping ; she then stepped again in- 
to the seoulchre, and now saw the men in white raiment, and afterwards 
our Lord himself. 

Luke, therefore, might have derived essential aid from the more com- 
plete narrative of John, and must certainly have copied that rather than 
the narratives of Matthew and Mark, had he been so fortunate as to 
see, before the publication of his own work, that of a writer of such 
high authority on account of his peculiar circumstances. 


§ 55. 


Such are the internal evidences in the books of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, that they were antecedent to the Gospel of John; and such the 
references in the latter which show that the writer was acquainted with 
the contents of the three other Gospels. Now if the declarations of an- 
cient writers coincide with this conclusion, they do not deserve to be 
so summarily rejected as they have been. 

John, says Eusebius, for a long time occupied himself with oral in- 
struction alone. When Matthew, Mark, and Luke, had published their 
Gospels, they came under his eye; he gave them his approval! and his 
testimony to their truth, and determined to supply what was wanting in 
them by a work of his own. It is true that what Eusebius says respect- 
ing that part of the history omitted, which it was John’s intention to sup- 
ply, is not correct; but it is clear from his own representation that he 
connected his exegetical notions with the ancient account, and these 
must be distinguished from the latter. 

We obtain the same account in substance, though accompanied with 
other embellishments, from a Latin father, ‘who lived perhaps at the 
commencement of the third century.” The fourth Gospel, says he, is 
by John, one of the disciples, who, when his fellow-disciples and the 
elders of the church solicited him to write it, replied, Fast with me. It 
was then revealed in the night to Andrew, one of the apostles, that | 
John should review the other “books, or consult the other apostles (the 
text is uncertain, and was. probably ambiguous in the Greek itself: 
civekeraloueroy anavrmy, cnavta ovyyoarorro), and present the re- 
sult in a work under his own name. The fabulous part of this account 
does not hinder us from admitting its main purport; and moreover this 
very fabulous statement assures us that the same fact is here attested on 

_totally different authority from the former. 

“ ~The account of a writer who is perhaps somewhat later than the pre- 
ceding, but who appeals to earlier fathers, is destitute of such embellish- 
ments and Approaches nearer its original purity. Clement of Alexan- 
dria states,® that when John, the last of the Evangelists, perceived that 
what related to our Lord as a man had been fully treated of in the Gos- 
pels, he, at the instance of his friends, composed under divine inspira- 
tion a Gospel which unfolded his spiritual nature. \ 


' 1 Kuseb. H. E. L. Ill. c. 24, 
2 Antiqq. Ital. Med. Av, Muratorii. T. IIL. p. 854. 
3 Euseb. H. E. L. TV: ec. 14. 
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And what is more natural, than that John, who outlived all his compan- 
ions, and who, if his Epistles were connected with his Gospel, wrote 
his history in his old age, as a mgso@utegos, should have seen, and 
been familiar with, the Gospels which were already in circulation ? 


§ 56. 


John, therefore, saw the other Gospels; and this was one of the cir- 
cumstances which determined the plan and nature of his own work and 
the selection of the facts to be introduced in it. 

The scene of events with the first three Evangelists is Galilee ; and 
among its cities Capernaum in particular. There our Lord first ap- 
pears after leaving his abode at Nazareth to commence his ministry. 
From this place he makes his journeys; and thither he returns after go- 
ing to Gennesareth, to Gadaris, or the region of Tyre and Sidon, 
or teaching and performing miracles in Decapolis. Within this circuit 
all the actions of Jesus related by them are comprehended; and Jesus 
never steps out of it till he goes to suffer at Jerusalem. 

The case is different with John. He presents to us new scenes in 
other regions. He leads us to Judea, and particularly to Jerusalem. 
In regard to events which took place there he is extremely copious ; but 
takes scarcely any notice of what occurred in Galilee. Even when the 
first three Evangelists conduct Jesus to the borders of Judea, they there 
lose sight of him, and John takes up the narrative and accompanies him 
in his course. He, however, does not follow him back into Galilee, but 
forsakes him on the borders of that country, which was the historical 
province of the other Evangelists. 

In the whole of John’s work, from the beginning of Christ’s ministry 
to the end, there is but one discourse which was uttered in Galilee (6: 
22.7: 1); and, the days of the passion excepted, there are but three 
facts which he has in common with the other Evangelists. Two of 
them are the feeding of the five thousand, and the voyage on the sea 
connected with it, in which Jesus appears to the disciples in the storm 
for their deliverance (6: [—22). ‘These he has repeated, because they 
were indispensable as introductory to the discourses above mentioned, 
which immediately follow. There is, besides, the fact of the anointing 
of Jesus by Mary (John 12: 3), which is repeated for the reasons given 
in the 53d 9. 

Thus the first three Evangelists occupy themselves with occurrences 
in Galilee, and John with those in Judea and its capital. In this way 
we obtain a complete account of the last three years of Jesus’ life. 


§ 57. 


We may hence explain the assertion that in John’s Gospel the repre- 
sentation of Christ is very different from that contained in the other 
Gospels. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, as Paul says ; 
it is only his situation which is different. While travelling in retired 
parts of Galilee or on the shore of Gennesareth, whither he was followed 
by curious multitudes who were readily susceptible of good impressions, 
he merely discourses respecting moral. virtues and piety, declares his 
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purpose only in parables, jeaves the multitude to conjecture his com- 
mission, and obtains from a few individuals the confession that he is 
the Christ, the Son of God (Matth. 8: 29. Mark 5: 7. Luke 8: 28. Matth. 
14; 33. 16: 16. Mark 8: 29. Luke 10: 20. Mark 1: 24. Luke 4: 34. 
Mark 3: 11. Luke 4: 41). He heals unfortunate wretches by miracu- 
lous power, and in doing so seeks to attract as little attention as possi- 
ble, that he may not excite any ferment in the minds of the people, 
which might place him ina false light. A single tumultuous assem- 
blage might have defeated all his purposes, and have subjected him to 
the death ofa malefactor. 

His situation in Judea was very widely different. There he had no 
cause for any apprehension of the kind. The Jews were not favorable 
towards him ; least of all at Jerusalem. Then, too, he had nowhere 
so much reason to unfold his commission and purposes, to explain what 
he intended to effect and the authority on which he rested his enter- 
prise, as in the metropolis. In remote and thinly peopled districts, in 
discourses in the country, it was of little importance; the only proper 
place for such a disclosure was the central point of Judaism, the scene 
of festival assemblies in which innumerable multitudes were gathered 
together, the seat of religious authority and sacred learning. It was 
necessary that he should proclaim his secret here; for from this place 
alone could it go forth into the world. Hence, what in Galilee he only 
permitted the people to conjecture, he himself declares openly in Jeru- 
salem, and proclaims himself at the feasts as one sent from God, as the 
Son who was with the Father before the worid was, as the Messiah and 
the author of a new dispensation; and this so Jong and so loudly that 
his claims and the acknowledgement of them on the part of the people, 
eventually impelled the priests and others belonging to the class of 
learned men to effect his execution by calling to their. aid the Roman 
authority. 

He was thus assured that he was not to disappear like a phenomenon 
only partially seen and understood, nor even to meet an unheeded 
death in a remote district ; but, that he was to be condemned to suffer 
and expire in the far-famed city of Jerusalem, in the sight of innume- 
rable witnesses from Asia and other quarters of the world, and that he 
would be commiserated and revered by them asa sacrifice to lofiy pur- 
poses. 

Such a public exposition of his high origin and destination was given 
by Jesus but once out of Judea, viz. at Capernaum, the place which he 
had selected as the point to extend information respecting himself and 
his ae through Galilee and the region round about (John 6: 26 
—64). . 

When, however, he appears in the country in John’s Gospel, his pro- 
cedure is the same as represented by the other Evangelists. Observe 
the manner in which he instructs the woman of Samaria in a skilfully 
conducted conversation : his religion was confined to no people and no 
place ; it was henceforth to extend itself to all the inhabitants of the earth, 
enlightening the soul, and diffusing true ideas of God (John 4: 4—31). 
We may infer from this example how little occasion there would have 
been for the idea that Christ is not the same in all the Evangelists, had 
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John related those things which occurred in the country, rather than 
those which took place in the metropolis. 

Jesus’ custom of connecting some moral lesson with the occurrences 
of the moment, of linking some instructive saying with an object pre- 
sented by the occasion; his mode of clothing doctrines in figures, and 
ef deriving tropes and allegorical ornament from things which were im- 
mediately before his eyes, are so impossible to be mistaken in this story 
of his interview with the woman of Samaria, that we in vain seek to 
discern in it another Messiah; its contents are not to be thus perverted. 
What our Lord says is linked, after the manner of Socrates, with the 
nearest objects ; with the water, a favorite image of doctrine in the 
east ; with the food which is brought to him, from which he draws a 
figurative expression to denote that his mind was occupied then about 
higher matters ; with the fields of corn, whose situation immediately un- 
der his eye suggested the figure he employs. On approaching Naplou- 
sa, the narrow valley widens into a plain about two miles in length, which 
presents a rich prospect of blooming and fertile fields,! well suited to 
suggest to Jesus the figure respecting the blissful result which he hoped 
would ensue from the inculcation of his doctrines. The Samaritan wo- 
man could not comprehend his words. This was very natural from her 
circumstances ; she could suppose anything rather than that a Jew 
should instruct her in an affable manner. She regarded him as a proph- 
et, because he knew her most secret affairs. Is this so very wrong and 
absurd? The woman judged precisely like many others. In the opin- 
ion of the Syrians, the prophet Elisha knew the most secret intentions 
of the king of Syria (2 Kings 6:12). Daniel knew what Nebuchad- 
nezzar had dreamed and had himself forgotten. The Jews required of 
Bar-Cocba, when he claimed to be the Messiah, that he should divine 
the thoughts of men by his sense of smell without seeing them,” nm’ 

ANTS. 

: Not to mention such language in Luke as recurs in John almost lit- 
erally (17: 3. 13:3. 3:5 and John 8:56), we have in Luke 10:21— 
25 (comp. Matth. 11:25—27), an example of the general style of Je- 
sus’ language to his disciples on solemn occasions ; and this same spirit 
and tone I recognize in John’s account of the leave which Jesus took 
of his disciples. The occasion was only more solemn; a great event, 
the abrupt termination of his career, was at hand. 

Judas Iscariot had left the company to commit his traitorous act (13: 
31). Now, said Jesus, is the Son of man glorified; I am but a little 
while with you; I leave you the commandment of love which I have ex- 
emplified. He then exhorts his disciples not to despond at his death. 
He is going to his Father to prepare a place for them ; the protection of 
the Father will follow them here below ; moreover, the Father will send 
them the Spirit which shall reveal all things to them. He now utters 
his farewell to his disciples; but says that he will come again; then 
bids them rise, and go hence (14: 81), éyelveode, ayomev &vtevdev3 


1 Maundrell, Monconys. 
2 Gemar. Hierosolym. Tr. Sanhedr. c. XI. 


3 Some have supposed these words to be a gloss, without any reason, and in 
opposition to the evidence of all the Mss. and versions now extant. 
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While they were seated, the discourse maintained the tender form of 
conversation ; but after having risen, he proceeds, while standing, to ex- 
hort them to united and persevering efforts in concurrence with his pur- 
poses, and with increased earnestness he admonishes them to love each 
other and himself, and to expect and endure with a resigned temper a 
cruel lot ; again promises them the Spirit; begins to mention more fre- 
quently his approaching death; and silence reigns among the disciples. 
No one presumes to speak. Once only they question among themselves 
what is the meaning of the words: “A little while and ye shall not see 
me, and again a little while and ye shall seeme?”’ He perceives this, 
3) explains himself; they believe that they now understand him (16: 
33). 

The occasion becomes more solemn ; the discourse takes a higher 
tone ; Jesus stands at the goal of his career. At this moment his con- 
science bears him witness that he has accomplished the commission giv- 
en him by the Father to bring truth intothe world. He, moreover, with 
deep emotion commends his disciples to his Father’s protection; and 
not only they, but all who should believe in him (Chap. 18). Every 
thought and feeling bears marks of belonging to that eventful hour. 

And is not all this in accordance with the character of Christ? Is it 
not the farewell of an exalted and noble soul, which, untroubled by the 
thought of impending suffering, occupies itself wholly with its lofty 
schemes and with the business of instructing and consoling those whom 
it leaves behind! And I must further ask, could the gradation in the 
conversation possibly be more natural? Can there be imagined a more 
beautiful rise than is here presented ; first mutual remark, then increas- 
ing silence among the listeners, broken only by a low question, till ulti- 
mately the last whisper dies away, and in the universal stillness the 
soul mounts upward to its loftiest elevation ! 

Were this discourse clothed in the elegant language of a Plato or a 
Xenophon, with what admiration should we read it! But the writer 
was unable to impart such a recommendation to his narrative; imper- 
fection in the art of composition is plainly visible. — 


§ 58. 


We must not content ourselves with the observations we have just made, 
inasmuch as there have recently appeared other harsh charges. against 
this Gospel which we ought not to neglect to scrutinize! The first al- 
legation we have heard. But, in order to destroy all confidence in this 
writer, it is attempted to prove that he was not an eye-witness of the 
facts he relates, and therefore we cannot be sure of their accuracy. Let 
us then take a closer survey of the contents of his book. A part of it 
relates to what befell our Lord in the capital ; a part to his discourses ; 
and a part to his acts. We will subjoin a few observations on certain 
particulars worthy of notice. 

A. That our Lord should have visited Jerusalem but once during his 
ministry, viz. at the time of his death, is incredible, considering the in- 
stitutions of his nation, which were respected by him, and the notoriety 


mit &. The Bretschneider, Probabilia de Evangelii et Epistolarum Joannis Ap. 
indole et origine. Lips. 1820. : 
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which it was essential that he should gain. It is plain, too, from Luke, 
that he visited Jerusalem several times; and thus, at the outset, the 
general tenor of John’s work is sustained. 

If we examine particularly what is stated to have befallen Jesus in 
Jerusalem, we can perceive the gradual progress of things to the final 
result, his death. At his first appearance in the city he gained many 
adherents, but found cause for distrust (2: 23, 24). The second time 
of his coming certain zealots openly opposed him (5: 16,18), and in 
their malice plotted against his life (8:1). Their design, being noised 
abroad, was notorious among the people when he appeared in their midst 
the third time (7: 25). Still their wish to lay hands on him was 
stronger than their resolution (7: 830). When the Pharisees and chief 
priests heard what was the popular feeling in regard to him (7: 32), they 
sent public officers to take him prisoner; but these likewise wanted 
courage to execute the order; he was befriended, too, by his secret ad- 
herents (7: 44—52). The wish to get possession of his person contin- 
ued, but was not carried into effect (8: 20). The zealots on this ac- 
count entertained increased hope, particularly at the last feast but one 
which he attended, of finding a good opportunity to stone him (8: 59. 10: 
31,32, 33.11:8). But Jesus withdrew himself from danger, so long as the 
mode or time of the death meditated for him was not that which was ap- 
pointed. The chief priests vacillated a long time, until, when the third 
passover was nigh at hand, the Sanhedrim, incensed by recent occur- 
rences, declared his death to be necessary, and consulted together as to 
the measures to be taken for effecting it (11: 49—53). The council 
soon after issued an injunction that whoever knew where Jesus was 
should give information (11: 57); and at last one of his disciples offer- 
ed to point out his nightly resort. 

This representation does away all that is sudden and accidental in 
the death of Jesus; and we have instead a regular chain of circumstan- 
ces, which are undeniably in accordance with probability. The ulti- 
mate event, which stands isolated in the other Gospels, appears no 
longer a surprising thing, occasioned by asingle and brief visit on the 
part of Jesus (his last one) to Jerusalem. 

2. Many of the discourses of Jesus were interrupted by objections on 
the part of one or more of the multitude about him; and hence they rath- 
er follow the lead of these objections than their own natural train. 
Our Lord, however, generally endeavored to return to the point of depar- 
ture; and hence necessarily arose repetitions, which would not have 
taken place had his discourse proceeded undisturbed. In the discourse 
contained in 7: 14—36, he was three times interrupted by cavils, and 
once by an attempt to take him prisoner (v. 15, 20, 27—33, 35) ; in the 
one in 8: 12—59, such cavils were advanced no less than ten different 
times (v. 13, 19, 22, 25, 33, 39, 41, 48, 52,57). Now who but one 
who had himself heard these various cavils, and the turns and cir- 
cumlocutions of the discourse, could know all these particulars? Evi- 
dently, he who records them, whoever he was, was himself one of the 
listeners, or else wrote from the dictation of one who was alistener. He 
would have been remarkably fortunate at a later period to procure the 
most general outlines of these occurrences through a third or fourth hand. 
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He even knew the circumstances of the confidential intercourse of 
our Lord with his disciples at the time of his taking leave of them (13: 
36—chap. 15); the question put by Peter, the apprehension expressed 
by Thomas, the request of Philip, and the doubt of Judas, not Iscariot (13: 
36. 14: 5, 8, 22). A similar case occurs earlier (12: 20, 23). Just so 
on another occasion, while the rest of the Evangelists content them- 
selves with a general account (Matth. 14: 15, 18. Mark 6: 35, 38. Luke 
9: 12, 13), he remembers what our Lord said to Philip, the reply of the 
latter, and the remark then made by Andrew (John 6: 5—10). 

We must not forget to mention here the references to time and place, 
such as are presented at the beginning of the discourse which was ten 
times interrupted, and also in the one immediately preceding. Both 
were uttered on the great day of the feast of tabernacles. ‘They are 
separated by an intervening occurrence, viz. the decision respecting the 
adulteress, which constitutes one of the most difficult as well as most 
beautiful passages in this Gospel.! An illumination in the temple, which 
cast a bright light in the western part of the city on the fronts of the 
houses where the booths were erected, and the custom of drawing wa- 
ter, with which the people amused themse!ves and which they hoped 
would induce God to bless them with abundant rains, graced the festiv- 
ity of the feast of tabernacles.2, This custom of drawing water was 
alluded to in the exclamation, “If any man thirst let him come unto 
me and drink” (7: 37). The hymns which were sung in the temple dur- 
ing the feast were certainly not without allusions to the blessing of the 
approaching season of rain; and probably suggested to Jesus the inspired 
passage which he adduced in confirmation of his promise to confer bless- 
ings on those who should come to him (7: 38). The following words 
of the Talmud deserve notice: The place is called the house for draw- 
ing water; but there they drew the Holy Spirit. The illumination 
suggested to Jesus the figure in 8: 12, where he calls upon men to fol- 
low him that they may have the light of life. It is true, as has been ob- 
jected, that there was probably no illumination on that very day, the 
last day of the feast; but the enormous candlesticks, by which the il- 
lumination was produced, were before his eyes, and reminded those pres- 
ent of the light they had diffused. For these candlesticks were set up 
in the court of the women‘ which was adjoining to the yaCoqviaxiov,® 


1 [ have presented my exposition of this narrative in the following treatise : 
eile Christiani vinculo indissolubili, commentatio exegetica. Frib. 1816. 

seq. 

2 In regard to the custom of drawing water, see Mishna, Tract. de Tabernac. 
c. V.segm. l.andc. 4, segm. 9.10. ‘Distribute water at the feast of water, so 
that thou mayest be blessed with the annual rains.” In Tosaphtha, Rosh ha- 
shona (De prine. anni) c. I. sect. 8, and Tosaphtha, Succa, c. III. n. 10, we find 


it threatened that whoever did not visit Jerusalem at this feast, should have no 
rain upon his lands. 


3 Gemar. Hieros. Tr. Succa, c. V. segm.1. pasiw m2 maw saps md 
toy b> wpm min beaxnw bwew; and Isaiah 12: 3, ywwn be ONaNw 
MW WM. 

4 Respecting the illumination, see Mishna, De Tabernac. c. V. segm. 2, 3. 
Not only psalms but hymns and songs of praise were sung by pious men in the 
torch-dance, which they conducted with much skill. Ibid. seg. 4. 

5 Lightfoot, Descript. Templi Hierosol. c. XVIII. and XIX. 
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or receptacle for the offerings, in which our Saviour spoke these words 
(8: 20). 

3. Let us now observe the acts of Jesus; e.g. his healing the man 
who was born blind (9: 1—41), or his raising Lazarus (11: 1—46). 
‘The latter narrative in some parts displays the rural simplicity and 
sweetness of an idyl; and both have in common the characteristic of 
great particularity. Is it possible that the various feelings of the by- 
standers, their thoughts, their language, their behaviour, and the inci- 
dental circumstances connected with the occurrence, should be exhibi- 
ted with more exactness! We have before us rather a lively and ani- 
mated picture than a mere description. If we will but examine these 
narratives without prepossessions of any kind, and instead of forcing 
every thing to a previous opinion, permit our judgment to take its spon- 
taneous course, we cannot but see evidence in the account of what was 
said and done, that the writer was a listener and spectator. 

But this very story of Lazarus is the source of a multitude of ques- 
tions, which are supposed, by those who ask them, to be so many objec- 
tions. If Jesus wished to raise the dead, it is said, men are constantly 
dying; why did he not perform the miracle on some dead person close 
at hand in Jerusalem? I reply by another question: Why the one near- 
est at hand, and not rather a good man, and a friend? How many 
friends had Jesus at Jerusalem? Was any one of these, was Nicode- 
mus, was Joseph of Arimathea, at that time dead? Why, it is said, 
perform the miracle in so insignificant a place as Bethany? True, it 
was not a place of much importance; but it was in the vicinity and in 
sight of Jerusalem. ‘The miracle was performed amid a large con- 
course of people, and, as it were, in Jerusalem itself (11: 19). Though 
inconceivable, yet it is true, that some were incredulous, and told the 
Pharisees what had occurred (11: 46). The case was the same, as, ac- 
cording to the accounts of the other Gospels, it always was, when the 
Pharisees or their adherents witnessed the works of Jesus (Matth. 9: 34. 
12: 14, Mark 2: 6. Luke 6: 11. Matth. 12: 22—24. Luke J1: 14, 15. 13:4). 
They were wilfully obstinate (Matth. 12: 31,32. Mark 3:29). It would 
even have been singular had no one of the spies of the Pharisees been 
present. Malice on the part of some is essential to the completeness of 
the picture, which displays, simply but happily, the various dispositions 
and feelings of all the spectators. 

Finally, by taking away this story we destroy one link in the chain 
of events. The rejoicing with which the people celebrated Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem becomes less intelligible ; as also the sadden determination 
of the council to condemn him to death, while before they had not been 
able to adhere permanently to any such resolution. 

4. Let us now turn our attention to other instances of particularity. 
The writer often designates the time of the occurrences he narrates. 
The next day (zz) éaavocov) after the inquiry made by the Pharisees, 
John the Baptist saith etc. (1: 29). The day after, he points out our Lord 
to two of his disciples who were the first disciples of Jesus (1: 35—42). 
The day following, Andrew brings his brother to Jesus. One day later, 
Jesus attaches to himself Philip and Nathaniel (1: 44—51). Three days 
after this occurrence, our Lord appears at Cana (2: | seq.). He leaves 
Sychar after residing there two days (4: 43). He staid two days after 
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hearing of the illness of Lazarus (11: 6). After Lazarus was raised 
from the dead he went once more into retirement (11: 54), and six days 
before the passover appeared again in Bethany (12: 1).’ On the follow- 
ing day, when he went to Jerusalem, the people came forth to meet him 
(12: 9—12). He sometimes even designates the hour. It was the tenth 
hour when Andrew first visited our Lord (1: 89); the sixth, when our 
Lord arrived at Jacob’s well (4: 6); the seventh, when the nobleman’s 
son at Capernaum began to recover (4: 52). 4 } 

To these may be added other minute circumstances and designations 
which could have been known only to a contemporary. Not long after the 
first passover, there was much water at Salim (3:23). A certain man, 
whom Jesus healed, was 38 years old (5:5). ‘The disciples were five 
and twenty or thirty furlongs from the land when they saw Jesus (6: 19). 
The servant whose ear was cut off, was named Malchus (18: 10); it 
was a kinsman of this servant who consummated Peter’s fall (18: 26). 
The soldiers divided the upper garment into four parts; for it was a 
zetoadcov which guarded the cross (19:23. Comp. Acts 12:4). The 
under garment was without seam (yermy aodapos, 19:23), like a priest’s 
under garment (yezwv ovx éx Ovory negetunuator, worse Oantos, Jos. 
Ant. L. Ill. c. 7. n. 4). It was therefore not divided; but lots were 
cast for it. The weight of Mary’s ointment was a Litra (12:3). The 
articles used in preparing the body for burial, weighed about one hun- 
dred Litrai (19:39). When the disciples came to the sepulchre, they 
found the linen clothes lying apart, as also the swdarium wrapped to- 
gether by itself (20:7). Some traits of similar particularity have al- 
ready been mentioned above (§ 54), in treating of his corrections of 
his predecessors and the additional completeness which he has imparted 
to the history. 


§ 59. 


We cannot discuss particular passages in which writers have contri- 
ved to discover references to later circumstances, or absurd explanations, 
and from which the inference has been drawn that the author wrote ab- 
surdly, and at a later period than has been supposed ; but we will en- 
deavor to defend him from the charge of ignorance of history and of 
the geography of the country. 

It is objected against him that he places Bethany on the river Jordan, 
while it was really situated very near Jerusalem. He certainly does 
mention a Bethany on the Jordan in 1:28. (Bethany is the true read- 
ing here ; Bethabara is only a conjecture of Origen’s, which was 
made current by Chrysostom’s recommendation). But who can believe 
that an author, who states with so much precision the distance of Beth- 
any from Jerusalem (viz. 15 furlongs, 11: 18), should have imagined the 
same town to have been on the Jordan, and even on the eastern side of 
it? We shall rather be satisfied that he meant to distinguish two differ- 
ent places, if we take the following passages into consideration. Our 
Lord went again to the eastern side of the Jordan, to the place where 
John at first baptized (10: 40); that is,in other words, to Bethany (1: 
28). From this place he went to Bethany, the town of Mary and Mar- 
tha (11:1), Are not here two Bethanys? Although the orthography 
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of both is the same in Greek, it was not so, probably, in Hebrew. The 
Bethany near Jerusalem, it is well known, was called "Ama; the 


one on the Jordan was probably 43:8 m3, a place for ships, nearly the 
same as Bethabara, m72¥ N72, a@ place for crossing, a ferry. It was, 
then, a thoroughfare from the east country to Palestine and back again; 
where John must have found a great number of hearers and of candi- 
dates for baptism. r 

The place which the Baptist chose for the second theatre of his la- 
bors. was non, near Salim (év divor, éyyis rou Sadelu, 3: 23). It 
is objected that “‘ urbs Anon non exstitit.” This is admitted ; butdid 
John baptize in a city? So unfortunate an objection should never have 
been made by an ezegeée. 

A city is mentioned which is called Sychar, S:yag or Suyao (4:5). 
This, it is said, “ alia nisi Sichema esse non potest.” And yet it was a 
different place. Sichem, Flavia Neapolis, and Sychar, belong to differ- 
ent periods, as I shall show in my Geography of Canaan, which I hope 
will soon be finished. Sychar, however, does not denote either the 
drunken, from 22, nor the deceitful or faithless, from 7pv? ; itis not any 
opprobrious name. It was spelt 7325, as was long ago remarked ;! 
the durial-place, where were deposited the bones of Joseph (Josh. 24: 
32), and according to the common report in the times of our Saviour, 
the remains of the twelve patriarchs (Acts 7: 15, 1G) ; as also, according 
to the declaration of the modern Samaritans, the remains of all the 
prophets. 

§ 69. 

John is, moreover, charged with ignorance of history and of Jewish 
customs, on account of the words, ‘Caiaphas being the high priest that 
same year’ (11: 49); as though he meant to have it understood that 
they were changed every year. Yet, whatever he meant, he was ap- 
parently sure of it; for he soon after repeats the declaration, that Caia- 
phas was the high priest that year (18: 13). a 

Let us not grudge the pains we must take in examining anew a sub- 
ject which has been often discussed. We shall go as far back as is ne- 
cessary in order to set the circumstances of the time in a clear light. 
After Tiberius had attained the Roman sovereignty, he recalled the pro- 
curator Annius Rufus from Judea, and sent thither in his stead Vale- 
rius Gratus, who administered the government of Judea eleven years, 
consequently till some time in the twelfth year of the reign of ‘Tiberius. 
Gratus deprived Annas of the office of high priest, and gave it to Ish- 
mael, the son of Phabi, whom, likewise, he soon deprived of it, in order 
to bestow it on Eleazar, the son of Annas. He held the oflice a year, 
and was then forced to yield it to Simon, the son of Camithus ; who, in 
turn, held the office for hardly the same length of time, and was then 
succeeded by Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas.” Sih 

Caiaphas retained this dignity, the highest in his nation, until Tibe- 


1 Gellatit Desden Academic. Diss. 6ta De Gent. Samarit. Histor. et Cere- 
mon. § 15. Lightfoot, Chorograph. Joanni presmissa, C. IV. § 4. 
2 Jos. Antiq. L. XVII. ¢. 2. n. 2 
56 
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rius sent Vitellius to Syria to regulate or, more correctly speaking, to 
embroil the affairs of Parthia. Vitellius, after his consulship, was set 
over the province of Syria.) which he governed till the twentieth year 
of Tiberius. For there were but three consulships after his, in the time 
of this emperor: in the third the world was delivered from this execra- 
ble sovereign.” 

When Vitellius travelled over his province, and came to Judea, whose 
procurator was under the authority of the pretor of Syria, he was mag- 
nificently received at Jerusalem. He requited the reception by marks 
of favor, and, to please the people, deprived Caiaphas of the office of 
high priest.3 This probably happened in the first year of his prator- 
ship; so that Caiaphas held this dignity as long, at least, as from the 
twelfth to the twenty-first year of the reign of Tiberius, i. e. nine years; 
an unheard of thing in those as well as in succeeding times. 

Jonathan, another son of Annas, was next appointed high priest.* 
When Vitellius, however, went to Jerusalem the second time, in the 
twenty-third and last year of the reign of Tiberius, he deposed Jona- 
than likewise, and made Theophilus, the third son of Annas, his suc- 
cessor.” The rapidity with which the high priests, with the exception 
of Caiaphas, passed before the eyes of the nation, would furnish a good 
reason why John added the remark in question. 

2. But we are led to take a step further. There were at that time 
in the Jewish council a great number of @gyesgere, persons of the rank 
of high priests, two of whom, according to the Gospel of John, con- 
ducted the examination of vur Saviour. He was first brought before 
Annas, and then before Caiaphas (18: 13 and 24). Now which of 
these two was the high priest? It was incumbent on the writer to 
answer this question for his readers. He has done so, once previously 
in 11: 49, and here again in 18: 15. He tells us that Caiaphas was 
high priest that year. 

3. What follows may be regarded as completely decisive.- Luke de- 
signates the time when our Lord was consecrated, not enly by stating 
the year of the emperor’s reign, but also by mentioning the names of 
those who at that time occupied the highest stations in Palestine, viz. 
Pontius Pilate, the tetrarchs Herod, Philip, and Lysanias, and then the 
high priests Annas and Caiaphas (Luke 3: 1,2). How happens it that 
he names two high priests, if there was only one? How happens it that 
he names them in the order of their age, and consequently gives Annas 
the precedence, if Caiaphas was the only high priest?’ Most certainly we 
have here two high priests at the same time. Not long afterward An- 
nas appears again with precedence before Caiaphas (Acts 4:5, 6), 
which could have been due to him only as being really high priest. 

Yet the sacred functions belonging to this office could not be perform- 
ed by more than one at atime. They must, therefore, have taken iurns 
each year, or each feast. As the presidency of the council and the 


1 Sueton. Vitell. c. 2. 
2 Tacit. Ann. L. Vi.c. 31, c. 40, c. 45. 
3 Jos. Ant. L. XVIII. ¢ 4 0.3. 
4 Jos. Ant. L. XVIIT. c. 4. n. 3. 
5 Jos. Ant. L, XVIII. c. 5. n. 3. 
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supreme direction of affairs were connected with this office, a yearly 
change must have been most convenient. So much is deducible mere- 
ly from the nature of the case. Some circumstances contained in the 
preceding history will serve to elucidate this subject still further. Of 
all the rivals of Caiaphas, Annas was the most powerful. He had al- 
ready held the office of high priest himself, and succeeded in elevating 
his five sons, one after another, to the same dignity ; viz. Eleazar before 
Caiaphas, and after Caiaphas, Jonathan, Theophilus, one whose name 
is unknown, and Annas the younger.! Caiaphas could not have sus- 
tained himself for so many years against the influence and wealth of 
such acompetitor, had he not consented to a measure which would dis- 
arm his opposition. For his own security, Caiaphas was compelled to 
permit him to share his office, and to enter into a compact, which, it seems, 
was even ratified by a family connexion. Caiaphas took to wife the 
daughter of Annas (John 18: 13). As usual however, without friendly 
feelings, two could notlong hold the same dignity together. The silence 
of Josephus cannot be adduced against this, as he had good reason to 
pass over in silence so discreditable a transaction in regard to the high 
priest’s office. Neither does he state any thing of this kind as to a 
single one of the many who held the office; although we cannot doubt 
that more than one obtained it by bribery or purchase, At any rate his 
mere silence cannot outweigh the express declaration of Luke. Annas 
and Caiaphas were, therefore, high priests at the same time, but per- 
formed the functions of their office alternately. 

Not less stress is laid by the opponent of John’s history on the irre- 
concilable discrepancy which is said to exist between it and the other 
Gospels in regard to the last supper, and the death of Jesus. Let us 
attempt to reconcile it. ; 

Some days before the passover our Lord entered Jerusalem in con- 
siderable state (Matth. 21: 1 seq. Mark 11:1. Luke 19: 29); but re- 
turned to Bethany to lodge (Matth. 21: 17. Mark 11: 11). He visited 
Jerusalem and the temple a second time (Matth. 21: 18. Mark 11: 15), 
and a third (Mark 1J: 27. Matth. 21:23). ‘There now remained two 
days before the feast of unleavened bread (Mark 14: 1. Matth. 26: 2). 
Hence five days elapsed after his entry into Jerusalem before the feast of 
unleavened bread. Justso in John: Jesus arrived at Bethany six days 
before the passover (12:1); and on the next day, 7) Emavgvoy, i. e. 
five days before the passover, our Lord made his entry into Jerusalem 
(12: 12). As yet, there is not the slightest discrepancy. Now if, as 
we design to show, the feast of the passover that year began, according 
to the custom of the Jews, on Thursday evening ; reckoning back six 
days, Thursday excluded, we find that our Saviour arrived at Bethany 
on Friday of the preceding week, and visited the temple on the Sab- 
bath, amid the acclamations of the people. He visited it a second and 
third time on our Sunday and Monday; afier which there were two 
days, Tuesday and Wednesday, remaining before the ‘Thursday on 
which the a¢ouue commenced. { hh 

Before speaking of the passover, we will first inquire when our Lord 
died? He died and was buried on the preparation-day, the magaoxevy 


1 Jos. Ant. L. XX.c. 9. at the beginning 
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(Matth. 27: 62. Mark 15.42. Luke 23: 54). In John's Gospel too, it 
is stated that it was the 2rga0zeu7] on which he was crucified (19: 14), 
taken down from the cross (19: 31), and carried to the sepulchre (19: 
42). ‘This day corresponds to our Friday; for the mayaozevn was the 
mo00@3Cu70v (Mark 15: 42), or the dav immediaiely followed by the 
Sabbath (Luke 23: 54). This Sabbath, however, was one of peculiar 
importance (John 19: 31), because the passover fell upon it (John 19: 
14, av yao magaozevy tov maoza). So far there is nothing which dis- 
turbs the har mony of the Evangelists. 

The difficulty lies elsewhere, viz. in the expression, the first day of 
unleavened bread. The disciples inquired of our Lord on the first day 
of unleavened bread, 77; AYOLY Tov agnor, where he would have the 
passover prepared, and immediately received command what to do in or- 
der to make ready the passover (Matth. 26: 17. Mark 14: 12. Luke 22: 
7). According to Mosaic institution, the passover began to be observed 
on the 14th of Nisan at evening, and extended to the evening of the 
15th, D°2797-9°2 (Ex. 12: 6 seq. Num. 9: 1—6. Deut. -16: 5 —8) ; 
and at this time betateaveiee bread began to be eaten (Ex. 12: 18. Nene 
28:17). In the case under consideration, therefore, the first day of 
unleavened bread was the Sabbath, on which the passover happened to 
fall. Now according to the Evangelists (it is objected), Jesus observed 
the passover on the first day of unleavened bread; and yet on the first 
day of unleavened bread, or on the Sabbath, he was already in the 
grave. ‘his objection is unanswerable, if we decide the case solely ac- 
cording to the Mosaic regulations; if we do not take into account in- 
novations which gradually crept in. 

After their return from Babylon the Jews were more religious than 
they had ever been before. In many things they were desirous of do- 
ing beyond what Moses required of them, and overburdened themselves 
with countless ceremonies. ‘They were not content merely to keep the 
feasts which were ordained by Moses, but desired to honor and sanctify 
them still more by observing the preceding day ; and in this the Galile- 
ans even surpassed the Jews. When this custom was first introduced 
cannot be ascertained. Mention is made of it in the book of Judith 
(8:6). Inthe days of our Saviour, however, as it seems from the Gos- 
pels, it was universally prevalent. 

The fishermen and millers of Tiberias, Sephor, and Acco, observed 
the day preceding the feast, and left off their usual occupations.t In 
Judea it was customary on the day before the passover to work till noon; 
but in Galilee no work was done during the whole day.2 The duties 
of the temple on the day before the passover, we are told by the Mish- 
na, were the same as on the Sabbath, except that the priest, contrary to 
the wish of the wise, was in the habit of cleansing the court from the 


} Gemar. Hieros. Tract. Moed. Katon ¢. }I.see 5. satu sean wen 3$2°p 
Sao be sbihs noxbomesd ite TOMS Ow NEY way 
2 Mischn. Tract. de Pasch. c. 14. see. 5. sates + 5 
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blood.! The Jerusalem Gemara asserts unconditionally that the day 
before the passover is as sacred as the passover itself.” 

The new opinion in regard to the sacred character of the day prece- 
ding the passover brought along with it a change in respect to the exclu- 
sion of leaven from the houses. [t could no longer be used on a day 
which was now esteemed holy. On this account all the places where 
leaven might be deposited were examined at candle-lighting on the eve- 
ning of the day before; i. e. on Thursday evening, for the Jewish and 
Babylonish day commenced at evening.? This was the practice in Ju- 
dea, although the whole of the day previous was not accounted sacred. 
In Galilee, however, where the M257, or observance, was more strict, 
and the whole day was holy, no work being performed upon it, it was 
necessary that this examination should be made before the commence- 
ment of the day, i. e. before the evening of Thursday. Hence Thurs- 
day before evening might, from the custom in Galilee, be called the time 
of unleavened bread. It may even have been the case that the natural 
day, Thursday, was universally termed the day of unleavened bread; 
for in several instances in the sacred writings the word day is thus used 
to mean only the natural day. 

But adifficulty, at least an apparent one, still remains. “And the first 
day of unleavened bread, when they killed the passover,” Ore 10 nacyer 
évov (Mark 14:12). When who killed the passover? Is it meant, 
when the Jews killed the passover? By no means; for they ate the pass- 
over on Friday evening (John 18:28). Mark is not speaking of the 
Jews, but the disciples, uatjtui; and means to say that they killed the 
passover the same day on which they made inquiry of Jesus in respect 
to it. The case is the same as to the words of Luke: “Then came 
the day of unleavened bread, when the passover must be killed” (22: 7). 
The words vn0 tay uadntov, by the disciples, are understood; must, 
in order that they might have the pleasure of keeping it with our Lord. 
Nor is there anything contradictory to this in John’s account: “ Now 
before the feast of the passover (v0 779 é0g77¢ Tov naoya, 1. e. before 
the Jews killed the paschal lamb’, when Jesus knew that his hour was 
come, etc. (13: 1). 

It was on Thursday, then, on the first day of unleavened bread, at 
evening, that our Lord kept the passover. Before he sat down with the 
disciples to his supper,the supper of the new covenant, he girded himself 
and washed their feet, as was the custom on the part of hosts towards their 
guests (John 13: 1—12 seq. ). ; 

But did our Lord slay the passover one day earlier than the Jews? 
Why not? It was not his design to render the 14th day of Nisan, or the 
paschal lamb, or any of the solemnities of the Jewish passover, sacred 
in the estimation of his followers. Here we might rest the matter; but 
we add further the following remark. It is, nevertheless, probable that 
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that period. The custom of celebrating the preceding day in the 
temple, with as much solemnity as the feast-day itself, favored the 
opinion that the two days were equally holy; and from the positive 
declaration in the Gemara, that the day before the passover is as 
holy as the passover itself, it is a logical conclusion, that, at least under 
certain circumstances, the passover might be eaten on the former. Je- 
sus justifies himself by circumstances for keeping the passover on this 
day. His words are (Matth. 26: 18), Say unto him (the man), the 
Master saith, My time is at hand (‘O xavgog pou éyyus gore" i.e, the 
time of my death); as much as to say, I have no time to lose, if I in- 
tend to eat the passover. If it had never been allowable to eat the pass- 
over on the day preceding the feast, the reason assigned would not have 
justified Jesus in doing so, nor could it have made his message to the 
man at all intelligible to him. Now before the feast of the passover, 
Jesus knowing (says John in exculpation of him, as it were), that the 
hour of his. departure from this world was at hand (13: 1), sat down to 
supper with his disciples. 

But if the day preceding the passover was so holy, how could the 
high priests and their adherents occupy themselves upon it with the tri- 
al of Jesus? They could do so without scruple; for among the Jews 
it was allowable to employ the whole morning in business and labor. 
It was only among the Galileans that the stricter custom prevailed of 
keeping the entire day holy. 

Lastly, the writer has been charged with ignorance of the Jewish 
language, on account of the explanation contained in 9:7, 2cdwau, 0 
éguynvevetrae aneorahuevos, Siloam which is by interpretation Sent. 
The word occurs generally in this form (Siloam) in Josephus, who had 
before his eyes the national custom of his time. Its root is properly 
mow (Isai. 8: 6), which, indeed, in this form, does not signify one sent. 
But it must not be forgotten that in those times mysteries and occult 
meanings were sought for in proper names; as e. g. by Philo fre- 
quently, and sometimes by Paul: ‘* For this Agar is Mt. Sinai in Ara- 
bia’ (Gal. 4: 25); Melchisedek signifies king of righteousness, and 
his being king of Salem denotes that he was Ling of peace (Baorievg 
eiojvns, Heb. 7:2). This pursuit of etymological mysteries led to the 
higher sense of Y4772 among the Jews. The word m>w has various 
meanings according to the vowels with which it is furnished ; and, 
among others that of MibW, e@xeoradusvog. Now it made.no differ- 
ence whether the writer applied the concealed signification to Jesus who 
sent, or to the blind man who was sent; either application was in ac- 
cordance with the custom of learned Jews. 

The observation on which we are commenting arose from a peculiar- 
ity of the writer, who, penetrated with the conviction of the divine ori- 
gin of Jesus, was strongly disposed to discern something deep and mys- 
tic in his conduct and fortunes upon earth, and frequently introduces 
into his book remarks of this nature, which were sometimes his own, 
and sometimes made by his fellow-disciples (2: 17. 12:16. 11: 51, 52. 
12: 37—42. 18: 32. 19:36, 37). Connected with this is another pecu- 
liarity viz. that of accompanying our Lord’s words with explanations 
(2: 22. 6: 64,.65, 71. 7: 39. 12: 33,-13: 11). 

We have now met the charge which has been made against the au- 
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thor of this Gospel, of blundering in respect to the geography, usages, and 
language of Palestine, and we recur to the more general observations 
on the characteristics of the book, which were deserted by us for the 
discussion ia the preceding sections. Those observations, and all that 
has been said of the procedure of the writer in relation to the particular 
parts of his Gospel (aside from the general structure of the whole, which 
we do not consider at present), conduct us to the following conclusions. 
His representations appear to have been drawn from the very life, and 
comprise the most minute references to the circumstances and deport- 
ment of the actors and spectators. They are always, however, simple 
and unlabored, as though they were ingenuous narratives of things wit- 
nessed by himself. ‘They resemble a picture in which every figure tells, 
each in its own way; in which notone is without its effect, and all have 
reference, more or Jess, according to their different characters, to the 
principal subject. The relation of what befell Jesus, which is inter- 
woven throughout the book, proceeds so naturally, that without it we 
should not have a complete developement of our Lord’s life and actions, 
In respect to minutia, such as the day, the hour etc., and generally in 
the circumstantial representation of occurrences, he is not equalled by 
any other of the Evangelists. In the very things which have been er- 
roneously regarded as mistakes, he has evinced a peculiarly accurate 
knowledge of circumstances of time and place. Discourses are given 
with such particularity as no one could have been able to exhibit, ex- 
cept a hearer of them, and sometimes involve allusions to places and 
circumstances, which would have escaped a writer not so well inform- 
ed. 


§ 64. 


The first three Evangelists have divided their history into Journeys 
made from Capernaum. ‘These form with them so many sections of 
the narrative. John, however, arranges events according to a chrono- 
logical principle of division. His chronology is regulated by means of 
six Jewish feasts, five of which were kept by Jesus at Jerusalem. 

The first of these feasts is a passover (2: 13); the second is merely 
called generally, a feast of the Jews (é0977 twv /ovdaiwy, 5:1). The 
rest, again, are all definitely designated by name. The third-was a pass- 
over (6: 4), the next the feast of tabernacles (7: 2‘, the next the feast 
of the dedication (10: 22), and then comes the final passover. 

In the ancient world, and particularly among the Jews, feasts were the 
popular measures of time. To neglect these, and attend only to local 
circumstances in the succession of events in John, would be rejecting 
definite statements of time, on account of a mere dispute about words. 
For the place and the time, the feast and the Holy City, are here insep- 
arable. The events occurred at a feast ; the feast was in the Holy City. 
On any other supposition we must assume that the historian put the last 
feast before the first, and arranged them all solely according to his fan- 
cy; while the contrary is very clear. 

John, it seems, has mentioned but one of these feasts indefinitely, un- 
der the general designation, éooty tov /ovdaiwy, a feast of the Jews 


(5""1). 
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Some have been inclined to consider this as having been a passover, 
because of the preceding conversation, in which our Lord among other 
things says: ‘‘Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 
the harvest? Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest (4:35). Now the harvest began at the end of 
the feast of the passover ; and therefore it has been inferred that the next 
feast was a feast of the passover.! 

But there was one still nearer at hand; and hence the inference is 
uncertain: for it could not be conclusive unless the feast of the pass- 
over were the only one during this period. Within the four months, 
about a month earlier than the passover, occurred the Purim feast; 
which was in a peculiar sense the feast of the Jews. 

There is the less reason to doubt that this is the feast which is meant, 
as the passover is represented to have occurred a few days after, when 
Jesus had returned from what is termed the feast of the Jews (5: 1—6: 
1,4). On this supposition, too, we should expect the rest to have hap- 
pened as John-relates; viz. that our Lord would let this passover go by 
unobserved, working miracles and teaching in Galilee, inasmuch as he 
had just reached home from Jerusalem. 

On the other hand, if, as is proposed, we consider this feast as a pass- 
over, we involve ourselves in fresh difficulty. As our Lord stayed at 
home over the passover which is mentioned a few days after his return, 
there must have been, from the first supposed passover to the one which 
he omitted to keep, a whole year, and from the latter six months more 
to the feast of tabernacles; during all which time he was not in Jeru- 
salem, and, contrary to the public institutions, omitted religious obser- 
vances for more than a year and a half, thus exposing himself to univer- 
sal censure and reproach. 

So far our position is justified and confirmed. On the other hand, it 
is objected, that John calls the feast in question merely a feast, éog7n, 
in which case the term must designate the passover, zat é£oy7v, as the 
greatest of the feasts. The following passages, it is said, are proofs of 
this, viz. Matth. 27: 15. Mark 15:6. Luke 28:17. John 4:45. But 
these passages are all preceded by a definite statement that the feast 
was apassover. Hence it was not necessary, in the course of the nar- 
rative, to repeat the word passover perpetually ; but the general term feast 
was sufficient, in conformity with the usage of all languages. John 
proceeds in a similar manner in regard to the feast of tabernacles. Af- 
ter designating it by name (7: 2), he expresses himself only in a gener- 
al way in the sequel: Jesus went up to the feast; about the middle of 
the feast ; in the last day of the feast (7: 10, 14, 37). : 

Why do we not likewise infer from this, that when the word feast is 
put by itself, we are to understand feast of tabernacles? The case is 
precisely the same; the passages before mentioned are of the same na- 
ture as these: It was the passover ; they thought to take him, but not at 
the feast ; it was usual at the feast, etc. 

As this objection, which is the principal one urged against our posi- 
tion, has thus been obviated, it may seem superfluous to add anything 


' Scaliger, De Emendat. temporum, L. VI. p, 257. Ed. Francof. 1593. Light- 
foot, Hore Hebraic. ad h. I. 
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further in order to elucidate the point under consideration. Yet we 
wish it to be observed that the historian does not call the feast in ques- 
tion simply é0077, but é0977 toy /ovdaiwy. The addition so alters the 
import of the expression, that it is possible to render it in two different 
ways. “Eoory twy /ovdoiwy may mean merely a feast of the Jews, 
or, by way of eminence, the Jewish feast. But, it may be said, it should 
in the latter case be 7 éogry ray /ovdaiwy. Very well; but do not 
important Mss. contain this reading? Add tothese the Memphitic ver- 
sion, which exhibits the same. What, moreover, is most probable, con- 
sidering the custom of the historian? He designates all the other feasts 
by name, 2aova tay /ovdaimy (2: 13), to maoya, 7 goon tav ’/ou- 
daiey (6: 4), 9 £0977 tay Jovdaiur, 1 oxnvonnyta (7: 2), éynatvon év 
rots Jnoocodvmorg (10:22); and, judging from his usual custom, this 
must be the proper name of the feast. Perhaps it was the name com- 
monly given to it by the Asiatics. No feast was so proper to be called, 
by way of eminence, the Jewish feast, as the Purim. It was the com- 
memoration of their miraculous preservation, festum ob servatos Jud@os. 
The amusements of the occasion, too, were such as to make it rather 
a feast of the people (D°795°5 210 55>) than a religious solemnity. In 
every point of view it is exactly designated by the term, feast of the 
Jews. 

Besides, it was in such high estimation among the Jews, that while 
the prophets, the Hagiographa, and usages, were to be done away by the 
Messiah in his new dispensation, the law of Moses and the Purim feast 
were excepted. Our Lord’s desire to prevent unnecessary hindrances 
to belief in his Messiahship may have been the reason why he paid re- 
gard to this feeling of the people and proved his respect for the feast by 
observing it. 

For the sake of completeness, however, we must mention, that the 
words in John 6: 4, 7» 02 éyyv¢ t0 naoye, 4 E0917 tHY /ovdaiwy, have 
been sometimes regarded as an interpolation. As the learned believed 
they were to regard the feast so indefinitely mentioned, as a passover, and, 
on the other hand, knew too well that another passover could not suc- 
ceed in the course of a few days, they sought to make out the trouble- 
some words to be suspicious. ‘There were no internal grounds of sus- 
picion, except their inconsistency with an opinion which was regarded 
as the only possible one. Nor were there any external grounds. All 


1 Gemar. Hieros. Tract. Megill. Cap. I. Const. VIII. The Megillah of the dedi- 
cation will cease, but the Purim-feast will not, x5 Dys1b) MDH MIN Nd 30 nda 
442. Shortly after: The prophets and Hagiographa will be done away; but 
not the books of the law. Directly after is subjoined: Nor shall the Megillah 
of Esther be done away, nor the legal observances: misdmi “anos nda 5x 
Suacd moony 4yoxx—See a similar passage from Rabbi Ben Maiemon in Hot- 
tinger’s Thes. Phil. seu Clavis Script. L. II. c.1. sect. 3. The prophetic wri- 
tings and Hagiographa will be done away in the days of the Messiah, except the 
book of Esther, which,is perpetual like the books of the law. 

2 The Bp. of Landaff presents to view all the learning which has been exhib- 
ited on this subject, ‘“Notes and Additions to Michaelis’ Introd.” Germ. Ed. Part 
II. p. 50 [2d Eng. Ed. Vol. III. P. 2. p. 56 seq.] ; and impartially considers the 
whole matter to be, as it really is, mere conjecture. 2 
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the Mss. and versions contradict the supposition ;} nor can their testimo- 
ny be altered by the decision which has recently been pronounced. 

We have then in John the following feasts, the Purim, the passover, 
the feast of tabernacles, the feast of the dedication, and the last pass- 
over ; only three passovers in all, though the ancients sometimes assert 
that there were more.” All these three feasts, however, do not make 
the duration of his ministry to have been more than two years. On 
the first, he made known his Messianic dignity and mission in the Holy 
City ; during the second, as he had just returned from the feast of Pu- 
rim, he remained in Galilee; and on the third he closed his career as a 
teacher. From the first to the third are two years; perhaps six or sev- 
en weeks more should be added, taking into account the time from his 
baptism to the first passover. 


§ 62. 


To get a clear idea of the structure of the Gospels, the first three of 
which describes scenes in Galilee alone, and the fourth almost exclusive- 
ly occurrencesin Judea, we must seek out the points of contact between 
them. I commence this inquiry with the confession that I have to cor- 
rect a former error, which merited severe censure. 

The first three contain accounts of several of our Lord’s journeys ; 
John’s contains accounts of his visits to the feasts at Jerusalem. A 
question here arises, which is of importance in regard to all the Gospels ; 
and that is, which of these journeys coincide with the five feasts which 
led Jesus to the Holy City ? 

John the Baptist appears as our Lord’s forerunner. Our Lord after 
his baptism withdraws into the wilderness, and, the next day after the 
inquiry made of John by certain persons sent to him from Jerusalem, re- 
turns to John (1: 29). On the following day he obtains his first two 
disciples (1: 85—41), and on the next Simon Peter (42—44). The 
day after, Philip and Nathaniel become his disciples; on which ac- 
count he postpones his intention of going into Galilee. Three days 
after, however, he appears in Cana (2: 1). He then repairs to Caper- 
naum (2:12), takes up his abode there a few days, and afterwards goes 
to Jerusalem to keep the first passover (2: 13 seq.). 

Here, in the concourse at the feast, in the midst of his countrymen, 
in the temple of the metropolis, he first authoritatively announces him- 
self, revealing his dignity and proclaiming his mission (2: 13—3: 22). 
Leaving the Holy City, he takes up his abode on the Jordan, baptizing 
and teaching (3:22—36), till a comparison between him and the Baptist, 
which might have been prejudicial to the latter, induces him to leave 
this region, whence he passes through Samaria and Sychar to Galilee 
{4: 1—5). At Sychar he remains two days (4: 48), and then enters 


1 Kuinoel, Comm. in libr. N. T. Hist. Vol. III. Evang. Joan. has very rightly 
opposed to this idea the agreement of Mss. and versions in regard to John 6: 4. 

® Tren. L. II. Adv. Her. c. 22. Apollinar, apud Hieronym. in Dan. IX, 2. 
Epiphan, Her. LI. The various and strange opinions on the duration of our 
Lord’s ministry may be found enumerated in the Notes and Additions to Mi- 
chaelis’ Introd. J, Th. p. 51—55. [Eng. Ed. Vol. II. Part 2d, p. 62.] 
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Galilee; visits Cana again, and on his way to Capernaum performs his 
second miracle in Galilee (48—54). 

How long he abode on the banks of the Jordan, we can see from the 
conversation on the way home (4:35). There are yet four months, 
and then cometh harvest. Harvest fellin the middle of April; hence 
Jesus was on his way home about the middle of our December, when 
the weather in Palestine is unfavorable for occupations in the open air; 
and from the passover to this time, a period of exght months, he had em- 
ployed himself in Judea in gathering his early disciples and adherents. 

Now when Jesus arrives in Galilee, and approaches Capernaum, 
John breaks off his narrative, as though nothing further occurred in 
this region. He immediately begins: “‘ After this there was a feast of 
the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem” (5: 1). Did nothing hap- 
pen here, then? did Jesus come here only to travel back ? 

The occurrences in Galilee are the province of the other Evangelists ; 
in whom, consequently, we must seek for them. We will cite Luke in 
behalf of all the three Evangelists, as being the last of them. Jesus 
visits Nazareth, the place where he had been brought up; is not honor- 
ed there (Luke 4: 16—31), and 

I. Returns to Capernaum. 
(a) Heals the demoniac in the synagogue. 
(b) Enters Simon’s house. 
(c) Enters Simon’s ship. 
(d) Heals the leper. 
IL. Jesus comes again to Capernaum, as Mark (2: 1) states more 
distinctly. 
) Heals a paralytic. 
) Calls Matthew, or Levi. 
) The disciples of John fast. 
) The disciples of Jesus go through the corn-fields. 
Jesus returns to Capernaum (Mark 3: 1. Luke 6: 6). 
a) Heals the man with a withered hand. 
b) Chooses the twelve. Delivers a discourse (the sermon on 
the mount) to them and the surrounding multitude. 

(c) Heals the centurion’s servant. 

(d) Goes to Nain. 

{e) The disciples of John inquire whether Jesus is he that should 

come ? 

(f) The woman that was a sinner anoints our Lord. 

(g) Many adhere to him; Mary Magdalene, Joanna the wife of 

Chuza, etc. 

(h) The mother and brethren of Jesus come to see him. 

(i) Jesus sleeps in the storm ; arrives at Gadaris. 

(k) Restores to life the daughter of Jairus. 

ZV. Jesus arrives in his own country (Mark 6: 1). 

(a) He gives the twelve power over demons. 

(b) Herod believes that John is risen. 

(c) The twelve return, and relate what they have done. 

(d) Jesus feeds the five thousand. 
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At this point (Matth. 14:13. Mark 6:35. Luke 9: 12), John joins in 
the narrative again, and relates with the rest the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the appearance of Jesus on the sea, which was connect- 
ed with it (John 6: 1—22). This isa point at which all the biographers 
of our Lord meet after a long separation. The occurrence, according 
to John, took place soon after the feast of the Jews (Purim) (5: 1—6: 22), 
a few days before the second passover (6: 4). 

Now when did our Lord go down from Galilee to attend the feast of 
the Jews?) We have no trace of the fact in the first and second Jour- 
neys. In the third Journey, however, his departure to this feast is indi- 
cated by Luke. Our Lord gradually moves downward from Galilee ; 
his fame goes before him in the direction of Judea (Luke 7: 17). He 
is already approaching the borders of Samaria, and is passing through 
Nain ; for the usual route from Galilee to Jerusalem by way of Samaria 
lay through Nain.! 

The Baptist hears of his approach, and is not able to understand it. 
For this several reasons may be assigned, drawn from preceding occur- 
rences. Our Lord had not long since left Judea, and was now, so soon, 
returning. It was much too early for the passover, which he had chos- 
en the first time as the occasion on which to show himself to the people. 
Was he about to employ himself again in baptizing on the banks of the 
Jordan? But he had once relinquished this employment, that he might 
not restrict the Baptist’s operations. Could it be one, or a party, of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, that was coming with a commission to baptize in his 
name on the banks of the Jordan? All was uncertain. If it was Je- 
sus himself, respect required him to send a deputation to receive him; 
if it was not, it was proper to send messengers for the sake of learning 
the fact. 

According to Luke, the party arrived in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
and there the woman that ‘was a sinner anointed our Lord; for she 
dwelt in Bethany. Luke, it is true, as we have before remarked, has 
given this event too early a position ; yet his assignment of the occur- 
rence tothis period must have been based on the knowledge that Jesus 
was on his way to the Holy City, and had already come into its neigh- 
borhood. 

What he did there is to be sought for in John (5: 1—6: 1). Our Lord 
was at the feast of the Jews. 

Meanwhile, it would seem (third Journey f, g, h), Luke begins to re- 
late the return home (8: 1); the retinue of Jesus is augmented (8: 2, 3). 
On the way, the mother and brethren of Jesus come to him and desire 
to see him (8:19). This fit of solicitude to see him is without any 
motive or connexion in the Gospels. On the supposition, however, 
that Jesus was returning from the feast, nothing is more natural than 
this desire to see him, and learn what he had done and what had befal- 
Jen him there. The Journey continues, the travellers reach home ; and 
soon after we find Jesus on the sea of Tiberias (8: 22). He crosses over 
to Gadaris; restores to life the daughter of Jairus; sends forth the 
twelve ; and, after their return, feeds the five thousand (8: 26—9: 11). 

This occurrence, viz. the story of the five thousand (fourth Journey, 


1 Jos. Ant. L, XX. c, 6. Comp. Part J. sect. 4, of this Introd. 
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d), is, as we have said, the point at which all the Gospels unite. John 
narrates it, because Jesus, having just returned from the feast of the 
Jews, abode in Galilee during the passover ; and particularly, because a 
discourse was connected therewith, which would be unintelligible with- 
out it, and was peculiarly. adapted to John’s purpose. In it our Lord 
spoke in a more striking manner than on any other occasion concern- 
ing his high origin and dignity (6: 22—71). With this discourse John 
abruptly breaks off his narration. It was not the period of the pass- 
over; Jesus spent more than six months in Galilee before the next 
feast; and yet Jolin speaks directly of a conference in regard to going 
up to Jerusalem to the feast of tabernacles (7: 1 seq.) 

Did. nothing occur in Galilee during six months?’ A greatdeal. Af- 
ter the narrative concerning the five thousand, Matthew and Mark (for 
in Luke occurs the chasm mentioned in § 41) proceed as follows. Some 
Pharisees arrive from Jerusalem who censure the disciples for eating with 
unwashed hands (Matth. 15: 1—21. Mark 7: 1—14). Jesus goes into the 
region of Tyre, and heals the daughter of the woman of Canaan (Matth. 
15: 21—29. Mark 7: 24—31); he travels about near the sea of Galilee 
performing miracles, heals a deaf and dumb person (Matth. 15: 29—32. 
Mark 7: 31—87), and then feeds the four thousand (Matth. 15: 832—39. 
Mark 8:1—10). After the narrative in respect to the four thousand, 
Luke joins the other two again. Jesus inquires of his disciples, Whom 
do men say that I am (Matth. 17: 13. Mark 8: 27. Luke 9: 18)? He 
is transfigured on the mount (Matth. 17: 1. Mark 9:2. Luke 9: 18). 
The disciples cannot cure a demoniac (Matth. 17: 14. Mark 9: 14. Luke 
9: 37) ; and dispute about precedence (Matth. 18:1. Mark 9:33. Luke 
9:46). All these events occurred in Galilee, partly on the northern 
border of the country, and partly on the western, towards Pheenicia. 

After these accounts, Matthew and Mark hasten to the conclusion of 
their history. Jesus goes to Jerusalem to meet his death (Matth. 19: 1. 
Mark 10:1). In John, on the contrary, he is represented as living a 
great while longer; he travels twice to Jerusalem, to the feast of tab- 
ernacles (7: 1—8), and to that of the dedication (10:22), and then, final- 
ly, to the last passover. 

It is not to be denied that there are here great chasms in the first two 
histories. Where are the occurrences between the two visits to the 
temple? where the accounts of the journey to each of these feasts ? 
They are wanting ; and the history is here deficient in respect to some es- 
sential parts. It certainly was so, and it would, moreover, have continu- 
ed so, had not Luke supplied these portions of the history, which escaped 
the attention of his predecessors. But while the latter go on to describe 
the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, Luke narrates two journeys to 
the Holy City, which they do not mention (9: 51 and 13: 22), and which 
we before designated (§ 42) as the most remarkable portion of original 
historical matter furnished by this writer. 

If, now, we connect these journeys with their corresponding feasts ; 
one with the feast of tabernacles, the other with that of the dedica- 
tion, we shall obtain a simple and complete whole, without doing any vi- 
olence to the narration. 

We have thus combined all the important facts of the four historical 
books into one whole, and have given a general solution of what has 
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been always considered the most difficult problem in regard to them. 
We have executed what is technically called a Harmony. 


§, 63. 


After thus entering into the fundamental plan of the Gospels, com- 
paring their materials, arrangement, mutual relation, and respective 
modes of treating the history, and analysing in detail the portions of 
the whole which are presented by each, and their historical characteris- 
tics, we can now deduce a general conclusion concerning their value 
and authority, which is the ultimate and most important object of such 
an investigation. 

We have before us, as historians, four men who have delineated the 
acts and doctrines of Jesus. Of these, two were not only contempora- 
ties but friends and disciples of our Lord, and mostly eye-witnesses of 
his actions. Of the two others, who lived in intimacy with his contem- 
poraries and confidential friends, one wrote from the dictation of 
the disciple on whom Jesus placed most reliance, and on whom he 
rested the success of his plans as on arock; the other was a man of 
learning, acquainted with the duties of an historian, and connected 
with the immediate disciples of Jesus by co-operation in his purposes, 
and, lastly, was himself in the country and on the theatre of events, 
at the period when they occurred, and followed their progress with an 
observing eye. It would certainly be extremely difficult to find an ex- 
ample of any great man or philosopher, whose actions have been pre- 
served to posterity by writers so many in number, so worthy of credit 
on account of their knowledge of the subject, and so capable in every 
point of view. 

Now these four authors wrote and published their works at different 
periods ; the second having the first, the third his two predecessors, and 
the fourth all the rest, before him. Each of them considered his duty 
and his merit to consist in surpassing the narrative of his predecessor 
inaccuracy. ‘The second amended the work of his predecessor in point 
of arrangement and chronology, and was intent upon more exact. par- 
ticularity and precision, about which the latter felt no anxiety. In other 
respects, he constantly adheres to the narrative and even phraseology 
of his predecessor so closely, that we readily perceive his work to be 
only a collection of critical notes upon the other. The third subjected 
every thing to fresh examination, and added whatever had been left un- 
observed by the second, which would improve the narrative of the first 
in point of particularity or precision, as well as whatever was wanting in 
both ; and, by the aid of his investigations, made a new revision of all 
the existing narratives respecting Jesus. Finally, the fourth saw the 
works of all the others, and gave the last finish to their accounts, and, 
likewise, by supplying what had all along been omitted, to the whole his- 
tory. 

Thus there was a general emulation in respect to accuracy, minute- 
ness, and fidelity ; we perceive no consideration for each other, no fear 
of contradiction, no forbearance, much less any mutual understanding. 
The second work, in fact, is a critique on the first, the third onthe se- 
cond, and the fourth on all the preceding; and if either writer had ven- 
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tured to say what was not true, his. successor would have made it a 
point to correct it. Now where can there be found a history which 
bears such indubitable marks of pure endeavor after truth, as are con- 
tained in the impartial exertions and many successive amendments of 
emulous individuals, which are brought to view in our investigations re- 
specting these Gospels ? 

I will here subjoin a fine passage from John Chrysostom. It is from 
the Preface to his Homilies on Matthew.’ 

Te our; oux monet ie svayyehorns TOUT OF Elmety ; "Honee Mev" ahio 
“gy réooages 0: youporres OL, as HATA TOUS Bras %ALGOVS, ate 
éy tots aUToIS ,Tdm016, unre ovvel Pours nat Ouahey Sevtec ahanhoes * 
éita WOnEO aD évog. Gromatos MAVTO. poreyyoutas, meylorn tS ahy- 
Helas aodertes TOUTO yiverat. Kal “ony tovvavrioy ovvesn, gnot’ 
MOAAayoU yao Ovapavovtes eheyqourat. Avro uév ovr TOUTO meyeo- 
toy dstyue THs alndelas éoviy. Et 700 MOAVTO ouvegarnouy [Er 
axoufslac, nol meyou xaLo0v, Hae MEZOU zom0v, al mexoe Onud- 
TMY GULOY, ovdets. ay EmloTEVvOE Tay éy dour, Ore My ouvehdovtes 
amo our Onnns TLVvOS avdoonivns EYORWaY &MEO EPO WIAD * ou yao 
Elvae tS ankornros Thy ToOMUTNY ouugaviay. Novi dé nat n j doxovoe 
éy xorg ELV ae dvapovic, 00S anahharret OUTOUS umowias, wool 
haumoeis uméo tov zoOmOv THY foapavrwy anohoysivas, Et 0€ te 
mE GE HOLLoorY n Tomo doug ogous annyyeav, toute ovdev Bhantovor 
Tov elonuevoy thy adndecar. 

So far Chrysostom; and now we surrender these books into the 
hands of theologians, whose province it is to inquire what share of their 
composition is to be attributed to a higher than human power. 


§ 64. 


We must recur once more to John’s Gospel, in order, if possible, to 
discover the place of its composition and destination, and the period of 
its publication. From indications contained in the work itself, it would 
seem that our author had foreigners in his eye in composing it. He 
puts himself in their situation, and speaks of his countrymen as ofa 
people foreign to himself and to his readers. The Jews said; the Jews 
did; there was a feast of the Jews ; it is the custom of the Jews. It i is 
always oi “/ovdaiot, not as inthe other Gospels, 0 Aaos, of OyAot, tO 
ahnoos. Then, too, he interprets words belonging to the national 
tongue; as ND°D (I. 42), Gmmza (19: 13). So common a word as 
Messiah must be explained : ‘which is aes (1: 42). He does not 
even consider the word Rabbi as intelligible to his readers (1: 39). For 
the same reason, he deemed it necessary to inform them respecting the 
relation existing between the Jews and Samaritans (4:9); of the fact 
that the Galileans also went up to the feast (4: 45); respecting the Jew- 
ish custom of purification (2: 6), and their mode of burying the dead 
(19: 40). Those for whom he ala his Gospel were, therefore, at 
ie most of them, heathen; and, judging from the language of the 
book, most Bieuaus! Greeks. 


1 The author has given a ednetiion of the passage into German, for which I 
have substituted the original Greek.—TR. 
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Nothing is of more avail in elucidation of the circumstances of a wri- 
ter than his letters, if any such chance to descend to posterity. This 
advantage we actually enjoy in the present case. Let us therefore ex- 
amine them, to see if they afford us any information concerning the his- 
tory of the writer or concerning his work. 


§ 65. 


FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


This epistle has so visible a reference to John’s Gospel that I cannot 
but think they belong together. 

Yet, according to some recent observations by a celebrated writer, the 
two compositions were separated from each other by a considerable pe- 
riod of time, and the Epistle bears evident marks of later origin than 
the Gospel. ‘‘The Gospel,” it is said, “is written with manly energy, 
and the Epistle with feebleness; the Gospel evinces the vigor of the 
prime of life, and the Epistle the weakness of old age; the former evin- 
ces the order, brevity, and precision of the most perfect possession of 
the mental powers, and the latter in its want of order, repetitions, and 
verbosity, betrays the loss of memory and judgment, and consequently 
was written in the decline of life.”?! 

A close examination, however, will not confirm these positions. 
With what minuteness does John present our Lord’s discourses, as 
though he meant that not a single word of them should escape 
him! Look, for example, at a discourse extending through four entire 
chapters (14—18). There is not a trace here of the bold manner of 
writing of a historian in his prime, condensing the substance of long 
addresses into a brief synoptical form. With what anxious exactness 
does he relate how certain persons interrupted our Lord in his discour- 
ses ; how he replied, they rejoined, he said, etc. (8: 12—59. 7: 24—71). 
Look at the conversations which he relates (3: 1--22. 4; 4—42); and 
observe the tone of his narratives of what Jesus did; e. g. the healing 
of the blind man (9; 1—41), the raising of Lazarus (11: 1—46). Does 
the account of a miracle occur in Matthew, Mark or Luke, accompanied 
with all this particularity ; with the opinions, language and conduct of 
the spectators ? 

There may perhaps be a few exceptions; but on the whole, the de- 
scription of facts or representation of doctrines in concise and nervous 
language, and the vigor of the prime of life which, it is imagined, are 
found in this book, are not characteristics of it. Minute particulari- | 
ty and familiar narrative belong to advanced years; and we can say 
with truth that the style, like that of Isocrates in his old age, though of 
ten prolix, is agreeable. . 


1 Eichhorn, Hinleit. in das neue Test. I]. Bd. 2d Part, § 182. p. 309. 
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§ 66. 


As there have been errors in higher criticism in regard to. the Gospel, 
so have there been, likewise, in regard to the Epistle. But before pro- 
ceeding, let us give a faithful account of its contents. 

After an introduction, which for the present we leave unnoticed, the 
course of thought in the Epistle is as follows. God is light; and we 
must strive after this light, that we may be cleansed by the blood of 
Jesus. He who imagines himself sinless is deceived ; he who acknowl- 
edges himself a sinner may expect cleansing and reconciliation to God 
by Jesus Christ. We are sure that we know Jesus Christ, if we fulfil 
his commandments ; in this way the love of God is shown in us, and 
we unite ourselves to Christ, according to whose example and precepts 
we live. Then we no longer walk in darkness, but in the light, through 
love (—2: 13). 

I write unto you all, of every age and condition (—2: 15). Be not en- 
grossed by the love of the world; for the world passeth away. Im- 
portant things are now taking place. Enemies of Christ (the Messiah) 
have arisen in your midst ; on which account I have written to you (—2: 
21). Their heresy is, that Jesus is not the Christ, the Son of God; but 
remain ye steadfast in the doctrines ye have received, that ye may con- 
tinue united to God and Christ, and may gain eternal life. I have writ- 
ten to you to preserve you from error and to lead you to Jesus (—2: 28). 

The Father hath showed us love through him, that he might receive 
usas children, and save us by the cleansing of Christ’s blood. He who 
lives in sin is of the kingdom of the wicked one; through love we be- 
long to God; through the want of it to the wicked one. After having 
passed from death to life, we, for love of whom Jesus gave his life, ought 
to love one another (—3: 19). 

We have assured confidence in God, and we shall be heard by him, 
because we are obedient to his precepts, which are love and faith in 
Christ. Believe not every doctrine; they who acknowledge not that 
Jesus is Christ come in the flesh are in error, and are of the world, 
and it is not fit that we should be like them (—4: 7). 

Let us love one another, because God loved us and gave his Son for 
us, that we being reconciled might be united to God by love. This Son 
was Jesus, the Christ, the Saviour of the world. Through faith in him, 
and through love, we become united with God and with him, and gain 
a confidence without fear. The love of God to us should be our exam- 
ple in our love to our fellow-men (—5:). 

In believing that Jesus is the Christ, in loving him and keeping his 
commandments, we are exalted above the world and its errors, since the 
world, in spite of all evidence, refuses to acknowledge Jesus and for- 
feits eternal life (—5: 14). 

The consequence of our confidence in God is that he hears us ; when, 
therefore, we see a sinful brother, whose sin is not unto death, we should 
pray for him. He that is born of God sinneth not; it is only the world 
that lieth in wickedness. We have attained to exalted knowledge, and 
are united to God through Christ. 

It will be seen by every one from this outline, that the author, after a 
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few introductory sentences, treats of the doctrine that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God, and the high importance of the law of love; 
two subjects of very different nature. We must have this fact in view 
in our judgment respecting the regularity and keeping of the work, so 
that we may not require of it a unity which it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect. It would indeed bewrong, in a didactic work written without re- 
ference to particular circumstances, to discuss two subjects so foreign to 
each other as these; but not so in regard to an Epistle, the tenor of which 
was prescribed by the requisitions made by time and place upon a man 
discharging the duties of his office as a teacher. 

According to common custom the composition should have been di- 
vided into two sections, and one subject alone should have been treated 
ineach ; but the author followed his own peculiar method, and conduct- 
ed his two subjects side by side throughout his work, so as to interweave 
them with each other, like two branches from different stocks, return- 
ing to each alternately, till he unites them together in his conclusion. 

On account of this mode of procedure, he was obliged to recur fre- 
quently to each of the two subjects, and, as one may say if he chooses, 
to repeat what he had already stated, though this was done knowingly 
and purposely. Nor are there, in fact, any mere repetitions; but he 
turns his subjects so as to present them in various aspects, shows them 
in different relations, enforces them on different grounds. He most 
frequently inculcates upon his readers, that love and faith in Christ 
conduct to union with him and the Father, the highest object of faith 
and virtue, while the opposite leads men away from that object.! 

By losing sight.of the mode in which the two subjects are discussed 
alternately throughout the whole composition, we shall become unable 
to perceive anything but a confused jumble, without plan or connexion. 
This, however, can be only through our own fault; for the author, 
though he does not follow the common mode of discussing subjects, 
really pursues one more intricate. 

If then, as is just, we consent to subtract something from the confu- 
sion and ‘forgetfulness which has been ascribed to the Epistle, and 
something from what has been said of the power of nervous description 
and the marks of vigorous manhood visible in the Gospel, these two com- 
positions will approach a level with each other, and may both have been 
composed in an advanced, though still far from imbecile, period of life. 


§ 67. 


It is as plain as anything can be, that one absorbing topic of the Epis- 
tle is the doctrine, the proof of which was John’s especial object in com- 
posing his Gospel, viz. that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. It is, 
no less certain thatthe Epistle exhibits numerous allusions to the Gos- 
pel, and repetitions of words and expressions contained in it. It was 


1 The prevalent philosophy of the period boasted that its design was to effect 
a union of man’s nature with that of higher beings. This union was to be ef- 
fected by strange means, itis true. (Introd. Part II. Chap. [I. § 13f below). 
John aims at this point in a different way ; and for this purpose makes use of the 
passages in_ the Gospel respecting being one, v evox, with God and Christ, 


pevey év TH TaTel--wévely EY Spor (14: 20. 15: 4, 7.17: 21), repeating them in this 
Epistle (2; 24—28. 3: 6, 9, Saat : 12—16). 
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probably intended to accompany the latter, and to aid the impression 
made by it. 

This constant reference of the Epistle is evident in the doctrines it 
presents, as, likewise, in the moral precept respecting love, concerning 
which all that is said init is, in substance, taken from the Gospel. Jesus, 
in enjoining the law of love as evidence of Christian conduct and disciple- 
ship, called it the new commandment, évtodny xawvny (18: 34. 15: 12). 
John, in making a transition to this commandment in the Epistle (2:7 
—11), makes use of the same words to introduce it, ovx évtodny xatviy 
youpw vuiv ; for, he adds, it is already an old commandment, which ye 
had in the beginning of your christian course. 

This love, he further. says, is shown by observing all the command- 
ments (5: 3. 3: 2, 24. 2: 34). The passages designated are but repeti- 
tions of our Saviour’s language in the Gospel in regard to this com- 
mandment of love (14: 15, 21. 15: 9, 10). 

He who does not keep these commandments belongs to the kingdom 
of the prince of darkness, who was a sinner from the beginning (3: 8 
—-12). We find the same contrast in the Gospel likewise (8: 44). 

The highest proof of God’s love towards us (which love should be 
our example), consists in his having given his own Son for us (4: 9, 10). 
These are the words of Jesus as represented in the Gospel (3: 16). 

The highest evidence of the love of Jesus towards us is, that he laid 
down his life for us (3:16). “‘ Greater love,” says Jesus in the Gospel 
(15: 13), “ hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

We here see that the transition, explanation, contrast and arguments, 
constituting the substance of what is said on the subject, are derived 
from the Gospel; not to mention individual expressions and allusions, 
which it is the commentator’s province, and not ours, to point out. 


§ 68. 


In the essential parts of this Epistle, and in things of minor importance, 
we everywhere see clearly a designed reference to the Gospel. Now 
what kind of reference was intended by the writer ? 

This he has plainly indicated at the outset of his Epistle: “‘ That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, 
of the word of life (for the life was manifested, and we have seen it 
and bear witness, and shew unto you that eternal life, which was 
with the Father, and was manifested unto us); that which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with 
us: and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with hs Son Je- 
sus Christ. And these things write we unto you... . 

The principles of moral conduct which he inculcates in the Epistle 
could neither have been seen by him nor handled with his hands; the 
doctrine, moreover, that Jesus was the Christ, he may indeed have heard 
from our Lord’s mouth, but he could never have handled it.' 


a In regard to the supposition that the author had reference to the Docetas, 
J have expressed my opinion before, when treating of the Gospels (Note 2 to § 
51). 
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Further, he seems particularly anxious to have his readers understand 
that he writes something to them, andthat he has already written it ; and 
this at the commencement of the Epistle. 1: 4, xai TUUTO: yougousr 
vuiv. 2: 12, yoaga Umi, réxvid. 13, youge UmLY, Lt EES—YORGO 
vey, veavionor—youges vmir, wadla. 14, éyoaypa vein, NOATEGES—E- 
youwe Umiv, veaviokot. 2:21, tyoowa vuty, 26, revre EYOUWO s+. 
Who would aver five times, at the very outset of an Epistle, that he was 
writing, and four times that he had written, what he was only going to 
write? Had this happened once or twice only, towards the end of the 
Epistle, as e. g. in 5: 13, where he declares once more : TAVUO éEyouyer, 
it might pass as nothing ‘extraordinary ; ; but as the case actually is, it is 
inexplicable, except on the supposition that these declarations do not re- 
fer to the Epistle itself, but to something else. 

He writes what he has heard, seen, etc. The things which John 
had not only heard, but seen with his eyes and handled with his hands, 
must have been things which fell under the cognizance of the senses 
mentioned ; i i, €. events and incidents, for which he presents himself as 
voucher, za Hagrugoumer. Now what things can be meant but those to 
which he testifies in his Gospel? Had we our election among several 
historical accounts, should we not naturally select ia to which the 
Epistle bears perpetual reference ? 

But John does not let the matter rest even here ; he, as it were, gives 
the title of the book. Respecting | that which was from the beginning — 
the word—we inform you : 6 iv an’ aoyns—mneol tov hoyov—anay- 
yelhouev vuiv. This is exactly the introduction to the Gospel: In the 
beginning was the word. He then adds in the Epistle, of the word of 
life—which was with the Father and was manifested unto us: méQ/ Tov 
Loyou tng Cons—nrtes yy moos tov matéga, etc. So at the outset of 
the Gospel: The word was life, he was with the Father, and we saw his 
glory. The manner in which the ancients were accustomed to cite a 
work was by designating the words with which it began. 

It was concerning this, therefore, that he declared, testified, wrote, 
and had written, cinayyéahouer, uaoTVOOUMEY, Yoaqouer, and eyodwa- 
mev (i. e. when he composed his Epistle). He expresses himself at one 
time in the present tense, yoaga vudy, as we do of a composition which 
we send with another letter—I treat of this subject in it, or write re- 
specting this. At others he expresses himself in the past tense (2: 14. 
2: 21, 26. 5: 13), é€vyoawa vury, because it was in reality a thing already 
done. 

If now he refers to something already written, and in fact to his book 
on the Logos, it is clear what was the object of his solemn , thrice-repeat- 
ed asseveration at the beginning of the Epistle, that he declares what 
he had seen, heard, and handled : 0 aeNKOO MEY, 0 Enganauer, 0 &0Ea- 
aust, Hot at LEIOES Nuoy éynhagnoav—xal éwpaxausy KO uae- 
TVOODUEV—O EWOUKAMEY “OL HxNKOGKEY, anayys cious, x. t. 4. He 
avers his knowledge of those facts concerning which he had satisfied 
himself by all the organs of perception, and his fidelity and accuracy in 


1 The Jews cited thus: moves, mind nbs, sqpr1- So also with the 
Greeks, when they desired to be accurate. Dionys. Halic: in Dinarcho. Anubovoe 
Adyou yrrjovoe not pevderiyoapot. Diog. Laert.in Pherec. L. 1c. 6. and 11. in 
Archyt. L. VII. ¢. 5, § 5. in Philolao L. VIll.c. 7. § 4, ete. 
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describing and communicating them ; in other words his complete his- 
toric credibility as to the contents of his Gospel.! The topic is, the ua- 
thority which he claims as a historian, to confirm which he intends to 
remind his readers of his personal connexion with the occurrences and 
of the weight of his testimony. 

The repeated expressions: I write, and Ihave written, which follow 
soon after his asseveration of his historical fidelity, now stand in their true 
light. J write unto you, little children, fathers, young men, etc. What 
is this language but a dedication of his work on the Logos to every age 
and condition, to the whole church, to which he commits and commends 
it? The expressions now cease to be idle and out of place. This 
dedication, likewise, contains evident allusions to the Gospel. ‘‘I have 
written unto you, fathers, because ye have known him that is from the 
beginning (éyvwxate tov ax aoyns). I have written unto you, young 
men, because ye are strong and the word of God abideth in you” (xaé 
0 oyog tov Beov év vuly wéver). “TI have not written unto you be- 
cause ye know not the truth, but because ye know it” .. . that what 
ye have heard may abide with you (2: 21, 25). I have written unto 
you on account of those who would lead you into error (2: 26). There 
are probably few philological difficulties so simply and so amply ex- 
plained. 

In support of my position, however, I must say something respecting 
a requisition made of me by Bertholdt. He calls upon me to acknowl- 
edge, that if the Epistle had been sent as a supplement or accompani- 
ment to the Gospel, it might reasonably be expected that in the copies 
taken of them, both would have been written together ; and that conse- 
quently the Epistle would have had its place in our canon after the Gos- 
pel of John.? This requisition serves only to embarrass, not by any 
means to refute, my position. It must be known to this learned man 
that the division and arrangement of the books have been regulated by 
different principles at different periods; and that the early method came 
in time to be disused and forgotten. I will not repeat things so well 
known, but will instead state a few facts which are worthy of notice. 
In early times, as I shall show in the proper place, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was, in the Alexandrian church, placed next after that to the 
Galatians, and in Upper Egypt even next after the 2d to the Corinthians. 
These peculiarities of early antiquity, however, are seldom met with, 
and only in the oldest Mss. Thus I should be completely justified in 
maintaining my position, even if I could not prove such an early arrange- 
ment of the books. But I am prepared to give the objector entire sat- 
isfaction on this point. The awkwardness of the copyist who wrote 
the Cambridge Codex has provided us with the requisite evidence of 
what was the ancient custom. On the first page of the leaf, on the op- 
posite side of which the Acts of the Apostles begin (p. 657), he wrote, 


1 The anonymous writer in Muratori (whether Caius the Presbyter or some 
one else in the beginning of the third century), perceived that this was the case: 
« Quid ergo mirum, si Joannes tam singula etiam in Epistolis proferat, dicens 
de semetipso: que vidimus oculis nostris et auribus, et manus nostre palpave- 
runt, hee scripsimus. Sic enim non solum visorem, sed auditorem, sed et 
scriptorem omnium memorabilium Domini... . se profitetur.”” 


2 Bertholdt, Hist. krit. Einleit. VI. Th. § 702. p. 3197 seq. 
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probably without knowing what he was about, the Latin column of the 
last verse of the 3d Epistle of John, and then subjoined : 


Epistule Johannis II 
explicit 
incipit 
Actus Apostolorum. 
It is clear from this circumstance, that the copyist had an ancient 
Ms. before him, in which John’s Epistles immediately preceded the Acts 
of the Apostles. 


§ 69. 


It would be instructive and desirable in regard to the history of the 
Gospel, could we determine to whom the Epistle, which was designed 
to accompany the former, was directed. But it contains no inscription 
to any one of the churches, and no salutation at the beginning, such as 
Paul and other. writers prefixed to their letters. If, on the other hand, 
we investigate the accounts which have reached us respecting the Gos- 
pel, in order to discover from them the destination of the Epistle, we 
shall find their evidence dissimilar both in purport and in value. It is 
a question, in fact, where John wrote his Gospel. 

Some accounts say at Patmos, others at Ephesus. Theophylact, in 
the Preface to his Commentaries on John, Hyppolytus the younger (as 
he is called), in his work on the twelve apostles, together with other 
writers, declare in favor of Patmos. To these are to be added numer- 
ous subscriptions to Mss., which, however, are but dubious ‘authorities.' 

The subscriptions to the Syriac version and to the Arabic one of Er- 
penius, testify in favor of Ephesus. With these the testimony of an 
eminent father, Irenzus, nearly coincides; for, though he does not ex- 
pressly assign the composition of the work to this place, he does its pub- 
lication, stating it to have occurred during John’s residence at Ephe- 
sus. 

The account of the author of the Synopsis generally appended to the 
works of Athanasius, is worthy of attention. The Gospel of John, he 
says, was composed by St. John, the apostle and beloved disciple, while 
living in banishment on the isle of Patmos, and was published at E:phe- 
sus by Gawus, the friend and host of the apostles, of whom Paul writes in 
his Epistle to the Romans: Gaius, mine host, saluteth you.® 

Nearly the same is stated by Dorotheus of Tyre, a collector who gath- 
ered things together from every quarter without judgment.* From 


1 Wetstein, N. T. T. I. p. 831. Matthwi, N. T. P. IV. p. 356. Birch, N, T. P. I. 
p- 676. Bidrnstahl’s Letters. Vol. VI. Part I. p. 160. 


2 Tren. Adv. Her. L. III. c. 1. 

3 To Oi xard Indyyny siayyéov 'anyogstdn te Vx adtod rod dytov Indy- 
vou tod aootdhov nad jyamnuévov, dvtos é€ogiotor ev Hdruy ch vijow. Kor 
060 &v Eqéow did Taiov cos adyanntod xad Eevodsyou tiv anoorddwy, 3 
ob noi Tavlos “Pupwaiors yodquy lpnol, domdteros tuas x,t. 4. Athan. Opp. T. 
II. p. 155. Venet. 

4 Max. Biblioth. Patr. T. IIT. p. 421. Lugd. 1677. The Greek text of this 


ie may be found in Rob, Stephens’ N. Test. 1550 Fol. before the Gospel 
of John. 
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whatever source (now lost to us) this account may have been derived, 
it merits attention for its circumstantiality, and also because its inter- 
mediate character in a manner reconciles the two former statements. 

Let us then subject it to a closer scrutiny. In investigating the facts 
on which it rests, we find in the first place, that the tradition of John’s 
residence at Nphesus is sustained by valid evidence.! The other fact, 
his banishment to Patmos, is avouched by himself (Rev. 1:9). But, 
it is said, the representation is made in a poetical work.2 This is 
an unfounded objection, the force of which we shall consider hereafter, 
in our introduction to what we have to say of the Apocalypse. The 
fact is not at all invalidated by the objection. 

These two facts imply circumstances of importance, which may be 
evolved from them by analysis. For in inquiring whether John really 
composed his work at the period of his banishment, and hence at Patmos, 
we shall readily see that while at Ephesus, occupied by the care of a nu- 
merous society, and with the superintendence of the churches which 
had sprung up inthe vicinity, he must have been less able to devote his 
time to the labors of composition, than during his inactive banishment to 
a dull rock. While this lasted, withdrawn from the ordinary circle of 
his occupations, he could discharge the duties incumbent upon him as a 
teacher only by his writings. Add to this, that in his absence, heretics 
had an open field for the accomplishment of their objects, and that he 
could counteract their influence only by a written refutation ; for apolem- 
ical or apologetical intention on his part, even as respects his Gospel, is 
asserted by the ancients, and denied by few in modern times. 

But, supposing John to have written his Gospel during his banish- 
ment, an uninhabited island was certainly no place to publish it. It 
was necessary that it should be published in a considerable community, 
in which the work would come immediately to the knowledge of a great | 
many persons, and be put in circulation by means of transcripts. Now 
the only means of effecting this object was to send the work to the con- 
tinent, to one of the cities which contained well-known Christian 
churches, and in which the author had friends and acquaintances, who 
would undertake to promote its circulation. 

In casting his eyes from Patmos upon the cities suited to his purpose, 
Ephesus must first have attracted his attention; the capital of Asia Mi- 
nor, the parent-source of Christianity to the neighboring cities (Acts 19: 
10), whose church had been founded by Paul, and watched over, fos- 
tered, andenlarged by John himself. Thus the selection was not at all 
difficult ; or rather every consideration combined to fix it upon Ephe- 
sus. 

Such are the circumstances comprised in the two facts which form 
the basis of the account left us by the author of the Synopsis. These 
circumstances derive support from their internal consistency. We can 
see, moreover, by their light, that the passage under consideration ac- 
cords so well with the circumstances of John’s later life, that it may 


1 Suskind and Flatt, Magazin fur christ]. Dogmatik und Moral. 9th St. p. 57 
seq. on the treatise entitled: “Der Evangelist Johannes und seine Ausleger 


vor dem jingsten Gericht.” 
2 Eichhorn, Einl. in das N. T. Vol. IJ. Part If. § 157. p. 122. 
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claim to be regarded as veracious tradition. I shall be able to confirm 
it still further, I hope, in regard to the circumstance of the publication 
of the Gospel by Gaius. 


§ 70. 


If, then, John despatched his work to the main land, it was necessary 
that he should send an Epistle to the church at Ephesus, for the purpose 
of commending and dedicating it to them. The other Evangelists, 
who published their works in their own places of residence, could pre- 
sent them to their fellow-Christians personally and orally, and conse- 
quently could dispense with a written accompaniment. 

Thus an Epistle was absolutely requisite ; and, as we have fully shown, 
the first Epistle of John is inseparable from his Gospel. Its purport is 
that of an accompaniment and dedication of the Gospel. It was there- 
fore sent with the l«tter to Ephesus. 

The following observation, wiil especially confirm this supposition. 
In the Apocalypse, John distinctly designates the characteristic faults 
and virtues of each of the churches in his immediate vicinity and un- 
_der his superintendence. The church at Ephesus is there character- 
ized by the following traits. There were in its midst persons who as- 
sumed ministerial and even apostolic authority, but were impostors, 
apevdets. In particular, however, he reproaches it severely with having 
lust its first love, t}v ayanny cov tyy nearny agnnag (Rev. 2: 4).! 

There were deceivers and false teachers in other churches. Decreas- 
~ ing love, however, was a peculiar trait, and a charge made by the Apos- 
tle against no other church. 

He judged that the want of love was the characteristic fault of the 
Ephesians. Now the Epistle is filled from beginning to end with ex- 
hortations to love, statements of its importance, and reproof of such 
as were chargeable with the want of it (1 John 2: 5, 9,10, 11, 15. 3: 1, 
11, 12, 14—18, 23. 4: 7—10, 12, 16—21. 5:1—3). Must we not 
then admit, comparing the Apostle’s opinion of the Ephesians with this 
Epistle, that its peculiar purport suits no other church so well as 
theirs ?? 


1 Tertullian remarks this characteristic reproach in his work, De penitentia, 
“ Evolve, que Spiritus ecclesiis dicat; desertam dilectionem Ephesiis imputat ; 
stuprum et idolothyta Thyatirenis,” rel. 

1 Augustine and some of the Latin fathers term this Epistle ad Parthos, which 
circumstance we explain as follows. The second Epistle to John is sometimes 
called by the ancients Epistola ad virgines, and consequently in Greek sds 
sapdévovs. Thus Clement in his Adumbrations, “ Secunda Joannis Epistola, 
que ad virgines scripta est, simplicissima est’’ (Tom. I{..Opp. Clem. Alex. p. 
10, 11. Edit. Venet). There are some Greek Mss. in which the second Epistle is 
subscribed eds Icée9ovs ; whence Whiston’s conjecture (in his ‘‘ Commentary 
on the three Catholick Epistles of St. John. London, 1719.” p. 6) that IIdéeSous 
was formed by abbreviation from wagdévous, receives confirmation. This sub- 
scription to the second Epistle appears also in some Msgs. as its superscription. 
There is sucha Ms. for example,in the Medicean library (Cod. Act. et Epp. 
Cath. Plut. IV. n. 32), as we are told by Lamy (De erudit. apost. P. IT. c. 17. 
p. 796), “ Epistola autem II. Johannis,” says he, “ inscribitur moos IHdgdous.”” 
Such a Ms., too, is described by Mill (Proleg. n. 1463), “ Ibi Epistole secunde 
Joannis prefixus est titulus, Iwdvvou énrorods 8. meds MdeGovs. (This is one of 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE. 


: This is directed to a female who is not named, but merely designated 
by the honorable appellation éxjexrn xvgia.! The two topics treated 
ofin the first Epistle, form, likewise, the subject of this smaller letter. 

John alludes again to the words of our Saviour, évtoAny xowv7y x, t. A, 
as in | Ep. 2: 7, and enjoins love, which is to manifest itself in obser- 
vance of the commandments of God. He then warns her against false 
teachers, who deny that Jesus has come into the world as Christ or 
Messiah, and interdicts intercourse with them. In conclusion, he ex- 
presses a hope of soon seeing her, and complains of his want of materi- 
als for writing. 

The whole of this Epistle is a short compend of the first; or it is the 
first on a smaller scale. Even the phraseology is the same. His mind 
is yet full of his previous letter ; which shows that the two were not far 
apart in point of time. The lady appears before his mind, as in the 
midst of the same circumstances and dangers as the church whose in- 
struction and admonition had just occupied his attention. Hence her 
residence was probably at Ephesus. 

As to the author, he certainly was not dwelling in either of the Ioni- 
anor Asiatic cities ; where no want of writing-materials can be suppesed 
to have existed. He was still in his place of exile. 

The remaining circumstances alluded to were probably as follows. 
The sons of the éxAexr7) xvgia had been on a visit to John (2 Ep. 4). 
The sister of this matron was desirous of showing similar respect and 
sympathy for the apostle’s lot, and sent her sons, likewise, to visit him. 
While the latter were with the apostle, he had opportunity to despatch 
the two Epistles and the Gospel to the continent (v. 13). 


the Huntingdon Mss., in Wetstein Acts n. 30). Now as this inscription to a bar- 
barous people was not very well suited to an Epistle directed to a Greek lady, 
the inscription to the second Epistle was turned into a subscription to the first, 
whence it happens that the Latin fathers call it epistola ad Parthos. From an 
incorrect division of the words, probably, arose the reading moo—omaeVous ; and 
then by correction, 790s omdgdouc. The superscription ad Spartos, is prefixed 
to the first Epistle of John in a Latin Bible from the library at Geneva, which 
one of the bishops of that city, in the 11th century, presented to the church of St. 
Peter. 

1 Critics are not agreed whether this female was named Eclecta, or Kvoda, or 
whether we should translate electa domina, as Jerome does. (Catal. Script. Eccl. 
y. Johannes). She cannot have been named Eclecta ; for in that case she must 
have had the same name as her sister (2 Ep. v.15). In regard to Bengel’s ob- 
servation in his Gnomon: “ Neque dubitare quisquam potest, nisi qui stilum 
yeterem ignorat, aut non recordatur appellativum xve/a, domina, extra relatio- 
nem ad servos, eo tempore vix regine sine invidia dari poterat,”” we observe that 
Epictetus declares the contrary: yovainss evdUg amd TecodouY nal Odna, Evo 
Jo vow avoouy uveiar xahobyrae (Enchir. c. 62).} 
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§ 72. 


THE THIRD EPISTLE. 


This is written to Gaius. The author, as in the preceding Epistle, 
consoles himself with the hope of soon coming himself (v. 14). He 
still suffers the same want of writing-materials (v. 13). Consequently 
he was still in the same wretched abode ; and, to judge from the expres- 
sion of his hopes, the time was nearly the same as when the preceding 
letter was written. 

The residence of Gaius is determined by the following circumstan- 
ces. The most general is, what is said of the danger of his being led 
away from the faith (v. 3, 4). A more definite circumstance is, that 
John had sometimes despatched messengers thither and received ac- 
counts from thence (v. 5—8) ; and likewise that he regards his testimo- 
ny as so well known and fully acknowledged in the community, that he 
could appeal to their judgment respecting its correctness (v. 12), ocdare 
Oley MaCTvOla Au@y GdnOng gore; and, finally, that he had several inti- 
mate friends in its midst (v. 14). All this shows the place to have been 
a considerable one, where the apostle had resided for a long time, and, as 
the time was the latter period of his life, we are referred particularly 
to Ephesus. 

He had not long before written to the church of which Gaius was a 
metfiber, ¢yoawe ty éxxiynore (v. 9). This must allude to his Ist Epis- 
tle, for we have no knowledge of another to any church; and hence 
Ephesus was certainly the destination of the third Epistle and the resi- 
dence of Gaius. 

The rest is now easily explained. John had sent thither his first 
Epistle, i.e. the accompaniment of the Gospel, together with the Gospel 
itself. But the enemies of John, with Diotrephes at their head, rejected 
the message and messengers of John, and even furbade others to receive 
them (v. 9, 10). Gaius was not influenced by this circumstance, but 
practised Christian hospitality and maintained his fidelity to the apostle 
(v, 6, 7, 8). 

Who, now, was better fitted to make known John’s Gospel among his 
fellow-Christians, and to publish it at Ephesus, if it were to be thus pub- 
lished, than Gaius? It is to him that the author of the Synopsis has as- 
cribed this honor: xal ésd00n é gow dva Tulov. With this state- 
ment all parts of the Epistle, not only are perfectly consistent (it is not so 
with unfounded accounts, for in their case the contrary rather is evident), 
but so accord that they mutually explain and confirm each other. And 
supposing that the writer of the Synopsis, or his authority, did add to the 
tradition a conjecture that it was the Gaius of whom Paul speaks (Rom. 
16: 23), the general credit of the account is not shaken. In fact it is 
not impossible that Gaius changed his residence, and at a later period 
abode in Ephesus. 
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§ 73. 


We are now for the first time, prepared to answer the question, When 
was the Gospel of John published ? 

Destruction had already done its work in the environs of Jerusalem, 
when he was employed in its composition. He often speaks of places 
and things in the environs as if they were no longer in existence. Thus 
we see from his narrative that the gardens on the Mount of Olives, 
which our Lord was accustomed to visit, were no more. There was 
there a garden, says he, #v xym0¢ (18° 1) ; and there was a garden in the 
place where Jesus was crucified (19: 41), Bethany was no longer in 
existence, as he says: ‘‘ Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fif- 
teen furlongs off” (11: 18). 

He expresses himself only once as though the object of which he was 
speaking was still in existence, viz. respecting the pool of Bethesda; 
éotiv év roig Jegoood'nors (v. 2), there is at Jerusalem apool. But 
this existed after the destruction of Jerusalem, and long attracted men’s 
attention, from the peculiar swelling of its springs, and the colour of its 
water, caused by the mineral substances it contained.! _ Hence the pool 
was open after the destruction of the city. It is true that he says of 
the structure over the pool, zévre otoas &yovow; but we know that 
éyovoe may have the signification of the imperfect tense: which had 
five porches. 

But these circumstances do not determine the time with precision. 
If, however, the Epistles really have the close connexion with the Gos- 
pel which we have supposed, we may approach very near a definite de- 
termination of the time. Inthe Epistles the apostle expresses hopes of 
return, and looks forward with confidence to the termination of his ex- 
ile, and to the satisfaction of conversing with his friends face to face. 
In the third Epistle he even promises himself that this shall speedily be 
the case, éAnilw evdemg Weiv o¢ (3 Ep. 14. comp. 2: 12). 

The terrible period of Domitian’s reign was therefore at an end, and 
the milder rule of Cocceius Nerva had commenced, who set at lib- 
erty all who had been condemned on account of their religion, gave 
permission to those who had been exiled to return to their homes and 
friends, and forbade accusations of impiety and a Jewish mode of life.? 
This happened at the commencement of his reign, and secured the 
speedy return of the apostle. Now as these prospects and expectations 
are clearly expressed in his Epistles, which were all written about the 
time of the publication of his Gospel, this publication must have taken 
place in the first year of Nerva, i. e. in the 65th year after Jesus’ death ; 
and, supposing John to have been 19 years old at the time of the latter 


1 Euseb. Onomast. de locis sacr. v. Bytddu. By dda, nodvupy Io ev “Tsgov- 
coals, yrs gorir 7 xeoBarin), r6 rohudy révre orods éyovoo. Kai viv detave- 
co ey Tats ated Auvare Sidr mors, dv Exdrega. wey Ex TOV nar Eros Verdi ahEe- 
povtas, Tiéreoa 08 wagaddémg reqounypévor Oslzvvat TO VOM, %. T. Ay 

2 Dio. Cass. Epit. Xiphilin. in Nerv. p. 241. Ed. Henr. Stephan. 8. Ed. We- 
chel. p. 769. Kalo Negovas rors TE nouvoweroug Em aoeBele apine, nol to's 
PEbYOVTAS UATIYAYE » + + » TOUS dé On ddhors o't cosBelag, ovr “Iovdainor Biov 
AATULT LOT TLVAS OLVEYWONCE. 
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occurrence, in the 84th year of his life, about 31 years after the pub- 
lication of Matthew. 

But how was John able, after such a number of years, to recall with 
accuracy so many discourses and occurrences, with their numerous pe- 
culiarities and minutia, as detailed in his history ? There is probably 
no one who will not be led to ask himself this question. But who will 
presume to say that John did not note down anything before writing his 
history ? that after the consummation of these events, when he had learn- 
ed their importance from the surprising consequences which ensued, he 
did not think fit to note down anything to aid his memory in after times ? 
Who will endeavor to persuade us, that when he perceived his recollec- 
tion of the words and actions of his Master to be gradually growing 
more and more feeble in the lapse of time, he took no precaution to se- 
cure them by permanent means? 

If it be asked still further, when, at what period of his life, he began 
to note down anything in writing, it must be replied that the interroga- 
tor pushes his curiosity further than it can be satisfied; not merely 
in regard to John, but most ancient historians, who have written of the 
events of their time. Who can tell when Xenophon commenced his 
earliest notes towards the composition of his Hellenic History, or Taci- 
tus towards his Libri Historiarum? Yet the former executed his his- 
tory 49 years, and the latter at least 30, after the commencement of the 
series of occurrences which he narrates. The assumption which we 
make in regard to them, viz. that they did what was necessary to retain 
possession of the facts which became known to them from their own 
observation or through eye-witnesses, we must acknowledge to be allow- 
able in this case, 


SUPPLEMENT 


RESPEGTING SOME DISPUTED PORTIONS OF THE GOSPELS. 


§ 74. 
Of the first two chapters of Matthew. 


The authenticity of the first two chapters of Matthew was attacked 
almost at the same time in England and Germany, and has found sup- 
porters in both nations. With an aim in view totally different from that 
of his predecessors, a man of established reputation for learning, has 
pronounced the narratives of Matthew and Luke to be irreconcilable 
with each other, as respects those portions which relate to the birth and 
early life of Jesus.' We cannot, in an introduction, avoid noticing a 
question which involves so considerable a portion of the Evangelical 
history. 

The principal objections which have been advanced against these two 
chapters, may be comprised under the following heads. 

I. The genealogy in Luke plainly contradicts that in Matthew. 

IJ. The annunciation related in Luke (1: 26—38) does not agree 
with Matthew’s account (1: 18—22). 

III. The succession and connexion of facts in the history of Jesus’ 
youth in Luke, leave no space for the visit of the Magi and the flight to 
Egypt; but make these events chronologically impossible. 

IV. The story of the Magi in Matthew bears evident marks of fic- 
tion. The motion of a star before a party of men, to point out to them 
their way, and its standing still above a house, are phenomena not com- 
patible with any astronomical system. 

V. The murder of the children in Bethlehem confutes itself by its in- 
ternal improbability ; and other things in which Matthew varies from 
Luke want verisimilitude. 

VI. Lastly, these two chapters are nowhere cited in the oldest fath- 
ers; and in some Mss. Matthew’s genealogy is wanting. ; 

As to the first point, it cannot be denied that the contrariety of the 
genealogies has not yet been explained. The evasion that one traces 
Joseph’s descent, and the other (Luke 3: 23), Mary’s, does violence to 
the phraseology employed. Let us, however, examine the matter more 


closely. 


1“ Uber die Schriften des Lukas, ein kritischer Versuch,” by Dr. Fr. Schleier- 
macher. I. Th. Berlin 1817, p. 42—80. ; 
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In both genealogies, we find the names Salathiel and Zerubabel ; 
in each, Salathiel is the father and Zerubabel the son, and both are of the 
royal house of David. This coincidence of personal circumstances 
seems to denote that the persons in the two genealogies are identical. 
The time, too, at which they lived, confirms this supposition. 

The names of Salathiel and Zerubabel occur in Matthew during and 
directly after the exile. So too in Luke, as appears from what follows. 
There were five hundred and a few more years from David’s reign to 
the first return of the Jewish tribes from exile; and from that event till 
the time of Christ there were again five hundred and a few more years ; 
consequently these two periods of time are equa}. Luke reckons back 
to Salathiel 21 generations, and from Salathiel to David the same 
number ; as Matthew reckons two periods of 14 generations each, 
corresponding with the two periods above-mentioned. After the first 
21 generations in Luke, five centuries after David’s time, i. e. at a peri- 
od during and after the exile, occur the names of Salathiel and Zeruba- 
bel. Thus not only their personal circumstances, but the time when 
they both lived, leads us to the conclusion that the same persons are 
intended in both genealogies. 

The question now arises: Can Salathiel be the son of Jechonias, as 
represented in Matthew, and at the same time the son of Neri and Mel- 
chi, as represented in Luke? 

Jechonias was not so fortunate as to have any children. Jechonias, 
or Jehoiachin (two names of the same person as is well known; see 
2 Kings 24: 6 seq. 1 Chron. 3: 16), was carried prisoner to Babylon. At 
that time he had no children ; for the 2d book of Kings (24: 15), which 
enumerates his family, mentions only his mother, wives, and officers. 

During his exile his royal rank made his fate more severe than that 
of common Jews. The latter enjoyed at least a degree of liberty, as 
planters and laborers ; but the king was guarded in prison. He contin- 
ued in prison till Evilmerodach, in the 87th year of his captivity, libe- 
rated him, changed his prison-garments, and placed him at his own ta- 
ble (2 Kings 25: 27). When he went to Babylon he was 18 years of 
age, and consequently 55 at his release ; an age when the expectation of 
children must have ceased with one so depressed and debilitated by ad- 
versity. Moreover Jeremiah uttered a prophecy (22: 30), by which he 
was cut off from the privilege of offspring. : 

Hence, if he had children, they must have been his nominal children, 
according to the law which required a man to raise up seed unto his 
brother. In this way Salathiel may have been a son of Jechonias, as 
he is said to have been in Matthew, and still a son of Melchi and Neri, 
as in Luke. 

But it will be objected, the first book of Chronicles (8: 17, 18), enu- 
merates several sons of his; which renders improbable the supposition 
we have made; for only the first son was begotten for one who died 
childless, and he alone named after him, the others belonging to their 
natural father. 

Let us then examine the passage in the Chronicles. It reads: ‘I'he 
sons of Jechoniah, Assir ; Shealtiel his son, Malchiram also, and Pedaiah, 
and Shenazar,” etc. But Assir is not here a proper name; "ON, or 
ON , signifies one bound, one kept in prison. Now it was the distin- 
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guishing characteristic of the unfortunate king’s fate, that he spent the 
greater part of his life in captivity. The expression 123, too, shows 
that only one son is spoken of; and the first clause of the passage 
should be translated : the sons of Jechoniah, the imprisoned, are Shealtiel 
his son, etc. 

The second clause of the passage : Malchiram also, and Pedaiah, and 
Shenazar, ete. VENT 42TH? D7°DD729, is wrongly translated. Among 
the ancestors of Salathiel, in Luke, Melchi stands as grandfather, and 
Neri as father. The first name may be made out in this passage, by 
dividing the words thus: 472717297735” ; and then the passage signi- 
fies: And Melchi raised up to him (737, éPade, for éne@ader, or év- 
émoinosy, avtw) Pedaiah, Shenazar etc. Thus Luke’s account is 
confirmed ; for it is of no consequence, in a Jewish genealogy, that the 
grandfather is put instead of the father, Neri, inasmuch as one link is 
frequently omitted, as several are in Matthew. Besides, Neri may have 
been prematurely called away by death from the duties of a father, in 
which case all the children fell to Melchi’s family. ; 

Thus the book of Chronicles plainly states the circumstance, that, for 
the preservation of the royal line and the assurance of posterity, the 
sons that were subsequently born of one of the king’s wives, were reck- 
oned to the king’s race. 

Hence Salathiel occurs with propriety in both genealogical tables. 
The two lines are those of Nathan and Solomon. We will state the 
reason why Salathiel might be reckoned in both. We find no mention 
in the Old Testament of any brothers of Jechoniah who lived to man’s 
estate; the sons of Zedekiah, his father’s brother, were murdered be- 
fore the eyes of their parent, and he himself deprived of sight; Shal- 
lum, another of his father’s brothers, had long been carried away cap- 
tive to Egypt, and one branch after another of the house of Solomon was 
destroyed. In default of near kinsmen, more distant relations supplied 
their place.) The nearest royal line to Solomon’s was that of Nathan. 
Solomon and Nathan were even brothers on the mother’s side; and 
therefore in the enumeration of David’s children they are always con- 
nected together (2 Sam. 5: 14. 1 Chron. 3:5). Hence Salathiel ap- 
pears as son both in the table of Nathan’s line in Luke, and that of 
Solomon’s in Matthew. 

Let us now inquire respecting Zerubabel, Salathiel’s son. In 1 
Chron. 3: 17, 18, 19, Shealtiel, the son of Jechoniah, has no son; in 
Matthew he has one, viz. Zerubabel. But the meansof solving the dif- 
ficulty present themselves in the passage itself. Shealtiel was child- 
less ; Pedaiah was his eldest brother, whose duty it was to raise up seed 
to Shealtiel ; among Pedaiah’s sons we find Zerubabel, who, if Pedai- 
ah fulfilled the law, may have been reckoned as the son of Shealtiel. 

Further, we perceive that in both tables Zerubabel is represented as 
having sons. 


Josia. Melchi. 
Jechonia. Neri. 
Shealtiel 
Zerubabel 
Abiud. Resa. 


1 Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, Vol. II. § 98. 
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Now, if what has been said of Shealtiel is well-founded, we can ex- 
plain this circumstance in regard to Zerubabel. He might properly 
stand as father in both lines, that of Solomon and that of Nathan. He 
belonged to the first as Shealtiel’s son; and he no doubt became a fa- 
ther in the other according to the requirement of the Mosaic law, as he 
himself was begotten.! 

From this point the two lines run on uninterruptedly about 500 years, 
to Joseph, the father of our Lord. Now is it anything strange or in- 
credible, that after so long a period a case should again occur (for cases 
of this kind were by no means rare, see Matth. 22: 25 seq.), in which one 
family. was bound by the requisition of the law to preserve the failing 
stock of the other? Examine our ancient genealogical registers, and see 
how few families have lasted in a right line for so long a_ period of time. 

Ttis a fact, that we do not find mentioned in the New Testament, 
or in history, any brothers of Joseph, or any kinsmen of Jesus on the 
father’s side. He stands alone, as must have been the case were he a 
_ descendant of an extinguished stock, begotten in accordance with the 
requisition of the law. ‘ 

Thus only three cases of this nature are requisite in a period of a 
thousand years to render the two tables perfectly consistent according 
to Jewish usage. And does not the chief difficulty fall in the most 
calamitous days of the Jewish state, the most unfortunate times of the 
house of Solomon, when we may suppose every means would be taken 
for the preservation of the race? Do not historic facts establish a part 
of our theory, and Jewish law and usage favor the whole ? 

Thus, the genealogy of Luke does not contradict that of Matthew. 
Luke presents us a document, which though inferior in value to Mat- 
thew’s, was yet from its novelty, and because it deduced the same result 
in another way, worthy of record. 

But there is still a difficulty in reconciling these tables, which must 
beremoved. The name 4@z0v0, which we find in Matthew, does not 
appear in the enumeration of Zerubabel’s sons in 1 Chron. 3: 19. The 
explanation ofthis, as I imagine, is contained in the name itself. Names 
beginning with Adi, and in Arabic with Abw, are not always proper 
names. In Arabic they are generally names assumed from affection 
forason. Thus Mohammed called himself, from Kasem his son, Abu- 
kasem, the father of Kasem (Abulfeda, Annal. Muslem. 'T. I. p. 192, 
193). Analogous examples occur among the Jews. One of David’s 


1 My friend and former pupil, Prof. Herbst, of Tiibingen, has kindly commu- 
nicated to me an attempt to reconcile the two accounts in a simpler way. He 
thinks that the division 3ya4—>>% , and particularly the interpretation of s75 
as meaning ¢ufdAdsw, éuroisw, are forced. He considers Assir, 478, to bea 
proper name, which, as cannot be denied, frequently occurs in genealogical ta- 
bles. On this supposition, he is of opinion that .4ssir was raised up by a kinsman 
ot the line of Nathan to Jechoniah who was childless, and that Assir’s sons were 
Salathiel, Malchiram, Pedaiah, etc. The use of the plural number, Sy 44557 195 
(1 Chron. 3: 16), is no objection. It is used with reference to children of the sec: 
ond and third generation, asin 1 Chron. 6: 7. 493 RAP tan ssy>yy nap 25 
joa moos. The annexed 4 in 453 refers back, as in the example adduced, to Assir 
oa darMdsy vox. The rest then proceeds asI have supposed. That Assir 
is not mentioned in Matthew’s table, is a circumstance common to him with 
many others, who are omitted on account of the division into classes of fourteen 
generations each. I give the preference to this simple mode of reconciliation. 
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valiant men was named Abiel, God my Father (1 Chron. 11: 32), 
and is likewise called Abialbon, Albon’s father (2 Sam. 28: 31). The 
father-in-law of Abia is called Uriel (2 Chron. 13:2), and likewise 
Abishalom, Shalom’s father (1 Kings 15:2). ‘The case may be the 
same as to the word Abiud ; it is a name expressive of a father’s affec- 
tion. ‘The proper name may have been Meshullam, or Hanania, ete. 

IL. The objection of Schleiermacher : “ If Luke’s account of the an- 
nunciation be correct, the doubts of Joseph and their removal as stated 
in Matthew are not supposable” etc.,! is rather surprising than impor- 
tant. The doubts of Joseph were notremoved by the annunciation. If 
Mary informed him of her pregnancy by relating this occurrence, 
through which she herself first obtained knowledge of it, her statement 
needed unusual confirmation, just in proportion as the circumstances 
deviated from the common course of nature. An extraordinary mode of 
convincing Joseph was therefore requisite; and hence the account in 
Matth. 1: 20—22, is not only not inconsistent with Luke’s, but rather 
assists and completes it. Joseph’s mind must have been put at rest, and 
Mary must have been secure as respected the measures he might have 
taken, before she could undertake the journey to Elizabeth for the pur- 
pose of seeing the sign which the angel had given her in confirmation. 
It is not to be supposed that the journey was made without Joseph’s con- 
currence ; and hence the indifference towards her husband, which, it is 
said, an absence of three months evinced, is done away. In fact, the 
_ absence was probably wished by Joseph; for, after taking her to wife, 

he knew her not till she had brought forth her first-born son (Matth. 1: 
24, 26). 

If. The discrepancies between the two Evangelists are said to ex- 
tend still further into the history of Jesus’ youth. Luke says (2: 22 
_and 39), that when the days of the purification of the mother of Jesus 
were over, his parents went to Jerusalem, to present the child to the 
Lord ; and that, after doing everything in conformity with the law of the 
Lord, they returned into Galilee to their own city, Nazareth. 

Matthew gives us a totally different account. The parents and the 
_ child receive a visit at Bethlehem from some Magi, which occasions their 

flight into Egypt, and it is not till their return that they go to Naza- 
reth. 

Now if the visit of the wise men occurred after the presentation of 
Jesus in the temple, the child would not then have been found by them 
in Bethlehem, but in Nazareth of Galilee, whither he was carried, ac- 
cording to Luke, immediately after this observance of the law. 

On the other hand, if the Magi arrived before the presentation, the 
latter could never have occurred, for the flight to Egypt directly follow- 
ed their visit. 

The supposition that the parents returned from Egypt with Jesus to 
Bethlehem, again to present him to the Lord, is contradicted by Luke, 
who places the presentation after the forty days of Mary’s purification ; 
as also by Matthew, who asserts that on their return to Egypt they 
were afraid to go to Judea (2: 22). 


1 Ueber die Schriften des Lukas. I. Th. p. 42. 
60 
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This difficulty, which has been much insisted on by Stroth,' is cer- 
tainly very plausible. itty 

It is an inquiry of importance, whether Luke’s language is to be taken 
in its strictest signification ; whether it must be understood as meaning 
that immediately after the ceremony of the presentation the parents of 
Jesus went to Nazareth. I do not think we are to take Luke’s language 
in so strict a sense. Throughout the commencement of his history, he 
is in the habit of separating each particular narrative from the rest by 
some concluding formula, appending a general clause, or, as is often 
the case, a superfluous remark, which would be understood of itself, 
Such a superfluous conclusion occurs in Luke 1: 88—A ei anyldev an 
avt7s 0 ayyéhos ; andin 2: 20—Kai vacorgepar oi nowmeres, etc, So 
too the general remark, 1: 80—70 0é nacdiov nugave nat Exgatavouto 
mvevuote; and 2: 52—Kal "/noovg ayoexonre oogig nal yhenig nat 
yaoutt, Such a conclusion, too, is the clause in question ; and it must 
be considered rather in this light, than as a definite statement of time. 
The words, therefore, in 2: 29—Kui wo éréleoav anavta . » . une 
reswav ... 70 08 masdiov, denote only, in general, that a this 
observance of the law Jesus became an inhabitant of Nazareth, without 
meaning that no time elapsed between the fulfilment of the law and the 
residence at Nazareth, or that there were not intervening occurrences 
of importance. ad 

IV. But the story concerning these Magi, it is said, is replete with ab- 
surdities. What are we to think of such astronomical phenomena as 
the gradual progress of a star before the travellers, its resting eventually 
above a particular house, etc. ? 

Let us examine the matter. Certain Magi came from the east, é& 
avatodne. The countries which could be called eastern in Palestine, 
were Arabia Deserta, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. Babylonia was the 
chief seat of the science of astronomy ; as, likewise, of astrology, or 


the art of inquiring and predicting the fate of men from the stars. It 


was in this country, then, that the significant star was observed. 
The Magi were originally learned Persians, who were transferred to 
Babylon when it became the capital of the Persian kings. Subsequent- 


<5 


. . 3 
ly, however, the term Magian was applied to astrologers and soothsayers 
generally. The star announced to them the birth of a great king of — 


super-human nature, and they sought to pay him homage and adore 
him.? . 

The star which they believed to denote this event went before them, as 
our version reads. But doesnot meoayeey mean, likewise, to lead any one, 
to be his guide? And is it not customary in the East to journey by the 
stars at night, on account of the heat of the day? 


1 Repertorinm fur bibl. und morgenl. Litteratur. [Xth Band. 

2 “Tdeo Magi qui forte Athenis erant, immolaverunt defuncto (Platoni), am- 
plioris fuisse sortis quam humane rati.”” Senec. Ep. 58. 

3 Breitenbach (‘ Wallfahrt zum heil. Land’), on the route to Mt. Sinai and 
the convent of St. Catherine, followed a star, which rose constantly after mid- 
night, as he doubted not, on account of the merits of St. Catherine (1488, 20th 
Sept.). John Wehrli Zimber followed this star (‘Wallfahrt zum heil. Grab.’ 1483, 
22d Sept.); as, likewise, John Tucher von Nurnberg (‘Verzeichniss der Reiss zum 
heil. Grab und nach Sinai’ 4th Oct. 1480). The star of St. Catherine stands 
over Mt. Sinai. 


Fi 
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The star, then, was their guide till it stood over where the young 
child was. Inconceivable; that a star should stand directly over a 
house. True; but it is only said that i stood over where the young child 
was, Ewevo ov yvt6 nacdiov. This may mean over the region, as well 
as over the house. 

This is the meaning of the account, moreover, if we interpret it ac- 
cording to the ideas of the time, and the astrological system of these 
wise men. Every man, said they, is born under a certain star, called 
his star: eW0owsv tov aoréga aUuTod. 

The signs of the zodiac, from east to west, and twenty-four other 
Stars towards the north and south, occasion a peculiar temperature of the 
atmosphere. By the removal or approach of the planets to these stars, 
the atmosphere experiences important changes; and its condition at the 
moment when a child is conceived, animated, or born, is decisive of its 
destiny. It determines his talents, virtues and greatness, his actions 
and success. 

As the fate of individuals is determined by their particular star, so 
whole nations are under the direction and superintendence of the con- 
stellation beneath which their country is situated ; and the changes oc- 
casioned in it by the planets determine their prosperity or adversity.(*) 
Thus the Jewish king was seen ‘in the constellation of his country as its 
benefactor. . 

Now if it were only known to what people a certain constellation be- 


__ longed, in the vicinity of which the royal star appeared, they could by 


't 


its means, according to their system, discover the nation and king which 
were unknown and were represented by the star. The star was their 
natural conductor. 

It is clear from the narrative, that it was so indefinite a guide as not to 
point out any particular house or place, but only the country in general. 
Else why was it necessary for them to inquire after reaching the coun- 


_try: Where is he that is born king of the Jews (2: 2) ? 


When they had discovered where the child was, the star which had 
been in their view on their journey stood above where the child lay ; i. e. 
it was above the region of the earth to which this good fortune fell, and 
not above any particular house. Yet the sight of the star must have 


1 Cicero has explained their system in his treatise De Divinat., L.II.c. 42. p. 
277. Bipont. Manilius, however, has ‘discussed the astrological theory of the 
Chaldeans at most length, and we will here quote a passage from him in sup- 
port of what we have stated. 


“« Hos erit in fines orbis, pontusque notandus, 
Quem Deus in partis, et singula dividit astra, 
Ac sua cuique dedit tutele regna per orbem 
Et proprias gentis, atque urbis addidit altas, 
In quibus efferrent prestantis sidera vires. 

Sic divisa manet tellus per secula cuncta ; 
E quibus in proprias partis sunt jura trahenda. 
Namque eadem que sunt signis commercia servant, 
Vtque illa inter se coeunt, odioque repugnant, 
Nune adversa polo, nunc et conjuncta trigono, 
Queque alia in varios affectus causa gubernat, 
Sic erit et sedes fugienda, petenda cuique, 
Sic speranda fidea; sic et metuenda pericla,’’ etc. 

[Astronom, L. IV. v. 697 seq. 
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filled them with all the joy represented by Matthew, inasmuch as it 
was a token of the correctness of their discovery, and a confirmation of 
the truth of the accounts they had received, as well as of their system 

2: 10). 

V. ae murder of the children at Bethlehem, it is objected, even 
supposing the most savage barbarity on the part of Herod, is inexplica- 
ble. For, how much more cheaply he might have obtained his end? 
How easy it must have been for him to discover, in so smal] a place as 
Bethlehem, the spot to which the strangers carried their costly gifts, 
etc.! There is force in these remarks, if we take into account nothing 
but his cruelty. This, however, was mostly the effect of his distrustful 
temper, which increased with his years and reached its highest pitch in 
the latter period of his life.2_ Now he had just been imposed upon in 
regard to the child by the Magi, and wounded in a sensitive part, so 
that to represent him as depending any further on inquiries, would be 
an improbable statement. He acted, therefore, in conformity with his 
disposition ; he was cruel from distrust. 

Matthew, it is said further, differs from Luke in regard to Joseph’s 
dwelling place. He does not seem to know that Galilee was his home, 
and that he prolonged his stay in Judea only from accident, because 

_ Mary was delivered there. He rather supposes Joseph to have been an 
inhabitant of Judea; and thus, when Joseph leaves Egypt to go home, 
he travels towards Judea, and does not turn towards Galilee till he is 
warned of God in a dream. But is Matthew so totally wrong? We — 
should reverse the matter. It would rather seem that Joseph resided 
casually in Galilee, inasmuch as, on account of his relationship and de- 
scent, he was cited to Judea, e/¢ tyv Way modu, that his name might 
appear inthe register of the place. This statement of Luke clearly con- 
firms Matthew’s representation. A good reason may be assigned, why 
Joseph feared Archelaus. This prince had done at the outset of his 
government what Herod had never done, and what had never yet hap- 
pened ; he had caused several thousand people to be massacred in the 
temple on the feast of the passover, because of some seditious proceed- 
ings (Jos. Ant. L. XVII. c. 9. n.3. De Bell. Jud. L. If. c. len. 3). The 
cruel act must have seemed the more horrible to Joseph, when he 
reached the land of Israel, as it had just happened, and still filled all 
minds with consternation. 

_V. It is objected, lastly, that some Mss. do not contain this genealogy, 
and the most ancient fathers appear to know nothing about these chap- 
ters of Matthew. 


2 Jos. Ant. L. XVI.¢.,7.n.3. “Exanotro 08 tats vmowlase, od ysiowy as 
Yevousvos, aTaow nate mévtwy Eriorevey. Ant. L. XVI. c. 8. n. 2. n.5. 

3 A friend objects thatif Bethlehem was his home, it is unaccountable that he 
had no habitation there, and was obliged to place the infant in a,;manger. The 
fact that he had no house there, is no objection to his being a native Bethlehem- 
ite, but. may have been areason why he tried his fortune in another part of 
the country. ; 


4“ The authenticity ofthe first and second chapters of Matthew's Gospel vin- 
dicated.” Lond. 1771. p. 5. 
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acters, assigned by Griesbach to the 6th or 7th century, the addition to 
which so much importance has been attached (viz. the words: Geneal- 
ogia hucusque. Incipit Evangelium secundum Mattheum), is not by the 
first but a later hand, and only in the margin.! 

The Ebnerian Ms. at Nurnberg is, therefore, the only one on which 
the opponents of these chapters can rely, and in regard to this, as in re- 
gard to the Harleian Ms., a closer examination would probably alter the 
state of the case. [Since the first edition of this work, such an exam- 
ination has been undertaken. Dr. Gabler paid due attention to the 
doubt I have here expressed, and disclosed the mistake in regard to this 
Ms. The result is as follows, in his own words (Journ. fiir theol. Litt. 
II. Bd. 1 St. 1801): “‘This collation is therefore decisive of the fact 
that the Ebnerian Ms. of the New Testament contains the first chapter 
of Matthew.’ ] 

Of the same character are the arguments founded on the silence of 
the fathers. It is possible that Ignatius Martyr derived the account he 
presents respecting the star, etc., from a tradition; but, notwithstanding 
what is said by Stroth, we cannot admit that Justin drew his relation of 
the occurrence from any other source than Matthew. 

The whole history contained in the first two chapters of Matthew is 
related by Justin in his Dial. cum Tryph. (p. 86, 87, Rob. Steph. cap. 
78). The narrative is free, but still bears evident marks of having 
come from Matthew. 


Matthew. Justin. 
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Now how happens it (waiving every other consideration), that Justin 
in his narrative adduces from the Old Testament the same text which 


1 Griesbach, Symb. Crit. T. I. p. 309. 
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Matthew applies; that he does not take it from the Septuagint, as is his 
custom in regard to citations from the Old Testament; that he cites 


it with the same variations from the Septuagint as Matthew ; and trans- — 


lated it from the Hebrew with the same variations, literally, as we find 
in Matthew? e. g. that in his memory, as in Matthew’s, ni. N> should 


have been substituted for Mi°77> 7 etc. ete. 


Matthew. Justin. 
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The similarity in point of phraseology evinces, in more than one in- 
stance, the source from which Justin drew; but the citation from Jere- 
miah is decisive. How does it happen that the same prophetic passage 
of the Old Testament occurred to his mind asto Matthew’s; that, con- 
trary to his custom, he, like the latter, deserted the Septuagint, and 
translated the Hebrew just as Matthew did, to a syllable? How hap- 
pens it that he does this twice in one short narrative ? 

Besides, does not Irenzus, at a later period, in his third book, 9th 
chapter, give the entire contents of Matthew’s 2d chapter, expressly 
designating the source from which he drew? Do we not find the same 
in Tertullian, in his 5th book against Marcion, 9th chapter? Celsus, 
moreover, knew of two Gospels which contained genealogies, and men- 
tions the arrival of the wise men under the guidance of a star.! 

Even if Justin’s pupil, Tatian, did omit Matthew’s genealogy in his 


! Orig. Contr. Gels. L. I. c. 32. L. Lc. 40. 58. 66. 
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Monotessaron, can anything be inferred from this? Did he not like- 
wise omit Luke’s? 

It is worthy of notice, that in the early times, before the third century, 
considerable anxiety was felt in regard to the discrepancy of the gene- 
alogies, and attempts were made to reconcile them. Julius Africanus 
refuted these hypotheses of his predecessors, to make way for one of his 
own.'! This candid and intelligent critic (for such he was, as is shown 
by his letter to Origen on the story of Susanna), and his predecessors, 
likewise, were so far from finding in the Mss. then in circulation good 

round for rejecting this chapter and thus ending the difficulty at once, 

at both he and they resorted to explanations of the most forced char- 
acter. 

_ And would it not even be a matter of surprise, if Matthew, who 
strove to convince the Jews that Jesus was the Messiah, had neglected 

_ to show that he was of the house of David, a circumstance which the 
Jews regarded as a most essential characteristic of the Messiah ? 
Further, is not the same mode of procedure, the same peculiar style 
which distinguishes Matthew throughout his work, evinced in the cita- 
tions from the Old Testament, which occur in these two chapters? 


§ 75. 
Mark 16: 9—20. 


The Gospel of Mark ended formerly in many Mss. with égofovvto 
Tr . . . . 
yao (16: 8), and contained nothing at all of what we find now in print- 
ed books from évaorag (v. 9) to the end. This we are told by worthy 
‘ and celebrated men of the fourth century, as e. g. by Gregory of Nyssa, 
- in Cappadocia, in his second Homily on the resurrection, in which he 
says, that in the more accurate Mss., the Gospel of Mark ended with 
égofovvto yao; and by Jerome, who appeals to almost all the Greek 
Mss., in which, according to his testimony the verses from 16:9 to the 
end of the Gospel, were not to be found (Quest. ad Hedib. Quest. 3). 
It is a serious matter, that, according to the declaration of the first- 
mentioned father, the more accurate copies did not contain this portion 
of the narrative; and the account of Jerome appears still more author- 
 itative, as he even appeals to nearly all the, Mss. 
| He himself, however, restricts his statement in regard tothe number 
of the Mss. For he says that, in quibusdam exemplaribus, et maxime 
_ Grecis codicibus, there occurred an important various reading after the 
_ 14th verse in this same doubtful passage ; whence it is clear that there 
were not wanting numerous Mss. which contained this disputed portion 
of the history, and that in the first statement something must be attrib- 
uted tothe rhetorical style of the author (Dial. II. Adv. Pclag. c. 15). 
_ Next, what is meant by the more accurate copies of the Nyssene father ? 
Were they the copies which were most carefully written? This would 


1 Tas piv cov hoor Joka wie Bralovs noi drepsvouevors asrodeigas. Euseb. 
H. FE, L. lc. 6% 
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seem to be what he meant by the expression; but in deciding this ques- 
tion, we are not to ask about the care of the transcribers, but by what 
critics the text was settled, to what Recension the Mss. belonged. Was 
it to the Recension of Origen, Hesychius, or Lucian? Certainly not 
to Origen’s, or the Palestinian Recension ; for Victor of Antioch and 
the Scholiasts are unanimous in stating, that the IlaAacotevaiey evayyéd= 
cov contained the verses.!. The Mss. of the Recension of Lucian, too, 
invariably contain it. We cannot say exactly the same in regard to the 
Egyptian Recension. : 

Its most distinguished Mss., viz. C and L, together with the Lower- 
Egyptian version, recognize the passage. . The Vatican Ms., however, 
the oldest in our possession, deviates from the Recension as to this point, 
and excludes it. It is true that this deviation is attributable solely to 
the private opinion of the calligraphist; but so much, at least, is plain, 
viz, that he must have been acquainted with Mss. which led him to ven- 
ture this critical innovation. ; 

If we look further back to the period of the xovvy éxdoovg, we find 
that the Greek text of Codex D contains the passage in question, as 
far as the words in v. 15, 0% rt xriogc. These words, with the re- 
mainder of the chapter, have been destroyed by time and supplied by a 
later hand. The oldest. father who refers to this passage is Ireneus 
(Adv. Her. L. III. c. 10): In fine autem evangelii ait Marcus: et 
quidem dominus Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, receptus est in ceelos et 
sedet ad dextram Det.” The next is Hyppolytus, at the beginning of 
the treatise ITse? Xcagcouarwy, which is enumerated among his works 
on the celebrated marble monument.? The Peschito contains it, as well 
as the Latin version of the first period. True, the splendid but much in- 
jured Ms. at Verona wants all after chap. 16, v.7, and the neater and 
less injured Ms. at Brescia, which contains a mixed text, has met witha 
still greater loss, viz. all ofthe book after 15: 66; but the better preserv- 
ed Mss. of Vercelli and Corvey, the fathers Augustine and Ambrose,’ to- 
gether with Leo the Great, all three of whom made use of the ancient 
version, are evidences in favor of the passage in question. — 

The Sahidic version has a considerable chasm here, from a loss of 
part of the Ms., which Woide supplies from Cod. Askew. From this it 
may certainly be argued that the Valentinians read the passage, but 
not that the Upper-Egyptian version contained it. 

Though hardly any Mss. or versions, which have come to us unin- 
jured, want the disputed verses, there is still this difficulty, viz. that, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Jerome and Gregory of Nyssa, according to _ 
the Vatican Ms., and Codd. 137, 138, both of which mark the passage 
with asterisks, and according to a scholium of which we shall speak 
presently, many ancient Mss. did not contain them. Something of 
this kind seems to be evinced by the Canones of Eusebius, which are 


1 Matthei, Nov. Test. T. I]. Animady. ad Marc. 16: 9 seq. p. 266. Birch, N. T. 
Adnot. ad hune loc. p. 316. see: eee 
2 We shall look in vain in Clem. Romanus for the’ passage referred to in some 
editions of the N. T. It is in Pseudo-Clement’s Constit. Apost. L. VIII. c. 1. 
I find, too,no passage in Justin Martyr, nor in Clement of Alexandria. They 
ean occur only in.a catena. 


3 The principal passage is Ambros. Exposit. in Lucam. L. X. fin. v 
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continued only to épofovvro yag.! Yet this circumstance is not of so 
much importance as is thought by some. ‘These Canones do not give 
us any information as to the condition of the Mss., but only as to the 
Harmony of Ammonius; for they were merely an expedient made use 
_of by Eusebius to designate the sections of the Harmony in the common 
_ Mss. of the Gospels. Now the reason that the Canones end at this 
point, is simply that the Harmony of Ammonius did not contain the pas- 
sage, and therefore no reference could be made to it. f 
That in ancient times the verses were wanting in many Mss., is cer- 
tain ; the fact is well attested, though it scarcely appears in the revised 
‘text. Now how can we explain this fact? Were men pressed by exe- 
getical difficulties ; and did they, because this passage could not be re- 
conciled with the other Gospels, attempt to get rid of it in a summary 
manner ? 

Jerome makes a confession of this nature. The Latins could not re- 
concile the discordant expressions of Matthew and Mark, vespere sabbati 
and mane sabbati ; and tried to find in the Mss. of Mark which wanted the 
passage in question, an excuse for rejecting what they could not explain.? | 
Supposing that the Mss. did not at first present any excuse for doing 
so, might not the Latins be induced by the difficulty mentioned, to 
make the passage suspicious in a critical view, by marking it with 
signs to that effect? This being done, subsequent copyists would not 
fail to get completely rid of this inconvenient passage. 

But were this explanation correct, the passage must have been wanting 
in the Mss. of the Latins; while, according to Jerome, it was not these, 
but the Greek Mss., which did not contain it. Other indications, too, 
point ustoGreek Mss. The Greeks, however, knew nothing of this diffi- 
culty. Gregory of Nyssa, in the discourse before cited, correctly ex- 
plains Oyé oa Garo by the expressions oyd zacgov, owe Hg weds, 
owe rs yosias.® Ifthe myuwtngwry oasfarov in Mark 16: 9, ocea- 


1 Schol. Cod. apud Birch. “Hug wos—HuvoéBios éxaydmosyv. In the celebra- 
ted Alexandr. Codex the numbers extend no further than égofotvto ydo. 


2 “ Hujus questionis duplex solutio est: aut enim non accipimus Marci testi- 

monium, quod in raris fertur evangeliis, omnibus Grecie libris pene hoc capit- 
ulum in fine non habentibus, presertim cum diversa atque contraria ceteris 
evangelistis narrare videatur; aut hoc respondendum, quod uterque verum dix- 
erit: Mattheus, quod Dominus surrexit vespere Sabbati, Marcus autem, quando 
eum viderit Maria Magdalena, id est mane primo sabbati,” ete. (Ad Hedib. 
Quest. 3. Opp. Hieron. T. I. p. 825. Ed. Vallars. F. Matthei, N. T. Tom. IV. p. 
268 seq.) 
_ 3 Greg. Nyss. Opp. T. III. p. 402. Ed. Paris. 1638. So, too, Dionysius of Al- 
exandria in Epist. Canon. ad Basilidem, Bevereg. Pandect. Canon. Oxon. 1672, 
and at the end of Greg. Thaumat. Macar. et Basi]. Opp. 1622, Paris. Some, he 
says, understand the word dé according to common usage, as being equivalent 
to éoméga; learned men, however, say that owé denotes delay and length of 
time, Boadvtyra xal woxooy yodvov. An anonymous writer, Lvs tds preogdgous 
-yovoines (inter Spuria Chrysostomi, Tom. VIII. p. 159. Montfaug.), appeals to the 
common mode of speech in Greek: we «dome Aéyew, OWE TIS WOUS, OWE Tor 
xaLQ00, frequent and well-known expressions. 

1 must here be allowed to mention another possible ground of the omission in 
some Mss. of the passage in question, viz. the difference of opinion in respect to 
Lent. The letter of Dionysius to Basilides was occasioned by an inquiry on 
this subject. Some thought that our Lord rose at midnight, and therefore they 
left off fasting about this time; the Romans believed him to have risen in the 
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sioned difficulty, when compared with the owe of Matthew, they would 
have seen that the portion which they felt it necessary to reject must 
begin several verses earlier. The words Mav nomi—avarethavtos tov 
jiiou (Mark 16: 2), are properly the parallel clause to Matthew’s owe 
oo33armv, and are as contradictory to it as the expression in v. 9. There 
are no other difficulties in the passage in Mark, which may not be urged 
likewise as to Matthew, and in part as to Luke, compared with John. 
We cannot, therefore, expect from this quarter any grounds of decision 
as to its genuineness, and must turn to the internal evidence in the pas- 
sage itself. # 

Mark’s mode of narration is never so irregular and disorderly, as to 
lead us to expect such an awkward termination of his work as €go@ovrto 
yay, in v. 8, would be. It is plain that this, instead of being a conclu- 
sion, is but a preparation for something to follow. 

Let us consider the tenor given to his account of the resurrection by 
this termination: The women came to the sepulchre, found the stone 
rolled away, were addressed by a young man clothed ina white gar- 
ment, who told them that Jesus had risen, and commanded them to 
communicate this information to the disciples, with the injunction that 
they should go into Galilee, where they should see our Lord. They, 
however, said nothing to any man, for they were afraid. Here the Gos- 
pel would end. If Mark terminated it in this way, he closed his ac- 
count of an occurrence which was the most important evidence in favor 
of Christianity, with assuring us that nothing was known of the resurrec- 
tion at the time ; that nothing could have been known about it, inas- 
much as those on whose testimony the fact rests, told no one of it. He 
himself might then be asked, how he knew and was able to relate what 
happened to the women, if they told no one of it. An inconceivable 
want of consideration in so important a matter! Even if he had no in- 
tention of attesting the occurrence by further evidence, he was at any 
rate bound to inform the reader how the incident in respect to the wo- 
men was divulged and became notorious. He would thus present clear- 
ly at least one argument drawn from the declarations of witnesses, 
though that be the weakest of all which are exhibited in the Gospels. 

Now this very portion of the history which is denied to have been 


morning, and did not break their fast till cock-crowing: of wér yao ey “Pujun 
adshpoi, Gs paor, mEoyesvovor Tov ahéxtoga. We know with what pertinacity 
the churches adhered to such traditionary usages. Now those who broke their 
fastat midnight had this passage of Mark against them; particularly the first 
words, dvaotds 68 sowi medty oaBBdrov. If he arose early on the first 
day of the week, it was necessary that the fast should be prolonged till 
morning. Yet a satisfactory solution of the difficulty was found, in referring 
Tew Mouth oa8Pdrov to the next words, éporn mwewroy. (Greg. Nyssen. in the 
above-mentioned discourse, p. 411, and Victor Antioch. in Caten. in Mare. Ed. 
Possini). Before this solution was obtained, however, it may very probably have 
been the case that these verses of Mark were treated as suspicious in order to 
vindicate particular usages. We find them excluded from an Egyptian Ms., 
Cod. B; Cod. L at least casts suspicion on them ina Scholium, of which we 
shall speak presently ; and Ammonius excluded it from his Monotessaron. Now 
it was customary in some churches of Egypt to break the fast before the cock-crow- 
ing, as Basilides says: sel 0& rv evraida sdsyes, Ore toyov, viz. Tov év Polen 
adelpay, This coincidence deserves to be remarked, though itis not by any 
means sufficient to serve as the basis for any positive conclusion. 
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written by Mark, is an account how the women came to tell of what 
had happened to them, how little credit was given to their narrative, and 
from what other subsequent occurrences satisfactory assurance of the 
fact was obtained. 

The preposterous nature of such a termination, both in a grammati- 
cal and historical point of view, was perceived even by those Greeks 
who did not receive the passage; for some of them added a conclusion 
of their own, which satisfied at least the principal requisitions that could 
be made of the author. It was as follows: ITovra dé 1a navnyyshucva 
TIS MEL tov Ilergov ovrvtouos eEnyyethav. Mero. 0€ ravta xai av- 
TOS 0 sa0us ano avatodng ual ayor Jvoews éEaméorerds OV avtay 
0. isoov zai ag0aotoy ujovyua tHe alwviov ouwrnolas (\Schol. Cod. 
HL. et in marg. versionis Philox.). Let us hear what the great master in 
matters of New Testament criticism says on this subject. He calls the 
conclusion égofovrto yao ‘ clausulam abruptissimam ;” and further de- 
clares, ‘omnibus incredibile videri debebat, Marcum sic finivisse com- 
mentariolum suum,” etc.! 

We have come, then, to this point. It is admitted, that the termina- 
tion would be abrupt, the book grammatically and historically incom- 
plete, if Mark had closed his work at 16:8. Supposing the Gospel, 
then, to have once actually terminated thus, either the author must have 
been suddenly taken away by death, or he must have been interrupted 
in his work by the death of his voucher. In the first case it was impos- 
sible that the work should have any further addition from him; in the 
other case, not only was such an addition possible, but it was his duty 
not to leave the book in this condition; he was bound to conclude it 
properly as soon as circumstances permitted. 

It is only on the suppositicn that the author was overtaken by death 
before he had finished his work, that we can believe the remainder to 
have been added by another hand. In that case, however, the language 
of the part added must wear a somewhat different appearance from the 
rest; as is the fact in regard to the 8th book of Thucydides, which is 
supposed, from the change in the style, to have been added by his 
daughter after her father’s death. 

Ifit be objected, that the addition to Mark is too small for us to de- 
termine anything from the style, I answer, it is well known that a differ- 
ent tone and a peculiar style of expression may manifest themselves in a 
short compass.” As to his death, moreover, history informs us that af- 
ter the composition of his Gospel he left Rome, went to Egypt, and 
taught at Alexandria.? Thus we have no internal or external grounds 
for supposing the author’s death; which alone could justify the position 
that the conclusion of the book is by another hand. 


1 Griesbach, Comm. Crit. in text. Grec. N. T. Particula IT. p. 199. 

2 We have a proof of this in the very conclusion (adyro. 0é ra waonyyehuéver 
4. T. A.) which, as we have said, was appended to some Mss. The expression 
ovyrouos in it is almost wholly foreign to the N. T. Instead of sgov, the usual 
biblical expression is ¢yzoy ; and égIagrov, connected with xyorjyra, comes from 
the rhetorical language of the fathers. Such deviation from N. T. diction do we 
find in the compass of four lines. 

3 Euseb. H. E. L. Il. c. 16. Bpipb. Her. LI. § 6. Hieronym. Catal. v. Mar- 
cus. Gelas. Decret. de script. apocryph. Mansi Collect. Concil. T. VIII. p. 147, 
Eutych. Alexandr. Annal, T. 1. p. 334. and 337. text. Arab. 
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On the other supposition, viz. that he was interrupted in his work by 
the death of his voucher, we can readily see how there may have been 
in the most ancient times some copies with, and some without, this con- 
cluding passage. The friendsof the history of Jesus took or procured 
copies of what was already written; particularly, as but little was want- 
ing to the completion of the work. When, after some time, the conclu- 
sion appeared, it was appended in some Mss., and in others was ne- 
glected. Thus it happened that there continued to be Mss. without 
the conclusion, long after it was written. 

The death of the two apostles with whom Mark was at Rome, may 
easily, as every one will see, have had such an effect on the situation of 
the Christians in the capital, as to occasion interruptions of their meet- 
ings and of Mark’s occupations, and perhaps, too, Mark’s immediate 
departure from the city. It appearsto me, moreover, that instead of the 
present concise account of the resurrection, we should have had a more 
detailed narration of this most important event, had the witness whose 
statements Mark presents in his Gospel, communicated information res- 
pecting it. 

On the contrary, however, we see the historian, who elsewhere seems 
to place his chief merit in the circumstantiality of his narrative, timor- 
ously contenting himself with general outlines of the final events of the 
Gospel history, as though he was unwilling to trust himself when depri- 
ved of the authority and testimony of the eyewitness. Every thing is as 
it must have been under the supposed circumstances. 

Others despatch this question in a shorter way. They take it for 
granted that, at any rate, Mark’s genuine conclusion is lost, and then, 
from the admission they manufacture for themselves, pronounce the 
present conclusion not to be genuine. By the convenient words, at 
any rate, they avoid all argument, and even any explanation how the 
loss of the genuine conclusion can be regarded as possible. ‘Though it 
is true that a portion of Luke’s history was lost unobserved from the 
middle of the book, yet we can show that it eluded attention on ac- 
count of an Ouocorédevtov. The same ought to be shown in this case. 
How could the conclusion of the book disappear and the circumstance 
be unnoticed? It must have attracted attention. If it happened before 
copies had been taken, before the publication of the Gospel, Mark might 
easily have remedied it, and was bound to do so; if it occurred after 
copies were taken, the genuine conclusion must at least have been pre- 
a in some Mss., and must it not then be the one which we now 

ave? 


§ 76. 


Joun Cnapr. 21. 


In reading the 30th and 38lst verses of the 20th chapter of John’s 
Gospel, we expect that the book is to be there concluded, and are per- 
plexed to find, that after the writer has, as it were, taken the last look at 
his work, and apologized for its incompleteness by stating its object, 
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which allowed him only to relate such events as proclaimed Jesus to be 
the Son of God, the Christ, the author of life to men,—that after thus 
(apparently) concluding what he had undertaken to accomplish, he ab- 
ruptly commences his narrative anew. This it was that first excited 
suspicion respecting the last chapter, which is so completely dissevered 
from connexion with the rest of the history ; and further plausibility 
was soon conferred on the suspicion by the researches of learned men.! 
No one, however, has attacked it with so much force as a celebrated 
biblical scholar of our own times.? He regards it as an appendix by 
another hand, and explains the occasion of its composition in the follow- 
ing way. 

The saying had spread abroad, that John was to live on this earth 
till the last coming of our Lord, according to the express promise of 
Jesus (John 21: 22, 23). John was now dead, and the Saviour had not 
appeared. From this fact arose injurious inferences in respect to the 
delay of Christ’s coming, and even in respect to the truth of Christianity. 
To obviate these, some well-meaning man composed this supplement to 
John’s Gospel, and showed from the language of Jesus that an incorrect 
signification would be assigned to it, if it were interpreted as promising 
that the coming of our Lord should take place during the lifetime of 
John. 

His first argumentis, that the difference of style shows it to have been 
an appendix by another hand. John, who is accustomed always to 
speak of himself in the third person, uses here the first person singular, 
in the Attic dialect moreover, ofuae (21: 25), and the first person plural 
(21: 24), oidauerv ore x. 2.2. 

Now, how frequently he expresses himself in the same way in his 
Epistles, which were written at the same time. Does he not use the 
words, yoage, éyuawa, axnzoauer, Ewoaxouer (L Bp. 2: 13, 14. 1:1, 
2,3, seq.)? Does he not say at the commencement of his Gospel, 
EGecouuedu tiv Ookav avrou (1:14)? And has he never, in any other 
part of his book, used Attic forms? What then, are ox7jxoauev and 
éwoazopev (John 3: 11. 4: 42. 5: 37. 8: 38. 14: 9)? 

It is said, however, that there have crept into this chapter, from tra- 
dition, inaccurate statements, which cannot have been made by John. 
The disciples are represented as living in Galilee between the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Jesus; which cannot be correct, as eight days af- 
ter the resurrection they are still at Jerusalem (John 20: 26). 

But, after making their observations and inquiries on the theatre of 
his death and resurrection, they may, sometime during the following 
32 days, have gone to Galilee, whither they were directed to go after the 
resurrection, not only by the account of the women, but likewise by our 
Saviour himself (Matth. 26: 32. Mark 14: 28). é; 

It is replied, however, that directly after the resurrection they receiv- 
ed command not to leave Jerusalem (Luke 24: 49). How then could 
they be in Galilee? 


1 Grotius, Adnot. ad Joann. XX. 30. Ger. John Vossius, Harm. Evang. L. III. 
Cap. 4. § 8. Joann. Clericus, Biblioth. Univers. T. II. p. 478. 


2 Eberh. Gottl. Paulus, in the “‘ Neuen Repert. fur bibl. und morgenl. Litt.” 
Th. I. 
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The case is not as represented. The Acts of the Apostles is more 
precise on this point. Our Lord lived forty days with his disciples, be- 
fore he enjoined upon them not to leave Jerusalem till they, ov wera 
nodhkas Huévas, within a few days, should receive the Holy Ghost (Acts 
1:3, 4,5). The idea that they received the injunction directly after 
the resurrection, does not find countenance even in Luke’s Gospel ; but 
there, as inthe Acts, it was our Lord’s last direction, after which he was 
parted from them and was taken up into heaven. ‘There are, therefore, 
more than thirty days remaining for the occurrences in Galilee. 

Is it any thing incredible, that John himself should have refuted an 
error which arose in regard to him during his lifetime, and the ill conse- 
quences of which were apparent?) Why should he surrender to another 
hand a task which he could best perform himself, and which it was es- 
pecially incumbent on him to perform ? 

Examine the narrative. From its nature it must have been composed 
before John’s death. It is animated by a particularity which we could 
expect only from an eye-witness, by whom every circumstance was re- 
marked with extreme interest, and lodged deep in his memory. He not 
only recalls every individual concerned, though he wrote many years af- 
ter the occurrence, but many incidental things which one would far less 
expect to find stated. He still knows exactly how and with what 
Peter girt himself in haste to go to our Lord. With the practised eye 
ofa fisherman, he judges the distance of the ship from the Jand: Jé 
was not far, but as it were two hundred cubits, from land. He still 
knows the number of the fishes which they caught. Nor does he give 
merely a general statement of the number; not a single one escapes 
him: They were an hundred fifty and three. He still wonders, too, 
how it happened that the net did not break. 

Now who could know all these minute circumstances after the lapse 
of years, unless he had been one of those engaged in catching the fish- 
es, and had shared them with the rest? Is not the eye-witness and par- 
ticipator visible every where? Who was there that could have written 
in this manner after John’s death? Was he not one of the most youth- 
ful of the disciples of Jesus, and did he not die a moeo@uregos, an old 
man ? 

He himself perceived, however, that such an appendix, subjoined af- 
ter the apparent conclusion of his work, might be subject to suspicion ; 
and therefore he added expressly : Jt is this disciple (viz. he who lay in 
Jesus’ bosom, and of whom Jesus spoke thus), who testifies these things 
and wrote them. So much precaution has he himself taken. 

Now if the style is not his, if the narrative is interlarded with inaccu- 
rate traditions, and yet his subscription is put to the book for the sake 
of the authority of his name, it is a forgery, and we can make no great 
account of the honesty of the well-meaning man who committed it. 

On the other hand, if we compare the words in 21: 8 with 6: 19, in 
which likewise John designates distance on the water, we find a 
more than accidental similarity, reminding us of the former occupation 
of the writer. Another of his customs, which we have mentioned a- 
bove, with examples (4 60, towards the end), viz. that of accompanying 
the words of our Lord with interpretations of his own, is exhibited in 
this chapter. There is even a remarkable similarity in phraseology to 
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an instance in the former part of the Gospel: 21:19, rodzo oé sins, 
Syuaivoy nolo Davarw dokace tov Yedv; 12: 83, rooro 8 Lheye, 
onuaivor nolm Oavara nuehher anodvioxsey, 

And how much fidelity is exhibited in the narrative! Can it be the 
production of an impostor? mere gossip, compiled from various reports? 
How psychological is his representation of the demeanor of the fisher- 
men, particularly. How could he so happily delineate Peter’s conduct 
in exact accordance with his character? Peter no sooner hears that it 
is our Lord, than he throws himself impetuously into the sea to get to 
him ; exactly as we should expect from the vehemence of his feelings, 
and his deportment in other cases. The conduct of the other disciples 
is different ; they know it is our Lord, but have not presence of mind 
enough to speak to him. 

Jesus afterwards asks Peter three times: Lovest thou me?—a mild 
teproof for the past, for his having three times denied him. How ap- 
propriate! How entirely free from passion and from human feeling ! 

The apostle appears differently. At the third repetition of the ques- 
tion, he cannot retain his composure ; his character is again displayed. 
He is not angry, however; how could he be at this moment? We 
should expect that the affection of his mind would be different. He is 
grieved. 

Jesus quiets the impetuous disciple by giving him his whole confi- 
dence ; showing him, however, at the same time, the prospect of a 
death of suffering. The apostle understands our Lord, but shrinks not 
at the prospect ; hedoes not stand embarrassed and lost in thought re- 
- specting himself. In regard to thousands this would be unnatural ; but 
not in regard to him. Such must have been the first impression on his 
mind ; such it was on a former occasion (22: 33), and must still more 
have been so on this. 

What, now, is more natural than the particular turn which his mind 
takes; viz. that he should inquire what was to become of him with 
whom he vied in our Lord’s affections? And what is more suitable 
than the reply of Jesus: Is it any matter to thee, if I have allotted him a 
milder fate ? 

This chapter, then, has far too much truth of representation and in- 
ternal fidelity, too much consistency with the character and situation of 
the persons, to be regarded as a compilation of various reports, or as a 
fiction of pious fraud. 

In regard to the last two verses, however: This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things; and we know that his 
testimony is true. And there are also many other things which Jesus 
did, etc.; if, on the ground that the phraseology is that of a third person, 
and the last words contain a hyperbole, we suppose them not to have 
been written by John, but that, as Dr. Less thinks, they were added 
by the church at Ephesus, in confirmation of the appendix, we have here 
the authority of contemporaries, the members of a church of great res- 
pectability, to prove that he was the author of the chapter. 
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§ 77. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


The Acts and Gospel of Luke together form a whole, of which the 
latter is the first part, and the former the. second. In the Gospel he 
presents the history of Jesus till his ascension; in the Acts he resumes 
the thread of the narrative, where he had dropped it in his former history. 
By comparing the beginning of the Acts with the end of the Gospel, we 
see clearly, that in writing the latter, he reserved a detailed account of 
the ascension for his following work, and that, while occupied in finish- 
ing the Gospel, he already had the intention of continuing the history, 
as he afterwards did in the Acts. 

Thus Luke himself regarded the two works. The Gospel he calls in 
Acts 1: 1, mowzov hoyor, the first treatise, the “first part, the object of 
which was to acquaint | us with the actions and doctrines of Jesus, oy 
nokaro movély té xal OwWaoxzetv. This could be called a first part only 
in reference to a second. ‘The Acts, consequently, are the dsvzegos 
Aoyog, the object of which is to inform us respecting the consequences 
and results of our Saviour’s projects after his death, respecting the acts 
of his disciples, and the progress and increase of the sect he had found- 
ed. 


§ 78. 


The contents of the book are as follows. After our Lord has given 
his last injunctions, he ascends into heaven. ‘The apostles supply the 
place of Judas (—2:). On the day of Pentecost the Spirit is poured out ; 
effects of it; ill-founded opinions of some of the spectators; counter- 
explanation of Peter in an address to the people; its impression on the 
hearers. Increasing respect for the apostles; circumstances of the 
ehurch at Jerusalem (—3:). Peter and John heal a man lame from his 
birth, in the temple ; astonishment and assemblage of the peopie on ac- 
count of it. Peter declares Jesus to be the author of the miracle. The 
captain of the temple hastens thither, sees the tumult, hears the speak- 
er, and takes him with his companion to prison (—4:). On the follow- 

“ing day the Sanhedrim assembles ; the two apostles are brought before 
it. Peter defends himself with boldness. He and John are set at liber- 
ty, with the injunction to teach no longer concerning Jesus. ‘They come 
to their companions, and are received with enthusiasm (—4: 82). Com- 
munity of goods among the Christians ; hypocritical fraud of Ananias 
and his wife (—5: 12). Miraculous cures are performed by the apos- 
tles; the Sanhedrim, vexed at these miracles, 1 imprisons the apostles. 
An angel liberates them ; they teach publicly in the temple ; are appre- 
hended anew, and carried before the Sanhedrim. They defend them- 
selves ; Gamaliel addresses the council ; at his instance the apostles are 
set at liberty, after being scourged ; they, however, continue to teach in 
the temple (—6:). T he Hellenists murmur respecting the care taken of 
their widows; deacons are elected for this business; and among them 
is Stephen. His zeal for converting the people and his violent death 
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(—8:). Philip teaches at Samaria; many believe ; among them Si- 
mon, who offers money for the gifts of the Spirit. On the road to Ga- 
za, Philip meets with the treasurer of Candace; instructs him respect- 
ing the Messiah, and baptizes him (—9:). Saul persecutes the disci- 
ples of Jesus ; is converted while thus employed, and then preaches Je- 
sus at Damascus; is for that reason obliged to flee; goes to Jerusalem 
and then to Tarsus (—9: 31). Peter visits the believers in Lydda; 
cures Eneas ; visits Joppa; restores Tabitha to life; baptizes Corne- 
lius at Cesarea ; justifies himself before the church at Jerusalem for 
baptizing this Gentile (—11: 19). 

Meanwhile the church at Antioch takes its rise. Barnabas is sent 
thither from Jerusalem; seeks Saul ; and they perform together the du- 
ties of the ministry (—L1: 26). At Antioch Agabus prophesies a famine ; 
Saul and Barnabas are on this account sent to the Holy City. At this 
time Agrippa puts to death James the elder; and casts Peter into pris- 
on, who is miraculously liberated and departs to another place ; Agrip- 
pa dies (—12: 24). Saul and Barnabas are sent from Antioch to preach 
in foreign countries. They goto Cyprus; from thence to the continent 
into Asia Minor. An account is given of what they did in Antioch of 
Pisidia, at Iconium, at Lystra, of their return and report of their pro- 
ceedings (—15: 1). Dissension in the church at Antioch respecting the 
ebligatory force of Jewish institutions upon the Gentiles. Paul and 
Barnabas are sent a second time to the Holy City. Solemn consulta- 
tion at Jerusalem, and decision of the question in dispute. A deputa- 
tion from Jerusalem accompanies Paul and Barnabas back to Antioch 
(—15: 36). Paul and Barnabas concert a new journey to Asia Minor ; 
they separate; Paul goes with Silas. At Lystra, Paul and Silas take 
Timothy to be their companion; travel through Phrygia and Gala- 
tia; embark for Europe (—16: 10). 

Luke accompanies them from Troas to Philippi; what befalls 
them there. They travel through Macedonia to Athens and Corinth 
(—18: 2). Paul teaches at Corinth ; is driven thence; goes by way of 
Ephesus to Jerusalem ; thence returns to Ephesus, where he teaches till 
he is driven from this city also (—20: 1). He again turns his course to 
Macedonia and Achaia; repairs once more to Jerusalem with Luke; 
isimprisoned. Paul’s defence before the people; before the Sanhe- 
drim; before Felix, Festus, and Agrippa the younger; his departure 
for Rome ; occurrences on the voyage, and arrival at Rome. 

The whole book divides itself into three sections ; viz. first, the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in Palestine; secondly, the origin of the church 
at Antioch, and expeditions thence into the heathen countries of Asia ; 
and lastly, expeditions to Europe, in which Luke appears as Paul’s com- 
panion. This last section might be divided further into two parts ; viz. 
occurrences in relation to Paul which took place after the historian had 
become closely connected with him (16: 10), and such occurrences af- 
ter the period when Luke became his inseparable companion (20: 6— 
28: 31). 


§ 79. 


In a portion of his work the author does not merely represent him- 
self as an eye-witness of the events he relates, but introduces himself 
62 
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into the narrative as a participator in them; though this is not the case 
till a late stage of the history (Acts 16: 10 seq. and 29: 6 seq.). He may, 
however, have witnessed a great part of the events which he narrates in 
the first section of his book, unless Palestine, where he resided during 
the life of Jesus, was left by him directly after our Lord’s death. As it 
would be precipitate and arbitrary to extend the declaration which he 
makes in the introduction of his Gospel, to everything which he relates 
as having taken place in Palestine, without recollecting that it proper- 
ly refers ‘only to the contents of the Gospel ; so it would be no less ar- 
bitrary to assume that he did not remain in that country an hour long- 
er than the compass of his Gospel requires. ‘The Procemium asserts 
Luke’s residence in Palestine during the period referred to; but does 
not prevent us from supposing a continuance of his stay. 

This being premised, we must learn from the tenor of the book of 
Acts, how long we can and ought to regard him as having resided in 
Palestine. If we consider the uncommon knowledge of facts evinced 
by the writer in the section relating to what occurred in Palestine, we 
shall readily believe that he had not as yet left the country. This per- 
fect acquaintance with facts continues without diminution to the sec- 
ond section, i.e. the founding of the church at Antioch (11: 19). 
From this moment he turns away from Palestine, and does not speak at 
all of the elders of Jerusalem or of occurrences there, except when de- 
puties from Antioch a appest in that city, and then only during their stay 
(Acts 12: 1 BU). 

The abrupt dation Gon occurrences in Palestine may have arisen 
either from a sudden inaction on the part of the elders and ministers 
there, and consequently a deficiency of events worthy of record, or from 
a change in the point of view occupied by the historian. The more in- 
credible the former supposition is, the greater ground is there for 
adopting the latter; viz. that Luke left Palestine when Christianity be- 
gan to take root in Antioch. After a time, however, he deserts the 
church at Antioch likewise. The reason of this change is apparent in 
the course of the narrative itself. Luke removed to Troas (Acts 16: 8 
—10), where he was ignorant of the occurrences in the church at Anti- 
och. On the other hand, it was owing to this change of residence that 
he was an eye-witness of "Paul's reception in Europe and his first pro- 
ceedings in this quarter of the world, and was even his companion in 
the passage over, This opened the way to further intimacy with.him, 
and thus enabled him to become the historian of the apostle during the 
last period, in which the scene of his former enterprises became more 
and more remote. 

We see how great an influence Luke’s different points of view had upon 
his history ; and we hope to elucidate it further by considering the three 
sections more particularly. In the third section, Luke is explicit and 
diffuse so long as he is at Paul’s side, or even in bis vicinity (Acts 16. 
10—18:). The more remote he is from the apostle, the more concise is 
his narrative. ‘The events of a year and a half at Corinth he comprises 
in seventeen verses (18: 1—17). Nearly all we learn is the arrival and 
departure of Paul, without a word concerning the importance of the re- 
sult of his labors, or concerning the condition of the church. Im- 
mediately after, he comprises a journey from Ephesus to Jerusalem, 
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from thence to Antioch, then through Galatia and Phrygia back again 
to Ephesus, in two verses (18: 22, 23). As soon, however, as the apos- 
tle rejoins Luke (20: 6), the narrative recovers its character, and is ren- 
dered rich and animated by an agreeable particularity. 

In the second section, which is devoted to occurrences connected 

with the church at Antioch, he speaks only of the origin of the church, 
the earliest events there, and the peregrinations of Paul and Barnabas 
from Antioch to Cyprus and Asia Minor (15:1). He then has nothing 
to say till the second mission to Jerusalem. When this was accomplish- 
ed, the apostle abandoned Antioch as his station; and Luke, in the 
course of a few years from this time, became very intimately connected 
with Paul. Now in respect to the journey to Cyprus, the proceedings 
of Paul and Barnabas at the court of the proconsul, their departure, 
their preaching in Antioch of Pisidia, their fortunes at Iconium, Lystria, 
etc. (Acts 13: 1—14: 27), the more remarkable circumstances are clear- 
ly and somewhat fully depicted; while such things as were not of an 
unusual character are but slightly noticed. Generally speaking, the 
narrative is very much such an one as Paul and Barnabas may have 
given to the church at Antioch on their return. 
_ We next come, however, toa period during which nothing is related 
in regard either to Palestine or Antioch. This is called by Luke ina 
general way, yo0vo¢ ovx odiyos, no inconsiderable time (Acts 14: 28) ; 
and it actually comprised several years. On careful consideration it 
will be found that the transactions of the first expedition into heathen 
countries may perhaps have taken up two years; but still five whole 
years, to the twelfth year of the reign of Claudius, are passed over as 
though no Antioch and no Paul existed. It is not till the twelfth year 
of this emperor, as we shall see from chronological designations here- 
after, that the history commences again with the remarkable dispute 
concerning the obligatory fétce of the Jewish observances (15: 1 seq). 
Now Luke was in Paul’s company the next year, and may have obtain- 
ed from him a minute knowledge of these recent occurrences (16: 10). 
The five preceding years, nevertheless, remain vacant. He derived no 
information from Paul in regard to them; nor was he himself living in 
Syria or Palestine during the period. ‘These countries certainly con- 
tinued, however, to be the special field of Christian history. Who can 
believe that for so long a time nothing memorable took place in Pales- 
tine and Syria, or was undertaken by Paul, who had a natural repug- 
nance to inactivity? Whether Luke had gone to Troas, where Paul 
met him subsequently, or was in some other place, certainly he was not 
in Antioch or Palestine. Nothing of the kind occurs elsewhere through- 
out the book ; in the third section the order of time is pursued constant- 
ly, even though the periods are not always very copiously treated of. 

The first section, compared with the two last, exhibits a fulness of 
which neither of the others can boast. If ever the historian shows him- 
self circumstantially and minutely acquainted with facts and discourses, 
it is in relation to the occurrences in Palestine. Indeed, only those 
parts of the third section that narrate incidents of which he was an eye- 
witness, exhibit such particularity as is uniformly displayed throughout 
this section. If, therefore, in any part of his book we have reason to 
regard him as an eye-witness, it is here. A comparison with the most 
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animated of those narratives which we know to have been composed 
from personal knowledge, justifies this conclusion as to the whole of the 
first section. 
§ 80. 

From these observations the plan of the author is easily understood. 
Tt was not his object to relate the part borne by each of the apostles in 
the diffusion of Christianity, what churches were founded by each of 
them, and what was their respective fate. Considered in this light, the 
first section of the work would be extremely imperfect. Nor was it his 
design in the third section to present the complete history of Paul to a 
certain period; for he was not in possession of all the facts requisite for 
this purpose, as we can see from the book of Acts itself, and may be 
still more fully convinced fromthe 1ith chapter of the 2d Epistle to 
the Corinthians. He did not propose to himself either of these under- 
takings beforehand, and then begin to collect materials for its accom- 
plishment. It would have been too late, had he delayed to commence 
collecting materials for his history until the composition of his Gospel, 
at which time he first formed his intention to add a second part. The 
Acts of the Apostles were not the result of any plan previously formed, 
which he intended to execute by means of subsequent investigations, 
but of the numerous recollections and memoranda which he had stored 
up. Without any reference to completeness or unity, he presents some- 
times remarkable incidents and sometimes large portions of history, just 
as he happened to observe the facts at the various stations to which he 
was led by the circumstances of his life. Through the fortunate variety 
of situation, however, in which he was placed at Aiton times, he ac- 
tually enables his readers to form a general idea of the mode in 
which Christianity was preserved and established after the decease of its 
founder and in a short time diffused into many countries. 


“SI. 

The time at which he composed his work and the person for whom it 
was written had a great influence on its character. The Gospel of 
Luke, the third in order of time, did not appear till after Paul’s death, 
and of course, then, the Acts of the Apostles did not; for the Gospel of 
Mark, although it preceded Luke’s, was not published till after the de- 
cease of Peter and Paul (§ 16). Now if at that time there were found 
to be chasms in the history of Paul, it was no longer possible to derive 
explanations from Paul himself; and if the scene of these events was in 
distant countries, it would have been a very onerous task to procure 
from thence the necessary information in regard to them. Luke was, 
therefore, obliged to renounce the idea of completeness, however de- 
sirous he may ‘have been of attaining it. 

There is yet another circumstance to be considered, which exerted a 
determining influence upon the extent of the work. He dedicated 
this book, as well as his Gospel, to his friend Theophilus, and intended 
it more particularly for his information (Acts 1: 1). In order that it 
may be intelligible to him, explanations, mostly of a geographical na- 
ture, are subjoined by him very frequently, until he comes to the period 
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of Paul's arrival in Italy. At this point, he ceases to insert such re- 
marks, and seems to be certain that Theophilus is acquainted with 
the situation of the places he afterwards mentions. Precisely similar is 
his manner in regard to the facts themselves. The early proceedings 
of the apostle, and his proceedings in later times at Jerusalem and 
subsequently till he arrives at Rome, are treated by Luke with much par- 
ticularity ; but Paul is hardly at Rome when he concludes his nar- 
rative by merely remarking that Paul spent two whole years here. 

Yet, as _we see by the apostle’s letters from Rome, Luke was con- 
stantly with him, might have been a spectator of every thing, and must 
often have been a fellow-sufferer with him. And these very occur- 
rences in the capital of the world were of special importance in re- 
gard to the history of Christianity, and were probably the most ia- 
teresting in the apostle’s life. The charges of his accusers, his trials, 
his defence, which, as the apostle himself said (Philipp. 1: 12), made his 
bonds in the pretorium honorable and glorious to Christianity, the new 
accessions to the Christian cause which were gained by him, the exer- 
tions of his friends and enemies, the one for his destruction and the 
other for his preservation, were of high moment to his contemporaries 
and to the future disciples of Jesus. In respect to all this he says 
not a word ; he does not even mention the judicial sentence which de- 
cided the action brought against the apostle, or any reason why he was 
liberated. 

Luke, then, did not write with a view to his contemporaries in the 
distant countries of Asia, who found great difficulty in procuring cir- 
cumstantial and authentic accounts of these incidents. As little did he 
write with a view to posterity. Friendship for the man whose pious cu- 
riosity he wished to gratify excluded both considerations from his view. 
It was written for his benefit; and it was only incidentally that others 
reaped advantage from it. The ground of observation which Luke sup- 
posed Theophilus to occupy was, therefore, the standard of bis work ; 
and it was only necessary that he should conduct the individual for 
whom he wrote tothe point where that individual’s own knowledge 
began. 

Hence, as on the one hand we owe to his friendship for ‘Theophilus 
his determination, by means of a Gospel of his own, to free the history 
of Jesus from the interpolations made in it by unauthenticated writers, 
to separate what was true and exhibit it in a faithful history; so, on the 
other hand, it can be attributed only to the relation in which his friend 
stood in respect to the facts in the Acts of the Apostles, that no histori- 
cal account of the occurrences at Rome was furnished by Luke for the 
benefit of his contemporaries and of coming generations. 


§ 82, 


Chronology of the Acts of the Apostles. 


2 


On the chronology of this book much depends in regard to its ex- 
position, and much more in regard to the illustration of the Pauline 
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Epistles. I have here to correct some inadvertencies which I formerly 
committed.! 

There is hardly any passage in the book more definite in a chrono- 
logical point of view than 11: 23—12: 25. Agabus had prophesied at 
Antioch an approaching famine; on which account the believers made 
a collection for the relief of the necessitous in Judea, and sent it by the 
hands of Barnabas and Paul to Jerusalem. After Luke has narrated 
the mission of the two teachers (11: 30), he makes a transition to re- 
markable occurrences at the time in the Holy City (12: 1). These are, 
the apprehension of Peter, occasioned by the gratification of the people 
at the execution of James; his miraculous deliverance and departure 
from Jerusalem ; and the death of Herod Agrippa. After this, we are 
told by Luke, the deputies returned to Antioch (12: 25). The chrono- 
logical coincidence of these events with the residence of the two depu- 
ties at Jerusalem, we infer from the representation of the historian ; not 
merely from the words zaz ézetvov tov xavoov (12: 1), but also from 
the order of the narrative, which includes these events within the period 
during which Barnabas and Paul resided at Jerusalem, no account be- 
ing given of the return of the deputies to Antioch until after these oc-_ 
currences are narrated. 

Consequently, this period must likewise have included the death of 
Agrippa, which occurred, as represented, about this time. Directly 
after the fast at which Peter’s execution was to have taken place, the 
king left his usual residence at Jerusalem,” and went to Cesarea, which, 
according to both Luke and Josephus, was the place of his death (Acts 
12: 9. Jos. Ant. L. XIX.c. 8. n. 2). His departure for that place oc- 
curred immediately after Peter’s deliverance. Now as the deputies were 
in no haste, the death of the king may easily have occurred during their 
stay in the Holy City. They had no message which it was necessary 
to carry back with despatch, and were no longer needed at Antioch, as 
appears soon after their return (13: 1,2), and therefore they were not 
required to hasten their journey home. 

Yet, granting that the death of Agrippa did not take place till some 
months after his arrival at Czesarea, and that it is related directly, more 
for the sake of completing the account, than because the event occurred 
while the two teachers abode at Jerusalem ; still the occurrences we 
have mentioned must have taken place sometime during the year of 
Agrippa’s death. 

Now we find this year stated definitely in Josephus: Agrippa died 


1 In composing this sketch I have had the following recent writings before 
me: ‘Vogel, “Versuch uber chronologische Standpuncte in der Lebens- 
geschichte Pauli” in Gabler’s ‘Journal far auserlesene theol. Litt.” I Bd. I St. 
* Neuer Versuch tiber chronol. Standpuncte far die Apostelgeschichte, etc.’ by 
Dr. Sdskind, in Bengel’s “ Archiv fur die Theologie und ibre neueste Litt.” I. 
Bd. n. XII. and IId Bd. 2d St.—Kuinoel, ‘Comm. in libros Novi Test. Historicos.’ 
Vol. 4. Proleg. in Act. Apost.—Bertholdt, ‘‘ Hist. krit. Hinleit. in die Schriften 
des alten und neuen Test.”’ Th. V. 2d Halfte. § 629 seq. The limits I have as- 
signed to my work donot permit me to discuss every objection separately, when 
I differ from these learned men, though I have paid particular regard to them in 
the development of my arguments. 

2 Jos. Ant. L. XIX. ¢.7.n.3. “Hosta yotyv atta Oita xad ovvexrs Ev Tors 
Tegooodvporg Vv. 
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after having governed four years under Caius and three under Claudius 
Cesar. He remarks further for the sake of being more precise: the 
third year under Claudius had already closed, toirov érog 10 mendy- 
OWTO. 

The deputies from Antioch arrived at Jerusalem at the feast of the 
passover ; for the apprehension of Peter took place at the time of un- 
leavened bread (12: 3), and his execution was to take place after the 
feast (12: 4). Hence Agrippa’s death did not oqgur until after the pass- 
over. Now Claudius ascended the throne in . and according 
to Josephus the third year of his reign had closed when Agrippa died. 
This passover, therefore, cannot have been the passover of the third 
year of Claudius, but must have been the one in the early part of his 
fourth year. In this way the time is very definitely fixed. In the 
third month of the fourth year of the reign of Claudius, Barnabas and 
Paul arrived at Jerusalem with the gifts of the church at Antioch; and 
sometime after Agrippa died. 

After Agrippa’s decease, the famine foretold by Agabus came to 
pass, viz. under Cuspius Fadus, who, on account of the nonage of Agrip- 
pa the younger, was appointed by the emperor to govern the dominions 
of the father, and likewise under Tiberius Alexander, who succeeded 
him in this office.? 

After this incidental remark, we must return once more to the mis- 
sion of Paal and Barnabas. It has been thought that this is referred to 
in Galat. 2: 1—15, and chronological inferences have been drawn from 
this passage, because the aposile in speaking of his visit to Jerusalem, 
commences with these words: “hen fourteen years after I went up a- 
gain to Jerusalem, etc. This is an important designation of time, and 
hence it is of consequence that we should know to what fact it relates. 

I was formerly of opinion (and in this respect I had predecessors of 
great note), that Paul here refers to the mission on account of the impend- 
ing famine. But this cannot be the one intended; he must refer to the 
later one, which he undertook with Barnabas on another occasion (15: 
1—4). My reasons are the following. Paul had not on the first occa- 
sion been held in high estimation among Christians for a period of four- 
teen years (Acts 11: 25 seq. comp. Galat. 1: 21—24). At the time 
when he was sent by the church at Antioch to carry their charitable 
donations, he was merely a local teacher and assistant of Barnabas at 
Antioch (Acts 11: 22,26). His call to the office of an apostle was not 
acknowledged till after his return from this mission (13: 2). 

In the account, however, which he gives of his visit in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, he appears as an acknowledged apostle, whose labors had 
justified his pretensions. He had already been a preacher among the 
Gentiles (Galat. 2: 2), and the evidence was convincing that the in- 
struction of the heathen, r7¢ axgoPvorias evayyehiov, and anootoln, 
was committed to his hands; so that as apostle to the Gentiles, he rank- 


1 Jn the Jewish war, L. II.c. 11. n.6. he gives only theround number three; for 
Caius Cesar had not completed his fourth year. But in Antiq, L, XIX. ¢. 8. n. 2, 
he gives the time with all the precision stated : Térragas wév ovy ent M'atov Koloa— 
00¢ éBaothevoev érvavtovs—rosis 02 énrhoBdy én Khavdtov Kaiougos avroxearo- 

tag, etc. 
ee Jos. Ant. L. XX. ¢.5,n.2, Comp. B.I. L. Il. .11.n.6. Ant. L. 1I.e, 15. 
n.3. 
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ed himself with Peter, the apostle to the Jews (Gal. 2: 7,8). His ap- 
pointment to this office by divine authority (yeous Jodsioa), was so evi- 
dent, that James, Peter and John, made a division with him, by which 
they retained the Jews under their own superintendence, and assigned 
him the whole world beside (Gal. 2: 9). 

These circumstances cannot have occurred until Paul had returned 
from his long journey among the Gentiles (Acts 13:2. 15:), and was 
sent a second time with Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem, to obtain 
a decision of the dispute concerning the obligation of the Jewish observ- 
ances (15: 1—30). This mission must be the one referred to; it took 
place, he says, fourteen years later than the period when, three years 
after his conversion, he presented himself before the apostles and 
church at Jerusalem as a fellow-christian and believer (1: 18—2: I 
seq). The intervening journey to Jerusalem with the charitable dona- 
tions from Antioch, therefore, is passed over in silence by Paul in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, as he was not writing his biography, but was 
endeavoring to show that he did not receive his Gospel from the other 
apostles, that he was nowise inferior to them in authority, and, from 
their own confession, was of equal rank and dignity with them. Now 
if this intervening journey was not to his purpose, it was superfluous to 
mention it; especially as when it took place be had but just gained 
some little estimation, and had hitherto exercised only the local office of 
teacher at Antioch. 

The fourteen years which are mentioned ended with the mission in 
regard tothe Jewish observances, and began with Paul’s first appear- 
ance at Jerusalem as a Christian. Now in what year did this last oc- 
currence take place? Let us examine the circumstances under which 
it occurred, to see how far they may aid us in determining the year. 
He came to Jerusalem from Damascus (Gal. 1: 17, 18). From this lat- 
ter place he was obliged to flee, because he had exasperated the Jews 
by his preaching. He escaped with difficulty over the walls in a basket ; 
for the Jews sought his life and were watching the gates (Acts 9: 22— 
29). Paul speaks of this incident in the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians 
also (11: 32, 33), where we are informed that the governor appointed by 
Aretas over Damascus (6 éy dauaoxm édvaoyns) himself guarded the 
city, or caused it to be guarded, instigated the Jews to this violence, and 
supported them in endeavoring to carry it into effect. Now when did 
Aretas obtain the government of Damascus? 

Not. long before Pompey entered these regions, on his return from 
the Mithridatic war, the inhabitants of Damascus, desirous of ridding 
themselves of an odious prince, had called Aretas, the king of Arabia 
Petrza, to the government of Ceele-Syria.' Pompey had hardly arrived 
in the vicinity, when, according to the custom of the Romans, he inter- 
meddled with this business, caused Damascus to be taken by his gen- 
erals,? and the Roman arms to be carried into the interior of the terri- 
tories of Aretas. But the Romans encountered many difficulties in 
these defiles and deserts, and Aretas on his part was desirous of getting 
rid of them. Peace was therefore made. Damascus continued under 


W Jos. Ante li? XII. e. 15. n. 2. 
2 Ant. L. XIV. c. 2. n. 3. 3 Ant. L. XIV. c. 5. 
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the protection of the Romans. We find its coins from this time stamp- 
ed with the head of Augustus or Tiberius.! Not long before the death 
of Tiberius, Damascus was involved in a controversy with Sidon, about 
the respective limits of the cities; both contested their claims before 
the Roman president of Syria.2 Thus the city continued free ever af- 
ter, under the Roman protection. : 

About this time we meet with another king of Arabia Petraea named 
Aretas, who at first was on bad terms with the Romans, so that Augus- 
tus refused for some time to acknowledge him as king. Herod Anti- 
pas carried on a disastrous war against him, and then sought aid of the 
Romans.‘ Vitellius was commissioned to make war upon Aretas. 
While Vitellius was advancing against him, he received intelligence of 
the death of Tiberius. He immediately returned, under the plea that 
his commission had ceased.® The victory over Herod, the return of 
Vitellius, the change of emperors, and the preparations already made 
for war, seem to have incited the Arabian to recover Damascus, which 
had been taken from his ancestors. Prudence required that, if possible, 
he should recover from the Romans a city which they made use of as a 
military station, and which would serve him as a protection to his do- 
minions. 

A Jewish feast was at hand, when Vitellius was marching against 
Aretas with his legions.© This was probably the passover ; for Tiberius 
died on the 16th of March, and in less than three weeks Vitellius re- 
ceived intelligence of it, and dismissed his army to their winter quarters. 
Now was the time for the Arabians to invest Densveds and commence 
the siege. If it be objected that Vitellius would not have permitted 
this, I reply, that he could not do otherwise. If his commission was at 
an end, as he said, in regard to a war already proclaimed, it certainly 
did not extend to a new one. 

The Nabathean king and his governor, however, did not long hold 
dominion in Damascus. So early as the second year of his reign, Caius 
Cesar undertook to regulate the affairs of Asia. He gave a king to the 
Iturean Arabs, whose territory was contiguous to that of the Nabathe- 
ans, and on one side, moreover, to the district of Damascus, and who fre- 
quently disturbed the latter by their inroads. He likewise severed some 
other parts from Arabia.” In these arrangements, an important Ro- 
man garrison, like Damascus, could not be forgotten. ‘The Arabians 
held it, therefore, at most, only from the middle of the Ist till about the 
close of the 2d year of Caius Cesar’s reign. Ifwe assign Paul’s danger 
and flight tothe middle of this period, it will fall in the early part of the 
second year of Caius’ reign. Beginning here, the fourteen years run 


1 Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. Vet. P. I. Vol. III. p. 330, 331. The inscriptions are 
all Greek. 
2 Jos. Ant. L. XVIII. c. 6. n. 3. 


3 Ant. L. XVI. c. 9. n. 4. 

4 Ant. L. XVIII. c. 5. n. 1 and 3. 

5 Ant. L. XVIII. c. 5. n. 4. 

6 Ant. L. XVIII. ¢c. 5. n. 3. 

7 Dio Cass. L. LIX. p. 649. "Ev 0 rovrw, Souiuy pwév ryy cow Irveaioy 
tov’ Apdfu, Korvi 08 vijy ve’ Agueriav viv omengorégay, nai wera torre Kad THs 
*Aouplas td .. » exaglouro. 
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on till Paul’s second mission to Jerusalem respecting the obligation of 
the Jewish observances, and terminate in the twelfth year of the reign 
of Claudius. 

Further; Paul (Gal. 1: 15—18) reckons three years from his conver- 
sion to his flight from Damascus to Jerusalem.! These three years co- 
incide with the first of Caius and last two of Tiberius. ‘Tiberius reign- 
ed twenty-two years and a half, wanting one month. Hence the two 
years which belong to the reign of Tiberius began about the middle of 
his twenty-first year, and Paul’s conversion occurred about this period. 

From the termination of the administration of Felix, we derive as- 
sistance in fixing the chronology of the Acts. Under Felix Paul was 
arrested at Jerusalem and carried prisoner to Caesarea (Acts 21: 27— 
23: 24). There he remained till Felix was recalled by the emperor, 
and Porcius Festus succeeded him. ‘The latter, immediately on his ac- 
cession, sent the apostle to Rome, because he had demanded to re- 
ceive his sentence from the tribunal of the emperor (25: 26:). 

Now when was Felix deposed? Josephus gives us some light on this 
point. He says at the beginning of his biography, that he was born in 
the first year of Caius Cesar. In his26th year, he says further on, he 
was obliged to proceed to Rome on the following account. While Fe- 
lix held the government, some priests who were acquaintances of Jose~ 
phus, were sent by Felix to Rome to answer charges of a trifling nature, 
and he was desirous of procuring their libera‘ion ; etc.” 

Caius and Claudius together reigned seventeen years and eight 
months; Josephus must therefore have lived eight years and four 
months under Nero, before he went to Rome in the twenty-sixth year of 
his age. Was Felix at that time still in Judea? 

So we might perhaps imagine; but he certainly was not in his station 
when Josephus made complaint in regard to his tyranny. Such a step 
would have been extremely hazardous while he retained his authority. 
We find that it was not till after his deposition from his station that his 
accusers made their appearance against him and sought justice at 
Rome.? We must therefore place the recall of Felix earlier than the 
voyage of Josephus. 


1 Some are inclined to reckon these fourteen years, not from the flight from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem, but from his conversion, thus including the three years. 
The reason they assign is, that Paul would be likely to refer every thing back to 
this event, the most important of his life, Butin the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the principal thing which he has in view is not his conversion, but the declara- 
tion that he had not received instruction in doctrine from the apostles at Jeru- 
salem, but from ahigher source. This he shows as to the period during which 
he must have received his instruction, by stating the places to which he went 
and those to which he did not go: ot0é aryAdov ets ‘Iegooddywa (Gal: 1: 17) ; 
” > yee , Py ¥ 
inesta--av7ihdor sig “Isgooddyuc, but only for 15 days (v. 18), and erecta 7Adov, 
but not to Jerusalem (v.21). As the principal topic is his going or not going, 
and not his conversion, the subsequent visit (Gal. 2: 1) must refer to an earlier 
one. So much is clear from the nature of the case, without taking into account 
the word wédev. But addy (ach avésnyv) where itis not used antithetically, 
denotes enumeration, and also repetition, or the recurrence of something similar 
to what has preceded. It is equivalent to é% devréoov, cd Tolror, TETOQTOY. 

2 Vita Josephi § 3. and Basil. Ed. p. 626. 

3 Jos. Ant. L. XX. 6. 8.n.9. Josephus set out on his voyage to Rome much 
Jater than they; for while he was performing his business there, Poppa was 
the acknowledged wife of the emperor (Vita, c. 3), which was not the ease before 
the eighth year of Nero. ; 
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The subsequent fortunes of Felix assign his recall to the seventh year 
of Nero. The complaints brought against him by the Jews were of so 
weighty a character and so fully established, that he had forfeited his 
life. Nero pardoned him only at the intercession of Pallas. Pallas 
was the brother of Felix ; and lost his life himself in the eighth consu- 
fate under this emperor.!| We must therefore assign the recall of Felix 
to the year previous to this event. 

I do not comprehend certain objections which have been made against 
this statement. In the year of Pallas’ death, P. Marius and L. Asini- 
us were consuls ( Tacit. Ann. XIV. 48), and, as Seneca says in his ad- 
dress to Nero after the death of Burrhus (c. 53), this was the eighth 
year of his reign. Burrhus was probably still alive when the accusers 
of Felix appeared against him (Jos. Ant. XX. c. 8. n. 9); and yet he 
was one of the first victims who perished this year to the great misfor- 
tune of Rome. But I do not wish to lay any stress on this. The year 
of Pallas’ death is definitely determined, and lelix must have been re- 
‘ called before this event, i. e. in the seventh year of Nero. 


§ 83. 


Having thus specified the occurrences which carry with them defi- 
nite designations of time, we must now endeavor to fill up a consider- 
able period, which is of great importance as to the chronological rela- 
tions of several of the Pauline Epistles. This period comprehends the 
years between the second mission of Paul respecting the obligations of 
the Jewish usages and his imprisonmentat Jerusalem. Some of the 
events or transactions carry with them the means of determining their 
dates ; ethers do not. 

When Paul and Barnabas had returned from their mission to the 
Holy City, they continued to teach and to preach in Antioch (Acts 15: 
35). .During this time Peter came to Antioch, where occurred the 
well-known scene between him and Paul (Gal, 2: 11 seq.). After some 
time, Paul and Barnabas projected a second voyage to Asia Minor 
(Acts 15: 36 seq.) ; but separated on account of Mark. Paul went after- 
wards with Silas. The period from the return to Antioch to the com- 
mencement of the journey to Asia Minor appears to have comprised sever- 
al months. It is probable that Paul would not have undertaken it till the 
severest portion of the winter had past. Barnabas, who purposed mere- 
ly to visit Cyprus, probably went thither in auturmn, to reach the place 
before winter had set in. It is wholly immaterial, however, even if 
Paul began his journey in autumn. ny 7 

Paul set out, probably at the close of winter, for Cilicia, came to Pisid- 
ia, Phrygia, and Galatia, and obeyed the call of a vision to go to Eu- 
rope; embarked, proceeded through Macedonia ; visited Athens, and 
arrived at Corinth, where he took up his abode. It was probably late 
in the year when the apostle reached this place (Acts 15: 40—18: 1). 

Here he remained a year and six months (Acts 18: 11). _From 
autumn to spring are six months; from spring to spring again one 
year. Assoon as the sea was open, he embarked for Asia (Acts 18: 
18), and landed at Ephesus. He did not stay here long, however, 


1 Tacit. Annal. L. XIV. sec. 65. Dio Cass, L. LXIL. p. 706, 707. Joseph. loc. 
cit. 
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on account of the feast which he had determined to keep at Jerusalem 
(Acts 18: 20, 21). The name of the feast is not mentioned. It was 
probably that of Pentecost ; for if he left Corinth in the spring, he could 
hardly have reached Jerusalem, by the circuitous route he took, as early 
as the passover. ; 

From Palestine he went to visit Antioch, where he resided yeovoy 
tive, an indefinite time, then travelled through Galatia and Phrygia 
(Acts 18: 23), and came, in accordance with his promise, to Ephesus. 
Paul, as we shall show in treating of the Epistle to Titus, spent the win- 
ter at Nicopolis on the Issus, which may be termed the gates of Asia 
Minor. From thence he might have reached Ephesus, through Gala- 
tia and Phrygia, in a few months, 

At Ephesus he taught three months in the synagogue. He left it, 
however, and taught in the school of Tyrannus for two years (Acts 19: 
8,9, 10). He had intended to remain at Ephesus till Pentecost (1 Cor. 
16: 8), but was expelled some time before by an uproar (Acts 19: 21—20: 
2). Henext departed to Macedonia through which country he travelled, 
exhorting and admonishing, till he reached Greece, where he abode 
three months. He then set out on his return, and, at the end of the 
passover, embarked for Asia (20: 3,6), and was desirous, if possible, to 
reach Jerusalem so as to be there at Pentecost (20: 16). From his de- 
parture from Ephesus not long before Pentecost, to his arrival at Jeru- 
salem at Pentecost, was, therefore, rather more than a year. 

This last voyage demands particular attention, on account of the ob- 
jections which have been raised against the narrative.' Let us then, 
accompany the apostle, in order to see what foundation there is for the 
difficulties which have been alleged. Seven days after the passover he 
left Philippi, arrived in five days at Troas, and remained there seven 
days (Acts20: 6). From Troas he went by way of Assos, Mitylene, Chi- 
os, and Samos, to Miletus, in four days (20: 13, 14, 15); for Assos is but 
a small distance from Troas, and not a day’s voyage, as has been rep- 
resented. ‘I'he ship merely doubled the promontory of Lectos, and 
then took in the apostle, to proceed to Mitylene. ‘The number of days 
thus far is twenty-three. But it was the third day of unleavened bread 
from which the fifty days before Pentecost were reckoned ; consequent- 
ly three days are to be deducted from our twenty-three ; so that twenty 
were past, and thirty remained before Pentecost. 

The distance from Samos to Miletus is very short compared with the 
other day’s voyages ; consequently the vessel must have arrived at Mi- 
letus in the middle of the day. We will not, however, lay any stress 
on this. Paul sent to Ephesus and called to him the elders of the 
church, gave them his exhortation on their arrival, took leave and set 
sail without delay (Acts 20: 16—38). ‘The time thus spent here is un- 
known ; but all could have been accomplished, beyond a doubt, in three 
days. From Miletus, Paul passed by way of Coos and Rhodes to Pata- 
ra, in three days (21: 1). At Patara he went on board another vessel. 
How much delay this caused we do not know; nor how long it was be- 
fore they reached Tyre. The voyage must have taken, however, as , 


1 Bertholdt, Hist. krit. Einl. in das A, und N.T. 6th Th. Note 2 to § 726. p. 
3375 seq. 
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much as double the time occupied in going from Miletus to Patara. 
Luke does not begin to reckon again until he reaches the continent. 
At Tyre they stayed seven days (21: 4); thence they went to Ptolema- 
is, a day’s journey, and abode there one day (21:7). On the following 
day they went to Cesarea, where they made a longer stay, yucoag met 
ovs, of which no definite designation is given. The time which we know 
to have been taken from Tyre to Cwsarea, with the one day from Ptole- 
mais to Cesarea, amounts to ten days. Their stay at Miletus, at Patara, 
the time taken in passing to Tyre, and, lastly, the yjucoug mdéloug at 
Cesarea, are not definitely known. For these, we have twenty days 
remaining. We must deduct, however, one day for the journey from 
Cesarea to Jerusalem, and another for the reason that the apostle was 
in James’ company on the day preceding the feast. There are conse- 
quently eighteen days remaining for the unknown intervals of time. 

Now if the business at Miletus was despatched in three days, if Paul 
sailed from Patara on the next day, and the passage thence to Tyre was 
accomplished in six days, there would remain eight days for the zde/oug 
nueoas at Cesarea. There is no impossibility in this. That a part 
of the passage, viz. that to Patara, was quick, we know; that the second 
stage of it was fortunate beyond expectation, we know from what en- 
sued. Paul could not otherwise have had so many days remaining to 
devote to the calls of friendship at Tyre, Ptolemais and Cesarea. 
Thus Paul reached Jerusalem, as he had desired, at the Pentecost (Acts 
20: 16), and was there cast into prison. The time between his depar- 
ture from Ephesus and his imprisonment at Jerusalem, between pass- 
over and passover, was about a year. ’ 

These were the intermediate events between Paul’s mission from Anti- 
och in respect to the Jewish observances and his seizure at Jerusalem. 
As we have seen, a part of them are accompanied with designations of 
time; and in regard toa part of them the time may be inferred with prob- 
able accuracy from circumstances. All together fill up the perzud of 
seven years. The mission we have mentioned occurred in the twelfth 
year of Claudius ; proceeding from this point and reckoning seven years, 
we come to the fifth year of Nero. 


§ 84. 


In the 7th year of Nero Felix was deposed from his station. Paul 
had spent two years in prison under Felix (Acts 24: 27), and was con- 
sequently apprehended in the fifth year of Nero. This coincides exact- 
ly with the reckoning in the preceding section. Festus called Paul be- 
fore him, and, after some intervening incidents, sent him to Rome as he 
had desired. 

It was late in the year; yet, on account of the variation of the Jewish 
nonths from the equations, till the intercalation made the year to coin- 
side with the seasons, the time according to our reckoning cannot be 
exactly determined without tedious particularity. So much may be as- 
sumed as certain, that the fast of the seventh month fell as late as possi- 
dle (Acts 27:9), in which case it ended on the 2d of our October. The 
apostle was compelled to remain at Malta for three months through the 
winter (28: 11), i.e. till March, when the voyage was resumed. Thence 
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it continued without interruption ; the apostle arrived at Rome in the 
spring of the eighth year of Nero’s reign, remained there two whole 
years, and was released in the spring of Nero’s tenth year. This was a 
fortunate release ; for it was in the autumn of this same year that Ne- 
ro’s persecution broke out. 

* * * * * * * 


It was the apostle’s intention, as we see from some of the letters 
which he wrote from Rome, again to visit his friends in the east ; and 
stillin his Epistle tothe Romans he had expressed a desire, after seeing 
Rome, to visit Spain. 

One of the most ancient christian writings assures us that the latter 
voyage really took place. He went, we are told, to the western limits 
of the earth, én? téoue Ovoews, and after his return died én? tay jyoume 
vov.! Tdo not see how any objection can be made to this statement 
of aman who was intimate with the apostle, who lived in Rome whence 
the journey was undertaken, unless, very unreasonably, the genuine- 
ness of the work be denied; especially as he wrote this account to the 
church at Corinth, and they would naturally know something of the 
fortunes of Paul, who but a short while before had lived and taught 
among them. 

If, however, it be resolved that this work shal! not be acknowledged 
as Clement’s, its opponents do not gain much advantage. They can- 
not deny that, at any rate, the Epistle was in existence in the second 
century.” The author was certainly, therefore, as far as respects the 
period at which he wrote, in a situation to write from authentic tradi- 
tion. Moreover, in the second century, the church at Corinth was in 
a condition to know whether the Epistie was genuine, and to reject it 
if it was not; yet, as late as the time of Eusebius, it was read annually 
in their assemblies, and thus each year they renewed their testimony to 
its genuineness. 

Not only so, but as Eusebius states, it was read in his time in many 
other churches; and hence in the Alexandrian Codex, it is appended 
to the sacred writings by the firsthand. ‘This Ms. belongs to the fifth 
century, and was either executed at atime when it was customary to 
read the Epistle in public, or at all events was copied from a Ms. of that 
period 

The words én? trav yyouuev@y may be understood of the latter days 
of Nero, when Tigellines and Nymphidius Sabinus administered af- 
fairs at their pleasure ; also of the period after Nero’s death until Sabinus 
resigned the sword to the former, and pretended to manage affairs for. 
Galba till his arrival? In this case the interpretation accords with oth- 
er accounts, which assign the apostle’s death to Nero’s reign. At all 
events, no subsequent emperor had anything to do with it. A second 
interpretation, which supposes that by the words, én? ray 7youpevay, the 
times of Galba, Otho and Vitellius are intended, confessedly deviates 
from other historical accounts.‘ 


1 Clemens Rom. Ep. J. ad Corinth. sect. 5. 

2 Dionys. Corinth. apud Euseb. L. IV. c. 23. 
3 Plutarch in Galba. c.8. 

4 The ancients do, indeed, specify Nero’s reign, but with different designa- 
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The first mentioned voyage,! also, took place, at least in part. It 
falls in the order of time after his voyage to the west, and before his 
death, of which latter event it was the immediate occasion. Paul set 
out for the east, and went as far Corinth, where he met with Peter, 
whom he joined and accompanied to Rome. This is attested by Dio- 
nysius of Corinth: Peter and Paul, he says, met together in our city of 
Corinth, and went together to Italy, where they died martyrs to the 
cause of Christianity.2 In the eleventh year of Nero, Peter was still in 
Asia, ifit be a fact that his first Epistle from Babylon was occasioned by 
the horrors of Nero’s persecution (see below, § 169). About this time 
Paul wason his voyage to the west; so that the two could not have 
met in Corinth before the twelfth year of Nero. 

We will now give a tabular view of the history of the apostle Paul, ac- 
cording to the dates we have deduced, extending from his conversion to 
his liberation from imprisonment at Rome. 

The middle of the XXIst year of Tiberius, or the 21st—22d, corre- 
sponds with the commencement of the thirty-sixth of the Chris- a.p. 
tian era. ; , ; ; : vie. i : . 36. 

During this year occurred Paul’s conversion. 

The XXIIId and last year of Tiberius, and the first of Caius Cesar, 


correspond with the thirty-eighth A.D... : soo. 
The IInd year of Caius Cesar . ; ; ; , 39. 
Paul escapes from Damascus, and goes to Jerusalem. 
The beginning of the [Vth year of Claudius Czsar_. : . 45, 
Paul's first mission from Antioch to Jerusalem. ; 
The X1Ith year of Claudius. j , ; 2 . od. 
Paul’s second mission from Antioch to Jerusalem. 
The XI1Ith year of Claudius. . ' 54. 


Paul travels, at the close of winter, through Asia Minor to Eu- 
rope, as far as Corinth; preaches here in the following autumn. 


The XVth year of Claudius . ’ ; , : - 55. 
Paul stays at Corinth through the winter and spring, till the next 


autumn. 


The Ist year of Nero . , . a fink : 1) 336: 
Paul at Corinth in the winter ; in the spring embarks for Asia ; 
arrives in Jerusalem at Pentecost ; then goes to Antioch. 
57. 


The Id year of Nero f ; ; : , a 
Paul passes the winter at Nicopolis; goes to Ephesus; teaches 


there. 


tons of time. The most precise statement which J mect with is in Jerome (Script. 
Eccles. V. Paulus). ‘Hic ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno, eodem die quo 
Petrus, Rome capite truncatus... . anno post passionem Domini tricesimo 
septimo.” 

1 The author here refers to Paul’s voyage to the east to visit his friends. The 
reference is very obscure ; only “das Erste” is used, though so long an interval 
has elapsed since his mention of the two voyages to the east and west. See p. 
502.—Tr. 

2 In Euseb. H. E. L. Il. c. 25. 
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The IIId year of Nero’. ; ‘ : 3 : : . 58. 
Paul preaches at Ephesus. 

The IVth year of Nero. ; : : . ; : . og. 
Paul is at Ephesus and in Asia till Pentecost ; embarks for Ma- 

cedonia. 

The Vth year of Nero ; ; ‘ ‘ é : 60. 
Paul winters in Achaia; returns to Jerusalem at Pentecost ; is 

imprisoned. 

The VIth year of Nero. ; : , : : 5 aes ¢ 
Paul in bonds at Cesarea. 

The VIIth year of Nero . : . : : ; 62. 
Paul in bonds at Ceesarea; in autumn issent to Rome. 

The VIIIth year of Nero : ; : : 63. 
Paul arrives at Rome in the spring; is in bonds there. 

The [Xth yearof Nero. ; : : ; : ’ a 64 
Paul is in bonds at Rome. 

The Xth year of Nero : : ‘ ; ¢ ; F . 65. 


Paul is liberated in the spring. 


A few words in explanation of this table. Inthe XVth year of the 
reign of Tiberius, when the baptism of Jesus took place, he was about 
thirty years of age (Luke 3: 23, woe ér@v rocaxovra aoyousvos). This 
designation of time I assume to be correct without further investigation ; 
for a proper discussion of the point would require a separate work. 
The baptism occurred about fifty or sixty days before the first passover, 
forty of which were taken up by the abode in the desert, and the remain- 
der by the earlier occurrences at Bethany and in Galilee (John 1: 29— 
2:13). These fifty or sixty days before the passover must have com- 
menced in the month of February. This month, however, fell about 
the middle of the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius. For Augustus, 
from whose death the accession of Tiberius must he reckoned, died on 
the nineteenth of August.!| From the middle of February to the mid- 
dle of August are six months, and thus six months more are wanting to 
complete the year. 

Tiberius died in the twenty-third year of his detested reign, on 
the sixteenth of March.” If the thirtieth year of Jesus began in the 
middle of the fifteenth year of Tiberius, i.c.in February, the thirty- 
eighth year of the Christian era must have begun in the middle of the 
twenty-third. Since, as we have before said, Tiberius died in March, 
he lived but one month in this thirty-eighth year A.D. This year, 


1 Dio Cassius. L. LVI. p. 590. Wechel. says: 77 évéa nat dexcrn tov Ai- 
yovorov. Sueton. In Aug.c. 100. says the same, according to the Roman way of 
reckoning ‘ decima quarta Kal. Septembris.” 

2 Tacit. L. VI. Ann, c. 50. Sueton. Tiber. c. 73. Eutrop. c. 11. agree as to the 
date XVII. Kal. April.; but Dio Cass. read by mistake VII. Kal. for XVII. Kal. 
7 Extn al sixooty tod Maeriov juéog, L. 58. fin. The statement of Josephus 


(B. J. L. II. c.9.n.5), is very precise: #7 Ovo mds sixooe ai tees jucous em) 
penow €. 
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therefore, continued into the first of Caius Cesar, and the second of his 
reign was the thirty-ninth of the Christian era. 

Caius did not complete the fourth year of his reign ; he ascended the 
throne in March, and died on the twenty-fourth of January. This, 
however, makes but little difference as to the year of the Christian era, 
which continues on uniformly under his successor. 

Claudius now took the throne and held it for thirteen years, anda 
part of the fourteenth, till the middle of October.2 The year of Nero’s 
reign, therefore, which begins at that time, begins three months and 
some days earlier than the Christian year. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL’S WEITINGS. 7 


§ 85. 


Saul, >3Nw , or Paul, which latter name he took either because he 
was going among Greeks, or in memory of the first illustrious person 
who gave him a favorable reception, and was converted by his means,? 
viz. Sergius Paulus, the Proconsul of Cyprus (for the name occurs first 
on this occasion, Acts 13: 9), was a Roman citizen, born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, a city which in the days of Strabo* stood by the side of Athens 
and Alexandria, as respected the sciences and arts. 

In conformity with the ancient Jewish proverb, ‘‘ He who does not 
teach his son some trade, brings him up to steal,” he learned the trade 
of a manufacturer of tent-cloth.® 


1 Sueton. in Cai. c. 58. ** Nono Kal. Febr.”’ and c. 59. ‘ Imperavit triennio, 
et decem mensibus, diebus octo.” Josephus, B. J. L. II. c. 11. probably con- 
founded diebus octo with ujvag oxtu. 

2 Sueton. Claud. ¢. 45. “ Excessit JII. Idus Octobris.’”” Comp. Tacit. Ann, 
XIL.69. Dio, L, LXI. cap. penult. gives the date correctly : werildage th cevty 
nod Osudtn Tov oxTWBoOlov. 

3 Hieronym. in Catal. vy. Paulus: ‘ Quumque primum ad predicationem ejus 
Sergius Paulus, proconsul Cypri, credidisset, ab eo, quod eum Christi fidei sub- 


jugdrat, sortitus est nomen Paulus.’’ Origen. Pref. in Ep. ad Rom. T. IV. p. 
460. Ed. Ruei. 


4 Strabo, Geog. L. XIV. p. 463. Ed. Casaub. 1587. fol. 


5 Sunvomovds, Acts 18: 3. Michaelis infers from this expression that he was a 
mechanist, on the ground that, according to Pollux, oxyvomords was equivalent to 
Enyovorcords in the old comedy : todg dé penyavororors nor oxnVvomorous 7) mora 
nwupola wvowats (Ed. Grynwi, Col. 415). But the learned man has misunder- 
stood this author. He is speaking here only of the theatre and its machines ; 
the expression, 7) 7adad, xwuydia, is used merely to denote the technical lan- 
guage of the actors. In this way, in a passage precisely parallel, the expression 
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He very early showed uncommon asperity of character, and the most 
obdurate intolerance. These traits he exhibited while but a youth, at 
the stoning of Stephen (Acts 7: 58. 8: 1, 2, 3). 

His disposition developed itself without restraint, and even under 
public approbation, in wanton cruelty. He became furious, entered 
into houses to search for Christians, dragged forth men and women, 
and committed them to prison (8: 1—4). But his sphere of operations 
soon appeared to him too contracted. Jerusalem was not large enough 
to satisfy his sanguinary disposition. He presented himself before the 
Sanhedrim, and desired permission to persecute the Christians at Da- 
mascus, and on the road thither, and with inhuman satisfaction he 
cast persons of every age and of both sexes into prison (11: 1, 2. 22: 
4 seq). 

This extremely violent man, with such terrible qualities of mind, 
whose strong ambition made him very bold and enterprising, would 
have become a perfect John of Gischala, a blood-thirsty zealot (éu- 
nréov aneclys zai govov, Acts 9: 1), had not an unexpected event 


changed his whole character. 
w " 


§ 86. 


The harsh bent of his mind inclined him to the tenets ofthe Phari- 
sees, who had all the recommendation of austerity, and were the domi- 
nant party among the Jews. 

His literary education he received in part from Gamaliel, a teacher in 
great estimation at that time (Acts 22:3). By him he was instructed 
in the Jewish laws and traditions, mavgcxag nagadooes. His talents 


7 via and 7 doyaia noyumOla are used : 7/ 08 véa xoyrpdia xed MeocwroToLdY si07- 
“EV, OV 7) GOYaLa oxEvorcordy éxcAer (Col. 91. Comp. Schol. minor. in Sophoel. Ajac. 
Ed. Brunck. ad y. 3). Vor the machinery which presented to view the deus ex 
machind was connected with the scenery and was a part of it, as is stated by the 
same Lexicographer, [egl uéowy Isatgov (Col 229). Both, therefore, might be 
the work of the same artist; whence he was called indiscriminately sometiines the 
machine-maker and sometimes the scene-maker, as according to the second pas- 
sage the artist was called at one time the mask-maker, and at another the maker 
of all the decorations etc. used in the theatre. The manufacture of theatrical 
machinery was certainly not Paul’s business.. The fathers called him oxvrotd- 
fog and oxyvoggdgos, manufacturer of skin-tents (Suicer. Thesaur. Philol. p. 982). 
It would seem that the nature of the military tents led them to suppose him a 
worker in leather; for these were made of the skins of animals, whence the ex- 
pression among the ancients: exercitum sub pellibus habere, peilibus continere 
militem. The native country of the apostle affords us most information in re- 
gard to his business. [t produced very shaggy and rough-haired goats; whence 
Kiltuvos Tedyos was a proverbial expression to denote one who was extremely de- 
ficient in good manners. From the hair of these animals the inhabitants 
of Cilicia manufactured a thick, coarse cloth, which was hence called ciliciuwm, 
cilicia. nchixwov : Kehixcog tedyos, 6 Jacde, tovodtoe ydg &v Kihixty ytvovroe ted- 
i Oey nol ca &x toY Toyav ovvtTrIsudva nhina nahotyrae (Suidas. Comp. 

esych. and Salmas. in Solinum. p. 347). As to its use in war and in navigation, 


“see Veget, De re militari, L. [V. ¢. 6. and Servius in Georg. L. HI. v. 112. It 


was used, in particular, by the Nomades in Syria and on the Euphrates, for herds- 
men’s tents. Plin. H. Nat. L. VI.c.28. “‘ Nomades, infestoresque Chaldeo- 
rum scenitw ... . et ipsi vagi, sed a tabernaculis cognominati, que czlicits me- 
tantur, ubi libuit.’’ Paul's business was the manufacture of this article of nation- 
al industry, He was a manufacturer of tent-cloth. 


| 


s 
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promised a capable and persevering scholar, and the result justified the 
expectation. He understood all the modes of interpreting the bible 
which were then current, viz. allegory, typology, accommodation, and tra- 
dition. In Greek literature, too, he was far from being a novice (Acts 
17228: 1 Cor. 15: 33. Tit.): 12). 

Nor had nature denied him the external gifts which are so essential to 
eloquence, although he speaks of them with great modesty. At Lystra 
he was taken for the God of oratory. 


§ 87. 


This character, capable of great things, but not master of itself from 
the predominance of feeling, was an extreme in human nature, and was 
of course developed in extremes. His religion was a destructive zeal ; 
his anger, ferocity; his fury demanded victims. ‘ So boisterous and un- 
governable a disposition did not qualify him, in a psychological point of 
view, to be a christian, or even a philanthropist; least of all to bea e 
meekly-suffering man. Yet all this he was on his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and his violent passions were softened down toa well-regulated 
and noble character. 

Once hasty and passionate, now only courageous and determined ; 
once violent, now energetic and enterprising ; once vehemently oppos- 
ing every thing which stood in his way, now only persevering ; once 
savage and gloomy, now only serious; once cruel, now only strict ; 
once a harsh zealot, now pious; once unrelenting, unsusceptible of 
sympathy and commiservation, now himself bathed in tears, which for- 
merly he had seen in others unmoved. [Formerly the friend of no one, 
now the brother of all mankind, philanthropic, compassionate, sympa- 
thetic; yet never weak, always great, manly and noble, even in the midst 
of sorrow and trouble. Thus he appears on occasion of his affecting 
departure from Miletus (Acts 20:); it is like the farewell of Moses, or 
the resignation of Samuel, tender and moving, full of self-respect, dig- 
nified, though painful. 

Thus it was not the case merely that his mind received another bias 
and his ever-restless fervor was directed to a new object; but the pro- 
pensities and passions of his hitherto unrestrained nature were brought 
into perfect symmetry; so that his vast powers were harmoniously ad- 
jasted to a new mental character. The loftiness of this character arises 
from its perfect unity. 

Now if, as is clear, this was the result of his conversion, every one 
may judge for himself whether such a change be a mark of a disordered 
brain, or shows that with more than ordinary qualities of mind he care- 
fully guided his conduct by regular principles. We can then, too, read- 
ily answer the inquiry, How far his interest in the Christian cause was 
real, firmly rooted in his mind and conscience? yn 


® 
® 


»* 


§ 88. 


His writings are a faithful expression of the character we have de- 
scribed. They evince an independent mind, whose conceptions and 
ideas, as well as his mode of communicating and stating them, were 
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peculiarly his own. Even the same thought, occurring at different 
times in his writings, always receives a new turn, has each time some- 
thing novel in its aspect. In the matter and the style we discover a 
brisk, active mind, possessed ofa well-digested store of ideas, and a re- 
markable felicity of communication. 

So, too, in regard to the tone of his writings. Sternness, manly 
earnestness, and strong feeling, alternate with mildness, kindness, and 
sympathy ; and thetransitions are such as would naturally take place 
in the breast of a man deeply interested in his subject, of a noble and 
intelligent character. He warns, rebukes, and then consoles; he as- 
sails with vigour, presses with impetuosity, then speaks with evident 
kindness of heart, exhibits his ardent desire for the welfare of others, 
his forbearance, his dread of afflicting any. All is just as the subject, 
the time, the character of those whom he writes, and other circumstan- 
ces, demand. 

We find every where importunate language, an earnest and anima- 
ted manner. Rom. 1: 26—32 is a comprehensive and powerful de- 
scription of character. His antitheses (Rom. 2: 21—24. 2 Cor. 4: 8— 
12. 6: 9—11. 11: 22—80), his enumerations (1 Cor. 13: 4—10. 2 Cor. 
6: 4—7.2 Tim. 3: 1—5. Ephes. 4: 4—7. 5: 3—6), his climaxes (Rom. 
8: 29, 30. Tit. 3:3, 4), his questions, exclamations, and comparisons, 
give animation to his style, often to a very striking degree. The simile 
in L Cor. 12:14 seq. resembles that of Menenius Agrippa, and is even 
more elegant and expressive. 

Still he bestowed little pains on the correction of his style. His 
thoughts and feelings remained as they were thrown off from his pen- 


|We see no trace of the file, or of that artist-like care with which the an- 


cients were wont to give the finishing touch totheir productions. Hence 
his phraseology is frequently negligent, his construction incomplete, or 
even obscure, full of parentheses, and these sometimes very long. See 
1 Tim, 1:4, from evi THY év niores tov. 18, THVTNY THY naoayyEliay 5 ; 
2 Cor. 3: 14—18. 4: 79. Ephes. 2: 1—5. Rom. 2: 13—16, 12: 4—15, 
etc. etc. 


§ 89. 


Notwithstanding these rhetorical faults, I regard Paul as a master of 
eloquence, and should even like to compare him in this respect with 
celebrated men of ancient times, e. g. with Isocrates, whose letters to 
Demonicus, and some of those to Nicocles, bear considerable resem- 
blance to Paul’s in design and purport. I said in respect to eloquence ; 
for, though the Jewish-Greek dialect of the apostle be far inferior to 
the Attic euphony of Isocrates, he exhibits an eloquence independent 
of art, which was the result of his talents and character, of conviction, 
interest in his subjects, and deep impressions of their nature and im- 
portance, and which, from the influence of these causes, reached a 
degree of grandeur scarcely ever attained by art. I cannot, however, 
here pursue this parallel, and willingly leave every reader to his own 
judgment in regard to it ; but I must not omit to notice the opinion of 
a Critic whose impartiality and ability give him claims to especial con- 
sideration. 
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I mean Dionysius Longinus, who gives his estimate of the apostle’s 
eloquence in the following passage. ‘The following men are the 
boast of all eloquence and of Grecian genius, viz. Demosthenes, Lys- 
las, Aschines, Hyperides, Iseus, Dinarchus, or Demosthenes Crithi- 
nus, Isocrates, and Antiphon; to whom may be added Paul of Tarsus, 
who was the first, within my knowledge, that did not make use of dem- 
onstration.” 

I am aware that the latter part of this passage has been regarded as 
suspicious by illustrious critics, by Fabricius and Ruhnken;! but I 
think something further may be urged with propriety in its favor, par- 
ticularly as these two learned men rejected it rather from mere critical 
suspicion than on good grounds. 

We must first examine the use of terms in the passage. Paul is said 
to have made use of the doyuaros avanodsixtov. Longinus distin- 
guished in rhetoric the omodecxtexoy from tm xara gavtaciay éx- 
manxtezo, the genus demonstrativum from that which appealed merely to 
the passions.” In speaking, therefore, of rhetorical matters, as in this 
passage, doyua avanodsextov means a style rather of a stirring than an 
argumentative nature.°. Moreover, the expression 790/07 a0Pae Coyna- 
ros, which is unusual, is one elsewhere employed by Longinus. It oc- 
curred in his work I/egi réAoug, written against Plotinus and Amelius, 
a fragment of which has been preserved by Porphyry: ou Gdiyou TOY 
Ev glhooogia doy mooeornoar.4 

The passage, too, sounds very naturally in the mouth of a heathen 
philosopher. Paul seemed to the critic rather to persuade than to 
demonstrate. Nor was this without reason; for the apostle either 
assumes certain doctrines as well known, and then connects others with 
them, or makes use of passages from the Old Testament, the argumen- 


1 Fabric. Biblioth. Gree. L. IV. p. 445. Ed. Hamb. Rulnkenius in Not. ad 
Rutil. Lupum De figur. sentent. p. 88. [cite the passage in Longinus accord- 
ing to the amendment of Ruhnken. Inthe usual editions it occupies the first 
place among the fragments. Kogwvig 0° éorw Aéyou mavr0g nal goovijuatos 
‘Elinninods Anuoodivns, Avotag, Aioylyns, “Yxeoidns, “Ioctoc, Aswéeyos, 4y- 
wootivns o xglduvos, “Looxedrns, °Avtigwr+ moos tovrors Iathos 6 Tugosds, 
Orta nab TeWTOY pHur Meototdusvoy Odywaroy dvascodsixtov. It is well known 
that Dinarchus was tacetiously called Syuoodévns xoLJWOS and ay@cos; it ought 
therefore to be made apparent that these words are only a surname of Dinar- 
chus, lest the reader should suppose two different persons were meant. This is 
not done in Ruhnken’samendiment. Before the time of Ruhnken, the texteven 
contained the following awkward blunder. The name of Isocrates was inserted 
between Dinarchus and Demosthenes Crithinus: Aevdezos, “Jooxedrns, de- 
wookyns zxeidivos. Perhaps the text once was: Jewdezos, lows nor émtuhyy 
Anwootirngs 6 xethivos, Iooxodtys. The works after Sedgzos were supposed to 
be the naine “Iooxedérys. This was therefore expunged aiter xeldvos, as hav- 
ing oceurred before ; and thus originated the reading we have mentioned. 


2 Hsgi vy. XV. n. 11. 

3 In the language of the Iearned of ancient times, 70 avanv0euxtov is gener- 
ally that which is not sustained by arguinent, or a position taken for granted, 
“UTE Ov YZWOHOW hop povousvoy, for the purpose of drawing Inferonces from it 
(Sextus Mmpir. Pyrrhon. tHypoth. L. Il. c. 6. n. 54, and I. Ii xe. foun 168): 
Morus assumes this expression to be an interpolation, when he attempts 10 @X- 
plain it from the usage of christian writers (Lib. animady. in Longin. p. 54). 


4 Longin. ex edit. Mori. p. 277 and 264. 
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tative force of which the heathen writer did not perceive,and which he 
must therefore have regarded as mere erudition and literary embellish- 
ment. In his situation, therefore, he could not make a more correct 
observation in regard to Paul, than that he was the first who made use 
of persuasion and pathos rather than argument. 

The internal grounds of judgment, then, the phraseology and the 
sentiment, are so far from being in favor of the supposed interpolation, 
that they rather point to our author. So likewise with the external ev- 
idence. 

Dionysius Longinus was of the sect of the New Platonists, who were 
pretty well acquainted with the Christian Scriptures. Porphyry, his 
pupil, in his fifteen books against the Christians, does not merely attack 
the general purport of the New Testament, but selects and analyzes 
particular passages. Amelius, a contemporary of Longinus, endeavored 
to prove that John’s Gospel contained the Platonic doctrine in regard to 
the Logos.! 

Inthe time of Longinus the Christians had public religious worship 
in the dominions of his pupil and friend, Zenobia, and Paul of Samo- 
sata, Bishop of Antioch, was known and favored at her court, so that 
the critic must have been intimately acquainted with him. There is 
even strong probability® that they were natives of the same city, Sam- 
osata, and perhaps acquainted with each other in early life; but, inde- 
pendently of this circumstance, the situation of the philosopher makes 
it clear that he must have had information respecting the christian scrip- 
tures. 

Lastly, in his work on the Sublime (IX. 10), he makes honorable men- 
tion of the Mosaic book of Genesis. Ifthe books of the Jews attracted 
his attention, those of the Christians could hardly escape his curiosity ; 
and considering his impartial estimate of the former, we ought not to 
be surprised at the opinion of so fair a critic respecting the Apostle Paul. 


§ 90. 


Some will now expect me to specify the peculiarities of Paul’s system 
of doctrine, and to acquaint them with the spirit of his writings; and 
others who do not go so far as this, will expect me to state the interme- 
diate ideas by which he connected his tenets and united them into one 
complete system. Both, however, make requisitions which, if nothing 
else could be objected against them, are more easily made than met. 
I am apprehensive that as yet we are not enabled to distinguish properly 
between the scaffolding and the structure itself. 

That, however, which is particularly observable in Paul, and which is 
the key to all his actions, is the remarkable impression which the idea 
of an universal religion had made on his mind. Thissublime idea of re- 
taining all that was excellent and divine in the religious opinions of a dis- 
owned and perishing people, and of perpetuating it in a system which 
not only far surpassed every thing of the time, but would through the 


* Hudson, Pref. in Longin, Oxon. 1718, proves from an ancient inscription 
that the family of Longinus resided at Samosata. 
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developments made of it in succeeding ages, satisfy all the wants of 
posterity, bearing this infallible mark of its truth, that it was adapted to 
ali men and all times—this idea of founding a religion for the world, 
never penetrated any mind so deeply, never lighted up so much energy, 
or prompted such persevering effort. 

In this matter he was no man’s disciple ; he received his spirit di- 
rectly from his Master; a divine spark inflamed him. It was this 
which would not permit him to stay in Palestine or Syria; which irre- 
sistibly urged him to go to foreign lands. Judea and its vicinity were 
the province of his companions; but his mission was among the Gen- 
tiles; the whole heathen world was allotted to him. Hence he com- 
menced his labors in the various countries of Asia Minor; and when 
even these limits became too narrow for him, he went with the same 
confidence to Europe, among other nations, institutions, customs and 
opinions ; and here finally, with the same restless ardor, he extended 
his plans even to the pillars of Hercules. 

Hence it was, that, though he carefully accommodated himself to the 
Jewish mode of teaching, he still yielded nothing essential, disapproved 
the pliableness of Peter, and did not manifest the same forbearance as 
James ; granting no indulgence to old attachment to Judaism, whenever 
opinions and institutions were in question which excluded other na- 
tions or individuals, and were not suited to all people and all times. 
Hence he violently attacked the Jewish constitution, and was proclaim- 
ed an enemy of Moses and the law, so that his life was put in jeopardy. 
It was this idea which gave a peculiar character to his whole course, and 
which pervades his writings throughout. In these writings we very 
frequently find his peculiar views on this subject concisely intimated. 

Thus did Paul prepare the way for the destruction of two religions, 
that of his ancestors and that of the heathen. How well-timed his ef- 
forts were, it is not our business at present to inquire. We will set 
aside the question whether both religions were not still of some utility at 
that period. Poets may regret that the poetical religion of the Greeks, 
and that of the Romans, which was deeply indebted to the former, 
should have sunk in the lap of time with all their agreeable fictions ; but 
it was in vain to think of guiding by the esthetic feeling an age which 
was no longer Platonic, and subsequent events, which gradually devel- 
oped themselves, the civilization of barbarous nations that had been 
molested by the Roman arms, required something different from Gre- 
cian fables, which under another than an Ionic or Attic sky could neither 
be appreciated nor comprehended. : 

But why was Paul’s mode of teaching so thoroughly Jewish ? Why 
did he envelop his discourse to such a degree in the learning of Pales- 
tine, while proclaiming an universal religion? His youthful education, 
the custom of the time, and the people before him, determined him to 
this mode of procedure. In every clime which he visited, he had to do 
first and foremost with Jews. Had he possessed what was termed by 
Socrates his obstetric art, the art of drawing forth to light the thoughts 
of the human mind from its inmost recesses; had he possessed the 
splendid style of Plato, or, considering him as an orator, the art of an 
hundred rhetoricians, he would hardly have gained a single Jew by it. 
With all this profane eloquence, wise men were but fools in the syna- 
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gogue. The Jews required in religious matters the language of reli- 
gion, the learning, phraseology, turns of expression and images pecu- 
liar to their nation. 

The fact that Paul met with heathen, likewise, in the synagogues of 
the Jews, was one of those circumstances of the time which were of 
great advantage to Christianity ; for there was no other place where 
he could have appeared before them in the character of teacher. In 
the temples nothing was attended to but sacrifices; in the forum 
nothing but laws and lawsuits; and it can be ascribed only to the pecu- 
liar regulations of the city of Athens that he wrote and taught in public 
there. It may be said that perhaps it was only dissatisfaction with 
the established religion, or a propensity to superstition, which led these 
heathen to the synagogues. At all events, however, a great number of 
heathen were sincerely addicted to Judaism, and frequented the Sab- 
bath assemblies.!_ In this way Christianity came to their ears, and then 
spread to their fellow-countrymen. They were termed o¢fomeves, and 
metuentes, of whom Paul found many at Thessalonica, in particular. 

But these, too, having imbibed the religious notions of the Jews, had 
during initiation become accustomed to their technical language and 
mode of teaching. Paul was, therefore, obliged to begin where others 
had left off, and to avail himself of what had been previously accom- 
plished. 


§ 91. 
FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


Thessalonica, the capital of what, according to the division of Aumilius 
Paulus, was the second Macedonian district,” and the largest city in the 
whole country,® was eventually the residence of the Roman Pretor. It 
was very populous, and also sufficiently wealthy to infuse courage into 


1 Josephus, B. J. L. Il. c. 18. n. 2. and c. 20. n.2. In Spon’s “ Voyage d’Jta- 
lie, de Dalmatie, de Gréce et du Levant,’ Tom. I. p. 398. Ed. 1679, there is an 
inscription from Thyatira, by which it appears that an inhabitant of that place 
even provided for his burial in a garden near a synagogue: PABIOS ZOSI- 
MOS KATAZSKEVASAS SOPON EOETO ENT TOMOYT KAQOAPOY 
ONTOS TIPO THY MOAEOS HPOS TEI SAMBAGOEIQI EN TOI 
XAAAAIOY DEPIBOARI... A pertinent inscription which was found 
at Pola in Istria, is contained in Gruter’s Thes. Inscript. p. 271. n. 11. AUR. SO- 
TER. ET AUR. STEPHANUS AUR. SOTERIAE MATRI PIENTISS. RELI- 
GIONI JUDAICAE METUENTI. There is a similar one in Apianus, Inscript. 
sacros. vetust. p. 358. I do not know whether it is contained in Gruter or not, 
as his work is not at hand. RELIGIONI JUDAICAE METUENTI F. P. 
AELIUS PRISCILIANUS ET AELIA CHRESTE VIVI SIBI POSUE- 
RUNT .... We shall say more of this subject in treating of the Epistle to the 
Romans. We will merely subjoin here aremarkable passage from Dio Cassius : 
HL 08 extuhnorg aden, (Tovdaios) éxstvors usr od% oda TIE Hokuto ysréoSu. 
Diger dé ad él rods alhove evIorimors, door ta vourua aitov, nabmeo ahhosdyEis 
ovess, tnhovdou. x. t.4. L. XXXVII. p. 37. Ed. Wechel. 1606. 

2 Livius, L. XLV. 29. 

3 Lucian, Lucius sive asinus. [[ddus tow év Maxsdovia msyiorn. 

4 Strabo Geogr. L. VII. Medeora raw dhdwy svardooroa. 
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the armies of Brutus and Cassius, which were promised the pillage of it 
as the reward of victory.! Even at the present day it is an important 
commercial city, and contains very many Jews. 

Little of an honorable nature is known of the state of morals in this 
city. The females, particularly, could claim little credit on the score of 
modest, retiring demeanor, which is the greatest charm of the sex; this 
virtue was in so low estimation generally in this city, that the place was 
selected as the scene of the wanton fancies of the satirist.2 

Soon after his first entrance into Europe, Paul made trial here of the 
doctrines of Christianity. He entered the synagogue, the only place 
where he, asa stranger, could address the people on the subject of religion 
and morality. He there spoke for three Sabbaths concerning the Christ, 
or Messiah, and proved from the Scriptures that he must needs have suf- 
fered, and have risen from the dead, and that Jesus was this Messiah 
(Acts 17: 2—9). The Jews were not pleased with these doctrines ; but 
he had the consolation of gaining approbation and adherents among the 
Gentiles. For of these there were many metuentes, who visited the 
synagogue and had been initiated into Judaism, but had not the precon- 
ceived opinions and national waywardness of the Jews to prevent them 
from appreciating a better system. 

These religious Gentiles adhered to the apostle, and believed, both 
men and women, in great numbers. The Jews did not remain indif- 
ferent at this loss; their jealousy was excited. They created an up- 
roar, drove Paul and Silas from the city, and, after they had departed, 
wreaked all their fury on those who had embraced the apostle’s doc- 
trines. 

The new converts had hardly enjoyed the most simple instruction, 
when Paul was compelled to betake himself to flight. Much, therefore, 
must have continued obscure to them, and respecting many parts of his 
preaching doubts must have arisen which there was no one to solve. 
From the outline of his preaching presented by Luke (Acts 17: 3—7), 
it appears that he occupied himself wholly with a discussion of the Mes- 
sianic dignity of Jesus, which of course included his kingly office and his 
judicial authority over the world. But, according to Luke’s account, 
on our own resurrection, as well as on many other subjects, he did not 
enlarge. It is plain, too, from what follows, that Paul took this ancient 
Jewish tenet for granted, or else did not touch upon it. . 

The expectation of a final judgment, to be conducted by the Messiah, 
was pleasing to many, because they hoped that the opponents of the 
doctrines which they professed, would soon be put to shame and the 
triumph of Christianity in the sight of all would procure them justice (2 
Thess. 1: 6, 7). Circumstances gave additional liveliness to these 
hopes. They had severe persecutions to endure from the exasperated 
zealots of thelaw ; they therefore longed the more ardently for the day 
of their glorification, and interpreted the preaching of the apostle ac- 
cording to their wishes, as signifying the speedy coming of our Lord. 

Now, as they ,had received no information in regard to the resurrec- 
tion, some of them could not help fearing that if this day should be long 


a Appian, De bell. civil. L. IV. c. 118. 
2 Lucian, Lucius sive asinus, n. 50, 51. 52. T. VI. Bipont. p. 191. 
65 
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delayed, they would not enjoy the happiness of seeing it and participa- 
ting in the glorious event (1 Thess. 4: 13). 

Others, however, were alarmed by the consideration that such a judg- 
ment would unveil their faults and strictly punish their failings; for 
many had not succeeded in divesting themselves of their old habits, es- 
pecially those of lasciviousness and idleness. 


§ 92. 


The apostle was, as we have said, driven from Thessalonica, and 
went to Berea, an adjacent place (Acts 17: 10), where he was received 
with joy, but was soon discovered and persecuted anew by the Jews of 
Thessalonica. He fled thence also, leaving behind, however, Silas and 
Timotheus (Acts 17: 14). Timotheus, by the apostle’s command, vis- 
ited the Thessalonians once more from Berea (1 Thess. 3: 1, 2,5), and 
Paul went to Athens, where he waited for his companions whom he had 
left behind (Acts 17: 15, 16)... He was at Corinth, however, when they 
joined him (Acts 18: 5). 

There Paul learned from them the condition and concerns of the 
church at Thessalonica, and formed the resolution of writing to en- 
courage and console it. Hence, while Timotheus and Silvanus were 
with him (1 Thess. l: 2), as soon as Timotheus had joined him, agze 
éAGovtog Tiuodsov (1 Thess. 3: 6), consequently in the early part 
of his abode at Corinth, he wrote an epistle to them, the first of all 
his Epistles, according to the investigations made above in regard to the 
chronology of the Acts. It was therefore written in the thirteenth year 
of Claudius. 


§ 93. 


The contents are as follows: I commend your faith and constancy 
in suffering; in this you resemble me. I preached to you under perse- 
cution, without any benefit to myself, for your good (—2: 17). Ihave 
often longed after you, and I sent Timotheus in my stead to comfort you. 
He brought me joyful tidings. May God vouchsafe you strength to do 
tight (—4:)!_ I must warn you, however, to flee fornication; ye have 
no need that I exhort you to beneficence; but let every one labor, being 
a burden to no one (—4: 13). Be not concerned that you may not live 
to see the coming of our Lord. Our hopes are not, like those of the 
heathen, bounded by this life ; the dead will rise again to take part in 
Christ’s coming. But no man knows the time of this event; therefore 
be ye always ready. 


§ 94. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


While they were anxiously looking for the coming of our Lord, they 
received the apostle’s first Epistle. As he reproved some of their vices 
in it, the consciences of many made them less desirous, and even fearful, 
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of our Lord’s coming. Soon after another epistle appeared, purporting 
to come from the apostle, which announced that our Lord’s appearance 
was at hand; this only was needed to make them utterly miserable (2 
Thess. 2: 2}. Itis true that this epistle was fictitious; but it had its 
full effect. It was probably written by one in their midst; for the au- 
thor was acquainted with their condition, expectations, fears and hopes. 
It was, therefore, probably written rather with the desire of hastening 
an amendment in some of them, than with any evil intentions. 

Paul soon learned this, and the consternation of the Thessalonians; 
he could not suffer them to continue longer in so wretched a condition. 
He was still at Corinth when in these circumstances he wrote his 
second Epistle to them ; for Timotheus and Silas were yet with him (2 
Thess. 1: 1. Acts.18: 5). Now these two men were deprived of his soci- 
ety at his departure from Corinth (Acts 18: 18), and it is not till a great 
while after, that we find the first of them again in his company, and the 
other, Silas, never again appears in it (19: 22). 

It was, therefore, at Corinth, that he learned of this occurrence and 
the consternation of the Thessalonian Church; and from this city he 
wrote his second Epistle for their consolation, in the fourteenth year of 
Claudius. 


§ 95. 


I thank God, he writes, that your faith and constancy under persecu- 
tion increase. Jesus will entirely requite you and your enemies at the 
day of his coming (—2:). Be not terrified at anything, not even by an 
epistle in my name asthough the Lord were at hand. Idolatry must 
reach her highest pitch of arrogance before the punishment comes (2: 
12). But we, brethren, thank God that he has appointed us unto glo- 
ry; be steadfast in the faith ; pray for God’s assistance (—3: 6). There 
are, however, disorderly persons among you, particularly indolent per- 
sons; separate yourselves from them, if they will not amend. I subjoin 
the salutation with mine own hand, for your assurance in future. ‘The 
grace of God be with you. 


§ 96. 


THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


Paul went from Corinth, where he wrote the two last-mentioned Epis- 
tles, to Ephesus. There he abode several weeks, and composed this 
letter of instruction to his son Titus. 

The apostle speaks of having left Titus behind at Crete (Tit. 1: 5). 
Now, of all his voyages, this is the only one in which he can have vis- 
ited Crete. 

The first time he left Syria to go abroad among the nations, he di- 
rected his course to the provinces of Asia Minor, and returned by land 
to Antioch. When he departed again, he took the same course, pass- 
ed through the same countries, and went to Troas, whence he visited 
Macedonia, and came to Athens and Corinth. 
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- On leaving this latter city, he embarked in its eastern harbor, Cen- 
chrea, with the purpose of sailing to Syria (Acts 18: 18). On this oc- 
casion only, did his course lie so near Crete that he might have visited 
it. We cannot tell whether the ship in which he embarked made this 
circuit or whether he was cast upon the island. If the latter was the 
case, he encountered one of those perils by sea which he mentions in 
2 Cor. chap. 11. 

When he again left the main land of Asia, he went to Macedonia, 
and returned by the way of Troas (Acts 20: 1 seq.), whence he em- 
barked for Miletus. But all the places in this voyage are so precisely 
stated, that we know his course exactly; he came to Miletus not long 
after mid-day, and did not approach Crete at all (20: 13—16). Hence 
his visit to this island must have been made during the veyage undertaken 
by him from Corinth to Syria, which carried him, however, to Ephesus. 

Other circumstances, moreover, which point to this voyage, confirm 
the position we have taken. At the same time that Paul arrived at 
Ephesus, a certain Jew was there, named Apollos, who was intending 
to go to Achaia, and for this purpose obtained letters of recommenda- 
tion from the brethren (Acts 18: 24, 27). Now, in this Epistle of the 
apostle, we find mention of an Apollos, who is on a journey, and an in- 
junction to Titus to help him forward in it (Tit. 3: 13). 

Ifthis be the same Apollos who is spoken of in the Acts, as all the 
circumstances denote, we may see from his example that the circuitous 
route from Ephesus to Corinth, or vice versd, by way of Crete, was not 
unusual ; whether it was occasioned by commercial! or other reasons. 

But an important difficulty lies against the supposition that the Acts’ 
and the Epistle to Titus refer to the same journey of Apollos. 'The 
Acts concludes the account of Paul’s residence at Ephesus by saying, 
that he bade farewell and departed for Palestine, and travelled through 
Galatia and Phrygia, confirming the brethren in the faith, (18: 21, 
22, 23). It is not till after Luke has said this, that he speaks of Apol- 
los, who, therefore, it may be said, must have arrived after Panl’s de- 
parture, and could not have seen him, much less obtained any letter of 
recommendation from him. So it would seem at first view; but when 
we take into consideration what is said soon after in the Acts, the case 
is altered again. ‘‘It came to pass that while Apollos was at Corinth, 
Paul, having passed through the upper coasts, came to Ephesus” (19: 
1). Now what induced the historian to recur again to Apollos, and to 
begin by mentioning him, when about to speak of Paul? Plainly, he de- 
signed, by a comparison with the arrival of Apollos at Corinth, to fix 
with more precision the time when the apostle travelled through the up- 
per countries and came to Ephesus the second time. But, it is said, 
this is not exactly the sense of the words, dseAPovta ta avwrtegine 
neon ery eg” Lqeoov. Is it imagined that they signify wera 70 
dvehOeiv—nHlVev, afier having travelled through, he came to Ephesus? 
In that case the phraseology must have been, dteAnjdud0ra—elCeiv, 
which would have included the sense of were, denoting the pluperfect. 
On the contrary the words dvehOovra—éANeiv signify merely dunddev 
zat 4AGev ; both occurrences belong to the same period, and are not 
so distinguished in point of time that one is represented as longer past 
than the other. The sense, therefore, is this: While Apollos was at 
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Corinth, Paul passed through the upper coasts and came to Ephesus. 
Now if this journey was not taken till Apollos reached Corinth, the de- 
parture of Apollos to Corinth and that of Paul to Syria must have oc- 
curred at about the same time. And what then? ‘They must, there- 
fore, have met at Ephesus, whence they sailed, one to Corinth and the 
other to Syria. 

Is it asked how this can be reconciled with Titus 3: 12? In an un- 
commonly simple and natural manner, as I imagine. Paul writes to 
Titus as follows: ‘‘ When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychi- 
cus (who was of the province of Asia, in the capital of which Paul wrote 
the Epistle (Acts 20: 4), and who probably accompanied him to Jeru- 
salem), be diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis; for I have determin- 
ed there to winter.” The apostle went from Ephesus to keep the feast 
at Jerusalem ; thence he went to Antioch, and after some time departed 
from that city, and went through Upper Asia, Galatia and Phrygia, to 
Ephesus again. He past the winter, therefore, somewhere in Asia Mi- 
nor. Now it is well known that there was a town named Nicopolis 
between Antioch and Tarsus, the birth-place of the apostle.) At 
Nicopolis he was about equally distant from two cities which were dear 
to him, and it was on his way to the upper countres. In going from 
Antioch through Cilicia, he could not but pass through or near this 
town. Now Titus knew from the route which the apostle had taken, 
which of the many cities of this name was meant. Indeed, this Nicopo- 
lis was better known to him than any other, as he was of Asiatic descent. 
At least, he was Paul’s pupil, yvyjocov rexvoy (Tit. 1: 4), and closely 
connected with him, before the apostle had visited Europe (Gal. 2: 
1—6). 


§ 97. 


It was the business of Titus in Crete to bring to maturity the seeds 
which the apostle had there sown ; a difficult commission among so de- 
generate a people. Not a single Cretan possessed all the virtues which 
Paulin this Epistle to Titus requires in an elder of the church, and the 
people generally were addicted to all the vices which he reproves. The 
Epistle has a very exact local application, and almost every sentence in 
it might be illustrated and confirmed from classic authors. We will 
here specify only the more prominent traits in the character of this 
people. 

Nature had conferred on this island every thing which tends to make 
man happy. In ancient times, moreover, the inhabitants possessed a 
renowned political constitution, which has often been placed by the side 
of that of Sparta; but at this period, and indeed much earlier, their in- 
stitutions and morals had sunk extremely low. “4, 

The people were of an unsteady character, prone to quarrels, civil 


1 Strabo L. XIV. p. 465. Ed. Casaub. fol. 1587. This is the Nicopolis in the 
Svvindnwos of Hierocles (p. 660), which perplexed Wesseling sO much. Vet. 
Roman. Itiner. Amstelod. 1735. Steph. Byzant. V. "Iooos. dius wetagv volas 
nui Krlunins, ey 7 AdéEavdoos Adgsvov evinnos, i) éxlyIn dud rodto Nindrohes 
in adtod. Eustath. Magexfod. in Dionys. Perieget. v. 119. 
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commotions and broils, to robbery and violence.! Avaricious and sor- 
did to an excessive degree, they regarded nothing as base which grati- 
fied their greediness of gain.2 Hence their want of veracity, their 
treacherous and deceitful disposition, which had become a common by- 
word.2 Even when their morals were purest, they were strongly addicted 
to wine ;* and their licentiousness is frequently mentioned and de- 
nounced by the ancients. 
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Religion itself gave rise to many of the excesses of this people. Many 
of the gods were born in this island. They even pointed out their sep- 
ulchres and catacombs, and they celebrated the festivals and mysteries 
of them all. Hence holidays, recreation, and idleness, were perpetu- 
al amongthem. One of their own poets, called soAdvog by Diodorus, 
gave testimony against them, which testimony was corroborated by 
Paul (1: 12). 

Jews, too, had settled amongst them, who, to all appearance, im- 
proved but little here in point of morals.® The apostle seems to have 
regarded them as worse than the native inhabitants. 


§ 98. 


Such were the circumstances under which Titus was to establish a 
christian church. To the young teacher, left alone to perform this diffi- 
cult office, nothing could be more acceptable than precepts and rules of 
conduct from his wiser instructor. ‘These Paul furnished him in this 
Epistle, of which we can only give a very general outline. He first de- 
scribes the qualities which should be possessed by elders of the church, 
the vices from which they should be free and which they should most 
earnestly combat (1:—2:). Then the virtues to be expected of the aged 
women and of the female sex in general, and also the instruction to be 
given to servants. He exhorts him likewise to be himself an example, 
and to inculcate universal amendment on the part of the followers of 
Jesus (—3:). He admonishes him to inculcate obedience, moderation 
and forbearance, and to avoid all foolish disputes and unprofitable spec- 
ulations. In conclusion, he commends to his good offices certain per- 
sons who were travelling ; and appoints Nicopolis as a place of meeting. 


1 Polyb. L. VI. 46. Aud tiv sugurov opior whsovskiay év whstorous (le nad 
xara xowvov Ordosor xed yorors xa MoAsuors Euprdious avaoTESPOUEVOL. c 
|? Loe. cit, Kadidov 0° 6 wegi rijv aloyoonéedsray nat mhsovskiay rodm0g «ss « 
Emtymoater Tae avToLS. 

3 Ilods Keira xonri:ey, Suidas. Plutarch in Amil. Paul. T I. p. 488. Henr. 


Steph. Polyb. VIIL. 2 and 18. Kors tadoywy, xad pics aorxthog. Zenodot. 
Proverb. v. xonritssy. 


4 They even regarded cy év tots oivors rroddiy Ovateefyy as of advantage to 
them (Plato de Legg. L. I. Vol. VIIL. p. 38. Bipont. 


5 Philo, Legat. ad Caium. Edit. Turneb. p. 725. 
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§ 99. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


Paul wrote the Epistle to Titus at Ephesus, and went from thence to 
Syria and Palestine ; he had promised, however, to come again to Eph- 
esus, and didso. He returned thither through Galatia and Phrygia, 
and after his visit to the Galatians wrote them this Epistle for urgent 
reasons. It was written either on the road to Ephesus, or, as is more 
probable, at Ephesus (Acts 18: 28), in the second year of Nero. 

He had indeed preached to them before (Acts 16: 6), after he had 
attended the council of apostles and elders at Jerusalem and then de- 
parted again to go among the Gentiles. The subject of his instruction 
was the decree of this council respecting certain Jewish rites (Acts 16: 
4,6). This decree did, indeed, liberate the Gentiles from the obser- 
vance of the law, but, from tenderness towards the Jews, did not declare 
its abrogation or inutility, and even suffered the preachers of Moses to 
pursue their employment without opposition (15: 20, 21). In this spirit 
Paul preached among the Galatians, and with success, not even meeting 
with any hindrance on the part of the Jews resident in the country. 
The state of things was for the present quiet, and the Epistle cannot 
have been composed directly after this visit. 

It was written, then, after the second visit, when he went to Ephesus 
through Galatia and Phrygia; for he speaks in the Epistle as though a 
second visit had taken place. He distinguishes an earlier and a later 
by the words: evyyyedvoauny vpiv 10 modregor (Gal. 4: 13). This 
could be said only in allusion to a visit subsequent to this first. Of this 
earliest visit, and the instruction which he communicated to them dur- 
ing it, he says, that he then made allowance for human weakness, Ou 
aodEveray THS OaOx0S EvNYyEhLoauNy, in order not to give offence by 
stricter preaching. He then contrasts this preaching with a different 
species, in which he told them the plain truth, and remarks the opposite 
effects of the two modes. They heard him gladly, when he exercised 
indulgence towards them, but when he told them the truth without re- 
serve, they became inimical to him (4: 16), wore éz9gos vpwy yeyova, 
alndevov vyuiv. 

From these indications, the Epistle must have been written after the | 
second visit; not long after, however, because this change in their feel- 
ingsis said to have taken place soon, tayéwe (1: 6).? 


1 Dr. Koppe (Nov. Test. Perpet. Adnot. [lustr. Vol. VI. Ed. Tychsen. p. 8, 
9) is desirous uf making out an earlier journey to Galatia than those mentioned 
in Acts 16: 6 and 18: 22. His reasons are as follows. First; Barnabas was 
known to the Galatians (Galat. 2: 13). Now they did not become acquainted 
with him on occasion of either of the two journeys above mentioned ; for he had 
before separated from Paul (Acts 15: 36—39). Jt must therefore have been at 
an earlier period. Secondly ; the first journey of Paul to Galatia expressly men- 
tioned in the Acts (16: 6) was undertaken for the purpose of confirming the 
brethren in the faith (15: 36, 41), which supposes the Galatians to have already 
received instruction, and this can have been the case only on the previous jour~ 
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§ 100. 


The inhabitants of Galatia, or Gallo-Grecia, were a people closely 
allied to our own nation. ‘T'wo Gallic tribes, the Zrocmi and Tolisto- 
boti, as their names were distorted or mutilated in the languages of the 
Greeks and Romans, together with a Celtic race, the Tectosages (all pre- 
cisely alike in language and manners, as we are assured by Strabo, 
who was their neighbor),' more than two centuries and a half before the 
Christian era conquered that part of Asia which was called from them 
Galatia and Grecian Gaul. 

Jerome makes an important remark respecting their language. He 
says that it was the same as that spoken in his time by the Treviri.2 If 
this was the case, they must have been of. German origin ; for, long be- 
fore Jerome’s time, the Germans had possession of the countries on the 
Moselle, and the Treviri were so proud of their German descent that 
they vaunted it whenever others confounded them with the Gauls.® 

This father visited Gaul and the country of the Treviri, and soon 
after set out for Asia, travelling through Phrygia and Galatia, and 
could thus compare the languages before his recollection had been weak- 
ened by time. 

The assertion of the father finds confirmation in other facts. Livy 
calls the leader of the horde, that led the van of the expedition to Asia, 
Lutarius,* which is clearly a German name. 

At least one of the three tribes must have been of German origin, 
though Strabo makes them alike in language and customs. One of 
them, that of the Tectosages, is mentioned elsewhere in history. This 
people (whom Cesar calls Volce Tectosages, perhaps nation ( Volk) of 
the Tectosages), had in ancient times, when the Gauls were of a warlike 
character, left Gaul and settled in the Hercynian forest, the commence- 
ment of which was in our vicinity, in finibus Rauracorum, where they 
are said to have gradually adopted German manners and customs.° 


ney through Asia Minor, when Paul and Barnabas preached at Lystra and Der- 
be, and in the region round about, sis tiv mEotymoor (Acts 14: 6). 

But must the Galatians have known by sight and personally all of whom Paul 
assumes in his Epistle that they knew something ; e. g. James, Cephas, and John? 
Further, the purpose of confirming the brethren did not prohibit labors in behalf 
of those who had not yet heard the word. They even on this journey thought of 
visiting Bithynia and other countries of Asia, and would have done so, had they 
not been forbidden by the Spirit (Acts 16: 6,7). Luke, moreover, clearly dis- 
tinguishes the Galatians from those whose faith was to be confirmed. He com- 
mences speaking of the latter in 15: 41, Aujoyeto . . . Extorngitwy, and con- 
cludes at 16: 5, Av wév exxdnola zornosodyro, and does not begin till afterwards 
to speak of Phrygia and Galatia. 

1 Strabo, L. XII. p. 390. 


2 Hieronym. Proleg. in Ep. ad Galat. L. II. “Unum est quod inferimus . 
Galatas, excepto sermone Greco, quo omnis oriens loquitur, propriam linguam 
eandem habere, quam Treviros, nec referre, si aliqua exinde corruperint, cum et 
Aphri Phenicum linguam nonnulld ex parte mutaverint.” 

3 Taciti Germania, Sect. 28. 

4 Livius L. XXXVIII.c. 16. 


® Julius Cesar, Bell. Gall. L. VI. § 22. Beatus Rhenanus supposes them to 
have dwelt in Wartemburg, in the county of Teck. 
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This happened, we are told by another author, at the time when Bren- 
nus, with an army of Gauls, conquered Rome; their leader to the Her- 
cynian forest was Sigovesus.' ‘This name, again, is so evidently Ger- 
man, that we can hardly think they were at their first settlement an en- 
tirely foreign nation, andonly gradually adopted the peculiarities of our 
forefathers. In fact, they did not remain long. 

Half a century afterward, another Brennus? took a multitude of these 
Tectosages along with him to Thrace, to swell the horde that was a- 
bout to pass into Asia. This great expedition, it would seem, issued 
from Gaul, passed over the Rhine, along the Danube, through Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, and Mesia, and at its entrance into Germany carried 
along with it many ofthe Tectosages. On their arrival in Thrace, Lu- 
tarius took them with him, crossed the Bosphorus, and effected the con- 
quest in Asia Minor of which we have before spoken. 

But, supposing myself able to pursue this investigation further, this 
is not the place for the purpose; particularly as neither the biography 
of the apostle nor this Epistle would be likely to receive any important 
ilustration from it. 

In their new country they became acquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage, and were called Gallo-Greci; they made use of this language 
in public documents and inscriptions, of which there are still some re- 
mains. 

They retained, it appears, their ancestral religion, though they seem 
to have learned from the Phrygians the worship of the magna mater 
detim ; and they likewise deviated from the custom of the Gallic and 
Germanic nations in erecting temples. There were few cities to be 
found among them, with the exception of Ancyra, Tavium, and Pes- 
sinus, which carried on some trade. It was this circumstance, proba- 
bly, which attracted thither those Jewish citizens, who, according to 
Josephus’ account, enjoyed here considerable immunities, the record of 
which was deposited in the temple of Augustus at Ancyra.® 

Although the climate diminished their courage and hardiness,’ still 
they were not effeminate, and not long before the Christian era were so 
far from having lost their former simplicity of manners, that a Roman 
orator, among his encomiums on their king, remnarks particularly that 
he was a very industrious husbandman and grazier.° 

When Paul first came among them, he met with the most cordial re- 
ception and very general adherence (Acts 16: 6. Gal. 4: 13, 14 seq.). 
When, however, on a subsequent visit (Acts 18: 23), he evinced less 
forbearance towards Judaism, and expressed himself with more freedom 
respecting its value, ¢in0evwy (Gal. 4: 16), those Jews residing in the 
country, who had embraced Christianity, hardly waited for his departure 
before they began zealously to uphold the law of Moses. ' 

Certain Jewish Christians, however, who had not long since come 
thither from Jerusalem, seem to have been particularly active in this 


1 {Livius, L. V. c. 34.] 

2 Livius, L. XX XVIII. c. 16. 

3 Joseph. Antiq. L. XVI. c.6. 

4 Florus, Hist. Rom. L. 1. ¢.11. Liv. XXXVII. c. 8. 

5 Cicero, Pro rege Deiotaro: “ Diligentissimns agricola et pecuarius.”’ 
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matter; for the leaders in it extolled the heads of the church at Jeru- 
salem, viz. John, Peter, and James, and boasted of being their disciples, 
drawing disadvantageous comparisons between Paul and them, and 
Paul’s doctrine and their doctrine, as is evident from intimations con- 
tained in the Epistle. And, in fact, the Jewish converts gained the 
ascendancy, and persuaded the Galatians of the indispensableness of the 
whole Jewish ritual to the followers of the Messiah. The Galatians 
permitted themselves to be circumcised, and, indeed, they conformed 
’ to the Jewish religion in its entire extent. Thus all Paul’s aims were 
at once thwarted, his labors rendered in part abortive, and his hopes 
grievously disappointed. 


§ 101. 


He soon learned this, and again urged upon their attention in this 
Epistle the principles he had recently inculcated upon them. Though 
not merely a Jew from Jerusalem, but an angel from heaven, should 
teach any other doctrine than that I have given you, believe him not 
(—1: 10). I am not a disciple of man, receiving my commission 
from Peter, James, or John, but an apostle, taught and endued with au- 
thority from on high, and am in no wise inferior to either of the other 
apostles. I have even rebuked Peter to his face, for his insincerity in 
regard to Judaism (—3: 1). Have you, through Jesus Christ, only be- 
come more fully acquainted with the Jewish law, or have you received 
instruction of a more exalted, spiritual, and efficacious character? Did 
Abraham obtain the promise of the Messiah by the law, which did not 
then exist, or through faith? Has not the law rather brought the 
displeasure of God upon mankind, from which Jesus has ransomed 
us (—3: 23) 7 

The law was but a preparation for Christianity; it was only our 
schoolmaster ; but now we are released from its superintendence; we 
have become of age, and are heirs of God (—4: 8). Further; ye were 
freemen through Christ, and now have returned of your own accord 
to a state of bondage. Christianity is the religion of liberty, the law 
that of bondage, as you may see from an allegorical explanation of the 
story of Hagar and Sarah (—5:). *Judaism, therefore, is no longer suit- 
able for Christians ; labor rather to improve your morals, and to amend 
your minds and hearts. Be on your guard against those who would ca- 
Jumniate me; humble the pride and arrogance of self-conceited wis- 
dom. Henceforth glory in Christ alone. 


§ 102. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Corinth, a large commercial city, between two harbors, one of which 
afforded an entrance to the western and the other to the eastern mari- 
ner, was situated, as it were, in the centre of the civilized world, where 
merchants from every quarter of the globe met and exchanged their ar- 
ticles of traffic. It was also celebrated for the Isthmian games, and the 
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temple of Venus, in which more than a thousand priestesses of that 
goddess ministered to licentiousness under cover of religion! On these 
various accounts there was a constant influx of foreigners of every de- 
scription, who brought the wealth and the vices of all nations to a city 
where the mariner, the merchant, and the soldier, could freely indulge 
those vices for money.” 

This city, for having ill-treated certain Roman envoys, became, with 
all its wealth and treasures of art, the spoil of the Romans, and was 
razed to the ground by Mummius. After remaining a long time unin- 
habited, it was rebuilt by Julius Cesar, and peopled with a Roman 
colony. It soon flourished anew; three of the Cesars busied them- 
selves in increasing its splendor, and~ prosecuting the vast enterprise of 
cutting through the isthmus and uniting both harbors, in order to avoid 
the passage round the promontory of Malea. 

The ancient manners of the city likewise returned. Acrocorinth was 
again the residence of the Isthmian Dione; and a profligate life was 
commonly called a Corinthian life? It was regarded as the most vo- 
luptuous of all cities, and the satirist must have been in jest, when ap- 
parently doubtful whether, in his time, Athens or Corinth merited the 
preference in this respect. In this city Paul was desirous of founding 
a Christian church. He visited it, as we have seen,on his earliest 
journey to Europe, and preached the kingdom of God first to the Jews. 
They were, however, no less indocile here than at Thessalonica. He 
succeeded only in gaining over a few; in particular, two of their chief 
men, Crispus and Sosthenes. The metuentes, however, or Geutiles in- 
clined to Judaism, sincerely attached themselves to him, and seem to 
have been, in the sequel and always, his faithful adherents; while the 
Jews, who gradually multiplied, did what they could to frustrate the 
plans of the apostle. He remained here a year and six months; Tim- 
otheus and Silas were his assistants (Acts 18: 1—19). 

Circumstances having called him away, many, soon after his depar- 
ture, relapsed into their old mode of life, again resorted to the priestess- 
es of Acrocorinth, and conducted generally as they were before wont to 
do. On this account he wrote them an Epistle (1 Cor. 5: 9—12), not 
now extant however, in which he forbade believers to have any inter- 
course with such reprobates. 


§ 103. 


Paul, meanwhile, returned from Jerusalem through Galatia and 
Phrygia to Ephesus, as he had promised. While he abode there, the 


1 Té ce vis’ Agooditns ispiv ov'tw mholovoy vanokey, wore mhsiovs 7} yehlas 
« , dyed 2 a , « 2 r ~ ~ = \ a. 
tegodovidous exéutyto Eraigas, as dveticoar ty Yew nal dvdgss nar yeveixes. Kod 
Ove. tartas ob exodvoyhecro 7) mbhus nod exhovtiero. Strabo, L. VIII. p. 261, or, 
according to Casaubon’s 2d. ed., p. 378. 

2 Strabo, L. XII. p. 385. 

3 Hesych. Lex. xogeridudiew, waorgomedsiy, evagEvely. 
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4 Dio Chrys. Orat. Corinth. T. II. p. 119. Reisk. Katroe mélw ovxsics cow 
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Corinthians gave him still more urgent occasion for admonition. He 
wrote them, therefore, two Epistles, which are still extant. 

The first of them is the only one of all Paul’s Epistles, of the occa- 
sion of which we have any account resting on valid authority. In the 
time of Clement of Rome, the Corinthian church was divided into fac- 
tions; he therefore recalled to their mind the purport and occasion of 
the first Epistle of Paul, as a similar case. Then, also, he says, Paul 
wrote to them because they had formed themselves into parties under 
the name of this or that apostle, of Cephas or of Apoilos,' 

History gives us no further information. In order to get an idea of 
the condition of the Corinthian church, we must éxamine the Epistles 
themselves, and collect and compare the individual facts they present ; 
for, without this preliminary labor, it will be impossible to understand 
these letters aright, and comprehend every part of them.? These vari- 
ous factions into which they were divided, sought to exalt the leaders 
they adopted, and whose doctrines they professed to follow, above every 
one else, tovg Unéy Alay anoorodove (2 Cor. 11: 5. 12: 11), and to de- 
preciate those of their opponents. While some called themselves disci- 
ples of Paul, Cephas, or Apollos, others adopted the imposing name of 
followers of Christ. Probably they proclaimed themselves adherents of 
James, the brother of our Lord, and thought that thus they became dis- 
ciples of Jesus in a stricter sense than the rest. 

We can perceive thatthe main dispute was about the obligatory force 
of Judaism. The supporters of Judaism in Galatia appealed to Ce- 
phas and James, in order to oppose against Paul, who discarded the Jew- 
ish institutions from the Christian system, authority as fully admitted 
as his own. This question divided all these various parties, of which 
we have spoken, into two principal ones. ‘The adherents of, Cephas 
and James were in favour of the law; the friends of Paul adopted his 
opinion. Apollos, too, with his adherents, was ‘always at heart inclined 
to favor Paul, and can have had no hand in any rupture (1 Cor. 16: 12). 

The leaders of the anti-Pauline party, the yevdancorodor, and peto- 
oynuartlouevor e@3 anoorddovg Xovorov, as Paul calls them, who 
pretended to be the assertors and defenders of the doctrines of Cephas 
and James, were, as might be supposed, converted Jews (2 Cor. 1}: 
22), who came from abroad, in all probability from Palestine (éo7ome- 
vot, 2 Cor. 11: 4), and could, therefore, boast of acquaintance with the 
apostles at Jerusalem and familiarity with their tenets. . They were not 
even of the better class of Jews, but such as adhered to the doctrines of 
the Sadducees, and even after becoming Christians, while they were full 
of zeal for the law, they undermined the hopes of the believers, and 
raised doubts concerning the resurrection (1 Cor. 15: 35 seq. Comp. 
Matth. 22: 23); so that Paul was obliged to adduce against them the 


1 Avaldgere tiv Exvotodjy tod woxagiov Haviov. Ti meacov vuiv ev doxy 
evayyshou éyoawer ; En adjteuas mvevuarinas exiotelsy vuiv mol aizod TE, 
xal Knypd, xa Arnoldo, dud 6 noi rote noooxdicss vucs wenorjodo. ° AAW 
7 Medoxdrors Exelyn, HTTOY duagrtiay mpocévEyxey* TeOdEXMInTE yage amootdhoLs, 
nad avg Jsdoxuaouery mag adtois. Clem. I. Ep. ad Cor. c. 47. and Hegesipp. 
apud Euseb. H. E. L. II. ¢. 15. 


2 T have here made use of a work which I regard as the best on this subject : 
Storr, Notitie Hist. Epistolarum Pauli ad Corinth. Tubing. 1788. 4to. 
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testimony of James and Cephas, the teachers whose disciples they pro- 
fessed to be (1 Cor. 15: 5,7). 

_ These Jews, proud of their understanding (1 Cor. 1: 17 seq.), depre- 
ciated the authority of Paul, from interested motives, and extolled their 
own knowledge (1 Cor. 2: 12. 2 Cor. 11: 16, 17). 

 Vehement as the dispute was, the parties did not have separaie pla- 
ces of assembly for instruction and common edification. This very 
ben howencn; was the occasion of many scandalous scenes and disor- 

ers. 

At their love-feasts, love and kindness were never visible. Instead of 
eating in common, and refreshing the poor brethren from the food 
brought with them, every one, as soon as he came, ate what he had, 
without waiting for another, and frequently some feasted immoderately, 
while the needy were hungry (1 Cor. 11: 17 seq.). 

When some were preparing to pray or sing, others raised their voices 
for exhortation, and exercised the gifts of the spirit, Aadsiv yAwoous, 
MEOgGHTELA, EouNnvEla, about the nature of which there has been so 
much dispute of late (1 Cor. 12: 13: 14:). The women, likewise, did 
their part, by questions and interruptions, to carry confusion to its 
height (1 Cor. 14: 34 seq.). 

Thus the internal discipline of the assemblies, and all prospect of 
edification, were at an end; and soon the exterior decency, which had 
been maintained by the members of the society in civil life, was lost. 
Formerly, when disputes arose between believers, they were adjusted 
by umpires from their own number; now, as mutual confidence was 
more and more diminished, they brought their accusations, to the dis- 
grace of Christianity, before the heathen tribunals (1 Cor. 6: 1 seq.). 

As tothe main dispute, viz. about the obligation of Jewish obser- 
vances, it was by no means confined to words and arguments, but each 
party strove to exhibit its peculiar opinion as clearly as possible in its 
conduct. Each by its procedure gave all possible occasion for ill-will 
and complaint on the part of the other. The Jews required circum- 
cision as an indispensable religious rite; the followers of Paul, on the 
other hand, endeavored to create a new foreskin, and to efface all tra- 
ces of circumcision (1 Cor. 7: 18 seq.). 

While those inclined to Judaism observed and defended a distinction 
of meats, the adherents of Paul ate every thing, without distinction, 
which was sold in the shambles, and even the meats which had been 


1 Many of the disorders reproved by Paul could not have taken place, had they, 
as has been inferred by some from the expression in 1 Cor. 1: 2, & aavti rémw 
avt@ TE xal 1”, possessed separate places of assembling. The interpretation 
I have given of this passage is disapproved by Bertholdt (inl. Th. VI. § 719. 
p. 3331), and justly. But neither am I satisfied with his, for many reasons, 
which cannot be detailed here. Perhaps the following explanation is less objec- 
tionable. The apostle wishes grace and peace from God to the members of the 
Corinthian church, év 2a) rémw, wherever they might be; & tézw avru, at 
Corinth and in its vicinity, and éy comw jor, i. e. with me. For there were 
several with Paul, besides those who were about to return (16:17), viz. Sosthe- 
nes (1: 1), Apollos (16: 12), probably those of the house of Chloe (1: 11), and 
others. The d&dedqod (16: 20), were not either Asiatics or Ephesians, as the sal- 
utations of these occur before (16: 18, 19), but no doubt Corinthians, who had left 
the scene of these disorders and betaken themselves to Paul. 
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Nor was this enough; they made no scruple to be present them- 
selves at the sacrificial feasts. Sometimes they even participated in 
scandalous transactions which occurred at these feasts, and inconsider- 
ately plunged themselves into gross misdemeanors (1 Cor. 10: 20, 21. 
8: 10 seq.). 

According to Jewish custom, the women were to be veiled in the 
synagogues and public assemblies. This usage of the synagogues the 
anti-Jews discarded (2 Cor. 11: 5, 6, 10 seq.), and in this point followed 
the practice of the Gentiles. 

In opposition to Judaism, which considered offspring by matrimony 
as a special blessing from God, some imposed upon themselves a life of 
celibacy, which they justified by Paul’s example (1 Cor. 7: 7, 8), and 
recommended to others (1 Cor. 7: 1 seq. 25). Some even went so far 
as to resolve on perpetual continence in the married state (1 Cor. 7: 
3—5). 

In what manner the supporters of Judaism went astray in their zeal 
to give offence to their opponents, we have no information; with the 
exception of a single case, in which they were unrivalled. They even 
defended the Jewish casuistical indulgences to proselytes, and (a 
thing of which the Pauline party is acquitted, 2 Cor. 2: 11) allowed a 
Gentile, who conformed to Judaism while professing Chistianity, to 
marry his step-mother. For, according tothe ancient doctrine, whosoev- 
er embraced Judaism was considered as a new-born child, \%3n2W 73 
4>12W jOp>, and all his previous connexions were looked upon as 
null. . His mother, father, brethren, and sisters, were not now related 
to him.! In such a case his previous connexions by marriage were no 
longer at all regarded, and improprieties, founded on principle, were the 
consequence. 


§ 104. 


Chloe, a believer at Corinth, gave the apostle the first news of these 
dissensions (1 Cor. 1: 11). Some information he gained from others, 
axovetat (1 Cor. 5:1). At last the Corinthians themselves sent a depu- 
tation, of which it would seem Apollos and Sosthenes were members (1 
Cor. 1: 1. 16: 12), with a letter to the apostle. He not only replied to 
this, but took notice of the preceding accounts which he had received. 
When he composed his reply, he was still at Ephesus, where he-intend- 
ed to remain till Pentecost (16: 8). It was, therefore, written about the 
close of his residence in this city, in the beginning of the fourth year of 
Nero. The Corinthians probably received his letter at the time of the 
passover, to which reference is had in the finely conceived metaphor in 
W@orrono: 

But we are not permitted undisputed possession of this passage, which 
is such a definite designation of time. Is not this, it is said, totally mis- 
taking an allegory of the apostle, which merely contains an injunction 
to be blameless and manifest devout reverence towards God? It is 
true, that if there were only the words, “ Know ye not that a little leaven 


hes Jo. Selden, De successionibus ad leges Ebreorum. c. 26. “ 191. Elzevir. 
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leaveneth the whole lump? purge out, therefore, the old Jeaven,” the 
figure might, as in Gal. 5: 9, contain no specific reference, and be only 
an allusion to purity in general. But the apostle here contracts the cir- 
cle of bis figure, and mentions the passover: ‘‘ for Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us.” How happened Paul, in speaking of excommuni- 
cation, to select the figure of the passover, unless the excommunication 
were to take place atthat time? Ifit were to take place at Pentecost, 
or any other time, the figure would have had no occasion or pertinency. 
Paul then proceeds: wove éograsoper, “so that we may keep the feast, 
not with old leaven,” etc. The word éoovacecv cannot mean here, de- 
voutly to serve God. he subject is not the reformation of believers, 
or a change toa more virtuous life; but the purification of the church 
by the expulsion of an unworthy member. Hence the proposed general 
interpretation, is entirely aside from the purpose of the writer, and we 
are restricted tothe more particular one: that you may keep this feast 
as a purified church, free from the intrusion of a wicked participant. 

Paul intrusted the Epistle, it would seem, to some of the society 
who were going home (16: 15—19), viz. Stephanus, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus; while Apollos and Sosthenes abode still at Ephesus (16: 12. 
comp. with 1: 1). For it was not only proper, but necessary, to deliver 
to the deputies the evidence that their mission had been accomplished, 
to carry to those who had sent them. 

At the same time, and as it is easy to see, in company with them, 
Timothy went to Corinth, as a deputy on the part of the apostle ; for so 
the dignity of ecclesiastical affairs demanded (Acts 15: 27). It was his 
duty to promote the effect of the Epistle by word of mouth, and, when- 
ever there was any doubt as to its meaning, to explain and solve it, in 
accordance with the apostle’s sentiments. So much of his business is 
stated in the Epistle itself (4: 16, 17). 

The time at which Timothy set out may be inferred from the fact 
that he was expected back again at Ephesus on the feast of Pentecost 
(1 Cor. 16: 8—12). According to this injunction, he must have set 
out as soon as practicable after winter had broken up. If he went 
the whole distance by sea, he may have embarked about the spring 
equinox ; for mariners commenced their long voyages at the equinoctium 
vernum.!| The number of days consumed in going from Ephesus to 
Athens may be inferred from a journey of Cicero’s, which was rather 
dilatory. He set out from Ephesus on the first of October, and arrived 
at Athens on the fourteenth.2 His brother Quintus accomplished the 
same voyage in precisely the same time.? Taking these voyages as a 
standard, and allowing a day or two forthe passage from Athens to Cor- 
inth, Timotheus arrived at the latter place sometime during the first 
week in April. : 

Let us suppose, however, that he thought it more advisable to take 
the land route to T'roas, and then through Macedonia, in order to 
abridge his voyage by sea. We know that, with extraordinary expedi- 


1 Liv. L. XXXVII.c. 9. 

2 Cic. ad Attic. Ep. L. VI. Ep. 8 and 9. 

3 Ad. Attic. Ep. L. IIL. Ep. 9. where “ valde fuit ei properandum”’ of course 
refers to what follows, ‘ne quid absens,’ etc. 
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tion, the distance from Amphissa to Amphipolis could be passed over in 
six days.!. Although Timothy would not want aid and means of expedi- 
tion among the churches of Macedonia, we will not assume any thing ex- 
traordinary ; and, in order that we may proceed safely, we will derive our 
estimate of the European journey from two passages in the (so-called) 
Itinerary of Antoninus. One passage contains an account of the dis- 
tance from Athens to Thessalonica.2 From Athens to Oropus are 
thirteen Roman miles; from thence to Thebes, forty-four; to Chalcis, 
thirty-six ; to Opus, twenty-four ; to Demetrias, forty-eight; to Larissa, 
fourteen; to Dios, forty-four; to Berawa, twenty-four; to Thessalonica, 
seventeen. In all, two hundred and sixty-four. The other states the 
distance from Thessalonica to Neapolis.2 From Thessalonica to Mel- 
lisurgis, twenty-seven ; from thence to Apollonia, twenty ; to Amphipo- 
lis, seventeen ; to Philippi, thirty ; to Neapolis, thirty-three. In all, one 
hundred and twenty-seven. Both distances together amount to three 
hundred and ninety-one Roman miles. Reducing them to German 
miles, taking according to the usual reckoning five Roman to one Ger- 
man mile, we have seventy-eight of our miles, or one hundred and fifty- 
six hours, i. e. fifteen or sixteen days’ journeys. Ifwe add two days for 
the distance from Athens to Corinth, and four days of rest, we shall have 
twenty-two days. For the passage across from Troas’ we will take, ac- 
cording to Acts 20: 6, five days, although on another occasion Paul 
(Acts 16: 11), seems to have accomplished this journey in two days; 
for the distance from Troas to Ephesus we will take as much time as 
Paul required to go to Miletus, viz. four days. Thus the whole amount 
is thirty-one days. Hence, if he left Ephesus at the beginning of 
March, he arrived at Corinth sometime in the first week of April. 
Whichsoever route, then, he chose, he reached the place of his destina- 
tion before Easter. 


§ 105. 


The Epistie relates principally to the faults of the adherents of Paul, 
and would seem to have been intended only for them. They had them- 
selves written to the apostle, and acknowledged his authority. He 
therefore occupies himself almost entirely with the faults of the anti- 
Jewish party, nearly neglecting to say any thing of those of the party in- 
clined to Judaism. 

The Epistle may be divided into three sections. The first relates to 
what he had learned by the messages from Chloe; the second to what 
he had heard from other sources; and the last to what had been writ- 
ten to him by the Corinthians themselves. 

With reference to the information he had received from Chloe (1: 
11), he exhorts them to unity, and thanks God that he himself had giv- 
en no occasion for the formation of parties. He avers that though 


1 Liv. L. XXXVII. c.17. L. XLIV. c. 45. 

2 Vet. Rom. Itiner. sive Antonini Itinerarium etc. Ed. Wesseling. p- 
326—323. 

3 P, 320—21. Xerxes fled from Salamis across the Hellespont in less than 
thirty days (Cor. Nep. in Themist. c. 5),and Agesilaus with an army reached 
Beotia across the Hellespont in the same time (Idem, in Agesil. c.4). 
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he had indeed preached without the arts of oratory or any parade 
of learning, he had declared the unadulterated truth of God. Paul 
and Apollos (and the same is understood of other heads of parties) are 
alike only servants of God and of the Gospel, each of whom will receive 
his reward according to his desert; and, if preference is due to any, it 
rather belongs to the first messengers of the faith than to subsequent 
teachers. 

With reference to what he had learned from other sources (5: 1), he 
enjoins upon them not to tolerate abominable incest, but to deliver over 
the transgressor to Satan (—5: 9). They are toshun those in the church 
who are licentious and immoral, never to bring their controversies before 
heathen tribunals (—6: 11), and to walk worthy of the interest which 
they have in Christ (—7: 1). 

He then replies to the letter (7: 1). He cannot approve of the conti- 
nence of married persons ; nor of one party’s separating from the other on 
the pretext of unbelief. Single persons, who cannot contain themselves, 
should marry (—7: 18). Those who have been circumcised should use@ 
no art to create a foreskin anew; and, in general, each one should be 
content with his condition (—7: 25). 

To single persons his advice is that they should remain single; not 
because it is sinful to marry; on the contrary, it is even well to do so; 
but times will come when it may be desirable for one to live indepen- 
dent, that he may not be drawn away by his connexions into infidelity to 
religion (—8:). 

It is true that an idol is nothing, and that there is no difference be- 
tween meats offered in sacrifice and other meats; but, if a weak brother 
be offended, his weakness should be respected; and none should by 
any means be present at the feasts in the temples (—9: 1). 

Here the apostle digresses, and asserts the purity of his purposes and 
his doctrine, appealing to his disinterestedness, which entirely acquit- 
ted him of views of private advantage. His reward and consideration 
were God and Christ (—9: 27). 

He then makes a transition again to idolatry, draws attention to the 
example of the fathers, and to the incompatibility of idolatry with Chris- 
tianity (—10: 23), and recommends anew a scrupulous regard to the con- 
science of a weak brother (—11:). 

He tells them that, for the sake of propriety in religious worship, the 
women should be covered in their assemblies, and be silent (—11: 17). 

The Lord’s supper is a memorial of our Lord’s death; every one 
should therefore partake of it with a conscience void of offence (L1: 
17—12:). 

ia should use the gifts of the Spirit for the edification of all; 
for they were not given for individuals, but for the advantage of all. 
All form but one body, of which each is a member, and every member 
should conduce to the benefit of the whole body. These gifts, howev- 
er, are to be esteemed as nothing in comparison with the law of love 
and peace (—14:). ay 

In regard to the resurrection, he says he has informed them distinct- 
ly that Jesus rose from the dead, tHat he appeared to James and Cephas, 
and to more than five hundred brethren at once, and lastly to him also; 
and declares that Jesus will raise all to glory or shame, according to 
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their deserts (—16:). Finally, he enjoins it upon them to make a char- 
itable collection among themselves for their indigent brethren in Pal- 
estine. 


§ 106. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Paul abode some time longer at Ephesus, but sent Timotheus and 
Erastus through Macedonia to Corinth (Acts 19: 22. 1 Cor. 16: 10). 
Thither, likewise, he sent Titus, who was commissioned to observe the 
impression and effect produced by the apostle’s letter, and to give him 
information which might direct his future measures (2 Cor. 2: 18. 7:6— 
16), and likewise to superintend the collection for the poor (8: 6). 
* When Paul -departed from Ephesus to go through Macedonia and 
Achaia, he expected to find Titus at Troas, returning from his com- 
mission {2 Cor. 2:18). He did not meet: with him, however, till he 
reached Macedonia (7: 5), where he obtained from him joyful news as 
to the success of his Epistle and of the measures he had taken (7:7, 
8, 9). f 

Tt was, however, in general, only those of Paul’s party, who appeared 
repentant, submissive, and ready to amend; the Judaizing party, on the 
contrary, enly sought to discover in his Epistle materials for a new at- 
tack upon his character. 

The apostle had several times, particularly in this Epistle, promised 
to visit them (1 Cor. 4: 19, 20, 21. 16: 4 seq.), and had not yet fulfilled 
his promise. They therefore charged him with fickleness and an un- 
stable disposition, and took occasion thence to cast suspicion upon his 
doctrines (2 Cor. 1: 15—2:), and to accuse him of obscurity and indefi- 
niteness in his teaching (—4: 7). ; 

Moreover, as the Jetter was replete with earnestness, severity, and en- 
ergy, they instituted a comparison of it with his procedure in other cir- 
cumstances, and observed that it was true he had courage to make use 
of such language, when he was at a distance, and was not looking peo- 
ple in the face, bat in other circumstances he was much more complai- 
sant, and was content to use a more indulgent tone (2 Cor. 10: 9, 10). 

Paul, in order to show the disinterested rectitude of his preaching and 
doctrines, had reminded the Corinthians, that he had in no instance 
sought his own advantage, had even refused the wages which were his 
due, and had endured the toils of instruction and encountered danger 
and persecution only from a sense of duty and for the cause of Jesus (I 
Cor. 9: 9seq.). This was in truth an overwhelming argument, and his 
adversaries could not suffer its validity to continue unimpaired. In or- 
der to invalidate it, it would seem, they, likewise, wholly renounced 
wages or remuneration, that they might in this respect be on equal 
terms withthe messenger of truth (2 Cor. IL: 12, 18, 14). Moreover, 
the collections for the poor afforded them a pretext for attacking his 
disinterestedness ; particularly the collection which had been requested 
in his Epistle, which was now going forward under the direction of 
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‘Fitus. They declared that this was the way in which he always plun- 


dered one church, in order for a time to appear disinterested in another 
(2 Cor. 11: 7 seq. 12: 15—17). 


§ 107. 


All this Paul learned from Titus, whom he met in Macedonia (2 Cor. 
7: 5). In order to prevent the occurrence of any unpleasant scenes on 
his arrival at Corinth, to the prejudice of his success and authority, he 
resolved to refute these slanders, to confirm the declarations he had al- 
ready made, and to prepare their minds more thoroughly for his coming. 
He therefore sent them a second Epistle, which, as Timothy was with 
kim (2 Cor. 1: 1), was probably written in Macedonia, in the fourth 
year of Nero’s reign. 

He first mentions his sufferings, and particularly his late perils in Asia 
(—1: 12). He then speaks of his repeated purpose of coming to them 
through Macedonia, which purpose remained always unaltered, al- 
though he had been obliged to delay its execution out of tenderness to 
them, and partly, also, that he might not come sorrowing, but with joy. 
He forgives the individual who had most grieved him, and wishes him to 
be again received in love (—2: 12). He then touches upon thé state of 
his mind at Troas, and speaks of the consolations afforded him by God 
on account of the sincerity of his intentions (—2:). He needs no let- 
ters of recommendation to them; their sentiments and the ministry to 
which God had called him are his recommendation; not a Mosaic min- 
istry, but one which was spiritual and far more exalted; on which ac- 
count he preaches with plainness, and none find his doctrine obscure 
but those who shut their eyes against the light (—4: 7). He is indeed 
aman, as he deeply feels from the troubles which encompass him, 
which, however, he can endure, being supported by the hopes of a fu- 
ture life (—5: 11). His conscience acquits him; he had conducted 
towards them in Jove; and, as Christ by his death had reconciled the 
world to God, he had always kept in mind that he was an ambassador 
for the purpose of reconciliation, and in all things he had approved 
himself a servant of God. (—6:11). Here he inserts a warning against 
idolatry (—7: 2). 

He then makes a transition to Titus, and the consolation which he 
had brought him. He now laments that he had caused them sorrow ; 
still, the result has been a joyful one (—7: 16). ‘The Macedonians had 
outstripped them in the work of benevolence ; he hopes they will not re- 
main behind-hand; wherefore he sends Titus to them with two very 
estimable companions. He doubts not their readiness to relieve the 
necessities of their poorer brethren(—I0:), 

In the tenth chapter, he recurs to his own justification, and defends 
himself against the charges of his enemies ; viz. that Paul, when pres- 
ent, was indulgent, and had courage to be severe only when he was at 
a distance ; that, though he took no stated recompense, he yet collected 
money inthe churches. He then draws a parallel between himself, in 
his apostolic office, and these false teachers, which he pursues with 
much spirit as far 12: 19. He even fears, he continues, (1. e. from this 
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quarter) scandalous conduct, which, however unwillingly, he must treat 
with severity. He concludes with the customary salutations. 

Such are the mere skeletons of these two masterly compositions. If, 
bringing before our minds the situation in which they were composed, 
we attentively examine their contents, we are compelled to admire both 
the wisdom of their general plan and the management of particular 
points. Wecan do no otherwise than honour such prudence, love such 
good-will, and observe with pleasure every manifestation of his feelings, 
the dignity in reproof, the propriety in entreaty, the just proportion of 
praise and encouragement, the changes in his emotions, the transition 
from severity to sympathy and from rebuke to commiseration, from 
an affectionate manner to an energetic and terrible tone, and, in par- 
ticular, the knowledge of human nature and the prudence in managing 
difficult matters, which are displayed in their contents. 


§ 108. 


In order to’ justify the opinion as to the character of these Epistles 
which I have formed from the examination I have made, I must not leave 
them without defending the second from some unmerited charges. It 
has been pretended that it wants methodical arrangement, a regular 
course of thought, and proper connexion. Hence some, as is generally 
the case, have taken a step further, and attempted to get rid of particu- 
lar parts of the Epistle, as not consistent with the idea they had adopt- 
ed in regard to the extent of its plan, and as having been added subse- 
quently.'|. The introduction is occupied with the apostle’s personal for- 
tunes, purposes, feelings, and wishes, as far as the third chapter. The 
remainder divides itself into three parts, together with a conclusion. 

In the first part, he declares himself to be a minister of the New 
Testament, in which character he exercises a évaxovia of a spiritual 
nature, far more exalted than the Mosaic; not with craft and wily ob- 
scurity, but for the purpose of enlightening men, according to the light 
which is revealed by Jesus Christ (—4: 7). Yet he bears about this 
treasure in an earthen vessel ; he is a man, pursuing this his calling un- 
der every species of human suffering, only enjoying the x/ozcg that, 
when he shall have left this earthy tabernacle, areward awaits him in a 
better mansion (—5: 11). From reverence for God, and in accordance 
with the example of Jesus Christ, who died for all to reconcile them to 
God, he has taken upon himself a dvazov/a zxaraddayyc, a ministry of 
reconciliation (—6:), a d¢axovia without reproach, which he prosecutes 
with constancy under all afflictions, as the dvaxovos of God (—6: 11). 
All that he here says of the dignity of his calling, with reference to his 
Judaizing opponents and their reproaches, of his ministry of reconcilia- 
tion and justification, its troubles and rewards, constitutes one section, 
in which the thought, though interrupted by parentheses according to 
Paul’s custom, always recurs to his 0cexoviz. ‘The first important di- 
gression is 6: 11—7: 2, the warning against idolatry. 

After this, he makes a transition to Titus, the consolation which he 


1 All the literature of this subject will be found completely presented, as usu- 
al, in Bertholdt’s “ Kinleit. in die Schriften des N. T.”” Th. 6. § 727. Some aca- 
demic writings which he cites, | have unfortunately never seen. 
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brought him, the effects of his Epistle, which he describes ; then speaks 
of the collection ; of the good example set by the Macedonians; then 
of a second commission as to this matter undertaken by Titus, and sub- 
joins an exhortation, which he acknowledges is indeed superfluous 
(—9: 15). This section begins with a mention of Titus, is connected 
with what is said in relation to him, recurs to him again at last, and 
forms a second coherent whole, the occasion of which was the collec- 
tion enjoined in the Ist Ep. 16: 1—6. It was not written any later 
than what precedes, viz. a short time after the apostle’s meeting with 
Titus (7: 6— 138). 

But least of all could we dispense with the third part, the refutation 
of the accusations of his enemies, which he commences with the tenth 
chapter. The adherents of Paul and Apollos had yielded to reason, 
but those who called themselves by the name of Christ, menovOdreg 
éavtoug tou Xocorou étvee (10: 7), had vented reproaches in regard to 
the severity of the Epistle, the collections of money, and the unfulfilled 
promises. They were to be disarmed, humbled, and deprived of power 
to do injury, before Paul could appear at Corinth. This part, the most 
essential to the preservation of his dignity, proceeds in so natural a man- 
ner throughout, that nothing can be objected against its unity. All in 
the section is apposite to his purpose, and a part of it (as e.g. 11: 13— 
12: 1) is masterly, 7a guibus maxime, to use Cicero’s expression, exul- 
tat oratio. 

What can be said in depreciation of this plan? The first part is the 
general justification of Paul, drawn from the nature of his office, the 
manner in which he exercised it, and his constant struggle with every 
species of suffering, for which no temporal advantage could indemnify 
him. The second part relates to the news brought by Titus, and the 
collection for the poor which was under his management. ‘The third 
part consists of a special justification of himself in regard to particular 
charges, and the complete humiliation of his remaining enemies. 
What isthere in all this that is superfluous, and what that is deficient ? 
How can want of order and connexion be alleged, when there is but a 
single important digression, and that occurs between the first and the 
second parts ? 

Is it meant that there ought to have been no breaks, though the sub- 
jects to be treated were various and consequently the discussion was 
naturally divided into several heads? Is it not evidence of judg- 
ment, that the second part is inserted between the general and special 
justification of himself, lest, if the same subject were pursued to great 
length, it should become tedious? And ought not the part which was 
most eloquent, and most important to his purpose, to be at the close, in 
order to consummate the general impression? Had the second part been 
appended to this, it would have been even tame and inoperative, after 
such a lofty effort. ; 

Still it is objected, that the tone of the first part is very different from 
that of the third; the former is mild, affectionate, and cordial, while the 
latter is severe, vehement, and reckless. But who would divide the 
oration of Demosthenes Pro corond into two pieces, because in his 
general defence, calmness and circumspection predominate, while, on 
the other hand, in abashing and scourging his accuser, in the parallel 
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between himself and Auschines, words of bitter and taunting import fall 
like a thunder-shower, in impetuous effusions? There is no species of 
discourse which does not admit of a rise; and is it possible that in such 
discourse as this, the language should flow on as softly and smoothly as 
in the quiet statement of an argument? What philologist would require 
that Paul should no-where rise in the style of his discourse, under pen- 
_alty of having that part of it abstracted from the rest ? 

All that can be said with any colour of reason is, that in the first few 
chapters the points treated of are not always kept distinct, the cause of 
which has been properly looked for in the apostle’s deep emotion.! 


§ 109. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


Paul went from Ephesus to Macedonia, leaving Timothy behind him 
(1 Tim. 1: 3); and soon after wrote this Epistle. The apostle was at 
Ephesus twice ; on which occasion did this occur? 

After his first visit to this city (Acts 18: 19—23), he went to Jerusa- 
lem, and the departure to Macedonia mentioned in this Epistle cannot 
have taken place then. 

The other visit to Ephesus is related in Acts 19: 1—-41. After a long 
residence here, he was obliged to leave the city on account of an uproar, 
and then departed to go into Macedonia (Acts 20: 1 seq.). The Epistle 
was written on this occasion, between the first and the second to the 
Corinthians. 

‘I'o suppose, for the purpose of this Epistle, a later visit of the apostle 
to Ephesus, in addition to the two mentioned in the Acts, one undertaken, 
perhaps, after his imprisonment at Rome, is forbidden by. the circum- 
stances. Among other things lying at the foundation of this Epistle, is 
the fact, that the teachers and elders of the church, who should conduct its 
affairs, had not yet been appointed. Now,a few months after, when 
Paul returned to Asia from his Macedonian journey, this had been done ; 
as he sent for the elders from Ephesus to Miletus, that he might see 
them in their new calling, and represent and enforce the duties of the 
office they had assumed (Acts 20: 17—28 seq.). The Epistle must, 
therefore, have preceded this occurrence. 

Well-founded and entirely correct as all this is, there is still an appa- 
rent difficulty inthe way. Before Paul went from Ephesus to Macedo- 
nia, he sent thither Timothy and Erastus (Acts 19: 22); now how could 
Timothy have remained behind at Ephesus ? 

He sent Titus to Corinth, also; and yet, though he was commis- 
sioned to remark the conduct of the church and the effect of his Epis- 
tle, and to make arrangements in regard to the collection (§ 106), 
he expected to meet him again at Troas (2 Cor. 2: 12). Much more 
easily could Timothy, who had no commission to detain him (¢ 104), 
have reached Paul before his departure, as directed (1 Cor. 16: 11). 


! Eichhorn, Hinl. in das N. T. I]Id Bd. 1st Halfte, § 225. 
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But the difficulty, it may be said, lies in the fact, that though the apos- 
tle had determined to remain at Ephesus till Pentecost (1 Cor. 16:8), he 
was unexpectedly compelled by an uproar to leave the city sooner (Acts 
19: 23seq.). Supposing that he was expelled before Pentecost, it can be 
proved that Timothy might have arrived before that time. If he pre- 
ferred a voyage, as the favorable season of the year would lead us to sup- 
pose, he was only sixteen days in returning (§ 104). Now supposing him 
to have set out on the third day after the passover, from which day the 
fifty days to Pentecost were reckoned, he arrived at Ephesus thirty-four 
days before Pentecost. If he decided to go round by way of Macedonia 
and Troas, he arrived at Ephesus in thirty-one days, nineteen before Pen- 
tecost. In either case he must have arrived a considerable time before 
the feast. Now who can prove that he notwithstanding arrived too late? 
On the contrary, we see that Paul did not meet with him at Troas, or 
in Macedonia. It was only Titus whom he encountered on his route; 
and concerning this meeting he repeatedly expresses his joy in the sec- 
ond Epistle to the Corinthians, without making even the most distant 
allusion to such a happy meeting with Timothy. Nor was the apostle 
expelled from Ephesus so much earlier than it was his intention to leave 
the city, that Timothy could not have found him there when he arrived. 
There was so little difference in point of time, that, notwithstanding 
this occurrence, he counted upon finding Titus at Troas, the place 
which he had appointed (2 Cor. 2:12). If, now, the difference of time 
was not so great as to force him to renounce the idea of meeting Titus 
at the place appointed, it must have been trifling; it cannot by any 
means have amounted to nineteen days, which time must have remain- 
ed before Pentecost, after Timothy’s arrival at Ephesus, even if he took 
the most circuitous way thither. 

Paul, therefore, might have left him in this city, when he was com- 
pelled to save himself by flight, and have given him the commissions 
which the Epistle contains. As soon as they were executed, however, 
Timothy sought the apostle, with whom we find him soon after, when 
the second Epistle to the Corinthians was written (2 Cor. 1: 1). 

The Epistle to Titus,as we have said, was written on Paul’s first 
arrival. at Ephesus; and this, which bears so much resemblance to it, 
was written after his expulsion from Ephesus, three years and some 
weeks later than the former. 


§ 110. 


But, it is objected, can Timothy so soon have left the place assigned 
him’? Would he venture to do so without being called away? For, 
supposing that every thing else which the Epistle required had been ac- 
complished, he was appointed further to watch the false teachers. 
True; but let us be careful not to give the expression nagayysiys (1 
Tim. 1: 8), “that thou mightest charge some that they teach no other 
doctrine” etc., a more extensive sense than belongs to it. Besides, he 
is directed not to engage in any discussions with them (4: 7). 

Be this as it may, when the question is asked, Could Timothy have 
left his station so soon ? we may ask in return, Could he remain any 
longer with safety? Paul’s life was in danger when he left Ephesus 
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(2 Cor. 1: 8, 9), and Timothy was his accomplice in every thing charg- 
ed against him (Acts 19: 24—41:). Now, if the apostle’s enemies had 
discovered that he was in the city, as they must have done soon, was it 
possible for him to remain any longer? And if this was not advisable, 
what else should we expect him to do, but to make all the arrangements 
that time permitted, and then hasten to the apostle, with whom we soon 
find him. a 

But, supposing him to have finished his business at Ephesus, can he 
have had time to reach Paul in Macedonia? Paul had determined, as 
we must repeat once more, to remain at Ephesus till Pentecost (1 Cor. 
16: 21); but was driven from the city before that time, and departed 
by way of Macedonia to Greece (Acts 20: 1,2). Here he resided for 
some time. He departed thence on the arrival of spring; and it was 
Easter before he reached Asia again (Acts 20: 6). The whole period 
of his absence from Asia, therefore, was from Pentecost to Kaster, 1. e. 
one year lacking fifty days, or, in other words, something more than ten 
months. Three months of this time he abode in Greece (Acts 20: 3), 
viz. the winter months; for when the season began to be favorable he 
set out on his return, and at Easter had arrived again at Philippi (Acts 
20: 6). Thus Paul’s journey from Ephesus to Greece, where he passed 
the winter (u7jvasg roeis, which were probably November. December, 
and January), consumed all the time from Pentecost to November, i. e. 
four whole months ; leaving outof the account the time by which his de- 
parture from Ephesus preceded Pentecost, the period at which he in- 
tended to leave the city. 

Hence, if Timothy staid two months at Ephesus, he would have, 
leaving out of account the supernumerary days, two months still remain- 
ing, to overtake the apostle in Macedonia. If, however, on account of 
impending danger, he did not think himself safe in Ephesus so long, his 
journey to Macedonia gains all that is to be subtracted from his stay in 
Ephesus. ‘The whole matter is so plain, that we cannot comprehend 
the calculation which has recently been made the basis of a contrary 
opinion.) 

The Epistle to Timothy must have been one of the first cares of the 
apostle ; for otherwise it was to be feared that the directions according 
to which Timothy was to proceed would not reach him till after his busi- 
ness was finished. It was written, therefore, about the time of Pente- 
cost, in the fourth year of Nero, or the fifty-ninth of the Christian era. 


§ 11. 


Ephesus, where Timothy was to act as the apostle’s deputy, was the 
capital of the province of Asia, and, from its happy position, the largest 
and most important commercial place within the Taurus; and, at the 
time when Christianity took its rise, it was daily becoming more and more 
celebrated.? All the splendor of its other structures was cast into the 
shade by the temple of Diana, reckoned by the ancients among the 


1 Eichhorn, Einl. in das N. T. IId Bd. 1st Halfte, § 248, p. 342, 343. 


2 Strabo L. XIV. Ed. 1ma Casaub. p. 441. and 2da Casaub. p..642. Seneca, 
Epist. CII. “ Ephesum aut Alexandriam, aut si quod est etiamnum frequentius 
incolis, latius tectis solum.” 
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wonders of the world. Wealth, not to mention other causes, occasioned 
luxury and effeminacy. In the days of Nero this city 1s described as 
not only voluptuous but arrogant; so that the overbearing manners of 
its inhabitants did not correspond with their refinement in other respects.! 
A propensity to nice and studied attire, and a love for trinkets and fine- 
ry, are represented as traits of character not exclusively confined to the 
female sex. 

The Jewish Christians, who inhabited the city, did not exhibit much 
good-will towards Paul, during his residence in it; and the other be- 
lievers adhered a long time to magical doctrines and arts (Acts 19: 8, 18, 
19). Besides these faults, it appears from other sources that the people 
of these regions were far from being so strict in regard to the duties of 
the marriage state, even after adopting Christianity, as Christianity re- 
quired (Eph. 5: 22—33. Coloss. 3: 18—21). In particular, however, as 
the apostle’s preaching inculcated such benevolent principles, and pro- 
claimed with such distinctness the equality of all men in the sight of 
God and Christ, pretensions were set up by an indolent class of men, 
which it was necessary to restrain. For the slaves were too prone to 
extend these principles of equality and brotherhood in the sight of God, 
to the service of their masters and the common affairs of life, and main- 
tained in their hearts a moral bellum servile (Eph. 6: 5—10. Coloss. 3: 
22—A: 2). 

Such was pretty nearly the state of things at Ephesus, when Paul was 
unexpectedly compelled to leave the city in haste. It is natural to sup- 
pose, therefore, that the arrangements which were necessary in case of 
his departure had not yet been made. He had hitherto directed the 
whole course of affairs himself, without having yet, to judge from his let- 
ter, appointed persons to perform thenceforward the functions of the 
ministry and administer the concerns of the church. Still he does not 
commit their appointment to Timothy, but merely gives him superin- 
tendence of their election, and communicates directions to guide them 
in discharging their duties. 


§ 112. 


With reference to this state of things, which we have thus imperfect- 
ly described, we find in the Epistle an excellent arrangement and an 
orderly succession in regard to the subjects discussed. ‘The intro- 
duction is as follows: Warn against heretical fables; and, likewise, in 
regard to the law, which rightly understood is indeed good, but, ac- 
cording to our doctrine, was made only for the wicked, of the number 
of whom I also was, until I was saved by Christianity, as all sinners 
must be.—And now the first of his religious directions is prayer ; in re- 
gard to which on behalf of heathen magistrates, scruples existed among 
those lately converted from Judaism (2: 1—9). He then states, after a 
short rebuke of female vanity, the part which women should act in the 
affairs of the church (2: 9—15), and enumerates the qualifications which 
were to be possessed by persons who should obtain the office of the 


1 Philostrat. in Vit. Apoll. Tyan. L. VIII. c. 3. L.1V.c. 1. 
2 Atheneus, Deipnos. L. XII. c. 29. Schweigh. 
68 
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ministry or any ecclesiastical superintendence, by elders, deacons, and 
deaconesses (—3: 14). He then passes, after a concise statement of 
the orthodox doctrine in regard to the person of Christ (3: 14—4: 1), 
to false tenets, and points out the doctrines which he is to inculcate 
in opposition to them (—4: 12). Herewith he connects counsels relat- 
ing to Timothy himself (—5:), describes the deportment due to those 
who should be appointed elders, the proper conduct towards widows, 
and the measures which should be pursued in regard to them (—5: 17). 
He then speaks of the wages of the elders, of the method of procedure 
when complaints should be brought against them, and of circumspec- 
tion in ordaining them (—5: 22). Then, after a digression extending to 
6: 1, he admonishes the slaves; and, finally, subjoins exhortations to ‘Tim- 
othy himself, and particular warnings and advice for believers generally. 


§ 113. 


This Epistle has recently met with a distinguished opponent, who 
flatly denies that it was written by the apostle, and attributes it to some 
unknown author.' Several of his arguments, as e.g. that Timothy, a 
short time after he is said to have received this pretended letter of the 
apostle containing commissions of so difficult a character, is found a- 
gain at Paul’s side, and another, which this learned man thinks he finds 
in the evident want of order and connexion (p. 152 seq.), we have 
already obviated; there are several others, however, which we will now 
take into consideration. 

The language, says this opponent of the Epistle, is not Paul’s. To 
prove this, he collects (from the beginning to p. 76) expressions which 
do not occur in either of the other Episties of Paul, or at least not in 
the same sense. But it is so, more or less, in regard to other Epistles, 
likewise ; nor do I know how it can be required of Paul that he should not 
in any one of his Epistles use words which he has not already used in 
some other, or should exhaust his whole stock of expressions in every one 
of them. Still, some of the expressions are at least New-Testament ex- 
pressions ; as e, g. vouodiduoxahos, npEosuréytov, KonLdos, MEioyos, 
anwteiodat thy note, tov hoyov, etc. Others, which are character- 
ized by a bold composition or self-derivation, and in which the oppo- 
nent of this Epistle perceives a desire for novelty, as e. g. érégodsdao- 
nadsiv, ayadosoyeiv, svusradoros, Oi0v0s, OLwurnsretc., clearly evince, 
in this very characteristic, their Pauline origin ; for Pau! was in the habit 
of forming peculiar words and emphatic expressions, to the total neglect 
of grammatical laws, in such a manner as the tragedians themselves 
would hardly have ventured to do; e. g. xaod:daozados, agilayadtos, 
CoPonodsiy, avtoxataxoltos, OLoDoEvTIS.2 


1 Ueber den sogenannten ersten Brief des Paulus an den Timotheus. Ein 
kritisches Sendschreiben an J. C. Gass,’ by F. Schleiermacher, Prof. at Halle 
etc. “Berlin, 1807. 8vo. 


2 At the time when I was preparing the first edition of this Introduction, the 
learned son of the celebrated Henry Planck was engaged in writing a refutation 
ef Schleiermacher’s letter: ‘‘ Bemerkungen dber den ersten Paulinischen Brief 
an den Timotheus, in Beziehung auf das krit. Sendschreiben von H. Pr. Fr. 
Schleiermacher.”’ Gottingen, 1808. A subject which I could treat only ina 
general manner, is in this work carefully analyzed and developed with exe- 
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If, in addition to this peculiarity, we examine the diction generally, 
we shall find that it is Pauline. The accumulation of words of kindred 
signification, or false synonymes, the enumerations, the sudden and 
brief digressions, the parentheses, particularly the large one from 1: 5— 
18, and the ardor which prevails throughout—all this, taken together, 
is not like a mere imitation as to the use of certain words, which might 
be successfully attempted by any one, but is an exact exhibition of 
Paul’s peculiar mode of communication. 

To compare, as has been done, the first Epistle to Timothy with the 
second and with the Epistle to Titus, because their topics are some- 
times the same, and then, from the fact that the same thought or ex- 
pression has in one of them a different turn from that which it has in 
ancther, to infer that it was a plagiarism committed by some one who 
did not understand Paul thoroughly (see p. 78 seq.), is somewhat hasiy. 
it is Paul’s custom, when he repeats thoughts and figures in different 
Epistles, to give them, as far as possible, a different turn, that they may 
at least have some degree of novelty, and may not be bare repetitions. 
Not to discuss particular passages, let any one take the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians, and observe his procedure in discussing the 
same subjects, and how strongly my remark is confirmed by the fact, 
both as to the thought and Janguage. By the paralogism referred to, 
it would not be at all difficult, in like manner, assuming either of these 
two Epistles to be genuine, to destroy the credit of the other, and prove 
it to be a counterfeit, the author of which frequently did not compre- 
hend Paul, and has been unsuccessful, and even obscure, in imitating 
his phraseology. 

The grave objections which are urged against the Epistle (p. 104— 
11:3), founded on the circumstance that he mentions Hymenzus and 
Alexander so cursorily (1: 20), are no objections at all. He mentions 
them, in passing, as well-known examples of unfortunate self-conceit, 
and for no other purpose. Similar instances occur in another Epistle, 
written about the same time, viz. 2 Tim. 1: 15, and 2: 17, where, like- 
wise, he refers to notorious examples (o¢0a¢ tovzo) of error, as a warn- 
ing to others, and, as in the other case, in a slight, cursory way: wy 
éore Duyelios nai ‘Louoyevns, and oy gory Yuevacog zai Didytos. 

But here a new difficulty occurs. In the first Epistle to Timothy, 
Hymenezus and Alexander are united; in the second, however, Hyme- 
nzus and Philetus occur together, and Alexander is not mentioned till 
afterwards, and then not as a heretic (2 Tim. 4: 14); a proof that the 
author of the first Epistle confounded different persons through igno- 
rance.—The Alexander mentioned in 2 Tim. 4: 14 was not indeed a 
heretic; Paul designates him by the epithet, 0 yaAzeuc, the smith, or 
worker in metal; and he appears to have been the Alexander mention- 
ed in Acts 19: 33, who now appears here as one of Paul’s accusers be- 
before the Roman tribunal. But can there not have been another 
Alexander, a heretic? or, indeed, since this name was so common, 
many hundred Alexanders? It may, however, be asked, Why in the 
first Epistle is he mentioned with Hymenzus, as his companion in er- 
ror, while in the second he is not, and Philetus occupies his place ? 


getical accuracy, passage by passage, in reference to each expression and its sig- 
nification, as bearing marks of Pauline origin. 
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But I ask in return, Was it absolutely and unalterably requisite, that 
they should invariably be mentioned together? Or was this Alex- 
ander immortal, so that he must always be reckoned among the liv- 
ing examples of. perversity? Or was he so incorrigible, that he could 
never cease to be what he was once? Or cannot Hymenzus have so 
extended and altered his system, that Alexander might come to dif- 
fer from him in opinion, and no longer be associated with him? Where 
there are so many possibilities, all equally probable, am I authorized to 
assume any one at pleasure as fact, and deduce inferences from it? 
Let us, however, examine Paul once more. In the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy, he speaks of heretics whom he had excommunicated, without en- 
tering particularly into their tenets, and names Hymenzus and Alexan- 
der (1: 20); but in the second, while inculcating the doctrine of our 
Lord’s resurrection, and our own resurrection in connexion with it (2: 
8—16), his subject leads him to a particular seet of heretics, who main- 
tained that the resurrection of mankind had already taken place, and he 
names the authors of this tenet, viz. Hymeneus and Philetus (2: 17). 
The two cases, therefore, are different; Alexander might be included in 
the first, without being also liable to the charges in the second. 

Lastly, it is objected (p. 124 seq.), that heretics, on whose ac- 
count, according to the first Epistle, he had left. Timotheus behind him 
at Ephesus, are spoken of by Paulin Acts 20: 29—31, some months 
after the composition of the Epistle, as though they were not yet in ex- 
istence ; he speaks in the future tense, as though they were to arise 
hereafter. But this is the view, also, which is exhibited in the first 
Epistle to Timothy ; Paul is apprehensive in regard to the future, éy 
votéoLg xaveors, in which heretics would make their appearance, ac- 
cording to the express declarations of the Spirit (4: 1 seq.). Those 
whose purposes were already well-known, such as Hymenzus and Al- 
exander, were expelled from the church (1: 20). There were oth- 
ers, however, who concealed their inclination to peculiar opinions, 
and were not bold enough to avow them openly, or to inculcate them at 
all, ézegodsdaoxety, though their disposition to accord with other teachers 
(for that is the meaning of érevodidaoxadeiy, i. e. Ex€Qors OiOaoxadore 
noooezerv, alienos magistros sectari) did not escape the penetration of | 
the apostle. He uses, directly afterward, the perfectly definite expres- 
sion, moeooeyeww—pv-org. The word agoo¢yser does not signify to teach, 
but to give assent, to approve, mv00¢yecy 20” vouv, thy yyy. On this 
account, Timothy received no severer injunctions in regard to them, 
than to admonish them, nagayyédAecv, and, if such foolish questions were 
started (4: 7), to reject all discussion of them, mugarteiodae. Moreover, 
the apostle himself takes no steps against them, but contents himself, 
in the principal passage relating to them, with calling to mind for their 
benefit the examples of Hymeneus and Alexander. There were not, 
therefore, at present, any avowed false teachers in the church, but the 
danger was, that such would spring up on the first opportunity, unless 
they were under restraint from higher authority. 
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§ 114. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


Who first preached Christianity in Rome, is not known; but it is 
certain that Andronicus and Junius were among the earliest missiona- 
ries or promoters of the faith (Rom. 16:7). There was Rufus, too, 
probably the same whose father assisted in bearing Christ’s cross (Rom. 
16: 13. Mark 15:21), and Herodion, and others, formerly Jews, who 
labored to extend the faith. For here, also, Christianity was intro- 
duced through the synagogues, and made so rapid progress, that when 
Paul wrote to the Romans, their faith was celebrated throughout the 
whole Christian world (Rom. I: 8). 

The Jews in Rome were very numerous; they had a large portion of 
the city on the other side of the Tiber to themselves. The greater part 
of them were freedmen, who were carried prisoners to Rome under 
Pompey, and manumitted by their masters, because, from their Jewish 
customs and institutions, in which they steadfastly persisted, they were 
rather troublesome than profitable property to Roman masters. They 
built synagogues in the part of the city allotted to them,! observed their 
sabbaths and religious meetings, and continued still so much attached 
to their temple and native land, that they annually sent thither valuable 
gifts and offerings.” 

Curiosity and other reasons frequently led the Roman ladies to attend 
the celebration of the sabbath, and to visit the synagogues. Ovid even 
refers the young gentlemen of his time thither, to the 


Cultaque Judzo septima sacra Syro, 


to see the beauties of the city collected together. 

Many of them learned in this way to know and prize the religious 
ideas of the Jews, and became o¢fouevac and metuentes ; one of whom, 
named Fualvia, is mentioned by Josephus.*? By degrees this inclination 
to Judaism was communicated to the men also, whose un-Roman opin- 
ions are wittily stated by the poet : 


Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem, 
Nil preter nubes, et celi numen adorant : 

Nee distare putant humana carne suillam, 

Qua pater abstinuit; mox et preputia ponunt. 
Roimanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 
Judaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses.4 


1 Philo, Legat. ad Caiuin. p. 697. Ed. Turneb. 

2 Cicero, Pro Flacco. c. 28. 

3 Antiq. L. XVIII. c. 3. n. 5. 

4 Juvenal, Sat. XIV. v. 96 seq. Those, qui cali numen adorant, seem to be the 
same as those who are called in the Codex Theodosianus, calicole, and who are 
mentioned likewise in Justinian, Leg.7, Cod. de Judaicis et Ceelicolis, i. e. 
Judaizing heathen. 
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Now, when Christianity, likewise, was preached in the sabbath- 
assemblies, its doctrines were heard by heathen, and many of them ac- 
ceded to the new system, which, as a universal religion, discarded those 
vexatious singularities that Judaism enjoined, and inculcated a ration- 
al and spiritual worship of the feelings and actions, which could not but 
commend itself to enlightened men. ‘Thus originated a church in 
Rome, composed of Jewish and heathen converts to Christianity. 


§ 115. 


The Jews, at this period, were pretty generally expecting the Christ or 
Messiah ; but the ideas which they had of him restricted his mission 
and sphere of operation so exclusively to their own nation, that they 
thought it impossible for any one to share in the benefits he was to con- 
fer, unless he belonged to their number, at least as a proselyte. They 
expected him as a hero or king, who would elevate them to the rank of 
an independent nation, would render them formidable to the whole 
world by their victories, and deprive the Romans of their imperium or- 
bis terrarum. It was these expectations, in part, which incited in the 
east the resolution no longer to submit to oppression, to attempt resis- 
tance, and tocommence that desperate war, which, eleven years after 
Paul wrote his Epistie to the Romans, put an end to their national exis- 
tence and constitution! 

These ideas concerning the Messiah were not very favorable to the 
heathen generally, and were particularly unpropitious to the Romans. 
In Rome, moreover, the Jews had some reasons for hostile feelings to- 
wards the government. Claudius, on his accession to the throne, had 
prohibited all large congregations of people, and among the rest, the re- 
Jigious assemblies of the Jews; a grievance which they, naturally, 
could not bear with indifference.” 

When, therefore, at Rome, accounts of the appearance of the Mes- 
siah were received with increasing frequency from Palestine, it may 
easily have happened, that Christianity, contrary to its design, inflamed 
many minds, which were full of extravagant notions, and occasioned 
unseasonable sallies of discontent. The following passage in Suetonius 
seems to indicate something of this nature: ‘‘ Jud@os, impulsore Chres- 
to, assidue tumultuantes (Claudius) Roma expulit.’’* 


1 Tos. B. J. VI. B. Acts XVII. 7. Sueton. in Vesp. c. 4. Tacit. Hist. ce V. * 13. 
2 Dio Cass. L. LVIII. p. 459. Rob. Steph.—Ed. Wechel. L. LX. p. 669. 


3 Suetonius, in Vit. Claudii,c. 25. That the Romans made use of the word 
Chrestus for Christus, is beyond a doubt. They imagined it tobe the Greek 
word yonores, which they thus expressed, as is shown by all the Roman inscrip- 
tions in which the word CHRESTUS or CHRESTE occurs. It is with refer- 
ence to this idea of the Romans, that Justin, in his Larger Apology, remarks how 
unjust it is to persecute the Christians for their name, while, notwithstanding, 
they were called Xgyoro/,i.e. good men (Apol. Maj. p. 136. Ed. Rob. Steph. c. 
4). To this, too, reference is had in the words of Tertullian (Apologet. c. 3) : 
“‘ Sed cum perperam Christianus pronunciatur a vobis . . . . de suavitate et be- 
nignitate compositum est,’ where we must necessarily read Chrestianus, as no 
doubt Rigault has amended the passage, though I have not his edition at 
hand at this moment. The most express statement on this point is given by 
Lactantius (Div. Inst. L. IV. c. 17): ‘Nam Christus non proprium nomen est, 
sed nuncupatio potestatis et regni; sic enim Judwi reges suos appellabant. Sed 
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This passage is not however necessary to illustrate our Epistle, and 
our remarks upon it may be passed over by such as do not think that it 
merits a place here on any ground. Whatever may have been the 
cause, the Jews finally became so turbulent at Rome, that Claudius ex- 
pelled them from the city. The circumstance most deserving our no- 
tice In respect to this proscription is, that the Jewish Christians like- 
wise were comprehended in it. We have proof of this in the case of 
Aquila, who was banished from Rome, with the rest of the Jews, and, 
on this account, took up his residence at Corinth (Acts 18:2). Conse- 
quently, no distinction was then known between a Jew anda Jewish 
Christian. After the banishment of the Jewish Christians, the followers 
of Jesus at Rome were all converts from Paganism ; an observation to 
which we wish especial heed to be given. 

Aquila, however, it is objected, was not then a Christian. The nar- 
rative of Luke, it seems to me, indicates that he was; for had it been 
the case that he was converted by Paul, and not before, his conversion 
would (considering his subsequent serviceableness to Paul and to the 
Christian church generally) have been an occurrence no less deserving 
of notice, than that of others who embraced Christianity at the same 
time (Acts 18: 7, 8). 

Whatever may be thought on this point, however, I am still secure in 
my position, that in Rome at that time, the Jews and Jewish Christians 
were not yet so far distinguished from each other, that an exception 
would be made in favor of the latter, as to the edict issued against the 
Jews. How was it possible, that under Claudius, in the year in which 
Paul first introduced Christianity into Macedonia, and into Athens and 
Corinth, the Romans could have acquired such a knowledge of the 
new system, and its deviations from Judaism, that it should be publicly, 
and in the eye of the law, recognized as distinct from Judaism. Even 
several years after, when Paul wrote to the Jewish Christians at Rome, 
they themselves were not clear on this point, but were inclined to regard 
Christianity as a species of Judaism. ‘The principal men, even, among 
the Jews in Rome, so late as the 8th year of Nero, had the idea, when 
Paul invited them to a conference, that it was a Jewish sect, avoeog 
(Acts 28: 22), which, however, was every where spoken against; so 
that it would seem, the Jews and public authorities in Rome were led 
first, by the trial of the apostle, the accusations of his adversaries, and 
his replies, to understand that Christianity was a separate and peculiar 
religion. Lastly, if the words of Suetonius: ‘ Judqos, impulsore Chres- 
to, assidue tumultuantes Romd expulit,” refer to erroneous expecta- 
tions in regard to the Messiah, how can it be believed that the Jewish 
Christians, in particular, were exempted from the proscription? 


exponenda est hujus nominis ratio, propter ignorantiam eorum, qui cum immu- 
tata littera Chrestum volunt dicere . . . . veteres yodsoGax dicebant ungi,”’ etc. 
Orosius even read in his copy, “ impulsore Christo assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit,” and proceeds to say : “quod, utrum contra Christum tumultuantes coer- 
ceri et comprimi jusserit, an etiam Christianos simul velut cognate religionis 
homines voluerit expelli, nequiquam discernitur.” (Hist. L. VII. c. 6). I finda 
treatise by Ammon, Super loc. Suetonii de vita Claud. c. 25, cited by others; 
but, unfortunately, I have not been able to get a sight of it. 
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§ 116. 


But, even in better times, when the converts from Judaism and heath- 
enism constituted together one religious community, there was much 
which was not very conducive to mutual concord. The aversion of 
the Jews towards the Romans may have been on many occasions more 
perceptible to the latter than was agreeable. 

In particular, however, the Jewish ideas in regard to the Messiah 
were so contracted, so entirely limited to their own nation, that they re- 
garded the heathen with little favor, as persons on whom the promises 
did not confer any title to their national blessings, and to whom no share 
in the privileges which belonged peculiarly to the children of Abra- 
ham could be granted, except they became proselytes, and then only 
by sufferance. 

They would have had stronger reason to contemn the degenerate 
Romans, had they themselves been better than they actually were; but 
still they did thus despise them (Rom. 1: 2L—2: 3). The descriptions 
which we have of the manners of incomparably better times than those 
of Claudius and Nero, which exhibited a depravity that we are, fortunate- 
ly, scarce able to conceive, serve to convince us, that one need not have 
been very virtuous in order to find many subjects of reprobation. We 
will subjoin one of these pictures, drawn at a comparatively pure period of 
Roman morals: “ Ex divitiis juventutem luxuria atque avaritia cum 
superbia invasere ; rapere, consumere, sua parvi pendere, aliena cupere, 
pudorem, pudicitiam, divina atque humana promiscua, nil pensi neque 
moderati habere . .. Sed lubido stupri, ganez, cexterique cultis non mi- 
nor incesserat. Viri pati muliebria, mulieres pudicitiam in propatulo 
habere,” etc. 

The causes of variance, therefore, between the two parties, were am- 
ply important and numerous; and, if we have read the Epistle tothe Ro- 
mans with a moderate degree of attention, we shall readily recollect that 
its contents have been, in a great measure, determined by these causes. 


§ 117. 


Paul assures the Romans in his Epistle, that the intention of visiting 
them, which he had entertained for many years, had now become a fixed 
determination. A contribution had been made in Macedonia and Achaia; 
this he intended to carry to Jerusalem, and then he should take his way 
to Rome, to see them, and to go from Rome to Spain (Rom. 15: 23 
—30). 

When the apostle had made arrangements at Ephesus in regard to 
the affairs of the church at Corinth, he prepared to depart. It was his 
intention to go through Macedonia to Achaia. Thence he was going to 
Jerusalem; and then, said he, I must also see Rome (Acts 19: 21). The 
circumstances, as thus represented in the Acts, and the purposes of the 
apostle, are in every respect the same which Paul mentions in his Epis- 
tle. Hence the Epistle was written at that period of his life, when, ac- 
cording to the Acts, he was in these circumstances and occupied with 
these projects. 
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When Paul wrote, he had finished his affairs in Macedonia and 
Achaia; but now Igo unto Jerusalem, he says, vuvi 6é mogevou ae (Rom. 
15: 25). Unquestionably, Corinth was his place of residence in Achaia; 
the affairs of the church and his solemn promise Jed him to that city. 
Hence, when, after finishing his business in Achaia, he departed to re- 
turn through Macedonia to Asia, and then to go to Jerusalem (Acts 20: 
3), he set out from Corinth; and the Epistle, therefore, was written in 
that city, immediately before his departure. 

Phebe, a deaconess of Cenchrea, a suburb on the eastern harbor 
of Corinth, was going to Rome; and Paul commends her to the good 
offices of the church in that city (Rom. 16: 1). This local circum- 
stance likewise points to Corinth, and agrees with the remark we have 
just made.' It is very probable that she herself undertook, as an of- 
ficial person in the church, the delivery of the letter, 


1 Semler has given to this passage, and the whole 16th chapter, a peculiar 
interpretation, very remote from the common one. He supposes the chapter to 
have been but an accompaniment to the Epistle, not intended for the readers of 
that, but only for the special information of the bearers, to designate the persons 
whom they were to visit from station to station, and with whom they were to 
hold private conference. This catalogue of the persons who were to be visited 
was afterwards appended to the Epistle itself. 

The subject of the private conferences was the journey to Spain, which the 
apostle, in the 15th chapter, says he had resolved to undertake. This 15th 
chapter, likewise, which relates only to Paul’s affairs, without any real con- 
nexion with what precedes, was a separate appendix, viz. the first, the 16th being 
considered as the second. (Semleri Paraphr. Epistole ad Romanos, cum notis, 
translatione vetusta, et dissertat. de duplice appendice Cap. 15 et 16. Hale. 1769.) 

He interprets 16: 1 seq. as meaning that the bearers of this Epistle were to 
stop first at Pheebe’s house in Corinth, then with Aquila, and in other places with 
other persons. It is certainly incomprehensible on this supposition, that Phebe 
is not required to aid and accommodate the travellers who were to be her guests, 
but the latter to receive and assist her. He, however, refers the words, that ye 
receive her etc, iva aarny meoodéénods év xvpin a&tug cow dyiwy, to the travellers, 
and explains them as meaning: ut eam recipiatis in communionem. This is ev- 
idently a mere artifice. JJoocdéysoGus tid éy xvp means elsewhere (Philipp. 
2: 29), to receive one kindly and in accordance with Christian brotherhood ; just 
as twa meoréiumew a&iws tov Gsov (3 Ep. John 6) signifies, to forward one’s 
journey as is suitable in behalf of fellow-worshippers of God. ; 

They are afterwards to go to Aquila, likewise, to hold conference with him. 
That this may be conveniently done, Semler provides him with a house at Cor- 
inth. We know that Rome was Aquila’s proper place of abode, before Claudius 
expelled the Jews from the city (Acts 18: 1,2). When he was exiled, he went 
first to Corinth, and then with Paul to Ephesus; in the latter place he procured 
himself a house to live in, containing a hall in which Christians were wont to 
assemble ; there was an éxxAyoia in his house (1 Cor. 16: 19, 20). Now on what 
particular authority the third or Semlerian house at Corinth rests, I know not. 
The appeal in its behalf to Acts 18: 27. 19:1; ‘“ Lucas enim scribit—cum Aquila 
interea Corinthi versatus sit’ etc.,is an inadvertent one ; for the person there 
spoken of is Apollos. And now I think I may be spared further argument in ref- 
utation of this hypothesis. : 

Two observations made by Bertholdt (Hinl. 6th Th. § 715. p. 3303), are to the 
point. The salutation subjoined at the end by Tertius with the words, 0 yodwas 
thy envotodjy (Rom. 16: 22), proves that the whole is but one composition, a 
single Epistle. As to the passage : Te 0g dovamievey H. Ts hs which occurs In 
many Mss. at the end (Rom. 16: 25—27), but in most is read after 14: 23, the 
case is as follows. Since the salutations, after which this passage stood in the 
oldest Mss., were not read in the church-lessons, it was necessary either to re- 
sign the passage, beautiful as it was, or to remeve it from its position and place 
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Paul’s last visitto Corinth and his departure for Jerusalem took place 
in the middle of the 5th year of Nero. Hence the Epistle was written 
in this year. 


§ 118. 


After Paul had been compelled by the uproar against him to flee 
from Ephesus, Aquila likewise departed from the city. The dangers to 
which he was there exposed, on account of his connexion with the apos- 
tle (Rom. 16: 4), rendered it impossible for him to remain longer in so 
insecure a situation. He therefore returned to Rome, which was prop- 
erly his home. Here Paul supposed him to be, when he wrote his 
Epistle, and greets him accordingly (Rom. 16:3). ; 

For, Claudius being dead, and the commencement of Nero’s reign be- 
ing characterized by such mildness and humanity that the best of prin- 
ces could say of it: distare cunctos principes Neronis quinquennio,' 
the Jews gradually acquired sufficient confidence to return. Paul, 
when he despaired of safety in Greece and Asia, intended to reside at 
Rome till his departure for Spain. Several of Paul’s kinsmen were at 
that time in Rome (Rom. 16: 7, 11); or even supposing that the ovy- 
yéveis, who are mentioned, were only fellow-countrymen, the circum- 
stance proves all we desire, viz. that the Jewish Christians had returned 
to the city. 

This occurrence was so important that it could not escape the notice 
of the apostle. The Roman church, which, for a long time after the 
proscription of the Jews, consisted exclusively of converts from Pagan- 
ism, now regained its former members, and was, us it were, established and 
organized anew. It was now the right moment to induce more thorough 
concord between the two parties, to rebut the Jewish prejudices and pre- 
tensions, which had formerly disturbed the peace and harmony of the 
church, and to create such a mutual good understanding, as would en- 
sure to the church of Christ in the metropolis of the world a permanent 
duration for all future time. Such was the object, and such is the ten- 
dency, of the Epistle to the Romans. 

Hence the prevalent idea throughout is that, in the sight of God, Jew 
and Gentile are alike ; that the prerogatives, rights, and vices of both 
are the same. And. if there ever did subsist a distinction between 
them, in the eye of Him who looks upon the whole human race with 
equal benevolence, it has been abolished by Christ, who unites all, far 
and near, under one common religion. The Epistle was addressed 
particularly to the Jewish Christians. A concise exhibition of its con- 
tents will fully sustain this assertion. 


it further back. The latter step waschosen. But the section immediately pre- 
ceding already contained a doxology: 6 08 Osdg ris srojvns ete. (15: 33) ; and hence 
it was removed still further back to 14: 23, where it is found in all the Lectio- 
naria, and almost all the Mss. written in the cursive character. 


1 Aurel. Victor, L. II. ¢.5. 
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§ 119. 


The Greeks (“ZaAnvec, says Paul, out of forbearance towards the 
Romans,) might have known God from the works of nature. This 
they failed to do, and therefore fell into enormous vices (1: 18—382), 

But the Jews have not, on this account, any reason to regard them- 
selves as better than the Gentiles, inasmuch as they themselves are 
guilty of the same transgressions (—2: 9). 

Inference. Jews and Gentiles are deserving of punishment if they 
are sinful, and of reward if virtuous. In the sight of God there is no 
distinction between them (—2: 12). 

* * * * * * * ® * 

It is true, the heathen have no written law; but they have, instead, 
the law of nature and of the heart to guide them (—2: 16). 

The Jews had a written law, but did not follow its guidance (—2: 25). 

Do they found their prerogatives upon circumcision ? This is noth- 
ing without an observance of the law. The circumcision of the flesh 
is nothing at all in comparison with that of the heart (—3:). 

The Jews may, it is true, boast that the revelation of God was com- 
mitted to them; but this only serves to put to shame their disobedience 
to its dictates (—38: 21). 

Now, however, a new illumination has taken place of the ancient rey- 
elation; faith has taken place of the law. The former has, through 
Jesus, a justifying efficacy, which the latter has not; it operates in fa- 
vor of both Jews and Gentiles, and God is the God of both (—4:). 

The Jews imagine further, that they have an exclusive title to the di- 
vine promises. ‘They were made to Abraham and his posterity, and 
therefore appropriately belong to the children of Abraham. But were 
not these promises made to Abraham on account of his faith, before the 
circumcision, when he was as yet aGentile? Is he not, then, the father 
of the circumcised and uncircumcised, of all who like him have faith 

—5:). 
ah case, then, stands thus. By faith in Jesus and by his atone- 
ment alone we have obtained grace from God, and shall receive yet 
more hereafter (—5: 12). . 

There is therefore, an analogy between Christ and Adam. In the 
law of nature, or in heathenism, from Adam down to Moses, and in Ju- 
daism from Moses downward, all have been sinners in Adam on account 
of onesin. Through Jesus, in like manner, all receive pardon, not for 
one only but for every offence (—6:). 

In baptism we were symbolically buried with Jesus, became dead to 
sin, and consequently began a new life of freedom from sin under a 
dispensation of grace (—7:). dab. 

As being dead persons, the law ceases to have any obligation upon us. 
Its binding force continues only till death, as is shown by the regulations 
of the marriage institation (—7: 7). % 

The law is indeed useful, but of very imperfect utility. It increases 
knowledge ; but, as the passions of mankind lead them astray in spite 
of their knowledge, it also increases guilt (—8:). 

Jesus delivered us from this law of sin, and promulgated the dispen- 
sation of grace. He elevated the soul to a mastery over its propensi- 
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ties; he procured us the indulgence and favor of God, and pointed 
out to us a recompense for all the struggles of this earthly life, an in- 
heritance which animates our courage (—9:). 

# * * * * * * * * 


I indeed feel sorrow, that the Jews, my brethren, on whom their birth 
and the promises appeared to have conferred a peculiar claim to the 
Messiah, should have failed to profit by it. But it is of vastly more 
consequence to be a son of Abraham according to faith, than merely 
according to the flesh. This is shown by the example of Isaac and 
Ishmael. God is not restricted by any rights of birth, as we are taught 
by the account concerning Esau and Jacob. No requisition can be 
made of him; all is of grace, which he dispenses wisely, though the 
wisdom may not be apparent to the eye of man (—9: 29). 

God can give the Gentiles the preference, if they believe and love 
righteousness, as he cau reject the Jews, if they will not listen to the 
Gospel. It was proclaimed to all alike, both Jews and Gentiles 


All hope is not lost, however, to the unbelieving Jews. Though for 
the present the Gentiles are preferred by God, they have no cause for 
arrogance. They are branches grafted into a foreign stock, which may 
be torn off to give place to the natural branches. Noone can penetrate 
the divine intentions (—1]: 36). ‘ 

You now form together one common body. I exhort you, therefore, 
to mutual harmony, beneficence, and love (—13:). 

Obey and honor the magistrate and the laws; for it becomes us to 
exhibit an henest and irreproachable deportment (—14:). 

Let no one give offence to others by the heedless use of meats offered 
in sacrifice ; exercise forbearance towards one another, and edify one 
another; be ye all, Jews and Gentiles, as disciples of Jesus Christ, of 
one mind, to the glory of God (—15: 14). ; 

I have indeed devoted myself to the welfare of the Gentiles; but my 
office as apostle of the Gentiles requires me to do so (—15: 22). 

Purpose of visiting Rome and Spain (—16:). 

Recommendation of Phebe to the good offices of the Roman 
church; and salutations to individuals in it. Conclusion. 


§ 120. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Paul had determined to go to Rome as soon as he should have finish- 
ed his affairs at Jerusalem, and he did indeed go thither, not as he in- 
tended, however, but in fetters and bonds. He was seized at Jerusa- 
lem, carried to Casarea, kept there in prison two years, and at last 
sent to Rome to appear before the emperor’s tribunal. From the capi- 
tal, where he continued in prison as many years more, he wrote several 
Epistles; those to the Ephesians, the Colossians, and Philemon, as 
is clear from their contents, and also that to the Philippians. 

It is difficult to determine the order of time in which the three first- 
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named Epistles were written, as the apostle does not mention, either in 
the one to the Ephesians or the one to the Colossians, the circumstances 
in which he was placed, but in each of them refers to Tychicus, who 
was to give them verbal information in regard to his situation (Eph. 6: 
21, 22. Coloss. 4: 7, 8). 

It is an argument which goes to shew that the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians was composed first, that Paul has not prefixed the name of Timo- 
thy to it after his own, as he has in the Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon, and in all the Epistles which he wrote when his faithful 
assistant was at his side. On account of this invariable custom of the 
apostle, we may infer with certainty that Timothy had not yet arrived at 
Rome, that he was not in Paul’s company, as he was when Paul wrote 
to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Philippians. He was called 
to the capital by the fate of his master, and shared that fate with him 
till his liberation (Heb. 13:23). A second argument will be added, 
when we come to discuss the doubts which have recently been raised 
concerning the second Epistle to Timothy (§ 137). 


§ 121. 


This Epistle is indeed at present directed to the Ephesians; but it 
would seem from the account of the ancients, that in the introduction 
(Eph. 1: 1) the words év "Egéow, designating the city, were formerly 
wanting. 

Basil of Cappadocia maintains against Eunomius,‘as to the ques- 
tion, whether it can be said that the Son of God was begotten 2& ovx 
dvtwy, that he is even the dvzw¢ ov, and that this predicate is the rath- 
er applicable to him, as even those who know and reverence him are 
called oi dvreg, while, on the contrary, the Gentiles, who know not the 
only true God and his Son, are called ovx dvta. 

For, he says, the apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, calls 
believers Gvras, addressing to7g ayiows 01g ovoL ual mLotOIG év Xato- 
r@ Jnoou (1:1). He gave them this denomination, he says, (OvaCor- 
tw¢, exclusively or peculiarly, as was attested by ancient fathers, and 
by Mss. in which he himself (Basil) found the passage to read thus.! 

As Basil maintains such a position from this passage, and appeals in 
confirmation of his reading to ancient fathers and ancient Mss., there 
must have been something peculiar in his reading. Now we observe 
that Basil omits in the apostle’s text the words év Agéow: toi ayloes 
TOIS OVOLY—xal nLoTOIS év XoLoTH. 

Clear as this point is, it has been attempted to involve it in difficulty, 
on which account we have been compelled to devote further attention to 


1 Kai yd 20d éxéourdt 6 abrdg ovroe ddotohos, 6 &v mvetpare Isod hadow, 

7) ovte dvowdter ta eI Out tO ths yrolosws TOU BEov eoregnoFas, ELM OTL TH 
py) bra e&elé&aro 6 Jeds. “Ened ydg dw nah dhojFeve nar ton) 0 Feds, ov tH Tew 
TO vee [un HVE EVOL nate THY Mot, TH O8 dvenagsin TOV wevdors ornsundevrEs 
dud chs Eph re sidwha mhdaye, sixdtws, ofc, Oud ray orkonow vis GhayFsias, nor 
dnd ris tus dhdorelwou fur} dvtEs moocsyoosd'Inoor. ~ Adhd nar rois “Eqeotou 
Enroréddiy we yynoing yvowsvors TO byte Ov Emryvolosws, ovras avrors ratdvrus 
Gyipacer, simuiy + tots dylorg tots odor nad motors Ev Xevot@ Inood* ovrw yag nad 
ot 1106 7pmav Tugadsduixaor, Kal npsis év Lois TahaLols Tow aytiypdpUY EV Er}KapmEV. 
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it. It has been thought preferable to suppose a different peculiarity 
from the one represented in Basil.! 

A learned writer wishes to persuade us that probably the word ovoe 
was wanting in some Mss. of Paul’s text, and because the father de- 
pended particularly on this expression as proof that the apostle had 
called Christians dvras, he appealed to Mss. and other authorities in 
support of it. But if this was all Basil wanted, he might have gained his 
point much more easily, by appealing to some other Epistle of Paul; e. g- 
that to the Romans, Corinthians, Colossians, or Philippians, in which 
he might have found an abundance of such expressions: 107g ovow év 
‘Pawn, ry éxxdnoig ry ovon év KogivOg, roig ovoww &y Didinnors, 
toIg obo év Kohooours, etc. 

But the argument which Basil founds on Ephes. J: 1 is of sucha 
nature that he cannot have read the words év gow after ro7g uvoe. 
For he is speaking of the predicate 0 vy in its absolute signification, 
that signification in which it expresses the abstract idea of existence, 
and belongs, in its highest degree and in every conception of time, to 
God; not of e/ué in the signification of being or dwelling in a place. 
Now, the moment the words év Lgyeow are added, the dvteg can no 
longer be regarded as the ascription of an attribute of God by virtue of 
which he is called 0 wv, as the writer regarded it, but the dvteg é& 
"Egéow are merely, persons resident in Ephesus. It is clear, then, that 
he could not possibly have read what his citation now wants in all Mss., 
and yet have argued as he does.” 

A similar observation, made by Jerome on Eph. 1: 1 affords further 
evidence that é€y gow was not always found in the text of the apostle. 
He says, some interpret Paul here as intending to designate believers, 
essenti@ vocabulo, ut ab eo qui est qui sunt appellentur; others, how- 
ever, suppose that he wrote, not ad eos qui sunt, but ad eos qui sunt 
Ephesi. 

The question, therefore, was, whether ad eos qui sunt was to be taken 
as having no reference to place, which could never have been imagined 
by any one, if the place had been expressed in the text if the reading 


1 The question what Basil’s language really was depends onthe Mss. of his 
works. hese are not at my command ; but our Library, which is rich in typo- 
graphical antiquities, affords me substitutes for them, which will decide this 
question. The first Greek edition of Basil (1532 fol. apud Froben. Basile, per 
Des. Erasm.) does not contain the books against Eunomius. The Editio prin- 
ceps, therefore, of; these books, is the Venetian one of 1535, fol. This gives the 
passage (p. 127) exactly asI have cited it. The secunda (i.e. of the work 
against Eunomius) appeared at Basle, apud Froben.’’ 1551, fol. and isa complete 
edition of all his works. Janus Cornarius edited the work, and did it, as he says in 
his dedication to Julius, Bishop of Naumburg, sreds wadadrara deyérema. In 
this, too, the passage stands as I have given it (p. 668). Fronto Duceus, in his 
edition of this father (Paris 1618), and Combefisius, in his (“ Basilius Magnus ex 
integro recensitus ex fide optimor. Cod.” etc. Paris. II vols. in 8vo. 1679), dis- 
covered no variation in the Mss.; and lastly, Garnier, likewise, who has collected 
all the information on this subject in his note L. Il. Adv. Eunom. T. I. p. 254 
found no snch discrepancy. . , 


® Those who infer that Basil read the words év ’Egéow from the fact that he 
cites this Epistle as the Epistle to the Ephesians: rots Eqsoloug ésvoréhdwy, 
should recollect that he was obliged to give it some name, and therefore gave it 
the usual one, as it is cited by others also in the same way, who still maintain 
that the words év “Egéow were originally wanting, 
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were qui sunt Exphesi; or whether it was to be interpreted with a local 
reference,as to which there could have been no doubt, had not the 
place been really omitted in some copies.! 

Further, Marcion is charged by Tertullian with having altered the 
inscription (¢i¢udum) of this Epistle, and prefixed to it the title ad La- 
odicenos, contrary to the custom of the church, according to which it 
was inscribed ad Ephesios. Hence the words év’Aysom cannot have 
stood in the text of Eph. 1: 1; for, in case they had, the inscription 
would have been contradicted by the Epistle, or else he must have 
altered the words in the text itself, which Tertullian, who is not wont to 
overlook any of his misdemeanors, has not accused him of doing.” 
Moreover, they are in fact not found in the text of the celebrated Vat- 
ican Ms. ; being merely in the margin, though by the first hand.? 

The apostle, too, proceeds in this Epistle so much like a stranger, 
and treats his readers as so ignorant in regard to his office and the 
nature of his commission, that he could merely think it probable they 
might have heard that he was the apostle of the Gentiles, that a gra- 
cious dispensation towards the Gentiles was given him of God, that he 
was instructed by special revelations and endued with knowledge, in or- 
der that he might teach them (Eph. 3: 1, 2,3). The Ephesians, how- 
ever, were not thus ignorant of him and his vocation ; for he had found- 
ed their church, had resided among them more than two years anda 
half, had become acquainted with each individual, and, as he says (Acts 
20: 31), had often warned every one of them with tears. 

. The author of the Synopsis which is found among the works of Atha- 
nasius, perceived plainly the distant and general character of the Epistle, 
and concluded, in spite of historical evidence to the contrary, that when 
Paul wrote it he had not yet seen the. Ephesians, and had only receiv- 
ed oral information respecting them.* 

Now, since the Epistle did not contain the name of any place at the 
commencement, as the other Epistles of Paul which were directed to 
whole churches did ; since its style is so distant and its whole purport so 
general; it islesslikely to have been written for the Ephesians in partic- 
ular, than for several churches at once. Archbishop Usher’s sup- 
position is the best explanation which we have of its destination and 
object. He thinks it was an encyclical letter, which was directed to sev- 
eral churches of Asia Minor at the same time. Hence a vacant space 


1 Comment. in Ep. ad Ephes. ‘ Quidam curiosius, quam necesse est, putant 
ex eo, quod Mosi dictum sit : Hec dices filiis Israel, qui est misit me, etiam eos, 
qui Ephesi sunt, sancti et fideles essentiw vocabulo nuncupatos, ut ab eo qua 
est, hi qui sunt appellentur. Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos qui sunt, sed quz 
Ephesi sancti et fideles sunt, scriptum arbitrantur.”” Comp. Not. Vallarsii ad h, |. 

Tertull. L. V. Adv. Marcion.c. 17, ‘Ecclesiw quidem veritate epistolam 
istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos: sed Marcion ei titwlum 
aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator. Nihil 
autem de titulis interest, cum ad omnes apostolus seripserit, dum ad quosdam. 
And, L. V. c. 11. “ Pretereo hic et de alid epistolA quam nos ad Ephestos per- 
scriptam habemus, heretici vero ad Lavdicenos.” Comp. Koppe, Nov. Test. Per- 
pet. Annot. Illustr. Vol. VI. Prol. ad Eph. p.5—7, Ed. Tychsen. 


3 Hug, De antiquitate Codicis Vaticani, p. 26. 
, ’ , 2 a ” ’ ? ‘ c iy 
4 Toadbrny, ods Epsoiovs, envoréhher amo “Puluns, OVW EV aVTOVS ENEOKUG, 
a ‘ > hod 
dunotoas Of povoy Egil aT. 
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was left for the name of the place, that it might be filled up by the reader, 
according to the church in which it was.read: IJavdoc, a0 Gt 0406 
"Jjyous Xovot0v Ove Gednjuarog MEov, LOIG ayioLg TOIG OVOLY.... KUL 
MLOTONS %. T. A. 

Yet it was necessary that it should appear among Paul’s Epistles un- 
der some definite name which should be agreed-upon, in order that no 
uncertainty respecting it, or pretence on the part of such as might 
claim the honor of having received it, might occasion difficulty in form- 
ing a collection or in regard tothe canon. It was therefore inscribed, 
Iloos ’ Lysaiovs, because Ephesus was the chief, or the first, Asiatic 
city which received it (Ephes. 5: 19. 2 Tim. 4:12). After a time, 
moreover, the words év Aypéow came to be inserted in the text itself, 
and, onthe authority of the inscription, were admitted into many Mss. 


§ 122. 


The contents are as follows: Paul at the commencement extols. the 
value and advantages of Christianity, the dignity of its founder, and 
the benefits which those to whom the Epistle was directed had received 
from it (—2:). He then refers to himself as the minister of this uni- 
versal blessing, mentions his bonds, which he endured particularly for 
the Gentiles, and exhorts them to become more and more rooted and 
grounded in the sublime doctrines of the Gospel (—4:). After these 
preparatory remarks, he enjoins upon them union in doctrine and ex- 
ternal worship, and tells them that, however -different may be the sta- 
tion of individual members in the church, this very difference is intend- 
ed only to promote their unity as a body (—4: 17). He now passes to 
their deportment, and requires that it be worthy of their high calling; 
speaks of amendment, of meekness, concord, and beneficence (—5:). 
He then enlarges particularly upon fornication, and other vices of the 
Gentiles. : 

From 5: 21—6: 10 he treats of the duties of married and domestic 
life, of the husband, the wife, children, and servants. In conclusion, 
he exhorts them again to constancy under a state of things peculiarly 
perilous to Christianity, and adds a salutation. 


§ 123. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


Colosse was one of the principal cities of Phrygia, concerning which, 
however, the ancients have given us but little information. Not long 
after Paul wrote thither, in the latter part of Nero’s reign, it was over- 
whelmed by an earthquake.' In some Mss. it is called Colasse, and 
this reading has been so much liked, that many have alway cited the 


_ 1 Plin, Hist. Nat. L. V. c. 41. Oros. Hist. L. VIII. ¢. 7, Xenophon (De Ex- 


een L. I, c.2.n.6) speaks of Kodooods, wddwv ocnovuéryv, evdaiuova, xat 
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Epistle accordingly. We, however, invariably find on the coins of this 
city KOAOZSZHNO/, and AHMOS KOAOSSHNQN. 

Paul had not taught here himself; they were acquainted with Chris- 
tianity probably only through his disciples, and with Paul himself only 
from oral information. One of their principal teachers was Epaphras, 
upon whom certain preachers of false doctrines were desirous of casting 
odium. Paul protected him, however, with his authority, and express- 
ed his approval of him and his doctrines (Col. 1: 7. 4: 12, 13). 


§ 124. 


Paul did not write this Epistle until after that to the Ephesians; for 
Timothy had arrived at Rome (Col. 1: 1), a consolation which he did 
not enjoy when he wrote the latter Epistle, as we have remarked in the 
proper place. Tychicus carried both of these Epistles to Asia, but at 
different times ; first, as I imagine, that to the Ephesians and the second 
to Timothy (2 Tim. 4: 12), and then those to the Colossians and Phile- 
mon. The first two were written at the commencement of his impris- 
onment; one before his trial, and the other shortly after it, at which lat- 
ter period his prospects were sad and gloomy, as described in the Epis- 
ile to Timothy. The last two were written sometime in the following 
year, when his prospects began to brighten ; for, in the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, which was despatched with that to the Colossians, the apostle an- 
ticipates his speedy liberation, and holds out to his friend the hope that 
he will soon visit him (Philemon, v. 22). Such are the conclusions to 
which I have arrived in regard to the time when these Epistles were 
sent ; and I shall establish them more fully when I come to discuss the 
second Epistle to Timothy. 


§ 125. 


At the beginning of the Epistle he commends their faith and love, 
and the instructions of Epaphras, and assures them of his prayers on 
their behalf. He then extels the benefits bestowed by Jesus Christ, de- 
glares him to be the Creater, Lord of the spiritual world and of all 
existences, and the enlightener of the Gentiles (—1: 24). He then 
speaks of himself as an ambassador of Jesus, and of his bonds, which 
he bore for the Gospel and its followers, even for those whom he had 
never seen, and, taking occasion from his own sufferings, exhorts them 
to adhere with unwavering confidence to their first instruction, and to 
beware of heresies (—2: 12). He represents to them that, having been 
symbolically buried with Christ in baptism, having become dead to the 
follies of human opinions, they should now labor to elevate their minds 
to a new and loftier sphere, should aspire after a celestial mode of life, 
and constantly aim to exhibit innocence, uprightness, forbearance and 
meekness (—3: 18). 

He then treats of the duties of the wife, the husband, children and 
servants, and exhorts them to prayer. He closes with salutations, and 
an injunction to communicate this Epistle to the Laodiceans, and to 
read that from Laodicea at Colosse. 

70 
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§ RG. 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE LAODICEANS. 


We are in possession of an Epistle directed to the Laodiceans, and 
claiming to have been written by Paul.! No great philological know- 
fedge or acquaintance with higher criticism is needed, to enable one to 
pass sentence against this miserable composition. We cannot discover, 
in all the remains which we have of the early times of Christianity, the 
slightest evidence that the ancients were ever acquainted with any more 
valuable writing under this mame, any writing werthy of regard or re- 
specting which they thought it worth while to express so much as a leni- 
ent doubt.” 

It has even been denied that the Epistle to the Laodiceans ever exist- 
ed; though, it would seem, in contradiction to the testimony of Paul 
(Col. 4:16). He says: When this Epistle is read among you, cause 
that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye hke- 
wise read the one from Laodicea: xai tyv éx Aacdexeias iva xat 
DME avayvere. 

On this Chrysostom and Theedoret remark, in their Commentaries, 
that some think the words refer tc an Epistle which the church at La- 
edicea had written to the apostle. For the expression is, 77 éx Aa- 
oduxzias, that from Laodicea, not tyv 10s tows Auodrxets, that to the 
Laodiceans. Many others have been of the same opinion. 

‘The words may, however, have either signification, and they present an 
equally harsh ellipsis in erther case; whether we suppose them to mean, 
Cause the Epistle to be brought from Laodicea, which the church has 
received from me,or, Cause the Epistle from Laodicea to be brought to 
you, which the church wrote to me. 

But, if there was not an equal exchange of two apostolic Epistles, 
and 7 é% Aaodtxelag denotes an Epistle which the Laodiceans had 
sent to the apostle, why does Paul enjoin that this letter to him should 
also be communicated to the Colossians? Did he wish to make the 
Laodiceans teachers of the Colossians, and to present their sentiments as 
an example and standard for the Jatter? As we cannot believe that this 
was the case, the injunction can have been given only because one Epis- 
tle had reference to the contents of the other, and was requisite to a 
thorough understanding of it. 

The contents of Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, then, must have 
been of such a nature, that it could not be understood without that 
which the Laodiceans had previously sent to the apostle, and it was 
therefore necessary that the latter should be read with it. But then it 
is strange that Paul should write to the Colossians what particularly 
concerned the Laodiceans; that he made no reply to the Laodiceans, 


1 Fabric. Cod. Apocr. N. T. P. II. p. 853. P. IIT. p. 710. 


2 Anonym. apud Murator. Antiqq. tal. Med. Aevi, T. III. p. 853. Hieronym: 
Script. Eccles. v. Paulus. ES ? P Lerony fa 
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who, however, would not have written to him without cause. 
wrote to the former what they could not understand, and did ne 
at all to the latter, who might have understood him. . 

Besides, the Epistle to the Colossians has no apparent reference ty 
prior Epistle from any quarter ; it refers only to oral accounts. It re= 
fers to what the apostle had heard respecting the condition and affairs 
of the Colossian church (Col. 1: 3), axovcavres, and expressly men- 
tions Epaphras, dyAwoas x. r. 4. (Col. 1: 8, 9), as having been the au- 
thor of the information. 

It is, therefore, impossible in every point of view, to suppose that ihe 
apostle had an Epistle from the Laodiceans before him when he wrote 
his Epistle to the Colossians, and composed the latter with special ref- 
erence to it; and we must explain tay éx Aaodtxeias, as denoting an 
Epistle of Paul which he had written to that city, and which was to 
be communicated by the Laodiceans to the Colossians, as the latter 
were required to do the like in return. 

_ But where then is this Epistle? What became of it at so early a pe- 
riod that nothing was known of it by any of the ancient writers? How 
could the Epistle to the Laediceans perish, while that to the Colossians 
is preserved? If the Laodiceans did resign it to oblivion, we see 
that the Colossians have handed theirs down to posterity, and when that 
to the Laodiceans came into such careful hands, how happened it that 
it was not preserved with the other? 

Of these difficulties, which are as urgent as they are well-founded, 
there is no better solution thar the iagenious hypothesis which was first 
propounded, I believe, by Hugo Grotius. He considers the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans to have been the same as that which is now termed the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. This was directed to several churches in Asia Mi- 
nor, and particularly to such as had not seen the apostle, among which 
he himself reckons the Laodiceans (Col. 2:1). Marcion gave it the 
title, IToos rovs Aaodexeis, whence it appears that it was supposed by 
some in ancient times to have been specially intended for the Laodiceans ; 
for we shail readily be convinced that Marcion intended a correction rath- 
er than a falsification, if we only reflect that he could have had no motive 
fer the latter in this case. The relative situation of the places, too, was 
such as to make it most natural that the Colossians should be directed 
to Laodicea te procure the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
hypothesis, therefore, not only has the recommendation of solving the 
above difficulties, but has, likewise, peculiar internal probability. 


§ 127. 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


The apostle was visited at Rome by Onesimus, a fugitive slave of 
Philemon ; he effected his conversion, and sent him back, with a re- 
commendation, to his master. Although Paul was restoring property 
which was then of considerable value, and was, moreover, returning it 
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to its owner im an improved condition, and although the services of such 
a man must then have been extremely acceptable, and the friendly re- 
lation between him and the master of the slave would seem to have jus- 
tified his retention, he sent him back with all the delicacy of refined 
society, and gave him a recommendation to his master. 

Thy faith and love, Philemon, he writes, are a very great consolation 
to me. I send thee thy fugitive slave, whom I converted. in prison. 
Gladly as I should have retained him to minister unto me, I would not 
do so without leave from thee. Receive him, forgive him, treat him 
as a brother; for such he has become by becoming a Christian. I hope 
soon to see thee. I salute thee, as do all who are with me. 

This Epistle and that to the Colossians were sent at the same time, viz- 
when Onesimus returned to his master (Philem. 10: 11, 12. Coloss. 4: 
7, 8,9). In both Epistles we find the same persons with Paul, viz. 
Timothy, Aristarchus, who was Paul’s fellow-prisoner, Marcus, Lucas, 
Demas, and Epaphras (Philem. 23, Coloss. 4: 10, 12, 14). 


§ 128. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


This, in my opinion, was written during Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, after that to the Ephesians, and between those to the Colossians 
and Philemon. Learned men, however, have referred its composition 
to his second Roman imprisonment, the circumstances of which are 
wholly unknown to us. As might be expected from their knowledge 
and erudition, they do not want arguments in support of their position. 

It is certain that the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians and Phile- 
mon were composed during the first imprisonment at Rome, and, 
moreover, in the order in which we have named them. Now there are 
some circumstances brought to view in these Epistles, which individual- 
ize the first imprisonment, and which we must notice, for the purpose of 
comparing them with those which may be gathered from the second 
Epistle to Timothy. ) 

At the beginning of the imprisonment, when the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians was written, Timothy, who was not one of Paul’s companions on 
the voyage to Italy (Acts 27: 2), was not with him at Rome ; for Paul 
does not add his name in the address with which the Epistle commences, 
as he always did when Timothy was at his side. Timothy afterwards 
arrived ; and, accordingly, at the outset of the Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon, his name appears with the apostle’s (Col. 1: 1. Philem. 
1). 2dly. Luke was in Paul’s company (Col. 4: 14. Philem. 24). 3dly. 
Mark was likewise with him (Col. 4:10. Philem. 24). 4thly. Tych- 
icus was then Paul’s dvaxovos and lettez-bearer, and, in particular, was 
sent to Asia (Eph. 4: 21. Col. 4: 7, 8). 

All these circumstances are presented to view in the 2d Epistle to 
Timothy. Timothy was not with Paul at first; but was summoned to 
his side (2 Tim. 4:9, 21). 2dly, Luke was with him (2 Tim. 4: 11). 
3dly, He wishes Mark to come with Timothy ; so that he must have 
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been with him in the course of his imprisonment (2 Tim. 4: 11). Athly, 
Tychicus was with him, in the capacity of letter-bearer, and, in particu- 
lar, was sent to Asia (2 Tim. 4: 12). 

Now, in order to suppose that Paul wrote this Epistle to Timothy dur- 
ing a second imprisonment at Rome, we must assume that the circum- 
stances of both were precisely the same; we must suppose that at each 
time Timothy was not at first with the apostle, but joined him after- 
wards ; that Mark was with him each time, and likewise Luke; and 
that each time Tychicus was Paul’s dcaxovog and letter-bearer, and was 
sent to Asia. 

We must, moreover, assume that Paul, at both times, even in the lat- 
ter part of Nero’s reign, was permitted to receive friends during his 
confinement, to write letters, despatch messengers, and, in general, to 
have free intercourse with every body. And yet, even in his first im- 
prisonment, this permission was only a happy accident, and would never 
have been granted, had it not been for the specially courteous and 
friendly disposition of the centurion, Julius (Acts 38: 16. Comp. 27: 8). 
The custodia libera, or adsouos, in the houses of magistrates, was 
allowed only to Romans of distinguished rank. The custodia apud 
vades could be permitted only for special reasons, respecting which the 
magistrate was to judge. In the custodia militaris, the prisoner was 
given in charge to a centurion, and chained to a soldier. We may 
readily conceive how much one could write in such a situation, how 
easily he could receive and send away letters and messengers, if the 
centurion did not treat him with special favor. And yet in the milder 
days of Nero’s reign this was the confinement which fell to the apos- 
tle’s lot. If a worse fate, the Carcer, was allotted him in his second im- 
prisonment, as it is to be feared it was, at a time when no ill-treatment 
was sufficiently severe for the Christians, he must have been fortunate 
if he was not compelled to surrender the light of day.! 

As we have said, the custodia militaris was the apostle’s lot. On ar- 
riving at Rome, Julius delivered up his prisoners to the Prafectus pra- 
torio, Stoaronedagyns. At the beginning of the 8th year of Nero, 
Burrhus held this office; at his death two persons were appointed to 
succeed him, Fenius Rufus and Sofonius Tigellinus. ‘Tacitus relates 
that the death of Burrhus occurred in the 8th year of Nero. The de- 
cease of this confessedly upright man created the more consternation, 
as little good could be anticipated from the listless harmlessness of one 
of his successors, or the insatiable depravity of the other, the latter of 
whom in the sequel gained Nero’s entire confidence and an exorbitant 
degree of power. Seneca soon felt the change in the atmosphere of 
the court, and retired from it, in the same year that his friend died, 
which he calls, in his address to the Emperor, the 8th of his reign.? 

The apostle was permitted to dwell by himself, with a soldier who 
guarded him (Acts 28: 16). This distinction was an extraordinary fa- 
vor. Much, however, depended still on the good-humor of the centu- 
rion who had charge of him, and of the guard to whom, for the time be- 


1 Lipsius, in not.ad Tacit. Ann. L. V.c¢. 3. and in excursu B. ad Tacit. Ann. 
L: ITI. 
2 Tacit. Annal. L. XIV. c. 53. 
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ing, he was chained. Lastly, the free communication with others, which 
Paul enjoyed, was a privilege possessed by few prisoners. 

How difficult it was to obtain such privileges in altered circumstances, 
we see from the case of Herod Agrippa, who owed it to interference 
from the highest quarter, that the Pref. pretorio assigned the charge 
of him to a more courteous centurion, chained him to less brutal guards, 
and connived at the visit of a few friends, and the procuring of a few 
conveniences under cover of the darkness of night.! 


§ 129. 


Though the identity of the situation and chain of circumstances 
points so clearly to one and the same imprisonment, it is still said by 
those who transfer the composition of this Epistle to the second impris- 
onment, that there are some indications in it which do not at all accord 
with the first. ' 

Paul says: Erastus abode at Corinth; but Trophimus have I left at 
Miletus sick (2 Tim. 4:20). Now this is a wholly different route from 
the one which Luke states to have been taken on the first voyage to Ita- 
ly. On that occasion Paul sailed to Sidon, thence to Cyprus, then 
along the coast of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, was driven to Crete, 
and did not come within ten German miles of Miletus ; and, so far from 
going to Corinth, was driven by the storm towards Africa, and carried 
to Malta (Acts 27: 3—44). 

But Paul does not here say that he went to Corinth, but only that 
Erastus remained there, where he was an officer of the church: éuec- 
ve év Kogivdw. This he might say, if Erastus was expected at Rome, 
on account of a promise or out of friendship, and had not come accord- 
ing to anticipation. 

As to Trophimus, the passage would be of more weight if it necessa- 
rily meant: I left him sick at Miletus. It runs,thus: Tedgiuor 02 
anthinov év Midntw aodevovvta. These words may mean: they left 
Trophimus at Miletus sick. 

Many churches had sent delegates to the apostle with supplies, and 
likewise as amici and deprecatores, who, according to Greek and Ro- 
man usage, were to accompany the accused in causd capitali to his 
trial (2 Tim. 4: 16). The duty of affection to support a friend ata 
trial was sacred among the Romans, and still more so among Christians. 
Observe how Lucian ridicules the zeal of the Christians when one of 
their teachers was in prison; describing them as sending deputies to 
him from the cities of Asia at the common cost, to console and assist 
him on his trial.2_ In this way came Epaphroditus (Philipp. 4: 18), 
Epaphras (Col. 4: 12, 13), and Onesiphorus (2 Tim. 1: 16, 17). Many 
came from Asia, who, notwithstanding, pusillanimously left the apostle 
to his fate (2 Tim. 1: 15). Thus, too, Erastus ought to have come from 
Corinth, either as a friend, on his own account, or commissioned by the 
church, in behalf of which Paul had done so much. 


1 Joseph. Antiqq. L. XVIII. c. 6. § 7. 
2 Kai wiy xl rav év’ Aoig méleuiv gory, dw indy tes tov Xevotvewwy ored— 


ovrwy a6 Tod xowov, BonIyjoovres, xat Evvayopevoorrec, nal mapapvdnoousvos 
tov civdga (De morte peregrin. § 13. T. VIII. p. 280. Bipont.). 
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There was special reason, however, for the appearance of 'Trophi- 
mus. On occasion of Paul’s first imprisonment, his presence was in- 
dispensable, as he had been the cause of Paul’s apprehension (Acts 
21: 29). According tothe Roman laws, witnesses on both sides were 
examined personally to decide the cause, and in this case the main ac- 
cusation depended on the question, whether Trophimus was a heathen, 
so that Paul was chargeable with having introduced heathen into the tem- 
ple?’ Now, if he travelled in company with his countrymen, the dele- 
gates from Asia to the apostle, and fell sick on his journey, the passage 
signifies, very naturally: Trophimus they left sick at Miletus. Such 
an accident must have occasioned no little hindrance to Paul’s trial and 
the decision of his cause. 

We do not know that Trophimus had any thing to do with the 
second imprisonment ; but it is certain that he was bound to appear at 
the first trial. The supposed objection, therefore, in regard to him, 
in fact confirms what it was intended to disprove. 

We are directed to the first imprisonment, likewise, by the agency 
in Paul’s fortunes which is attributed to Alexander, who in the uproar 
at Ephesus was put forward by the Jews as speaker (Acts 19: 33), 
and who now persecuted the apostle with animosity before the Roman 
tribunal (2 Tim. 4: 14, 15). Those who were desirous of bringing 
Paul to trial would not base an accusation on any old, half-forgotten 
story ; they must have made use of the first occurrence which could 
serve their purpose, and have appeared when process was commen- 
ced against him. Besides, it was uncertain whether a second oppro- 
tunity would ever occur. In the tumultuous times in which Paul’s 
second imprisonment took place, witnesses and accusers would hardly 
have been summoned from remote provinces, or the trial prolonged for 
one or two years, so that all who wished ta bring accusations could 
have had time to appear in Rome. 

The second Epistle to Timothy, therefore, was composed during Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Rome. It was written after the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and before that to the Colossians. The apostle in this 
Epistle earnestly summons Timothy to his side. Now, when the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians was sent, Timothy was not with him; when those 
to the Colossians and Philemon were sent, he was. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians and the one to Timothy both went to Asia, and therefore 
may both have been sent at the same time. : 

In the Epistle to Timothy his situation is still gloomy and doubt- 
ful; he has still the prospect of a tragical fate before him, and sees lit- 
tle probability of deliverance. In the Epistle to Philemon, however, 
which was sent at the same time with that to the Colossians, he express- 
es hopes of his liberation, and promises Philemon a visit. 


§ 130. 


The contents of the Epistle to Timothy are as follows: I often think 
of thee, and desire ardently to see thee; be not ashamed of me, or of 
the Gospel, for which I am in bonds. Many have fallen away from me ; 
thou wilt not doso. ‘Take courage; teach with perseverance, as. have 
done ; I live and die for the sake of Christ, that I may reign with him 
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(—2: 14). Meddle not with disputes, or over-learned topics; be every 
where a worthy, meek, and patient teacher (—3: 1). But be on your 
guard; know that a pernicious class of false teachers will arise; do 
thou, on this account, only cleave the closer to pure doctrine ; continue 
faithful to your early instruction ; watch, be careful, be unremittingly at- 
tentive, for Jesus’ sake (—4: 6.) I am now ready to be offered; hasten 
tome. All have left me, and cruel accusers have risen up against me ; 
but the Lord knows how to work out deliverance still. 


§ 131. 


OF THE HERETICS AGAINST WHOM THE EPISTLES TO THE 
EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS AND TIMOTHY ARE AIMED. 


Without an acquaintance with the opinions of those teachers who 
caused the apostle so much apprehension and sorrow, many parts of 
these writings must necessarily be obscure and unintelligible. An in- 
vestigation of them is necessarily comprehended in an Introduction, the 
object of which is to furnish such historical and critical knowledge as 
is prerequisite to the business of interpretation. — - é 

From the traits by which the apostle characterizes them, some have 
thought that they were Gnostics, others that they were Essenes; and 
each party derives arguments in behalf of its position, from accordance 
in tenets, opinions, and customs. But perhaps it would be as difficult 
to prove that the Gnostic system was completely developed at so early a 
period, as it is unjust to impute to the Essenes that extreme immorality, 
with which Paul charges these deceivers, inasmuch as the contempora- 
ries of this Jewish sect, and all those acquainted with it, speak of it with 
respect, and extol its adherents as the most virtuous men of their time. 

The resemblance which has been perceived in the tenets and senti- 
ments of the two sects, compared with Paul’s expressions, arises froma 
common source, the philosophy of the age, of which both partook. It will, 
therefore, be more accurate to go back one step, and consider the phi- 
Josophy ‘itself, as the common original of these systems. It found adhe- 
rents among the Jews as well as Gentiles. Both retained their pre- 
vious speculative opinions when they adopted Christianity, and endeav- 
ored to combine or reconcile them with it, as well as they were able. 
By this means Christianity became disfigured, and unlike itself, and 
would have been swallowed up in an ocean of philosophical vagaries, if 
the apostles had not also protected against human folly that which they 
defended with their blood and their lives against violence. 

The Greeks were very early acquainted with the oriental, or, as it 
was called, Babylonish or Chaldee philosophy, as were the Romans, 
long before the time of Augustus, and still more familiarly during his 
reign ; and the system bid fair to spread over all Asia and Europe. It 
employed various divinities and subordinate spirits for the explanation 
of certain natural occurrences and for the regulation of earthly affairs 
in general, as well as for the solution of certain metaphysical questions, 
which have always been classed among the difficult problems of philos- 
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ophy. The practical part of this system consisted of precepts by the 
observance of which men might procure intercourse with these spirits or 
demons. The advantage promised from this intercourse with spiritual 
beings was, that by their aid superhuman knowledge could be acquired, 
future events foretold, and supernatural deeds performed.! ‘These phi- 
losophers were well known under the name ‘of Magi and Chaldeans, 
who, in order to adapt their system more perfectly to the western na- 
tions, altered it according to the Grecian. philosophy, and finally suc- 
ceeded, it seems, in combining it with that of Plato. Hence arose in 
later times the sect of the New Platonists, and the Gnostic sect among 
the Christians. : 

These men even made their way to the throne. Tiberius received 
instruction in their philosophy, and was fully convinced, that by com- 
munication with demons extraordinary things might be learned and 
effected.? Nero caused a great many of them to be brought from Asia, 
not unfrequently at the expense of the provinces. The supernatural 
Heat would never appear, but still he did not abandon his belief in 
them. 

The Magi and Chaldeans were consulted on occasion of great under- 
takings,‘ foretold the result of conspiracies, called up spirits, prepared 
sacrifices, and afforded the aid of their arts in love-affairs.° Even the 
severity of the laws, which were often directed against them in Rome, 
had no other effect than to increase their reputation.® 

As they found access and favor with all classes in the capital, so did 
they likewise in the provinces. Paul found a Magian in the court of 
the Pro-consul at Paphos (Acts 13:6). There was one at Samaria, nam- 
ed Simon, who was there regarded as a being of a higher and spiritual 
order (Acts 8: 9). The expression employed is remarkable, as being a 
scrap of the technical language of the Theurgists: the people called him a 
AYNAMIE tov Be06 peyadn. Pliny gives the same denomination 
to some of the demons and subordinate spirits by whose co-operation 
extraordinary results were effected. He calls then POTESTATES.’ 

Justin Martyr, the countryman of Simon, has preserved to us some - 
of the technical expressions of his adherents. He says they gave him 
the exalted title: vmeoavw maons agyns, xal éovotas, xal Ovvau- 
ewe.8 ; 

Of these classes of spirits, which appear under such different names, 
there were the superior, which ruled the others, and the inferior, which 


1 Diod. Sic. L. II. c. 29, 30, 31. p. 142—144. Wessel. . 

2 Dio Cass. L. LVII. p. 419. Rob. Steph. Respecting his teacher Thrasyllus, 
see Juven. Sat. VI. 575. Tacit. Annal. L. VI. c. 20, 21. Gronov. Juv. Sat. X. 
93. “Principis angusta Caprearum in rupe sedentis cum grege Chaldwo.” — 

3 Plin. Hist. Nat. L. XXX.c.5. 

4 Tacit. Annal. L. II. c. 27 seq. 

5 Philo, De legg. special. p. 542. Ed. Turneb. 

. 6 Tacit. Ann. L. IL. c. 32. Sueton. in Vitell. 14. Juvenal, Sat. VI. 556—560. 

7 Plin. Hist. Nat. L. XXIX.¢.19. “Sanguinem (basilisci) Magi miris landi- 
bus celebrant .. . . Tribuunt ei successus petitionum a potestatibus et a diis.” 


8 Dial. cum Tryph. Ed. Rob, Steph. p. 115. 
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were of ‘a more material substance, and might therefore come into im- 
mediate contact ‘with matter, and which executed the commands of 
their ‘superiors.' y 

By communication with the superior spirits, a person might command 
the service and aid of the inferior ; for the more powerful demons then 
ordered the lesser ones (é7 7@ aoyovts tay dotuoviwy, Matth. 12: 24) 
to perform particular commissions in the material world.” 

A complete exhibition of this system and its various forms has been 
furnished us by the Syrian philosopher, Jamblicus of Chaicis, in his 
work, On the Mysteries of the Chaldeans and Egyptians. I know, in- 
deed, that the work has been by some regarded as not his;? but sup- 
posing it to be the production of any New Platonist, we have at all 
events this advantage from it, that in it are collected together,in a | 
comparatively short compass, all those absurdities which we should oth-_ 
erwise be compelled to glean from many other writings. We will, 
therefore, deduce from it and present here a short sketch of this re- 
markable system, as it existed after it became current among the 
Greeks. 

The following are its principal points. The nature of the gods isa 
pure, spiritual, and perfect unity. Considering this high and entire 
immateriality, no operation upon matter on their part is conceivable ; and 
hence they could not create and cannot govern the world.* 

It is therefore necessary to suppose certain subordinate deities, who 
are compound in their nature and can operate on gross matter. These 
are the creators and governors of the world, dyucoveyol and xoouoxea- 
TOOES.° 

The superior deities are, notwithstanding, the real. cause of all that 
exists, and everything derives its being from their fulness, Ajowue.® 

There is no abrupt descent from the highest to the lowest deities, but a 
continuous, gradual declination from the supreme pure spirit to those 
gross natures which are nearly allied to matter, and thus are qualified to 
operate upon it.” ‘These spirits occupy various places of abode in the 
gross atmosphere or in more elevated regions, according to their grosser 
or purer nature.® 


1 “* Neque enim ipsos (deos) a curd’ rerum humanarum, sed a contrectatione 
sold removi . . . . Ceterum sunt quedam divine medi potestates (duvemees) 
etc.” (Apul. De Gen. Socrat. p. 229, Bipont.). 

2 “ Que cuncta celestium voluntate et numine et auctoritate,sed demonum 
obsequio et ministerio fieri arbitrandum est” (Apul. ]..c. p. 230). 

3 Chr. Meiners, ‘‘ Judicium de libro, qui de mvysteriis . . . . Jamblicho vindi- 
cari solet,”’ in Comment. Soc. Reg. Goetting. 1781. Cl. Philol. p.50. The pas- 
sage, Schol. in Plat. in Anecdot. Grec. Siebenkees, p. 21. Norimb. 1798, may be 
regarded as an additional evidence since discovered in favor of Jamblichus. 

4 Jamblichi Chalcidensis ex Ceelesyria de mysteriis liber. Ed. Thom. Gale 
Oxon. e theat. Sheld. 1673. Sect. I. c. 7. p. 9. VIII. c. 2. 158. 

_ > Sect. If. c. 3. p. 41. Oc uév Doxovorw ovroe sivar ov noomonpdroges, ot to 
dm oshijyny ororysia Ovomodvtss . . ss 

6 Sect. I.c. 8. p.15. “Aa? of wiv ngetrtoves ev att@ us Ud undeves mEQLEY- 
ovres, nod megeéyovor mavra Ev otots. Te 0° émd ris yijs &v Tots wAnoUjwaot THY 
Osa Fyovta. To sivar *. T. he 


7 Sect. If. ¢. 3. p. 41. Sect. V. ¢. 19. p. 134—135. 
8 Diog. Laert. in Proem. p. 5. Henr. Steph. "oxsty (Xaddalove) ce xod wav— 
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The highest of these classes of spirits are called coyat or aoyixe 
actia.! Other divine natures, lac ovc/ac, are intermediate beings, 
uéoat.? Those which direct the affairs of the world are called aoyov- 
té¢,® and the spirits which obey their orders duvauece and ayyehous* 
The gaozayyehoe are not generally recognized in this system; the 
class is said to have been of later origin, and to have been first introduced 
into the spiritual world by Porphyry. If we add further the éovolac of 
which, as we have seen, Justin speaks, we shall have enumerated most 
of the technical names employed in this demonology.® 

Now, to attain a union with the superior orders of spirits, in which 
alone man’s perfect felicity consists, it is first necessary that one should 
be freed from servitude to the body, which detains the soul from soar- 
ing upward to the purely spiritual.® 

Matrimony, therefore, and every indulgence of the sexual passion, 
must be renounced, before this perfection of felicity can be attained. 
Indeed, the magian offerings and ceremonies cannot, without great inju- 
ry, even be imparted to those who have not emancipated themselves from 
corporeal lusts and attachments.” 

To eat meat, or to eat of any slain animal at all, nay, even to touch 
it, is contamination.® 

Bodily exercise and purifications, although the gift of prophecy is not 
communicated by them, do yet assist it.® 

Notwithstanding the gods listen only to the holy, they still mislead 
men to the commission of unholy actions.'° This is probably because 
é 


Tingy, nar medgénow nat aicors Sods eupariteodo héyovtar, Add nod eidchhow 
ahyon sivas Tov dépa xar ardpiouy UO dvaFrusdosus ELongLvomévuy Tals OWEoL 
tow ogvdsoxow (Apul. De Gen. Socrat. p. 229—-232). “ Caterum sunt quedam 
divine mediz potestates intersummum ethera et infimas terras, in isto intersite 
aeris spatio, per quas et desideria et merita nostra ad deos commeant . . . Habe- 
ant igitur hec demonum corpora modicum levitatis, ne ad inferna precipiten- 
tur.” Although Jamblichus differs from the opinion of those who assign the 
abodes of the various orders of spirits according to the degree of their material- 
ity: Tyv mods td. Ovapégorra ovluara nave cag, oiov Seow psy mods ta auégua,, 
Sapovun J2 apds ta aéore, woyow 8 Taw mE6s THY yny aitiay stvat (Sect. I. c. 8), 
he still mentions of re dégvou nat ot meg y7zv Jaiwoves (Sect. VI. c. 6). 

1 Jambl. Sect. I. c. 7. p. 11. 

2 Sect. I. c. 6. 

3 Sect. Il. c. 7. p. 49. 

4 Sect. V. c. 21. p. 136. 

5 The doctrine of the Logos in this system was drawn from the Agyptian phi- 
losophy. Tére ro ohw Onuuoveyy ty poyyy mooodysr nol moponarariderat. Kad 
éuros Téons Vlys adriy most udvy To ‘aidly Adyy ovvevopévyy.  Oiov o léyw tH 
avtoyory nol avtonurjty, nal th avexoton MdvTa, Kal TH VOELE nad TH Ovanoo- 
wiry, Tov Show (scilicet odote) . . . ovvdarer . . . Kal rovto téhos éort ris 
mag Aryumtiouw vepatinhs avaywyns (Sect X. c. 6). 

6 Sect) Ve. 18: p. 133. 

v Sect. V.c. 18. p..133. 

~ 7] ~ ~ oa ke 4 iy 

8 Ardte TO pr) twdy Conte, Women TH nadueD Td GrTAgd” . . . wodvomdy TVA 
evtidnow. Sect. VI. c. 2. p. 145. Comp.c. 1. p. 144. 

9 Sect. HI. c. 13. and ¢. 11. 


{ 10 Sect. IV. c. 11. p. 114. c. 12. p. 114, 115. 
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they have totally different ideas of what is good aid just from those of 
mankind.! 


§ 182. 


This philosophy, the elements of which had Jong existed in the east, 
was moulded, in its progress to the west, into a system which met there 
with incomparably more approbation and celebrity than it deserved. 
To come nearer to the purpose of our investigation, it was particularly 
well received in those countries to which the apostle’s letters were di- 
rected. Long after its first. introduction, when Paul had converted the 
Ephesians, a large number of magian and theurgic books were 
brought by their owners and burned in Paul’s sight (Acts 19: 19). At 
an earlier period, too, this city was celebrated in this respect ; and the 
"Egeove adetspaopaxa and Lysore youupato are represented by an- 
’ cient writers as famous means of procuring power over demons.” ; 

There exists to this day among the ruins of Miletus a public docu- 
ment, viz. an inscription on one of the gates of the city, which testifies 
how firm in these regions was the belief in theurgical notions.* I will 
venture to cite a portion of it as evidence on this point : 


THEOTRA 
OTR 
AEHI 
ATTE . 
DTAAZSON 
THN IOALN 
MIAHCI2N 
KAITTANTAC 
TOYCKATOL 
KOTNTAC 
APXATTEAQI ®TAACCETAT 
HMOAIC MIAHCIQN 
KAINANTEC Of KAT.... 


The Synod of Laodicea was obliged, so late as the 4th century, to is- 
sue several edicts against the worship of angels, against magic and in- 
cantations. So deeply rooted were these opinions, that several centu- 
ries could not extirpate the remembrance of them. 


1 Sect. IV. c. 4. p. 108. 


2 Menandri et Philemonis reliquie. Ed. Grot. et J. Clerici. p. 140. Erasm. 
Adag. Chil. Cent. 8. num. 49. Plutarch. Sympos. Quest. L. VIL. Quest.5. Oc 
fdyou tors Samovetoudvors ushsvovor ta Epéoree yoduwoare. meds aitovs naradsy- 
suv nod ovopetecy. 


3 Voyage d'Italie, de Dalmatie,de Grece, et du Levante, par Spon. Part I. p. 
423, Amst. 1679,” , , ; par Spon. Part I. p 
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§ 133. 


Now this theory is strikingly characterized by the expressions of the 
apostle. 

He calls the system of his opponents a philosophy, which cannot be 
reconciled with Christianity: gcAocop/a ov xate X@cordv (Col. 2: 8), 
an angel-worship, Yonoxsia trav ayyéhov (Col. 2: 18), a demonology, 
OwWaoxahioat datmovwy (1 Tim. 4: 1). 

Further, he terms it yonreta (2 Tim. 8: 18), which is the peculiar 
expression used by the ancients to designate magical arts and enchant- 
ments. 0¢, according to Hesychius, is uayos, x0Aak, mEgleoyos, and 
YontEvér is anatg, uayever, Paguanervet, ELaldet, x. t. A, 

Paul compares these teachers with Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. 3:8). 
These, as we have before seen, were, according to ancient tradition, 
the enchanters, who withstood Moses by their arts.1_ Their names were 
so celebrated in the science of magic, that they were not unknown to 
the New Platonists themselves. 

The apostle, in exhorting the Ephesians to equip themselves with the 
armour of faith, and to fight manfully, tells them (6: 12 seq.) that this is 
the more necessary, as their warfare is not against human power, ov 
00S aiua xoi oogxa, but against spiritual beings. In enumerating 
these, he names in order the magian classes of spirits, eoyas, é£ovolac, 
and particularly the zoouwoxoaroges, and likewise places their abode 
in the upper region of the air, «¢¢ tov aéoa, év tore émovgaviocs. 

Moreover, in the Epistle to the Colossians, in order to give them a 
high and reverential idea of Christianity, and to magnify the glory of 
Jesus, he says, that all existences, not even the spiritual world excepted, 
were created by him and are subject to him. He then selects the ma- 
gian appellations, for the purpose of showing that the supposed demon- 
ocracy was entirely subject to his authority, whether Ooovoe, or xvgcotn- 
res, or aoyal, or é€ovolae etc. (Col. 1:16). He also uses a term pe- 
culiar to the theurgic system, viz. aAjompo, to denote the original 
cause of all material and spiritual existence, from which, as the highest 
conceivable cause, all intermediate causes have proceeded, declaring that 
the origin of all things is to be referred to Jesus, and that the nAjqoma 
dwells in him: ot év avim evdoxnos nav tO MAHOMPE xaTOLXNOOL 
(1: 19. 2: 9. Eph. 1:23). 

At last, in order completely to demolish the whole system, he declares 
that Christ, by the work of redemption, had conquered the whole spirit- 
ual world, that he had dragged the agyo¢ and éfovo/ag in triumph as 
vanquished, and that their dominion and authority were at an end 
(Col. 2: 15). 

What he says, too, of the seared conscience of the false teachers to 


1 Targum Jonathan, Exodus 1: 15.7: 11. Plin. Hist. Nat. L. XXX.c. 2. p. 48, 
Vol. V. Bipont.—Apul. Orat.de Magia, T. I. Bipont. p. 94. “‘ Ego sum ille Mo- 
ses, vel Jannes, etc.” It may hence be seen that the emendation in the last edi- 
tion of Pliny’: “A Mose ectiamnum et Jotape,” is not correct. Comp. Greg. 
Abulpharazgius, Dynast. I. p. 26. Pharaoh’s daughter gave Moses if 


» Ade =f S phanS arls, to be instructed by them. 
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whom he refers, of their frauds, their avarice etc., is certainly more ap- 
plicable to those men who taught and practised magical arts than any 
others. No class of men in all antiquity are more generally charged 
with such characteristics than these pretended confidants of the mystic 
powers. 

Paul’s strenuous opposition to a distinction of meats and to absti- 
nence from wedlock evidently had reference to them, and his censure 
of bodily exercises arose from their recommendation of them, and their 
requisition of baths, lustrations, continence, and long preparation, as 
the sole conditions on which it was possible to obtain communication 
with spirits. 

It was these, then, that the apostle had in his mind ; who, when they 
adopted Christianity, formed that sect of the professed followers of Je- 
sus which assumed the name of Gnostics, and which history accuses of 
having been, under all the various modifications of one and the same 
system, invariably addicted to magic arts. Other adherents to this sys- 
tem, among the heathen, formed the sect of the New Platonists, to the 
number of whom belong the Syrian philosophers, as well as some of the 
Egyptian, such as Plotinus and his disciples. 


§ 134. 


REMARKS ON RECENT ATTACKS UPON THE TWO EPISTLES TO 
TIMOTHY AND THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


We have considered above (§ 113) certain charges brought against 
the Ist Epistle to Timothy. Soon after these were made, there appeared 
an opponent, not only of the Ist Epistle to Timothy, but alsoof the 2d, 
together with the one to Titus, i. e. of all the three pastoral letters, as 
he calls them. He brings charges against them before the tribunal of 
criticism, which he supports partly by reasons deduced from their lan- 
guage and peculiar style, and partly by historical difficulties in relation 
to them.! 

He noticed that certain expressions occurred only in these Epistles, 
and were not to be found in any other of Paul’s writings. As to the 
mere anag Aeyousva,e. g. in] Tim. 1: 5, téhog 749 nagayyshiag, and 
2: 10, énayyeAdouevas OesooePecay etc., it cannot be expected that I 
should take any notice of these; for there is not one Epistle of Paul 
which has not, as is very natural, many such.2_ On the other hand, 
however, any peculiar phraseology in regard to the false teachers and 
their tenets, which is common to all the three Epistles, deserves more 
attention. Their doctrines are called avdoe and yoawdsrs uvtor 
(1 Tim. 1:4, 4::7. 2 Tim. 4: 4. Tit. 1: 14); to which let us add the 


1 Eichhorn’s Kinleit. in das N. T. [Id Bd. 1st Halfte. § 246 seq. 


2 Henry Planck, in his ‘“‘ Bemerkungen ber den ersten Paulinischen Brief 
an den Timotheus”’ (p. 51, 52), reckons 54 éxa§ Asyoweva in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, 57 in that to the Galatians, and 45 in those to the Ephesians and 


cr in the Ist to Timothy he reckons 81; in the 2d, 63; in that to Ti- 
us, 44. 
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still stronger denomination (@7Aoug xevog wriag (1 Tim. 6: 20. 2 Tim. 
2: 16). On the other hand, correct doctrine is 0iuoxadla vytaivovoe 
(1 Tim. 1:10. 2 Tim, 4:3. Tit. 1:9. 2:1), Aoyos dyujg and Adyou 
vyvaivovtes (Tit. 2: 8. 1 Tim. 6:3. 2 Tim. 1: 13). Religion is evog@eva 
(1 Tim. 6: 3. 2 Tim. 3: 5. Tit. 1: Letc.), In two of these Epistles yer- 
éahoyiae (Tit. 3:9), and ysveahoyiae angoavtoe (1 Tim. 1:4), are 
censured. 

In his. writings generally, Paul has not spoken expressly of the false 
teachers ; but, as e.g. in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
he merely alludes to their opinions, and casts them into shade by the side 
of the principles of Christianity. Whether it arose from the forbear- 
ance, which he wished should be exercised towards them in public 
(2 Tim. 2: 25 seq.), or from his reluctance to interrupt the solemn tone 
of these Epistles by any digressions, or from both these feelings togeth- 
er, Certain it is, that only in the Epistles to his friends and assistants in 
the ministry, particularly in those to Timothy (1 Tim. 4: 1—9. 6: 3—6. 
2 Tim. 2: 16—19, 23. 3: 1—10. 4: 3—5), has he described this mis- 
chievous class of men. Some of them he even mentions by name in 
these Epistles; and he makes evident allusion to them in the Epistle to 
Titus (1: 10—12. 14—16. 3:9—12). Now, in doing this, he has made 
use of language for which there was no occasion when he was not 
speaking of these things, or was speaking of them in a different way, 
language which, employed in confidence, treats the subject in its real 
light: wuitous; yooudsrg wiOous, PEByhous xevogwrias. He like- 
wise employs very appropriate contrasts, representing the condition of 
those led astray to be a mental malady, voowy negli Cytjoecs (1 Tim. 
6:4), comparing the false doctrines to a yayyoatve (2 Tim. 2:17), and na- 
turally terming the opposite, healthful doctrine, healthful, instruction, 
hoyos vytns, OWacxadia vyraivouca. 

Among these mental aberrations, he reckons the yeveadoyias, with 
which in one instance he connects the epithet anéogavtouvg. These can- 
not be properly interpreted as referring to the Jewish custom of preserv- 
ing their lineage. ‘They were rather a part of the ¢tiooogia ov xare 
Xo10r0v (Col. 2: 8), the Geyoueia tov ayyehwr, (Col. 2: 18), didao- 
nahiae dacmoviwy (1 Tim. 4: 1); i. e. of the philosophical system of the 
time, which for certain purposes inculcated a gradation among spirits 
and their derivation from each other. 

In this philosophical system, the whole of religious worship, including 
all the various species of Genoxeia, was called evozBevo.’ On this ac- 


1 Jamblich. De Myst. Sect. V.c. 21. p. 136.—Ovx éx ae 0%), 0808 arehig 
ovvopaive tots elous ty EmrBalhovoay evotBevoy.—Sect. .¢. 18. p. 133. “Ev 08 
cots dhdove tots EdaséPevas pwrolors, xo On Ev TY Fonmohing méger n. T- i. It is to be 
observed, likewise, that in the religious language of the time evosf7s was equiv- 
alent to o¢Pdwevos (Acts 10: 2.7). Hence évodBera was sometimes used to ex- 
press the secondary idea of conversion from heathenism to Judaism, and to de- 
note Jewish piety. Thus it occurs in Josephus Antiq. cap. 2. n. 5. xagmes sv— 
oéBeos ; and in Ant. L. cit. c. 2.n.4, coy Hedy evosBety is to adopt the Jewish 
religion, and c. 4. n. 1. 7) m90¢ Dedy svoéBere is the adoption of Judaisrh. To re- 
commend this was not the apostle’s object ; and hence, in Epistles to whole 
churches, where he had to guard against misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
on the part of a promiscuous cullection of persons, he had reason to vous this 


expression. 
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count Paul, in the Epistle under discussion, is earnest against the évoep- 
eva of these men (2 Tim. 3: 5. 1 Tim. 6: 5. 2 Tim. 3: 12, 18), and con- 
trasts with their opinions the exalted doctrine of genuine «voePera 
(1 Tim. 3:16, and 6:3), retaining the word but correcting and refin- 
ing the idea. ; 

Thus we need no longer be surprised that these expressions do not 
likewise occur in other writings of the apostle, in which he is speaking 
of totally different things, or in which he alludes to the same errors and 
errorists, but speaks of them ina different way. It is only in the Epis- 
tles to his friends, and particularly in those to Timothy, that he has en- 
tered into a minute description of these men and their errors, for the 
purpose of inciting his younger assistants to caution and watchfulness. 

In a similar way we may explain why ia the Epistles to ‘Timothy the 
apostle calls himself xjov§ xat ‘anodorohos, and dcdaoxahog é0vmyr (1 
Tim. 2:7.2 Tim. 1:11). On the subject of his appointment as apostle of 
the Gentiles, he has expressed himself fully in but two of his Epistles to 
entire churches, viz. those to the Romans and Galatians. For, in the ca- 
pacity of teacher he was bound to observe uniformity in his conduct to- 
wards all believers, and not to exhibit a preference for either of the two 
branches of the Christian school; nor was he to concede to either a 
prior claim to his services, so long as he could avoid it. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, in which he defends the cause of the heathen against 
Jewish presumption and arrogance, he avows himself (11: 13) in part, 
ép Ooov eiul éyw &9va@v anootodos, apostle of the Gentiles, without 
forsaking the Jews or at all resigning his interest in their welfare ; and 
in the 15th chapter he gives his labors in behalf of the heathen the 
aspect of a fulfilment of ancient promises, and justifies them further by 
the cooperation of Jesus Christ; by means of which he labored success- 
fully to subject the Gentiles to the Messiah. In the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians, in which he opposes the commixture of Judaism with the doc- 
trines of Christianity, he maintains his apostolic authority against such 
as ranked him, in respect to divine illumination, below the apostles at 
Jerusalem, by stating the fact that these apostles themselves had ac- 
knowledged his high vocation and authority to convert the heathen, and 
had accounted him their equal (2: 6—10). He permits the fact to 
speak for itself, without drawing any inferences from it in favor of. his 
office as apostle to the Gentiles, because the subject which he was 
treating did not require any such enlargement.. Thus much has he 
said to entire churches on the subject of his relation tothe heathen. It 
is plain that, in these cases, he speaks not hastily, but with self- 
restraint and circumspection, that he might not mortify the believers 
converted from Judaism, by declaring the Gentiles to have been the 
principal, and themselves only a secondary and subordinate object of his 
mission. In the Epistles to Timothy he had nothing of this kind to ap- 
prehend, and to a man from whom he had nothing to conceal on the 
subject he could express himself definitely and without circumlocution 
respecting the chief purpose of his ministry and direction of his efforts : 
Tam an ambassador to the Gentiles, their apostle and teacher. 

Another source of objection is the asseveration morog 0 Aoyos. This 
occurs three times in the first Epistle to Timothy, again in the second, 
and also in that to Titus (1 Tim. 1: 15. 8: 1. 4: 9, 2 Tim. 2: 11. Tit. 3: 
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8), but is not foundinany other Epistle of Paul. Let us see what is 
ihe case in his other Epistles. In these, instead of the words MLOTOS O 

vos, he employs as asseverations the expression morog 0 Oeug (2 
Cor. 1: 18), Magtus mou éorev 6 Yeog (Rom. 1: 9. Philipp. 1:8), vmers 
HaotugEs nat o Yeas (1 Thess. 2:10). Also, adi dsvav déyw, év Xovo- 
7° ov wevdouas (Rom. 9: 1, which is repeated in 1 Tim. 2:7). One 
still more solemn is, éyw 0é uagruge tov Yeov Enizakoduae ent Hv 
funy wuyny (2 Cor. 1: 23). He even uses one in the form of: prayer, 
and with a doxology: 6 9209 xui mar7o tov xvolov Hua’ /joov Xovo- 
tov oder, 0 wy svhoynros sig tOVvg aiavac, te Ov WEvdouae (2 Cor. 
11: 31). _These expressions are indeed very different from the one 
first mentioned; but it is obvious to remark here also, that the cases 
were different in respect to the different Epistles. We know that these 
latter asseverations were addressed to a large number of persons of dis- 
similar dispositions, to whole churches and congregations, in writing to 
whom he appeals for confirmation to God and Christ: On the contrary, 
the affirmations in the: other cases were not intended to be awfully 
solemn ; they were addressed only to friends, and tkeir whole empha- 
sis is comprised in the words acoto¢ 0 Aoyos, which were sufficient for 
friends who were acquainted with the apostle’s sentiments and the im- 
port of the words. 

As to the general phraseology of these Epistles, their distinguished 
opponent himself admits that “they have much of Paul’s manner in their 
language,” and shows this by several examples. He likewise perceived 
Pa ae ig which their principles and reasonings bear to those of 

aul. 

But, he continues, has their language entirely the same characteris- 
tics as that of the apostle’s Epistles which are acknowledged to be 
genuine? Has it not more ease and perspicuity ? etc. A very singu- 
lar objection! Is not this always the case? Are not ease and perspi- 
cuity special characteristics of letters to friends, while compositions in- 
tended for a larger circle, and writings on matters of business, in re- 
gard to the impression and effect of which we are anxious and appre- 
hensive, bear marks of the state of mind in which they were com- 
posed? It is an unreasonable course, to take writings of the latter 
description as a standard by which to measure Epistles to friends, and 
because these do not agree with the standard in all respects, to reject 
them ; as though the priest’s mantle and his private dress must be of the 
same fashion. The assertion which is afterwards made by the oppo- 
nent of these three Epistles, that the other writings of Paul are far more 
unstudied and careless than these, and were, apparently, rather hasty 
than elaborate compositions, is, when stated thus generally, absolutely 
false. ; 

The question, How it happened that Marcion did not insert these 
three Epistles in his @xoored:xov? was probably intended as an argu- 
ment of an external character. If we consider their contents, we shall 
be set at rest on this point. In them, and in them alone, we find un- 
sparing denunciation of the heretical systems which were springing up in 
Asia by the side of Christianity, and adescription of the character of 


i Kichhorn’s Einleit. in das N. T. II. Bd. Ist Halfte. § 247 seq. p. 317, 19. 
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their authors, by no means flattered in any of its features. Such descrip- 
tions afforded occasion for comparisons, materials for parallels, which it 
was most agreeable to avoid. On this aceount it did not seem advisa- 
ble to Marcion to take pains himself for the preservation of such docu- 
ments, or to admit their authority by receiving them into his apostolical 
Codex. 


§ 135. 


The objections of this learned man which have been hitherto enu- 
merated are general, and applicable to all the three Epistles alike. 
He now proceeds, however, to present historical difficulties which re- 
spect each of them separately, and which, in his opinion, prove it to be 
impossible that Paul should have written them. As I have assigned to 
the Epistle to Titus the first place in the order of time, I will give it the 
same in the present discussion. 

‘he various opinions in regard to the voyage of the apostle to Crete, 
which occasioned the Epistle to Titus, may be estimated as is thonght 
fit; Iam responsible only for my own. But I can hardly recognize 
them under the distortion which they have undergone.! I am in per- 
plexity ; I believe that I expressed myself with perspicuity, and reluc- 
tantly repeat what I have already said. Paul determined, after his first 
European journey, to visit Palestine. He embarked at Corinth, and land- 
ed at Ephesus (18: 18,19). There were two different ways, I supposed, 
in which he might have arrived at Crete; either from having embarked 
in a vessel which, for reasons connected with its freight or other business, 
touched at Crete on its passage to Ephesus, or from having been driv- 
en thither by a storm. ‘The first supposition I regarded as not improb- 
able, inasmuch as Apollos, who sailed from Ephesus to Corinth (Acts 
¥8; 24—19: 1), likewise touched at Crete, and was commended to the 
good offices of Titus there (Tit. 3: 13) ; whence it would seem to have 
been no uncommon route of intercourse between Corinth and Ephesus. 
I did not, however, reject the other possibility, from the fact that Paul, 
in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, refers to three shipwrecks of 
which no mention is made in the Acts, and which, notwithstanding, 
demand a place somewhere in the course of events. "Fhese are the two 
contingencies which I presented as accounting for the circuitous pas- 
sage from Corinth to Ephesus by way of Crete. The first was left 
unnoticed ; the second was assailed. Luke, it is said, does not appear 
to have known any thing of such a storm. But this whole portion of the 
history is passed over without detail ; itis merely hinted at: Sener ey 
tHy SLvolav—xaryvrnoe O€ sig “Lgsoov. What was the reason that 


_ 2 The distance stated from Ephesus to Antioch, the capital of hither Syria, 
js literally authenticated. Philostorg. H. E. L.J. ¢. 3. Ausoroloys 0 nod ris 
Egéood éx tis’ Aveidyou odor uéouy pahiota tevdxovere. 
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_ The objections in relation to Nicopolis concern others; I have des- 
ignated my Nicopolis, and no attempt is made to prove that my opin- 
ion in relation to it is not perfectly correct, admitting my general position. 


§ 186. 

Next in order comes the first Epistle to Timothy. We have before 
shown the relation which it sustained to historical events. Had the re- 
cent opponent of this Epistle paid suitable attention to our remarks, he 
would have had fewer objections to make. Instead of doing this, he 
has occupied himself particularly with the hypothesis of Mosheim,' 
which presents a fine opportunity for accumulating objections to one so 
disposed. 

Passing over the historica! difficulties which the learned opponent of 
the Epistle urges, not so much against the Epistle, as against the opin- 
ions ef Mosheim and Benson, whose merits I honour, without, however, 
coinciding with their ideas on this subject, I feel myself called upon to 
reply to what he says of the view of the Ephesian church which lies at 
the basis of this Epistle, and the representation which it gives in regard 
to Timothy. : 

Is it credible, it is asked, that the church at Ephesus should have 
continued so long without teachers, and have been so completely igno- 
rant respecting ecclesiastica! arrangements, as the Ist Epistle to Timothy 
would lead us to suppose ? 

The apostle’s first business was to communicate instruction; and 
until this had been done fer some time he was not able to select from 
among the great number of believers those who were at once reputable 
in their lives and best qualified for the ministerial office. The appoint- 
ment of teachers, therefore, was always one of his latest concerns 
(1 Tim. 5: 22). Another point, too, is to be considered. When the 
apostle was founding a church, he shared the office of teacher with no 
one; he stood alone as the divine deputy. In other business he had 
Titus and Timothy for his assistants. It was not till the apostolic work 
was concluded, and Paul lelt the place, that it was time to surrender 
the church to the charge of othérs; on which account he postponed 
doing so till Pentecost, the solemn day of the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
which he had designated as the limit of his stay at Ephesus. An up- 
roar, however, drove him from the city at an earlier period; and hence 
nothing remained but to appoint Timothy over them, and to exhort 
them to respect him as his deputy. 

Further; the Epistle does by no means represent the Ephesians to 
have been ignorant of ecclesiastical arrangements. They might easily 
have become acquainted with them at Colosse, Laodicea, and elsewhere. 
Paul even considered it superfluous to instruct them respecting the 
mode of electing their officers, the duties of the bishop, presbyter etc., 
or the respective limits of their official functions. 

They might easily understand, moreover, that a quarrelsome person 
or a drunkard ought not to be made an elder of a church, which should 
be a pattern to the rest of the world in respect to purity of morals. But 
this is not the point to which Paul directs attention ; he speaks of such 


1 Eichhorn, Einleit. in das N. T. IIld. Bd. 1. H. § 248. p. 333—338. 
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as were once of this character, but had now reformed and become mem- 
bers of the church. ‘These, after their reformation, might be equally 
virtuous with others, and might perhaps excel them in capacity. Now, — 
if such presented themselves as candidates for offices in the church, 
were their claims to be admitted, or not? This was the point to be de- 
cided. In the church, considered by itself, there might be little scru- 
ple as ta their appointment; but, considering the reputation to be main- 
tained by the church among those without, they ought not to be admit- 
ted as candidates. Among their heathen fellow-citizens they were more 
notorious for their vices than for their reformation, whieh was of a pri- 
vate and noiseless character. If such persons were known to be officers 
in the church, the reputation of the whole body of Christians was en- 
dangered. Most of the directions in this Epistle in regard to church- 
officers are, like these, not instructions as to their duties, but restrictive 
and preventive in regard to the claims of importunate persons. 

The case is the same as ta the veoguror, who might venture to pre- 

sent themselves as candidates for offices, while there were in the church 
older Christians, who had been more thoroughly tried in faith and doc- 
trine. So too, in relation to the women who might claim to be enroll- 
ed among the widows and to share in the benefactions which they re- 
ceived (5: J—17). 
’ Then as to Timothy himself. He is, it is said, according to this. 
Epistle, a novice in every thing ; and what an inconsistency ishere! A 
short time before, Paul described him in one of his Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians (1 Cor. 4: 17), as a man thoroughly acquainted with the Chris- 
tian system, as he himself invariably inculcated it; while, on the other 
hand, in the Ist Epistle to Timothy the apostle is obliged to direct his 
attention to the first principles of doctrine, that he may know how to 
conduct (1 Tim. 3: 16). Let any man, who can, comprehend this, ex- 
claims here the opponent of this Epistle.! 

Still it is not so very difficult of comprehension. It is one thing to 
be thoroughly acquainted with a system in its whole extent, and to be 
able to answer questions and solve doubts in regard to it, and another 
to be able to select from the whole; according to the peculiar wants 
and circumstances of a particular place, those doctrines which need to 
be enforeed there more earnestly than in other places. The latter was 
the point which the apostle had in view, viz. what was suitable to the 
local condition of Ephesus, and, with reference to this point, far from de- 
tailing his system as though he was writing to a learner, he merely fur- 
nishes one whom he knew to be well informed on the general subject a 
concise suggestion, which, to us, who are not so well informed, consti- 
tutes one of the difficult passages in the New Testament. 

Consider for a moment the subjects of moral instruction which are 
enjoined upon him by Paul, withthe words, zavre maoayyehhe (1 Tim. 
4: 11. 5: 7 seq. 6:17). We cannot suppose that Paul imagined Tim- 
othy to be ignorant that it was not bodily exercise but godliness which 
was profitable to salvation, that the morality of a wanton widow was 
not on a very secure foundation, or that the silly pride of wealth was not 
becoming in a Christian church. The apostle, as every one must see, 
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merely takes notice of certain local vices, against which it was Timo- 
thy’s duty to warn those under his care. Viewed in this light, other 
similar charges which have been made against this Epistle become null 
and void. 

The opponent of this Epistle proceeds to contrast the representation 
of ‘Timothy in 1 Thess. 3: 1,2, and 1 Cor. 4: 17, viz. as well skilled in 
the business of his calling, with that in the Ist Epistle addressed to him 
by Paul, in which he appears to be a novice without any knowledge of 
affairs. Let us not be disturbed by the cases adduced. The fact that 
Paul sent him to the Thessalonians, with the charge of encouraging 
them to perseverance in the doctrines which they had been taught 
(1 Thess. 3: 1, 2), and that he likewise sent him to Corinth as his de- 
puty, with the important commission to explain and solve, from his 
knowledge of the apostle’s sentiments, such doubts as might still 
exist in regard to the subjects of the Ist Epistle to this church, does 
indeed prove that Timothy was a peculiarly trust-worthy agent ; 
but neither of these commissions bore any comparison with that which 
was now entrusted to him. He had never before stood at the head of a 
numerous body of Christians, empowered to direct their ecclesiastical 
affairs, the appointments to the ministry, and to other offices in the 
church. Thus we have here the same Timothy, but another state of 
things. To be able and learned isa different affair from possessing 
that experience and knowledge of mankind adequate to the proper 
performance of duties in which a high degree of these qualities is re- 
quisite. To supply the want of these was the principal object of Tim- 
othy’s more experienced instructor. 

It is true that ‘Timothy ranked as colleague of the apostle, and, what 
is more, was his friend and éoowvzog (Phil. 2: 20); still he was not on 
that account the older or more experienced. It was six years after the 
time when Paul made Timothy his companion (Acts 16: 1 seq.) that the 
occurrence at Ephesus took place. When Paul associated him with 
himself, he was not yet an adeAgos, he wasonly a wodyrys, a Christian 
disciple. If wesuppose him to have been at that time 20 years of age, 
he was yet a young man when the Epistle was written, and it was ne- 
cessary that Paul should rouse and quicken his caution against being 
led astray by prejudice, dca mooxoimaros, or beguiled by partiality, 
nooozdcorg (1 Tim. 5: 21). It is easy to see that Paul endeavors to sup- 
ply Timothy’s want of knowledge of the world and of mankind—not 
any want of acquaintance with Christianity. 

It was not the case when Paul sent Timothy to Thessalonica, nor | 
when he sent him to Corinth, as it was when he left Ephesus, 
that circumstances prevented him from giving Timothy any prep- 
aration and instruction in respect to the subject of his commis- 
sion. As to the kind or amount of instruction and advice which 
he gave him on the first two occasions we have no account, to enable us 
to judge concerning the contents of the Epistle which in this case 
he was compelled to substitute for oral instruction. In default of 
these, we may be guided in our judgment of this Epistle by the gener- 
al truth, that the contents of any letter of instruction sent to ‘Timothy 
at Ephesus by the apostie, the degree of particularity which it must ex- 
hibit, depended not solely upon the character of the man for whom it 
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was intended, but likewise upon the solicitude of him who wrote it. 
Thus, had we been able to form our estimate by the first standard, the 
latter would completely overthrow it. Even granting that Paul was un- 
necessarily particular in his directions to Timothy, the circumstance is 
but a confirmation of the old observation: ‘‘ Habet hoc solicitudo, quod 
omnia necessaria putat.”’+ 

This anxiety about minute points thoroughly confutes the charge 
sometimes made against this Epistle, that it does not contain any of 
those particularities in which the apostle is so much wont to indulge. 
There are so many references to the vices of certain classes and indi- 
viduals in the church, so many precautions and marks of anxiety, that 
our critic took umbrage at them, and drew from them the conclusion 
that Timothy was supposed and represented in this Epistle to be more 
deficient in experience and capacity than was really the case, and the 
church more ignorant, than they probably were. Might he not as prop- 
erly have inferred, that the writer was intimately acquainted with this 
church, had clearly before his mind the character of each individual, 
and in particular, the erroneous feelings of some as respected the organ- 
ization of the church, and, like a careful father of a family, when sep- 
arated from it, was desirous of noticing in his letter every thing which 
concerned his household,-and of providing against every apprehended 
impropriety ? 

Our opponent requires us to specify some allusions to occurrences 
in the life of Timothy, and we refer him to the following. 1 Tim. 1:18. 4: 
14. 5: 23. 6:12. The objection that the apostle does not say a word 
of the progress of his journey and the state of his health, as is custom- 
ary in writing to friends, might as well have been omitted. Such mat- 
ters Paul was accustomed to leave to the bearers. of his Epistles, who 
he took care should be trust-worthy men (Col. 4:7. Eph. 6: 21, 22). 

The fact that so many topics are referred to in the Epistle, and the 
careful attention given to particulars, though it has been attempted to turn 
these circumstances to its prejudice, rather vouch for its genuineness. 
Such must have been the nature of an Epistle written by Paul with ref- 
erence to a church in the midst of which he had lived a long time; 
every member of which he had been acquainted with and had instruct- 
ed and exhorted in public and in private, and had urged with tears to 
repentance and reformation (Acts 20: 20, 31); and which had only be- 
come the dearer to him from his labors and anxieties on its behalf. 
Compare it with the Epistle to Titus. The latter, it is true, contains beau- 
tiful passages, expressive of elevated feeling, but is, notwithstanding, in 
the main a business-letter, more general in its nature, written with a sen- 
timent of contempt for the abandoned people among whom Titus was 
to commence the duties of his office. It seems to have originated mere- 
ly from the dictates of duty, connected with half-extinguished hopes. 
On the other hand, the Epistle to Timothy is written with anxious at- 
tention to particulars, is indicative of solicitude and numerous trifling 
apprehensions, of sympathy and affection. ; 

Sometimes, too, the apostle’s condition gleams plainly through it. 
Lexpelled from Ephesus, and uncertain whether the unquiet state of things 
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at Corinth would permit him to appear in the midst of that church with- 
out insult, he sometimes cast his eyes back upon Ephesus with a hope 
that the commotion might have so far subsided, as to allow him to ap- 
pear there again, through the favor and intervention of the principal men 
of the city (Acts 19: 31). At times he seems to count most on this pos- 
sibility ; at times to trust more to the Corinthians. Both these hopes 
are alluded to together in 1 Tim. 3: 14,15; and in 4: 13 the first re- 
curs again. It would seem as though, pressed on opposite sides by two 
misfortunes, he could not determine which was the greatest. 


§ 137. 


We will now direct our attention to the 2d Epistle to Timothy. I 
must here recur to the observation that there would not have been room 
for all the objections made against it, had my remarks, which were not, 
I think, entirely superficial, been properly regarded. I refer particu- 
larly to the objection respecting Trophimus and Erastus (2 Tim. 4: 20).! 

The next difficulty relates to Aquila, whom the author of this Epis- 
tle salutes as though he were at Ephesus (2 Tim. 4: 19), while, not 
long before, Paul sent him a salutation as being resident at Rome 
(Rom. 16: 3). But the period of time between these two letters 
amounts to more than three years; and that one should change his 
place of residence once in three years is not to be reckoned as an im- 
possibility which overthrows the genuineness of the Epistle. It.is even 
possible that he possessed at that time a spacious house at Ephesus 
(1 Cor. 16: 19). 

Another objection I must present in the very words of my learned op- 
ponent. Would the apostle, he says,.in order to animate and confirm 
the fortitude of his friend, have mentioned merely the persecutions 
(2 Tim. 3: 11. Comp. Acts 13: 14—52. 14: 1—6) of which Timothy 
had not been an eye-witness, inasmuch as they occurred before his con- 
version? Would he have passed over in total silence the far more cruel 
ones to which he was subjected at Philippi, at Thessalonica, at Jerusa- 
lem, and which took place under Timothy’s own eyes ¢ etc. 

In examining 2 Tim. 3: 11, we see that Paul commences an enume- 
ratio: év Avrvoyety, év “/xovi~, év Avorgors. He does not pursue it, 
however, but passes to general phraseology, ovovg dumypousg x.T. A. 
The reason why he mentions Antioch, Iconium and Lystra, is plainly, 
that he meant to commence with his earliest journey among the Gentiles ; 
and the reason why he does not pursue the enumeratio farther is, that 
Timothy, having been an eye-witness, could pursue it himself. Con- 
scious of this, Paul passes to general language, and dispenses with a 
long catalogue, which would have been superfluous to Timothy. 

As to what this learned writer says in opposition to those who refer 
the composition of the Epistle to a second imprisonment at Rome, it 
does not bear against me, nor, in my opinion, against the Epistle. 

Whoever maintains this Epistle to be an ideal composition, belies its 
character. It is evidently an effusion of high-wrought feeling on the 
part of one who had just passed through the severest storm in his life, 


1 Kichhorn, Einleit. in das N. T. IId Bd. 1. H. § 249. p. 358 seq. 
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and had breasted that storm without any assistance. All but Luke had 
previously consulted their own safety, and abandoned the apostle alone 
and unfriended to his fate. Even Titus had not evinced sufficient cour- 
age to venture anything in behalf of his master and friend. There was 
now, indeed, a momentary calm; but a second storm was certain, 
which it wasto be feared would be as violent as the former. These af- 
flictions and grounds of complaint against his friends, the apostle in a 
dignified manner refrains from noticing particularly, through the whole 
Epistle, until near its close, when he speaks of them briefly, with emo- 
tion, but yet with forbearance (4: 6 seq.) : 

From the beginning to the end of the Epistle, however, there is evin- 
ced a gloomy suppressed feeling of danger and of abused confidence ; 
and the latter, not so much intentionally as on account of the predomi- 
nant tone of his mind, is directed towards one who had never given occa- 
sion for it. Soon after the commencement of the Epistle, the apostle occu- 
_ ‘pies himself with accumulating all the reasons for assurance in respect 

to the fidelity and constancy of his young friend; the example of his moth- 
er and grandmother, his consecration to the high office of the ministry, 
the former proofs of his disposition, the promises of Jesus Christ, and 
the rewards of a future state of existence. Among these he scatters 
instructions and exhortations, as though, uncertain whether he should 
ever again see him, he was desirous before his death to give him his last 
advice, as a son on whom his hopes rested, and whom he silently regard- 
ed as heir to his apostolic office. 

The Epistle was evidently written with all those feelings which would 
naturally have arisen in the apostle’s situation, and after what he had 
just experienced. All the parts of it coincide with his condition, and 
many passages, it cannot be denied, are instructive and spirited. 

But what a contrast between this and the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
though they were written at no great distance of time from each other! 
In the one to the Ephesians, or, if we may thus denominate it, to the 
Asiatics and Phrygians, Paul speaks, if not without apprehension, yet 
with quiet composure, of his uncertain fate. ‘True; but this difference 
might be the work of a few days. When he wrote the Epistle to Tim- 
othy, his first examination, in which he with difficulty escaped sentence 
of death on account of the violent attacks of his enemies, had evidently 
annihilated all his hopes (4: 14, 18); but when he wrote to the Ephe- 
sians, no fearful event of this kind had bowed his spirits. He first 
commends himself to their prayers, that he may fearlessly advocate the 
cause for which he was in bonds (Eph. 6: 18—21). The two composi- 
tions were separated by this intermediate event. In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians he shows himself ignorant of his danger; in that to Timo- 
thy we see that it has transcended his worst anticipations. 

The Epistle to the Asiatics and Phrygians, therefore, bears the stamp 
of that undisturbed self-possession which he at first enjoyed in his con- 
finement. In this situation, the youngest children of Christianity, 
churches of recent origin, which shortly before his imprisonment he 
had superintended, while resident in their vicinity at Ephesus, were up- 
permost in his mind. ‘The remembrance of these rising churches filled 
him with joy and gratitude on account of the happy result of his mis- 
sion, and on the other hand with apprehension on account of their 
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youthful standing, by which his mind was raised in his seclusion to that 
prayerful and solemn tone, which is so eminently apparent in this circu- 
lar Epistle. Such was the effect of the difference in circumstances ; 
in the one case we observe calmness, with pleasant recollections of the 
days of active life, and in the other a shuddering dread of a danger 
the extent of which was before unappreciated. 


§ 138. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


Philippi was the first European city in which Paul preached. It was 
situated east of the river Strymon, in that part of Macedonia which was 
formerly considered as belonging to Thrace. Its situation, and the 
thoroughfare from Asia to Europe which was in its vicinity, are describ- 
ed at length by Appian.!. By Luke (Acis 16: 12) it is called a Roman 
colony, and the 7@wry modes of that part of Macedonia: and yet it was 
not so in point of rank, for Amphipolis took precedence of it ;* nor as to 
its situation in respect to the voyage from Troas (Acts 16: 11), for the 
apostle came first to Neapolis. To solve this difficulty we must have 
recourse to numismatics. The denomination mowry modus frequently 
occurs on coins. ‘T'wo or three cities in the same country or province 
assume this title at the same time ; and from these coins it appears that 
it signified nothing more than the enjoyment of certain liberties and 
privileges, not by any means exclusive.? 

That it was a Roman colony, is confirmed by Pliny ;* and we learn 
from other sources that in this character it enjoyed distinguished privi- 
leges. ‘The colony was founded or at least considerably enlarged, by 
Augustus himself. 

The apostle at first was very well received here, and: met with ready 
credence ; but he was accidentally imprisoned and harshly treated, un- 
til he declared himself a Roman citizen, when he was restored to liber- 
ty. He then went to Amphipolis (Acts 16: 12 seq.) 


§ 199. 


When Paul was afterwards a prisoner at Rome, the Philippian Chris- 
tians, who must have become meanwhile a flourishing church, evinced 
that they were still grateful, and sent him assistance in his time of need 
(Phil. 4:18). He wrote a letter to them, in which he expressed his 
thanks. This was probably the last Epistle which he composed in 


1 Appian, De bell. civil. L. IV. c. 105, 106. 

2 Livius, L. XLV. c. 19. 

3 Eckhel, Doctrin, Vet. Numm. P. I. Vol. IV. c. 6, p. 282. 

4 Hist. Nat. TV. 11. 

5 Digest. Leg. VIII. n. 8. “In provincié Macedonia Dyrracheni, Cassan- 
drenses, Philippenses... juris ltalici.” Gfr. Walch, Dissert. in acta Pauli 
Philippens. Jenw, 1726. sas Not. Orb. Ant. T. 1. 
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Rome; for he exhibits in it a clearer anticipation of deliverance than 
in any previous Epistle (1: 12, 14). He even intended to permit Tim- 
othy, his most confidential assistant, to visit them (2: 19), and in a short 
time, Tayéws, to come to them himself. 


§ 140. 


The contents of the Epistle are as follows: I thank God and rejoice 
concerning the increase of your knowledge and love. My fortunes 
have been so beneficial in their influence, that some have even been in- 
duced by them to preach the Gospel, not always indeed from pure mo- 
tives, but still Christ is preached, at which I will rejoice (—1: 26). Let 
your conduct be worthy of the Gospel; live in unity; be disinterested, 
as was Christ, who humbled himself and took the form of a servant 
(—2: 17). If it be my lot to die, I will rejoice, but the prospect of my 
liberation is daily brightening (—2:30). Have no confidence in circum- 
cision ; I have peculiar reason for confidence in it, but Christ is all to me ; 
I long only for union with him. Follow my instruction, and listen not 
to false teachers (—4: 2). Continue steadfast in the Gospel and friends 
of every virtue. I rejoice that you cared for me; your beneficence has 
always been eminently conspicuous. I and all the brethren salute you. 


§ 141. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


This Epistle, as its plan, the actual character of its different parts, 
and almost every passage, testify, was written for Jews, and moreover, 
for such Jews as were minutely acquainted with the ceremonies of re- 
ligious worship at Jerusalem, the temple-service and things connected 
therewith. True, this acquaintance might be possessed by every learn- 
ed Jew; but a promiscuous collection of people (such as the author of 
the Epistle certainly addressed) could not be supposed to possess it, un- 
less they had opportunity to acquire it from actual and frequent obser- 
vation. ’ 

Chrysostom, therefore, is correct in his general view, when he infers, 
simply from the knowledge previously requisite to understand the Epis- 
tle, that it was written to Jews in Palestine. All who admit that the 
original Janguage of the Epistle was Hebrew adopt this opinion. 

As clearly do such circumstances respecting the Christian church to 
which the Epistle was addressed, as are scattered through it, direct us 
to Palestine and Jerusalem. Some of its teachers and leaders had al- 
ready distinguished themselves by an exemplary martyrdom im honor 
of the faith (18:7). This had been the fate of two of the principal 
‘Christians in Jerusalem, viz. Janes and Stephen. 

The readers of the Epistle had already endured many trials in be- 
half of the truth; some had been made, under torture and insult, a 
gazing-stock to the multitude. Many had been cast into prison, and 
had suffered the spoiling of their goods (10; 32, 34). Such persecu- 
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tion by the public authorities on account of religion had not yet been 
seen out of Palestine and its capital, anywhere in the Roman empire. 
The government did not deviate from its well-known universal tolera- 
tion till the time of Nero’s persecution.! 

All this had already befallen them. Only one thing was wanting. 
They had not yet, as in the days of the Maccabees (Heb. 11: 34-89), 
defended their religion at the expense of blood and life (12: 4).2 Mat- 
ters had not yet arrived at such a pitch even in Palestine. No slaughters 
and massacres had yet occurred among the people. Hatred towards 
Christianity had as yet contented itself with a few victims, such as 
James and Stephen; not because the Sanhedrim wanted disposition to 
proceed further, but because it wanted the power under the Roman 
government. 

Those to whom the Epistle was sent were strongly inclined to apos- 
tasy ; for which reason the writer in many passages very forcibly repre- 
sents the serious character of this step, the difficulty of retracing it af- 
ter it had been taken, and the peril attendant on it (3: 7—4: 13. 6: 3, 
4 seq. 10: 19—3832, and 12:25). The Jews were indeed always ob- 
jects of complaint in many churches, for the vehemence with which 
they maintained the obligation of their institutions even upon Chris- 
tians. But a ferment which could not be suppressed by any of the 
apostles, not even by James himself, and which avowedly looked for- 
ward to the refusal of obedience and the dissolution of the church as 
no very remote occurrences, such wild zeal for the law that no hes- 
itation was felt to cut off thousands of believers from Christian com- 
munion for the most trifling reason, was exhibited in Palestine only at 
the close of the administration of Felix (Acts 21: 17, 23 seq.). The 
whole tenor and tendency of the Epistle were shaped by this condition 
of things. 


§ 142. 


The Jewish religion in Palestine was particularly alluring and seduc- 
tive, on account of its external pomp and splendid ceremonies, which 
agreeably occupied the imagination and all the senses ; while, on the 
contrary, the Christians, simple and noiseless in their assemblies, were 
only a body of retired and quiet friends to virtue, without high priest, 
altar, or sacrifices. 

The Jewish feasts were so many days of universal festivity through- 
out the nation, on which men from all parts of the country met together, 
became acquainted with each other, and confirmed acquaintances al- 
ready made. It was these which excited affection and fraternal feeling 
among the whole people, and kept up an unparalleled spirit of nation- 
ality. Many of these feasts, as commemorations of ancient national 
benefits, roused every sensibility in favor of Moses and the law ; others 
were consolatory, like the feast of expiation, on which the high priest 


+4 Gibbon, Hist. Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. Vol. I. chap. 2. 


2 It is not true that any slaughters or massacres had yet eli ropa Be 
opulace ; and yet this supposition is Kichhorn’s principal argument that the 
Byistle could not have been written to Palestine (Einleit. in das N.T. III, Bd. 
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appeared before God in the most holy place and made atonement for 
the sins of the whole people. 

All this Christianity wanted, and among the inhabitants of Palestine 
the deficiency was a subject of reproach. Many minds, which were not 
prepared to worship in spirit and in truth, could not be satisfied or per- 
manently controlled by such a system. When other circumstances 
were added, such as persecution and awakened patriotism, as was the 
case when the final rebellion was maturing, many readily resolved to 
give up a religion which did not seem to supply the place of that of their 
ancestors. . 

Objections of this nature, which local circumstances first occasioned 
and strengthened, the writer was obliged to obviate, and it was neces- 
sary that he should satisfy the Jews respecting them, in order to prevent 
their relapse. When they extolled above every thing else the preemi- 
nence of the Jaw, which they received by angels and by Moses, the man 
of God, and objected to Christianity that it took its origin from a des- 
pised and suffering man; when they accused it of having no offerings, 
no high priest, and what was so important to sinful men, no sin-offering, 
and no feast of atonement, and of wanting every thing that made religion 
venerable and consolatory to the Jews; such important objections 
could not remain unanswered without injury to the cause of truth. 


§ 1438. 


The contents of the Epistle are as follows: He shows, on the con- 
trary, the superiority of Christianity to the Mosaic law, from the dignity 
of its founder, who is even higher than the angels, to whom the Jews 
ascribed the giving of the law into the hands of the author of the Jew- 
ish constitution (—2: 12). Though he humbled himself and bore the 
sins of men, this was only that he might be a more merciful high 
priest (—3:). He then shows his preeminence above Moses, the medi- 
ator of the law, and solemnly warns them of the difficulty of returning, 
if they apostatize from Christ (—-4: 14). 

He then passes to the high-priesthood, and shows that Jesus was ap- 
pointed to this dignity by God, and emphatically warns them not to ven- 
ture the step of separation from him (—G: 20). He then shows the na- 
ture of the high-priesthood of Jesus; that he is not a priest of a Jewish 
order, but of the order of Melchisedeck, who in dignity excelled even 
their forefather Abraham,! and all his descendants, Aaron and the tribe 
of Levi; that Jesus was even superior to Melchisedeck, was a priest of 
the new covenant, of unequalled rank, who entered into the holiest 
of holies to atone for the people with blood, but not that of goats; that 
it was not necessary for him to do this every year, as it was for. the 
Jewish High Priest ; that he entered once only with his own blood 
and by this offering had atoned for all men; that therefore no offer- 
ings were necessary in future, and a new order of things, a new dispen- 


1 Abraham is not, it is true, the principal subject here ; but he was indispen- 
sable to the writer's purpose. According to the well-known saying of the Jews, 
the Messiah is certainly superior to Abrabam, Moses, and the ministering an- 
gels: now  soxbioo INA TAS) Www Boras pm. . 
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sation, had arrived, that the ceremonies of the law were merely types of 
that which was actually exhibited in the new religion (—10: 19). 

If, now, we have certain access to God through Jesus, our punishment 
will be the sorer if we cast him from us. ‘T’o continue his adherents 
will indeed require courage, but faith will impart this. Faith is hence- 
forth the way of justification and union with God; or rather it has 
always been so to all righteous and holy men, and ought to be to those 
whom he addresses ; it should cheer them in their sufferings (—12: 
12). They have come toa holier Jerusalem, and to the mediator of the 
new covenant; they have another altar of sacrifice, and another offer- 
ing, viz. Jesus, who died without the city, as the sin-offering was for- 
merly burned without the camp. 


§ 144. 


In what language was this Epistle originally written? Some of the 
Christian fathers assert that it was originally composed in Hebrew. 
Thus (e. g.) Clementof Alexandria. According to him Luke transla- 
ted it into Greek, whence this Epistle and the Acts resemble each oth- 
er very much in style and coloring.! 

Origen, however, is not inclined to regard it as a translation, but ex- 
plains its origin in another way. He thinks that the general thoughts 
were expressed by the apostle Paul, and arranged and clothed in their 
present phraseology by some one who listened to their oral delivery.” 
Such is his opinion, and about its validity he seems to have no doubt. 

Thus a Hebrew original was not, to his knowledge, supported by his- 
tory. This supposition had no more value in his eyes than his own hy- 
pothesis, which he at least considered to be as well-founded, if he did 
not give it the preference. 

But he seems, it will be said, to adduce historical authority; for, in 
proposing the question, who was the author of this work as respected its 
written composition, he says expressly: 7 0é «/¢ yuas goaouoa ioto- 
gia, the iotogia that has come down to us decides in favor of Luke or 
Clement of Rome. 

But iorogia here does not mean history; it has the general sig- 
nification of information, account. His language is: “‘ The Epistle is, 
according to the testimony of the ancients, to be ascribed to Paul; but 
who gave it its written form, God alone knows. The tozog« of some 
has come down to us, who say that Clement of Rome composed it, and 
of others who regard Luke as the one who committed it to writing.” If 
some said one thing and some another, and God only knew the truth of 
the matter, the expression fozoo/a is certainly not to be taken in the 
sense of history. Besides, the iorog/a did not relate to the question 
as to a Hebrew original or the contrary, but only to the question, to 
whom, in case Paul only furnished the ideas, which were written down 
by another, the merit of thus composing it was to be ascribed. 

T’he intended statements of the ancients, therefore, were mere con- 
jectures which were thrown out in order to explain the difference of 
style which it was thought was perceived between the Hpistle to the 
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Hebrews and the other writings of the apostle; and as such they do not 
in the slightest degree limit our investigations. 

From internal evidence the original cannot by any means have been 
Hebrew. In the second chapter, v. 6, 7, 8, the author cites from 
Ps. 8 the words: What is man?—and yet thou hast, put all things in 
subjection under his feet, mavre umEerakag UVLO THY TOdWY aUTOL. 
This word unéraéas, thou hast subjected, is the foundation of many ex- 
pressions in this connexion : v. 5. ov yoo TOUS ayyEhous omeracke any 
ofxouuerny ; v. 8. év yoo rao) vnotakas auta To TLOLVT Ot, ovdéy apnney 
aur ayumotaxrov—doapEr aur@ TO melveee UMOTETHYMEVOL, 

Now there is no word corresponding to umoracoesy in the Hebrew, 
the same idea being expressed by a circumlocution: Thou didst put, or 
place, under his feet, .24a9-nAn AAW 5D. If then he wrote in Hebrew, 
and cited the text in Hebrew, the whole reference to the words of the 
text is lost ; and the expressions derived from and referring to umo- 
rassewy could not have been employed in Hebrew, on account of the 
frequent recurrence of the entire periphrasis. Would he have written 
in this way? ‘‘'Thou didst put all things under his feet: but as to the 
angels he did not put all things under their feet: for, in that he put all 
things under his feet, he left nothing which he did not put under his 
feet: hence we see that all things are put under his feet.”’ 

In the 8th chapter he commences speaking of the promises of God in 
regard toa new covenant. He cites by way ofargument Jer. 31: 31, 
32 seq. where God promises a SUIT m2, a new covenant, different 
from that which he had established with the fathers of the Jewish nation, 
and then argues that a new covenant, WWI m2, moun dvaOrxn, 
annuls the old. He proceeds in this train of thought i in chap. 9, des- 
cribing the ritual of the covenant and contrasting with it the priest and 
mediator of the new (v. 14, 15). 

The nature of the subject assures us, that if the author wrote in He- 
brew, he must have selected the technical word n73 to: designate the 
covenant with Abraham and the fathers. As, moreover, he quotes the 
words of Jeremiah, to which the chain of his discourse is linked and 
from which he makes deductions, he must so much the rather have re- 
tained n°73 , and must have been guided in his deductions by the proph- 
et’s phraseology. We must not be misled, therefore, by the conjec- 


ture that perhaps the author used the’ word Tools? 


Now though n= has the signification of covenant, we know that 
it has not a second sense which the author of the Epistle soon brings to 
view, viz. that of a testament ; for which (he says) Christ died, because 
a testament becomes valid only through the death of the testator. If, 
however, he wrote in Greek, and originally cited the Greek version, he 
must have employed the word dvd nxn. This comprehends not only 
the first signification, but the second, viz. testament, and in fact contains 
good ground for the reasoning founded upon it, which could not have 
been based on the Hebrew. 

In the 10th chap. 4, 5 seq., he proves that the ancient sacrifices have 
ceased forever. He ‘appeals i in support of this position to Ps. 40: 7, 
where aperson, whom he represents as the Messiah entering the world, 
says to God : Thou desiredst not sacrifices, but a body hast thou prepar- 
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edme—to dothy will. Hence, he continues, the ancient sacrifices are no 
more of any avail, and the movjoae GeAnua,'the fulfilment of the will (of 
God) is enjoined instead (v. 9, 10). In conformity with this will, év 
@ Gehnuact, Jesus once for all made an offering of his body, t2jy ™000- 
gooay tov Owuatos, for the universal remission of sins. 

The argument turns on the passage: Thou desiredst not sacrifices, 
but gavest me a body, to execute thy will: owma xaryotion mor. 
This will Jesus executed by the offering of his body, dia tiv ne00- 
YO9ay Tov cwuaros, and thus the passage has been fulfilled, and all 
other sacrifices cease. Formerly the offerings were frequent, moddaxes 
moeoogeowy (v. 11); nowone offering, ule Ovola, ule neoogogs, is suf- 
ficient, and this is satisfactory forever, sig ro dunvexes (v. 14). 

The offering of the body, mevogoga rov owuaros, and the offering 
once for all, uia meoogoga, have reference to the words of the Psalm, 
OWue xatHotiow jor, thou gavestme a body. But the Hebrew text of 
the Psalm says nothing respecting a body; it merely says: Mine ears 
hast thou opened (bored) > M292 0221N. Thus, if the Epistle had 
been written in Hebrew, the deduction from the quotation as to the offer- 
ing of a body, and all which is said further of the single offering that 
made every other superfluous, could have had no foundation. It was 
only the Greek text of the Psalter which could furnish him with the ar- 
gument and render it valid. 

Moreover, even the supposition that these words were spoken of the 
Messiah and referred to the very moment when he entered the world, 
0t0 slosgyouevos eg tuv xoouoy deyer (Vv. 5), is likewise founded on 
the words: thou hast prepared me a body, aside from which there is no 
indication that this passage is to be understood of the Messiah’s en- 
trance into the world. 


§ 145. 


We have hardly done with one difficult question, before another still 
more difficult presents itself, viz. Who was the author of the Epistle? 
It is found in the collection of Paul’s writings, but by what right does it 
take so honorable a place? If characteristic ideas and characteristic 
arrangement of them, or, in other words, a peculiar cast of thought, be 
any indication of the author of a production, this writing, inmy opinion, 
is Paul’s. The ideas which constitute the basis of the Epistle to the He- 
brews all existed in Paul’s mind, and were aconstituent part of his gen- 
eral train of thought, from which they have passed into other productions 
of his pen. In these they are frequently found, in connexion with oth- 
er ideas, but have not received so complete a development as in this 
Epistle, because they were not, as here, the subject of discussion, but 
were merely accessory ideas. 

One of the principal points of view in which he. considered the cer- 
emonies of public worship, as well as the other institutions of the Jews, 
and which was the special ground of the course taken by the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews in making an application of all these insti- 
tutions to Christ and his religion, is not barely discoverable in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, but is presented there in the same language 
in which it is expressed in the Hpistle to the Hebrews. All these 
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things, Paul there says, are but the oxo ray wshiovtwy (Col. 2: 17), 
as in this Epistle, likewise, they are only the oxca twy wehhovtwy aya- 
Oov (Heb. 10: 1. 8: 5), i. e. inefficient symbols of salvation and mercy, 
shadows of things, of which the religion that was to come was to contain 
the reality, the thing itself.! 

Paul has sometimes given specimens of this mode of application, from 
which we may infer what would be his manner of treating the subject, 
and how perfectly the whole tenor of the Epistle to the Hebrews accords 
with his spirit. 

In Rom. 3: 25, he represents our salvation through the death of Jesus 
by a figure drawn from the Jewish ceremonials, saying that God set 
him forth as the lid of the ark of the covenant (which on the feast of 
atonement was perfumed and sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice) 
that he might blot out sins by his blood. It is true, however, that the 
word iaornovoy may be translated an offering of reconciliation. Inthe 
Epistle to the Ephesians (5: 2), he represents the death of Jesus asa 
sacerdotal transaction, he having offered himself for us asasweet smell- 
ing sacrifice, and being thus at once both priest and offering. 

The typical interpretations in the Epistle, in which the tabernacle 
is represented as an emblem of the entrance of Jesus into the holy of 
holies in: heaven (Heb. 8: 5, 6. 9: 24) will not seem singular when we 
perceive that in 1 Cor. 10: the passage through the Red Sea is considered 


1 The fact that Philo says something of the same kind: t& wéy 6ytd TOY 
Konopon oxds trvas woovel owudror sives (De Confus. Lingg.) is the principal 
reason given forthe supposition which has been lately made, that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is an Alexandrian production (Eichhorn, Einl. in das N.T. Bd. 
III. 2d Halfte, § 259.-p. 442). Just asif Paul did not take the same view in his 
Epistle to the Colossians: & gore oxd cow pelddvtor, c6 68 ocx Tov Xovotou 
(2: 17). The second argument is, that the author ofthe Epistle to the Hebrews 
agrees with the Alexandrians in ascribing a secret and higher meaning to the 
accounts in relation to the ancient Jews. But it is not the case in this Epistle 
alone, as we see from 1 Cor. 10: 1—6 and 11, and from Rom.5: 14, where Adam 
is represented as tvzrog tov wéddovtos, with reference to the universality of the 
consequence of what he did (Comp. 1 Pet. 3: 20,21). Thus the two views which 
have been mentioned are not exclusively Alexandrian; they are likewise Pau- 
line, and we recognize in them that erudite manner and that cast of thinking, 
which were characteristic of the age, and which Paul adopted together with, and 
in opposition to, hiscontemporaries. What can be more like Philo than the 
GAnyopotusve in Gal. 4: 21—31, compared with Philo “‘ De Cherubim (init.), to 
which [ have referred in Part Ist § 5, for the purpose of drawing from the spirit 
of the times in arguing from and treating of the sacred books,some general in- 
ference as to the period when the Pauline Epistles were composed. Lastly, the 
learned writer above mentioned likewise adduces particular expressions of anal- 
ogous character in the writings of Philo’and the Epistle to the Hebrews (p. 
447). This similarity, however, is not.confined to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but extends to all Paul’s Epistles; as is not at all strange, considering that 
Philo and Paul were contemporaries. Ldésner’s extracts from Philo, it is well 
known, have reference to the whole N. Test. Withreference to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, Carpzov (in his Exercit. in Ep. ad Hebr.) as also, more recently, 
Schulz (Der Brief an die Hebraer, Breslau 1818. p. 265°seq.), the latter for the 
special purpose of supporting the opinion we are now combating, has extracted 
from Philo many passages relating mostly to Melchisedeck, Moses, the high- 
priesthood, the worship of the sanctuary, and the sacrifices. Wherever Pau] 
had discussed these topics, the passages cited would have been of use in explain- 
ing his meaning. The similarity of subjects is the cause of the mutual resem- 
blance between the two writers. 
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to have been a type of baptism etc., a zUm0¢, just as in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the holy places are avtizung tov adndevar. 

This principle and the interpretations founded on it are, in the earlier 
Epistles of the apostle, but indistinctly brought forward, rather intimated 
than detailed. We have sufficient evidence, however, that the views 
in which the Epistle to the Hebrews so richly abounds had already 
been formed in his mind, and would have been exhibited precisely thus, 
had his purpose Jed him to a more extended development of them. 

When Paul represented the ancient ceremenial institutions as mere 
shadows, to none of which belonged any expiatory efficacy, he was 
bound to answer the question in what way forgiveness and the divine 
favor were to be obtained, and had been obtained by pious men of old, 
if the law was of no avail to that end. Had he not given satisfac- 
tion on this point, the representation which we have mentioned would 
have wanted stability. The solution of this question was essential to 
his position, for that could not be sustained without it. 

The answer to this question is frequently presented by him, and is a 
peculiar one. Ife asserts that the divine favor never resulted from the 
religious observances of the Jews, but from faith, 77 atozee. With this 
word he conrected a peculiar idea, such as no other of the apostles 
attached to it. J/ore¢g with him had reference to the énayyedia, to 
the divine annunciation of the measures devised for human salvation. 
it signifies confidence and unshaken hope that they will be carried inte 
effect (Rom. 4: 16—18, 20. Gal. 3: 5 seq.). 

This idea of the apostle is a fundamental one in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and constitutes a considerable part of its contents (see 10: 38— 
12: 4, and many other passages). Jt appears in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews precisely as the apostle has elsewhere stated, explained, 
and enforced it. In Rom. 8: 24—26 Paul characterizes faith, with 
considerable circumlocution, as hope, in contradistinction to that which 
is seen and felt, éAnic Plemopevy ox éorev éhnig—o ov Prenomer, éAni- 
fouev, etc. In the Epistle to the Hebrews this description is condensed 
in the form of a definition (11:1), ZncCouevwy vnooracis ov Pheno- 
Mev. 

Faith, according to Paul, gives us superiority over the adherents of 
every other religion, iva xovyomedu én édnids (Rom. 5: 2). In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, too (3: 6), it is the ground of a xowznua, which 
he calls xavynua ryg éinidos. ; 

It was this hopeful coafidence, which both he and the author of this 
Epistle understood to be meant by the passage: The just shall live by 
faith (Gal. 3: 11. Heb. 10:38). It was by this, according to both, that 
Abraham and Sarah, though past age, obtained a son (Rom. 4: 19. Gal. 
3:7. Heb. 11:1). It was this m/ozcg, founded on the énayyehia, which 
made friends of God before the Jaw, and became an example and means 
of grace for all under the law, etc. F 

Thus they coincide in their notion of faith, its reference to the eray- 
yehic,, its justifying efficacy, and in certain arguments and examples in 
confirmation of the declared inefficacy of the law and the deeds of the 
law, and differ in the following respects: that the Hpistle to the He- 
brews makes use of a multitude of examples, véyog wagrugwy ; that in 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatiahs moze is openly contrasted 
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with the law and the EyyOUS vouov, while in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the unpleasant contrast is not directly presented, but rather intimated ; 

that in the other Epistles m/oreg eég “/yoouv Xgcoror is directly assert- 
ed to be the sole means of justification, while in this, without any ex- 
press conclusion by the writer, it is left as a matter of inference for the 
reader, — : 

Origen, therefore, was correct in asserting that re vojuara uév Tav- 
Jovero/, for we find the views and sentiments of the apostle at the foun- 
dation of this Epistle; and not merely individual sentiments, but an 
entire class of them upon one subject. 

In this Epistle, moreover, we meet with his figures and favorite ex- 
pressions. We will only cite those examples which have reference to 
Christian instruction. With Paul God’s word is a sword (Ephes. 6: 
17). So in Heb. 4: 12. Instruction for beginners and weak-minded 
persons is milk ; for those well-grounded in the faith, it is Bowue and 
OLEOEO: To0GH, strong meat (Heb. 5: 13. 1 Cor. 3: 2), The first are 
onacos (1 Cor. 3: 1. Heb. 5: 13); the subjects of instruction suitable for 
them are orocysra: (Gal. 4: 9. Heb. 5: 12). The well-grounded, on the 
other hand, are redecoe (Heb. 5: 14. 1 Cor. 14: 20), and their condition 
is Té shevorne (Co]. &: 14. Heb. 6: 1). Whoever will examine further 
the apostle’s terminology on the subject of salvation, and the allegorical 
expressions and applications which he has used to illustrate it, will in 
these also recognize Paul. 

Besides thoughts and figures, a great many of Paul’s favorite words 
and phrases are to be found in this Epistle. Some of these have been 
collected by the industry of Wetstein,! and his collection has since 
been considerably augmented.* 


§ 146. 


On the other hand, passages have been selected from this Epistle 
which make against Paul’s authorship, and two of them are vaunted as 
decisive.? ‘The first, repeated for centuries, and frequently answered, 
sometimes more and sometimes less happily, is Heb. 2: 1—5. “ There- 
fore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which we 
have heard,—how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation? 
which at the first began to be spoken by_ the | ‘Lord, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him, vzo rey ALOVGELTOY EIS Mas éBe- 
aswOn, God also bearing them witness,” ete. The author, it is said, 
here classes himself as one of those to whom that which the Lord taught 
had been communicated by his disciples. Now, so far from its being the 
case that Paul could use such language, he was even jealous of the im- 
putation of dependence on the instructions of the apostles, flatly dis- 
owned it, and asserted that he received his teaching from God and 
Christ (Gal. 1: 11, 12 seq. 2: 6—15. 1 Cor. 15: 8, etc.). 

But what are we to understand by the word us? Does it mean us 


~ 1 Nov. Test. T. II. p. 386. 
2 Chr. Frid. Schmid, Hist. Antiq. et Vindic. Canonis. § 249. p. 662—665. 


3 Dav. Schulz, “Der Briegin die Hebraer,” etc. Breslau, 1818. p. 125--130. The 
first objection had been already stated by GEcumenius ; the « Sehelia Greeca” in 
Frid. Matth. N. T. contain a reply. 
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Yebrew Christians, or us, Paul only? It is clear that the writer is 
speaking of many persons, in regard to whom it was to be feared that 
they might fail in fidelity to the Christian system ; anda sort of rhetorical 
figure is employed which is very common with the apostle. The wri- 
ter includes himself in the number of those whom he addresses, speaks 
of their necessities and failings, as if he shared them, without mean- 
ing by this that he did so in every particular. Just so Paul, in Rom. 
13: 11—14. (e. g.) says: “It is time for us (those converted from 
Paganism as well as from Judaism) to awake out of sleep, to cast off 
the works of darkness, to walk honestly, not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying.” If 
the apostle be here taken literally, what must we not charge him»with, 
on account of the word us? Just as little did he mean to claim all the 
gifts which were distributed to different persons for the preservation and 
extension of the Christian church (Rom. 12: 6 seq.), although he makes 
use of the word ws, meaning us Christians. Such figures of rhetoric- 
will not allow a literal application te the writer. 

It is attempted to obviate these considerations by a distinction. This 
mode of speech, it is said, may properly be used when exhortations and 
warnings are given, but not in historical statements. It is to be re- 
membered that as 7jusi¢, ws, does not mean Paul only, but us who have 
this in common that we are Hebrew Christians, all valid objection 
against this mode of speaking is precluded. But does not the passage 
in fact contain an exhortation that they should guard against danger ; 
for (the thought is) if the slighting of the institutions of the old cove- 
nant occasioned severe punishments, how shall we escape punishment, 
if we slight a far higher institution, which proceeded from the Lord, 
was confirmed (to us Hebrews) by his chosen disciples, and attested by 
miracles and the gifts of the Holy Ghost? Does not this passage be- 
jong to the class of warnings or exhortations? Though it does contain 
historical allusions, they are not themselves the subject of discussion, 
but are exhibited only in very general terms, in order to prove that the 
Jews would deserve punisiment in case they should forsake Christiani- 
ty. These are not presented for the purpose of narration, but as an 
cnumeratio, which runs rapidly through a series of occurrences, without 
reference to their accompanying circumstances, or the particular con- 
cern of any individual in them. 

Let us now turn our attention to the second passage. It has been 
regarded as inconsistent with the relation which Paul sustained to the 
Christians of Palestine, that he should say: “ Pray for me, (va taycoy 
anoxatacrade vuty, thatl may be restored to you the sooner” (138: 18). 
He had nothing to do, it is said, with the churches in Palestine.’ It is 
true he was not connected with them as a teacher; but he was in an- 
other capacity. He had brought to them from Galatia, Macedonia, and 
Achaia, on the very occasion of his last visit to Jerusalem and his im- 
prisonment there, charitable contributions which he had collected for 
them in the churches. They had, therefore, good reason to pray for 
their benefactor, that he might be restored to them again. 

It is further objected, that the officers of the churches which are ad- 


1 Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebrier’’ etc. p. 22 and 63. 
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dressed in this Epistle, are not called meeoPuregse and énioxonoe, as 
officers in the church are termed in the Epistles of Paul, but 2youpevos 
(13: 7,17). But this was their proper appellation in Palestine, and 
confirms our position in regard to the destination of the Epistle. 
The churches of Palestine constituted an exception from the rest of the 
Christran churches in this respect, that their affairs were conducted, not 
only by presbyters, but by apostles themselves, as e. g. James and John, 
er by other men who took a distinguished part in the propagation of 
Christianity ; and these were called in this country, by way of distinc- 
tion, 7vouuevos, such as e. g. Barnabas and Silas Acts (15; 22). 

The opponents of this Epistle thought they found sapport for their 
position in these passages; but they were tronbled, on the other hand, 
by a friendly allusion to Timothy (13:23), of sach a nature that it seems 
particularly suitable to Paul, whose confidential assistant Timothy was, 
and to whom he was, in a manner, exclusively attached. They were 
therefore obliged, if possible, to prove that Timothy was not attached 
to Paul at this time, which they hoped to do by means of a pretended 
difference between the mode in which Paul speaks of Timothy in his 
writings and the mode in which he is spoken of in this Epistle. Paul 
always speaks of himin his Epistles, it is said, as 7¢xvor, yynjorov téx- 
voy, ouveoyos, with commendation and affection, while the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews mentions him only in a cursory way: “ Ye know 
our brother Timothy, who is set at liberty ; with whom, as soon as he 
comes, I will see yeu.”? As tothe words: Ye know our brother Timo- 
thy etc., I certainty do not believe that Paul would have written so te the 
churches of Asia Minor and Europe, which Timothy had visited with him 
in the foundation of which he had codperated. To the inhabitants and 
of Palestine alone, could he have used such halfdoubting language as : 
Ye know Timothy, probably. Tor, though he accompanied Paul on 
his last visit to Jerusalem (Acts 20: 4), and, moreover, was not an ob- 
scure person, yet he was Jeast known to the people of Palestine. The 
reason why he calls him merely brother, without farther encomium, is, 
that he was not recommending him to any chureh on account of his 
being charged with a particular commission, as is the case in those 
Epistles in which he styles him his beloved son and his faithful fellow- 
Jaborer (1 Cor. 4: 17. 1 Thess. 3: 2). The expressions of friendship 
and affection contained in the Epistles to Fimothy himself are of course 
not to be our standard here. It is likewise the case, however, in let- 
ters which he wrote to other churches, that he only terms him, Timothy 
our brother. (2 Cor. 1: 1. Col. 1: 1). The last words: with whom, if 
he come shortly, EF will see you, are peculiarly appropriate to Paul, and 
can be historically accounted for, if we suppose them to have been his. 
He promised the Philippians to send. Timothy to them, as soon as his 
fate at Rome was finally decided (Philipp. 2: 19—24); and the He- 
brews, that, as soon as ‘Timothy should have returned, he would make 
them a visit with him. ‘The mission of Timothy explains the condition, 
fav taylov évysrat, under which he promised the visit. A journey to 
the east was in the apostle’s contemplation. It was his design to pass 
through Macedonia (Philipp. 2: 24) to Asia Minor (Philem. 22), and 


ee 


1 Schulz. p. 14, 15. 
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thence to Palestine. It was necessary, however, that he should gain 
information beforehand concerning the state of things in these coun- 
tries, that he might not expose himself to his enemies to no purpose. 
This he did by staying for a time in Philippi, which was on one hand in 
Macedonia, and on the other, as it were, in sight of Asia Minor (Rom. 
15: 23. Acts 20: 3). Now, whether the account which he received from 
Timothy, or Nero’s persecution, which broke out in the autumn of 
Paul’s release, or both together, caused him to give up his proposed 
Journey or not, we cannot tell. It is probable, however, that the old 
design of a journey to Spain was now revived (Rom. 15: 28), and put 
in execution (§ 84). 

However disinclined we may be, we must yet consider Paul as the 
author of the Epistle, so long as we have no good reason for supposing 
that ‘Timothy was not under his direction when the Epistle was written. 
Can the writer have been of less than apostolic dignity? No one with 
less authority could have presumed to present to the parent-land of 
Christianity his instructions and intervention in relation to such topics, 
under the very eyes of the apostles and of numerous witnesses of our 
Lord’s words and deeds. 


§ 147. 


While internal grounds speak so clearly and decisively in favor of 
Paul, so it does not appear that we have any reason to apprehend a dif- 
ferent result from a historico-critical investigation. We must simply 
make it a rule uot to decide from individual declarations and detached 
statements, but to form our opinion impartially from a view of the whole 
history of the Epistle. 

Eusebius, in stating the opinions of the ancients in regard to what is 
called the Canon, ranks among the biblical works which were univer- 
sally acknowledged to be genuine the fourteen Epistles of Paul then 
comprehended in the Mss. of the New ‘Testament, without excepting 
any one of thein.' It cannot be denied that when he did this his atten- 
tion was directed to the Greek and oriental churches, rather than to the 
Latin. For he must have been specially familiar with the opinions and 
convictions of the former, considering his language, residence, and lit- 
erary education, and the libraries (at Cesarea and Alia Capitolina) 
whence he derived his documents. He has, however, in another place, 
expressed himself more to the purpose : “ Fourteen Hpistles of Paul, he 
says, are generally acknowledged and genuine, 1900700 zal oagers ; 
but itis not to be concealed that some depreciate that to the Hebrews, 
on the ground that the Roman church objects to it.”* Now these 
some, tives, may be Latins, (though it is not probable in this connexion), 
or they may be Greeks; it makes no essential difference which. In 
the first case, the writer has no reference at all to the general opinion of 
the Greeks, and in the second case, he only presents an exception from the 
general opinion of the Greeks, an exception which existed in the minds 
of individuals out of respect or prepossession towards the Romans, and 
which proves, according to the well-known rule, exceptio firmat regu- 


1 Euseb. H. E. L. Ill. ¢. 23. 2 Eusob. H. E. L. Ill. e. 3. 
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Jam, thatthe Greek church, taken as a whole, did not think as these 
some did in regard to the Pauline origin of the Epistle, but acknowl- 
edged it. 

Jerome, therefore, who had certainly perused a large number of the 
writings of Christian Greeks, did not exaggerate, when he asserted in his 
Epistle to Dardanus that Paul had always been acknowledged as au- 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews by all Greek writers, ‘‘ab omnibus 
retro ecclesiasticis Greci sermonis scriptoribus.” 

Origen, too, expresses himself in the same collective way concern- 
ing the ancients. ‘his expression, used by a man in the third century, 
has a very important meaning, and would seem to carry us back near 
to the times of the apostles: “‘It was not without reason,” says he, 
“that the ancients transmitted this Epistle to us as Paul’s production.”? 

‘Chere are other witnesses of the Alexandrian school in favor of this 
Epistle, both earlier and later than Origen. Dionysius, who is character- 
ized by his investigations respecting the Apocalypse as an intelligent 
and honest father, declares, in the work referred to, in favor of Paul.? 
Clement, earlier than either, maintained the Pacline origin of this 
Epistle. 

Nor were investigations of this sort prosecuted lightly or unwarily in 


1 Ov yde sini ot deyotor kvdoes ws Hodhov witiy maoadsdcmacr. Euseb. H. 
E.L. VI. 25. This celebrated passage in Origen, to which we have already refer- 
red in speaking of the language of this Epistle, still continues to be misinter- 
preted to the prejudice of the Epistle. The opinion of the Alexandrians, that the 
language of the Epistie differs from that of Paul, is the writer’s theme ; and the 
order of his ideas is as follows. 1. The style is not Paul’s; 2. for it has too 
much Greek regularity and elegance. 3. Yet, as to the thoughts, the produc- 
tion is not inferior to Paul’s Epistles. 4. Hence he (Origen) is of opinion that 
the thoughts are Paul’s; but that their phraseology and construction are the 
work of some one else, who reduced to writing what was said by Paul. Thus 
far he distinguishes between the words and ideas, what belongs to Paul and 
what does not; and then proceeds. 6. Any church which has regarded it as 
Paul’s production may retain its favorable opinion of it; 7. for it was not without 
reason that the ancients transmitted it to us as Paul’s production. 8. Dut, who 
composed this Epistle (referring to No, 5) is known to God alone; 9. some say 
Clement, others Luke. The propositions No. 1, 2,3, 4,5, exhibit his ideas in 
regard to the substance and the phraseology, and a mode of reconciling their char- 
acteristics. No. 6 asserts the propriety of regarding itas Pauline. No. 7 alone 
contains a historical statement, the testimony of the ancients. Thus much as to 
who was its author. Nos. 8 and 9. Who, however, according to the proposed 
theory, reduced it to writing, cannot be known; this merit has been ascribed to 
various persons. The historical statement on the subject is fully and definitely ex- 
pressed ; the rest of the passage consists of attempts to invalidate the objection 
drawn from the difference of language. 

_ Origen has always acknowledged this Epistle in his works, and very frequently 
cited it under the designation 0 @ztoorodos and 6 IIabdos. We will refer to those 
passages only, in which the Epistle is mentioned by name. Ke év tf 200s. EBoai- 
ovg 0 avtd¢ Havdog (Comm. in Joann, T. I. ¢. 6). “O d& Hatihog & ch meds 
EBeatovs (in. Joann. T. X.c. 11). ‘Qe 6 Hadhos ev rij meds “EBeuiovg (Select. 
in Ps. Ps. 4:7). ‘O Iavdog “EBoaioug gnoi (in Ps. 8:6), 'déyer yag év th} 196s 
EBoalove 6 avrds Madhog (Select. in Thren. 4: 20), and the passage adduced by 
Lardner and others (Epist. ad African. c.9): “If any one, perplexed by this 
argument (taken from Heb. 11: 37), should adopt the opinion of those who de- 
prive Paul of this Epistle, against such an one I should make use of proofs 
from other quarters that the Epistle was Paul’s.” 


® Euseb. H. E. L. VI. c. 41. 
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Alexandria. This city, it is well known, always possessed a multi- 
tude of able grammarians, who labored with great critical acumen on 
the writings of ancient classic authors, amended the text when it had 
been impaired, and distinguished on critical grounds between genuine 
and spurious works. ' 

This critical talent was exercised likewise upon the books of the New 
Testament, and particularly on this Epistle. The remark was early 
made that its style was strikingly different from that of Paul. Notwith- 
standing this idea, which would seem to lead directly to the supposition 
that Paul was not its author, no one ventured to deny that it was the 
apostle’s production. So strong was the conviction that it could not 
be shaken, even by weighty adverse considerations. 

Waysand means were sought to compromise the matter. The hy- 
pothesis of Clement and that afterwards presented by Origen are but 
attempts to reconcile the difference of style with history and the decla- 
rations of antiquity, which pronounced Paul to be the author. 

Clement, in particular, cites such an ancient declaration of a respect- 
able father, whom he calls the blessed old man, and who from the connex- 
ion was probably Pantenus. He inquires into the reason why Paul did 
not prefix his name and his title, ezdozodos, to his Epistle! I must 
here confess myself unable to comprehend how it is possible that men 
in modern times should suppose some Alexandrian to have been the au- 
thor of this Epistle, while in the Alexandrian church: itself, the evidence 
in behalf of Paul reaches so nearly to the first century. Ifthe author of 
these Epistles was an Alexandrian, where could the fact be known, i 
not at Alexandria ? a, 

To invalidate the testimony of Pantenus, it has been recently affirm- 
ed by a learned man, that when he proposed tie query why Paul did not 
call himself apostle in the Epistle to the Hebrews, he entertained doubts 
in regard to its authorship. It is astonishing hata scholar of such emi- 
nence should assert any thing so hastily. Were Clement and Origen 
ever in doubt in regard to the Epistle, though they proposed inquiries con- 
cerning it? Did Julius Africanus, and others before him, doubt as to the 
Gospel of Matthew and Luke, because they sought the reason of the dif- 
ference between them in regard to the genealogy of our Lord? Long be- 
fore his time, Tatian, while yet resident at Rome and orthodox in his 
opinions, had drawn up biblical 90f7ua70, which he and Rhodon after 
him, promised to solve.? Biblical questions of this nature must have arisen 
more naturally at Alexandria than at any other place, because there meo- 
Binuara and Syrjuaca “Ounoena, dvoeig Cntnuatwy Ounoexoy, and 
such like subjects of inquiry, were common. Let us, as we ought, ex- 
amine the declaration of the blessed old man. His language is: As 
our Lord was sent among the Jews as the apostle of the Almighty (Heb. 
3: 1), Paul, particularly as his mission was to the heathen, would not 
presume to style himself apostle to the Hebrews, from reverence for our 
Lord, and because he had written the Epistle to the Hebrews out of the 
abundance of his zeal, although he was really a messenger and apostle 

1 Clem. Alex. Hypotypos. apud Euseb. H. E. L. VI. c. 14. Rob. Steph: 
p. 62. 

2 Buseb. H. EB. Li. V. ¢.13) 
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to the Gentiles. Pantenus here represents as undoubted what he is 
said to have doubted, viz. that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and says that he had two reasons for withholding the usual introduction, 
Paul the apostle etc. ‘ ; 

In Lower Egypt the Epistle to the Hebrews retained its place imme- 
diately after that to the Galatians till about the fourth century, as we see 
from the list of chapters in the Codex Vaticanus ;! and it was not till 
about the time of Athanasius, that it was removed and placed after the 
Qd of Thessalonians, which situation it now holds in Egyptian Mss. 
In the Upper Egyptian version it even stood before that to the Galatians, 
immediately after the 2d to the Corinthians,? which is deserving of no- 
tice in illustration of the ancient opinion respecting it in Egypt. 

Jerome connects with the account we have mentioned above, respect- 
ing the agreement of the ancient Greek fathers as to this Epistle, a dec- 
laration that the oriental churches likewise,? in the vicinity of which 
he lived so long in his solitary abode at Bethlehem, agreed in the same 
position. His statement is confirmed by Augustine’s assertion, that in 
the oriental churches the Epistle ranked among the canonical writings.4 
We shall suppose our readers to be acquainted with the canon of the 
church at Jerusalem, as stated by Cyril, from the first part of our Intro- 
duction ; nor shall we make particular mention of the evidence of Titus 
of Bostra (Contra Manich. L. ILI. c. 4 and 11), of Basil, the two 
Gregories, Epiphanius, Pamphilus, and Methodius. 

Ephrem, the most noted of the Syrian fathers, appeals in several pas- 
sages to this composition, characterizing the writer by the designation, 
the apostle.° James of Nisibis, Epbreem’s teacher, composed various 
Syriac productions as early as the third century, some of which have 
reached us in an Armenian version. He appeals in these to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, under the designation, the apostle, or the blessed apos- 
tle. 

Soon after the middle of the third century we find in hither Syria, 
instead of individual fathers, a whole ecclesiastical council, the synod of 
Antioch, quoting the scriptures, and among other passages, Heb. 2: 14. 
4: 15. and 11: 26, in the summons which they issued to Paul of Samosa- 
ta before his removal from his station.7 Going back to the second 
century, we are able to appeal to the oldest version of the Syrians, a 
monument of their belief and conviction in regard to the canon. Now 
this, although it excludes some of the Catholic Epistles, contains the 


1 Hug, “ De antiquitate Cod. Vatic.” p- 23, 24. 
_ 2 Zoega, “ Catalogus Codd. Coptic. in Museo Borgiano.” L. lI. Codd. Sahid- 
ic. N. LXXX. p. 186. Engelbrecht, “‘ Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica, p. XXV. 


3 “ Nostris dicendum est, hanc epistolam, que inscribitur ad Hebraos, non so- 
Jum ab ecclesiis ORIENTIS, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Greeci sermo- 
nis seriptoribus, quasi Pauli Apostoli suscipi.” Epist. ad Dardan. 


4 “ Ad Hebreos quoque Epistola, quaamquam nonnullis incerta sit . . . magis 
me movet auctoritas ecclesiarum orientalium, que hane etiam in canonicis ha- 
bent.” Expos, in Epist.ad Rom. T. TV. Opp. Ed. Basil. p. 1180, 

5 Ephrem Opp. Syr. T. 1. p. 400. 

6 Galland, Biblioth. Patr. T. V. p. XVI. and p. LXXXVIII. 

7 Mansi, Collect. Concil. T. I. p. 1034. 
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Bpistle to the Hebrews, which, as we proved before, when speaking of 
this version, is a genuine and original portion of it. 

if we have recourse to the heretics, we know that Manes, whose sect 
spread particularly in Syria and Mesopotamia, appealed to the authority 
of this Epistle to prove his position, that the Old and New Testaments 
did not derive their origin from one and the same author. 

The Melchisedeckians, who originated with Theodotus (coyveapor- 
Bos or toameliryg), elevated Melchisedeck above Christ, and in doing 
this relied on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 7: 3, and 7: 4, 7).2. In 
the second century we have the Montanists, who first made their 
appearance in Phrygia, and extended themselves westward. These 
founded their principal distinctive doctrines on the Epistle to the He- 
brews (6: 4), as we shall shortly see. 

The Epistle continued without opposition to enjoy this established 
authority and estimation among the Greeks and in the East; and it was 
not till the time of Arius that any church in these countries disputed 
its title. The Arians were the first Greeks whom history charges 
with denying its Pauline origin.? 

This circumstance confers uncommon importance on the testimony 
of Eusebius in favor of this Epistle, and accredits his character as a 
historian, it being evident that he was not misled by any adherence to 
party into a want of fidelity to history. Theodoret even referred the 
Arians, on the subject of this Epistle, to the example of this their fel- 
low believer, that they might be edified by it and learn moderation.4 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


The primitive times of the church of Rome present us an_ illustrious 
witness for this Epistle in the person of Clement, who occupied there 
the station of the apostles after their death. In his Epistle to the 
church at Corinth, he quotes passages from it, as Eusebius and Jerome 
have already observed, and as we can see ourselves on examining the 
Epistle, which has come down to us. He does not, indeed, cite it under 
the name of the apostle, but makes use of it without mentioning the au- 
thor, employing its peculiar phraseology, avrodstei yonouuevos, and 
jucta verborum quoque ordinem.® Nor has he designated by name the 
author of any book of the New Testament from which passages have 
been borrowed by him, except the Ist Epistle of Paul to the Corinthi- 
ans, the author of which is expressly mentioned, because his letter, like- 
wise, was directed to them, and a reference to the apostle by name 
was, considering the circumstances, very natural. We will not now 
draw any inference from the citations of Clement out of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews but that which Eusebius draws: ots un véov unagyet 


1 Epiphan. Her. LXVI. §. 74. Ed. Petav. Elva wddw déyse 6 adtos Mavis, ov 
Svvaras évog SOacxadior sivar maha nod nowv7, Sadun. “H wév yoo mahovov- 
ron nusoay s& yuégus, 7 08 dvancurtteror nuooy xo? yukoay, may ydg mohovos— 
bsvoy nad ynodoxor, syyds aporrauov ylverow (Heb. VIII. 18). 

2 Epiphan. XXXV. or LV. § 1 (Heb. 7: 3); § 8 (Heb. 7:4,7). Comp. Ter- 
tull. De Preescriptione, towards the end. 

3 Theodoret, Prolog. in Ep. ad Hebr. Epiphan, Heres. LXIX. § 27. 

4 Theodoret, Prolog. in Ep. ad Hebr. 

5 Euseb. H. E. L. III. c. 38. Hieronym. in Catal. V. Clem. 
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70 ovyyoauuc. But we must remark, that Eusebius, in his language, 
seems to have had a covert polemical reference to the western church, 
placing in contrast with it the Greek churches, which were supported 
by the oldest ecclesiastical document of Rome jitself in regarding the 
Epistle, not as a recent production, but as one of Paul’s writings : ovev 
sixotmg é0gev auto trois doenois éynatakeyOnvat youuuaor tov 
anoozodov. 

Ireneus, too, in his book, Ieoi dealeEswy dvag ogmv, quoted from it, 
whether with or without the name of the author we do not know;! 
while, on the other hand, in his books against the heretics, he has so far 
avoided the use of it, that only slight traces of it are here and there 
visible.” 

Now how shall we explain the strange procedure of the Greek father 
in this last work? I think it may be correetly explained from the cir- 
cumstances of the times and of his life. His ecclesiastical relations con- 
nected him with the western Christians, among whom he possessed 
consideration and authority. These were called into active exercise by 
the sect of the Cataphrygians or Montanists. ‘Commissions to Eleuthe- 
rus at Rome,’ relative to these heretics, had even been performed by 
him on behalf of the Gallic churches, before he had completed his he- 
resiological work.4 The third book was not written before the latter 
days of Eleutherus, and the whole was not finished till the time of his 
successor. 

Now these Montanists had recourse, in defence of their principle, 
that they who had been guilty of aggravated crimes could no longer re- 
main in the church, to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 6: 4,5. This pas- 
sage was one of their chief arguments, as we learn from Jerome.5 

But, even without his testimony, we ’should be persuaded of this by 
the actual fact in regard to the procedure of a zealous Montanist. ‘Ter- 
tullian warmly defended the doctrine of the Montanists from Heb. 6: 
4,5, in his book “ De pudicitia,” which he wrote expressly in support 
of their position, and he laid more stress on this passage than on any 
other of his arguments. 

If, therefore, the fathers of the Latin church made use of this Epistle 
cautiously and fearfully, till they finally rejected it, history presents us 
with the reason of their doing so. For, that the proof-text was not easi- 
ly answered, may be inferred from the various attempts to answer it 
made by the ancients. 

Irenzus, it is probable, had not long been dead, when the opposition 
to the Epistle i in the Roman church had extended itself widely. Caius, 
Taig, one of its presbyters under Zephyrinus, declared expressly in a 
controversial work, that he acknowledged only thirteen Epistles of Paul, 
and did not regard that to the Hebrews as the apostle’s production. 


1 Kuseb. H. E. L. V. c. 27. 

Massuet, Dissert. in fren. D. III. Art. If. n. 7. 
Euseb. H. E. L. V. ¢. 47. 

Massuet, Dissert. IJ. Art. II. n. 47. 


5 L. Il. Adv. Jovinian. n. 3. “ Verum ne Montanus et Novatus hic rideant, 
qui contendunt non posse renovari per penitentiam eos qui seme! sunt illumi- 
nati,” etc. Heb. 6: 4, 5. 
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‘The work was directed against the Montanists, and particularly against 
Proculus, one of their most learned advocates, r7¢ Karagouyltas aiggos— 
> unéguayovrvta. This circumstance, again, gives us satisfactory 
information as to the reason why this Epistle was so troublesome to him, 
and why he so positively rejected it. 

From this time the greater part of the Latins adopted these opinions, 
and, till the fourth century, they constantly denied that Paul wasthe au- 
thor of this Epistle! History, however, does not give ground for suppos- 
ing them to have been so unreasonable as to deny that the Epistle be- 
longed to apostolic times, and that its author wasof that age.* How could 
they do this, when Clement’s Epistle from Rome was in so many hands? 
The author of the remarkable fragment in Muratori, who represents 
himself as living about the time of Caius, constitutes the only excep- 
tion, and was so ungracious as to denominate the Epistle “ apud Alex- 
andrinos Pauli nomine fictam ad heresin Marcionis.’* 'Thus the 
apostle himself must be termed a heretic, that a self-willed man may 
maintain his orthodoxy.4 


1 Buseb. HE. L. VI. c. 21. “Had: 08 nai sis yds nad Datov hoywwrdcov av— 
deds dudhoyos ext Pojuns nord Zeproivov meds Hpdxhov .. . &Y @ . . . TOv LEQot 
dscoot dhov Dexatouow wove excrocohoy wnuovertir, thy mds EBoatovs p7} ova 
oudurjous Tacs hovmats: esi nat sis dsvoo Taga “Puyaiwy troiw od vouiteros tov 
amoorchov toyydvay. Hieronym. in Catal. V. Caius. “ In eodem volumine (dis- 
putatione advers. Proculum) epistolas Pauli tredecim numerans, decimam quar- 
tam que fertur ad Hebreos, dicit ejus non esse: sed et apud Romanos usque 
hodie Pauli non habetur.’’ Comp. Photius, Cod. 48. 


2 Hieronym. Catal. V. Paulus. Philastr. De Heres. c. 88. Primasius, Com- 
ment. Pref. in Ep. ad Hebr. 

% Tom. II]. Antiqq. Ital. Med. Avi. p. 854. That in these words he intends 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is clear from the subjoined citation of Heb. 12: 15, by 
which he characterises the Epistle. 

4 I must here justify myself in opposition to Prof. Herm. Olshausen (“ Die 
Echtheit der vier kanonischen Evangelien,” p. 281 seq.), for assigning this re- 
markable fragment to the beginning of the third century. J may have erred in 
not ascribing it like others to Caius himself; at any rate there is no necessity of 
supposing itat all older. The decision of the subject depends on the words: 
“ Pastorem nuperrime nostris temporibusin urbe Roma Hermas conscripsit, se- 
dente cathedra Romane ecclesie Pio episcopo fratre ejus.’’ The expression nu- 
perrime is indefinite ; but is rendered less so by the addition nostris temporibus, 
in our time. Hence nuperrime does not signify much more than ov modo does 
in a very similar designation of time in Eusebius (L. V.c. 28): ov médav, odd 
Em tow Tstéowy yevousvos xoupdy. Is it asked whether Caius could have been 
alive when Pius was at the head of the church of Rome? We know that he 
wrote under Zephyrinus, who became bishop of the church in the ninth year of 
Severus (Euseb. H. E. L. V.c. 28). It will be best for us to reckon from Hygi- 
nus, because we have a definite date in regard to his elevation to the episcopal 
office. It occurred in the Ist year of Antoninus Pius (Euseb. H. E. L. IV. c. 10). 
At the end of four years he had Pius for his successor, who died 15 years after- 
wards (Euseb. L. 1V.c. 11), i.e. in the 19th year of Antoninus. From the 19th 

ear of Antoninus to the 8th of Severus, we must reckon as follows: the remain- 
ing 4 years of Antoninus, 19 for the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 13 for Commodus, 
and 9 of the reign of Severus; in all 45. Supposing Caius to have been 55 
years old when he wrote against Proculus under Zephyrinus, he of course lived 
during the supernumerary years under Pius. Thus, chronology does not for- 
bid us to consider Caius and the author of the fragment as contemporary, and, 
indeed, the same person. Supposing the writer to have been a different per- 
son, he cannot certainly have lived any earlier than he, for Eusebius does not 
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Even the Montanists yelded to this opinion, and, in their polemical 
writings, ascribed no higher authority to the Epistle than was admitted 
to belong to it by their opponents, i. e. as being the production of some 
apostolic father, like Barnabas, Clement, etc. This was Tertulli- 
an’s course, who as early as the time of Zephyrinus, had been with oth- 
ers an observer of these disputes and of the procedure of Caius, and in 
a short time was the successor of Proculus in reputation and learning, 
and his warmest admirer: “‘ Proculus nostre virginis senecte@ et Chris- 
tiane eloquentie dignitas.’ To return to our subject. As the Epistle 
was denied to be Paul’s, Tertullian took it for what it was allewed to 
be by its enemies, and reasoned with such force as to make it, even on 
this ground, equal in authority and value, or very nearly so at least, with 
Paul’s Epistles. 

The passage is a remarkable one. It shows us how anxious he was 
to recover for the Epistle on one side what he yielded on the other, in re- 
gard to Paul’s authorship of it, and to refer it, at least mediately, to Paul. 
“Volo ex abundantia alicujus comitis aposiolorum testimonium super 
imducere idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistro- 
rum. Exstat enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos, adeo satis auctorita- 
tis viro, ut quem Paulus juxta se posuertt in abstinentize tenore: Aut 
ego solus et Barnabas non habemus hoc operandi potestatem. Est 
utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola Barnabz, illo apocrypho Pastore 
mechorum. Monens igitur discipulos omissis omnibus initiis ad per- 
fectionem magis tendere, nec rursum fundamenta peenitentie jacere 
operibus mortuorum, Impossibile est, inquit, illos qui semel illuminati 
sunt, etc. Heb. 6:4,5. .... Hoc gui ab apostolis didicit, et cum 
apostolis docuit, nunquam meecho et fornicatori secundam penitentiam 
promissam ab apostolis norat” (De Pudic. c. 20). 

Thus were the two parties contending, when in the heat of the con- 
test a new sect réinforced the Montanists. Circumstances became 
pressing, and the orthodox had not leisure to become reconciled to the 
Epistle. About forty years after the declaration of Caius, at the time of 
the death of Cornelius, the Novatians appeared in Rome. They re- 
vived the position of Montarus in regard to repentance, and styled 
themselves the pure. In adopting his tenet, they also appropriated to 
themselves his arguments in its support, and the passage on which they 
placed special reliance was, likewise, Heb. 6: 4, 5. 

Jerome, in the Epistle before referred to, speaks of this passage.* 
Augustine, in citing it, alludes to the Novatians, whom he calls mundes 
(xaPagovg), and refutes the opinion which they built upon it in respect 
to repentance.* Epiphanius considers these words as the principal 
source of their heresy.* Theodoret charges them with making use of 


mention any express opposition to the Epistle to the Hebrews in the west, earlier 
than that of Caius. Besides, the designations of time and place, which the au- 
thor of the fragment gives in regard to himself, the language which he has em- 
ployed (the Greek), and the character of the position he presents relative to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, all declare in favor of Caius. aS 

1 Hieronym. Ep. ad. Dardan. . 

2 Augustine, De vera et falsi penitentid, ©. 3.L. IV. Opp. Ed. Basil. 1559. 


3 Epiph. Her. LIX. De Catharis. Spdddse auitods 16 gyrdv tod areotdlow 
upnusvov, Advvaroy to's xa putiodevras x. 7. A. 
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the passage in support of error, and opposes his own interpretation to 
theirs.' Macarius, the Egyptian, adds to the words in Heb. 6:4, 5 

other passages in this Epistle, which were likewise misinterpreted, xava 
NaBatvavwv poovnuc.? Abulpharagius even introduces a Novatian: 
speaking, and proving his opinion from this passage.?_ Eulogius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, entered into an extended discussion in his book against 
the Novatians, for the purpose of analyzing this passage and defending 
it against their interpretation ; a long extract from which discussion is 
given us by Photius.* So truly was this passage the main argument of 
the heretics, that it required and employed the ability and ingenuity of 
the most noted fathers. 

Thus the conduct of the two churches, in regard to one and the 
same subject, was very different. The Greeks endeavored to evade the- 
argument by their mode of interpretation, while the Latins rejected the 
Epistle entirely. Circumstances contained the reason of this differ- 
ence. The Greeks were calmer and less interested spectators, while the 
scene of this controversy was among the Latins, in Rome itself, and the 
leaders of the respective parties were in their midst. The Latins had not 
leisure to look on, till an exegetical treatise was composed, which might 
be made use of to silence the disputants. Thus, while the Greek church 
admitted the Epistle, although the heretics regarded it as their princi- 
pal reliance, the Latins were compelled, on account of their situation, to 
take a more expeditious method, and to proceed as they did, viz. to de- 
ny the authority of the Epistle, the contents of which were unanswer- 
able, or else to be vanquished in the controversy. This was the true 
reason of their procedure, and when Philastrius honestly admits that 
the public church-use of the Epistle, was interdicted on account of the 
Novatians,° he ought not any Jonger to be subjected to abuse for his as- 
sertion. 

What wonder now, that Cyprian, who had so many disputes in regard 
to the restoration of backsliders, does not even mention the Epistle, 
and indeed, seems to be ignorant of its existence? 

There is no doubt, too, that Hippolytus did not admit it, but he can- 
not in this case be considered a Greek, nor, as some would wish, an 
Oriental; for he was guided in his opinion on this point by Ireneus, 
and the work in which his declaration respecting this Epistle appears, 
was his history of heresies, which he composed ina great measure 
omchotvros ‘/onvaiov.® 

Still, such serious ferments among the Latins could not continue 
long unknown to the Greeks, and it is easy to imagine that some, zeves, 


p- 32. 
3 Historia Dynastiarum. p. 137 Arabic text, and p. 86 Latin. 
4 Photius, Codex. 280. p. 880. Ed. Heeschelii. 
5 Philastr. Adv. Her. c. 88. ‘‘Non legitur . . . . de penitentid propter Nova- 


ti 8.” . . . 
"6 The principal passage relating to this point is Photius, Codex 121. p. 161. 
Heschel., where Photius derived his representation from Hippolytus himself, in- 
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as Eusebius states, shared in their sentiments, and rejected the Epistle 
on the authority of the church of Rome. 

But what were the arguments presented by the Roman church? 
Was their procedure occasioned merely by the pressure of circumstan- 
ces, which it was desirable and necessary to conceal by false pretexts? or 
were the Montanist and Novatian disputes, which evidently and unde- 
niably had an influence upon it, merely the occasion of a well-grounded 
opposition, which the controversy but kindled and animated? Did they, 
or did Caius, adduce ancient declarations of credible men, or trustworthy 
historical witnesses and authorities, which pronounced against Paul and 
in favor of some other author ? 

In that case the dispute would certainly have worn a very different 
aspect; but far from appealing to the ¢raditio ecclesiarum, to authorities 
of the earlier periods of the church, as was demanded in historical in- 
vestigation, and as was usual in regard to questions respecting the 
Canon and points of doctrine, the inquiry received a totally different di- 
rection. Inthe whole Latin church there is not one father, of whose 
talents and learning any monuments remain, who appears to have 
known any thing of such a traditio ecclesia, or of any historical proof. 
The question was made to rest on internal evidence alone. 

The Epistle, they said, is an anonymous composition, the author of 
which, contrary to Paul’s custom, no where names himself, and conse- 
quently, cannot be known.! Its style differs from that of the apostle, in 
its elegance and rhetorical finish, which he despised.? Besides, there 
occur in it, citations from the Old Testament which are no longer to 
be found in the prophets or other canonical books of the Jews.® 

These are the principal reasons brought forward by the Latins to jus- 
tify their opposition. There were others, as, e. g. “quia addiderunt in 
ea quidam non bene sentientes, et quia factum Christum dicit,” ete. 
which, it is evident, bear no comparison with these. 

By such pretexts the Latins justified their procedure,and they, who in 
other cases knew very well how to make use of the argument from tra- 
dition, did not, in this, say a single word respecting the testimony of 
antiquity or the statements of earlier fathers. In short, history proper- 
ly so called did not to their knowledge afford the slightest evidence 
against Paul; and the whole dispute was conducted on exegetical 
grounds, the investigation and estimate of which are in our own power, 
and subject to our own decision. 

On the other hand, the two fathers, Jerome and Augustine, who, 
with their extensive erudition outweigh all other western authorities to- 
gether, were convinced of the genuineness of the Epistle by the testi- 
mony of the ancients. They therefore held up before their contempo- 
raries the traditio of the Greeks and Orientals, and labored to give 


1“ Ad Hebresos . . . ubi principium salutationum de industrid omisit ... . 
unde nonnulli eumin canonem scripturarum recipere timuerunt.” Augustin. 
Expos. in Ep. ad Rom. Tom. IV. Opp. Ed. Basil, 1556. p. 1180. Primasius Utti- 
cens. Preef. in Comm. in univers. Pauli Epp. 

2 “ Non ejus dicitur propter styli sermonisque dissonantiam. ‘ Hieronim. Cat. 
V. Paulus. ‘ Quod rhetorice scripserit, et sermone plausibili.” Philastrius. Her. 
c. 61. Primasius, I. c. 


3 Hieron. Comm. in Esai. L. II. c. 6. T. IV. Opp. p. 97. Valars. 
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another direction to the general sentiment. They would not probably 
have succeeded, had they not been able to enforce their opinion by an 
ecclesiastical council. This was the third or fourth Carthaginian coun- 
cil, over which Augustine exercised great influence. In the catalogue 
of canonical books which it issued in the form of a decree of the coun- 
cil, it reckoned “ Pauli epistolas tredecim, ejusdem ad Hebreos unam.” 

From this time the Latins began to change their sentiments. Tnno- 
cent, in his Epistle to Exuperius of Toulouse, in speaking of the canon, 
reckoned fourteen Epistles of Paul. The Epistle came into general 
use in the Roman and Latin churches, and the opposition to it ceased 
every where, with the exception, however, of Spain. At least, Isidore 
of Seville, in the 7th century, had doubts in regard to it. But he is 
the only writer who expresses any at so late a period. ‘Thus, under the 
pressure of circumstances, the Christians of the west disparaged the 
Epistle, then gave color to their procedure by such reasons as they could 
get together, and finally, when the storm of party had subsided, restored 
it to its rightful rank. 


§ 148. . 


The author appends at the close certain circumstances, of such a 
character that no one acquainted with his situation could easily fail to 
recognize the apostle. He promises his readers that he will visit them 
in company with Timothy, who was always connected with Paul, was 
his pupil and assistant, and his companion at Rome. He mentions him 
as having been liberated from prison. He subjoins salutations from 
those of Italy, who perhaps were persons that had visited the apostle in 
prison, like the deputies from other churches. For he himself was not 
yet set at liberty; whence he commends himself to the prayers of the 
pious Hebrews, that he may be restored to them the sooner. At all 
events, Paul could not fail to be recognized by these expressions at the 
end of the Epistle. 

But why did he not prefix his name at the beginning, if it was he 
who wrote the Epistle?’ Clement of Alexandria, answers the question 
as follows: ‘‘ When Paul wrote to the Hebrews, who were prejudiced 
against him, he prudently omitted prefixing his name, lest he should 
excite aversion at the outset.”! It was certainly best that all those 
who were under the influence of prejudice when they received this 
Epistle, should first read, examine, judge impartially, and then decide 
for themselves. Should they afterwards suspect from circumstances, 
and finally become convinced that it was from Paul, they would already 
have become acquainted with the contents, and the ideas would have 
been imbibed into their minds and fastened there to produce their 
effect. 

We have a second answer from Pantenus. He is of opinion that the 
usual salutation found at the beginning of Paul’s Epistles: Paul the 
apostle, etc., could not properly be made use of in an Epistle to the He- 
brews, inasmuch as he could not call himself apostle in reference to 
them, without giving offence (§ 147). Paul had certainly surrendered 


1 Euseb. H. E. L. VI. 14. 
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the office of apostle as far as Palestine was concerned, and by express _ 
agreement taken the Gentile nations as the province of his mission and 
labors (Gal. 2:9, 10); and to call himself apostle to the Gentiles in a 
hortatory letter to the Jews, would bave been neither fitting nor concil- 
jatory. 

A third answer may be drawn from the very plan of the Epistle. It 
begins with arhetorical introduction, and has, generally, as little resem- 
blance to a letter as the oration Pro Lege Manilid. As far as the dox- 
ology in 13: 12, it is entirely a rhetorical production. It is not till after 
this conclusion that any thing occurs which could give rise to a query 
if the discourse might not be a letter. Now whether this manner was 
intentional, in order to avoid the salutation at the outset, and with it the 
name apostle, or whether it was chosen for other reasons, it is sufficient 
that to prefix a salutation, after the manner of an Epistle, would have 
been infelicitous, considering the character of the introduction and of 
the whole Epistle. 

All these replies are satisfactory. Noone of them excludes the oth- 
er, and hence there is nothing to prevent us from regarding them all as 
correct, if it be allowed that a reflecting mind may be determined by 
several considerations at once. 


§ 149. 


But whence, then, arises the dissimilarity between the style and lan- 
guage of this and of his other writings? The same mind reigns through- 
out the Epistles of Paul, it is true, but not always the same style. In 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, we observe the injured teacher, conscious 
of his worth and his deserts, cautious, benevolent, earnest, and vehe- 
ment; in the Epistle to the Romans, the scholar, with a dignified, dis- 
tant manner, the advocate of the Gentiles, abounding in Jewish learn- 
ing; in that to the Galatians, the language of paternal authority to a 
people of little refinement, too much inclined to place dependence upon 
their good works. How very different is the tone of the Epistle to the 
Romans from that of the Epistle to the Galatians, though their subjects 
are very nearly the same? That to the Ephesians is solemnly devout ; 
that to the Philippians is affectionate and friendly, but dignified ; that to 
‘The Hebrews is elegant and elevated. His situation and his relation 
to the churches are depicted with extreme accuracy in the style of 
each of his Epistles. 

As to his relation to the Christians of Palestine, he was not one of 
their teachers and paternal guides. He could never, therefore, adopt 
the tone which he might properly use towards churches which he him- 
self had planted and reared. 

If we consider the object which he had in view, viz. to weaken the 
impression of the splendid temple-service in Palestine, of the solemn 
offerings and imposing feasts, by showing that all this was constrained 
in Christianity, not sensibly and transiently, but spiritually and in a high- 
er degree of perfection, we shall see that the unity of his subject natur- 
ally led him to the style of a treatise or discourse. 

If we look at the general contents of the Epistle, we shall see that 
they demanded an elevated tone. ‘The author, at the commencement, 
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speaks of Jesus as the express image of the Deity, of his exaltation 
above the angels and the whole creation, of his dignity asthe Son and as 
the Creator of the world. He then proceeds to speak of the founder 
of Judaism, Moses, and of the regulations instituted by him for the 
purpose of establishing a religious state; then of the high-priesthood, 
and of every thing which made the Jewish religion externally imposing, 
or worthy of regard for the internal peace it imparted. He speaks of 
the highest things with which the Jew was conversant, and points out 
for each of them something more elevated in Christianity. Paul would 
not have evinced that peculiarly sound-judgment in the selection of his 
style, which we know that he possessed, had he chosen any other man- 
ner than the rhetorical and elevated. But every one knows that this 
cannot be attained without elegant and lofty diction. 

What objection can be made, moreover, against the supposition that 
Luke had something to do with the phraseology? He was, at this pe- 
riod, in such close intimacy with the apostle, that his codperation in 
perfecting the composition in point of elegance is not at all improbable. 
Although the Epistle to the Philippians, which immediately preceded 
that to the Hebrews, avoids in a measure certain harsh, Hebraistic 
modes of construction, is more elegant in respect to the arrangement 
of clauses, more easy in the transitions it contains, and more thoroughly 
Greek in its manner and movement, than previous Epistles, yet the ad- 
vance to the elegance of the Epistle to the Hebrews seems to me to be 
great for the period of time between them. The ancients thought they 
observed in the Epistle a resemblance to the style of Luke. This, 
with certain expressions and phrases, which are not natural to Paul, and 
occur, out of this Epistle, only in the writings of Luke, and{particularly 
the Acts of the Apostles,! may be considered as confirming a supposi- 
tion, which is in itself highly probable from the relations of intimacy 
which subsisted between the two men. It also reconciles all difficulties 
without any strained expedients, and brings that which, in particular, 
and indeed alone, makes against Paul, into harmony with the pre- 
ponderating, and, indeed, imperious reasons for ascribing the production 
to Paul. 


§ 150. 


There is nothing at all, then, against Paul; on the contrary, every 
thing is in his favor, and proves the Epistle to be his. Its connexion 
with the circumstances of his life was as follows. 

He returned to Palestine from his travels, at a time when Christianity 
in that country had reason to apprehend a dangerous crisis, when it was 
almost impossible to stay the apostasy of the Jews (Acts 21: 20, 21). 
Fame had represented him as a determined innovator, and an opponent 
of Moses, and had given rise to general ill-will towards him, to which 
he was a victim. He was seized in a tumult which arose against him, 
catried to Caesarea, where he remained till he was transferred to Rome, 
as he had demanded, to receive his sentence (Acts 22: 23: seq.). 

Under such sad prospects in regard to the duration of Christianity in 
Palestine he departed thence, probably with the depressing idea, that 


1 Grotius, Adnot. in Epist. ad Hebrwos, at the beginning. 
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there, where with blood and suffering the principles of Jesus had been 
planted and maintained, and a numerous church had been gathered, 
Christianity would soon cease toexist. Such was the consolation which 
he carried with him to Rome, and it was almost an accurate view into 
futurity. 

His fate eventually took a favorable turn. He was already certain of 
his acquittal, his liberation from prison was not far off, and the accusa- 
tion of desecrating the temple, the punishment of which was death (Jos. 
Bell. Jud. L. VI. c. 2. n. 4), had been quashed. The consequence was, 
that he was able again to address, in the capacity of teacher, those who 
might have despised him on account of the reproach of his guilt. He re- 
sumed his former labors, and endeavored to oppose the evil which had 
long caused him sorrow, to confirm the wavering in Palestine, to en- 
courage those who continued faithful, and, when possible, to restore those 
who had relapsed. 

It was an extremely difficult task, which he had undertaken. But 
just acquitted, he might occasion new accusations against himself, if 
with boldness and openness, as was his custom, he maintained the inu- 
tility of the ancient religion ; and besides, in the present disposition of 
his readers, it was to be feared that he might forever incur their aversion, 
and even hasten the step which he wished to prevent. But what he 
conceded to the Jews he conceded only to truth, to his principles, and 
to his conscience. Paul knew how to unite these two things; he did 
not deviate fora moment from his convictions and his former preach- 
ing, and yet granted them all they required. They wished for offerings 
and days of expiation, altars for sacrifice, and high priests, and he was 
so far from questioning the propriety of their requisitions, that he ap- 
peared ready to grant them every thing; but, on the other hand, he 
showed very happily, that they possessed the whole already in Chris- 
tianity, that Christianity was nothing else than refined Judaism, before 
which the gross Judaism of former times must completely disappear. 
And in fact it did disappear entirely, while he proved that all which 
was admirable in it was found in its highest degree of excellence and 
purity in Christianity. Thus, they could regard themselves as perfect 
Jews in the school of Christ, until they comprehended the religion of 
Jesus in spirit and in truth, and then first they saw to their astonish- 
ment that they were no longer Jews and never had been; and, since for 
every requisition of sense he had supplied a spiritual idea, they were 
worshippers in spirit, without being themselves conscious of it, 

I am not afraid of committing an error in placing this Epistle by the 
side of Paul’s best productions, and bringing it into comparison with the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. In these, he considerately and cautiously 
weighed his instructions, entreaties, reproofs, and, indeed, every ex- 
pression, with the intention of calming minds which had been excited by 
designing persons and exasperated by mutual injuries ; of destroying the 
influence of external disturbers of their peace ; and while the church was 
in a divided and distracted condition, ready to fall to pieces completely, or 
at least to lose a large proportion of its members, in consequence of 
slightest imprudence on his part, of bringing them all together again 
and reconciling them,—a task which only an extremely prudent man 
could accomplish. The object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was not 
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much less difficult of attainment. To gain ascendancy over minds 
passionately attached to the religious institutions of their ancestors, as 
also over the national feeling which was deeply rooted with this prefer- 
ence and was newly awakened and called into operation by the cir- 
cumstances of the time; to deal with sensitive and excited men in so 
tender a manner as to heal without paining them; to weaken the con- 
stant influence exerted by the public festivals, which could not be at 
once annihilated, and this without depreciating them in a direct attack, 
which would have widened the breach, required uncommon qualifica- 
tions. Ifthe Epistles to the Corinthians demanded a careful reference 
to the intricate condition of that church, this Epistle required a cau- 
tious regard to ancient religious prepossessions, which were not to be: 
allowed to remain and still were not to be directly attacked, and the 
ability to give them a spiritual application instead of passing them by 
unnoticed. As the former express, along with the deepest earnestness, 
emotions of friendly sympathy and kindness, so this likewise exhibits a 
moving tenderness, although its tone is extremely solemn. 

As in the former the writer was guided by prudence and acquaint- 
ance with human nature, in the latter prudence and learning are prom- 
inently displayed. The chief difference between them arose from the 
circumstance, that in the case of the former Epistles the apostle employ- 
ed discreet men to cooperate with him on the spot, in order to be 
more sure of his object, while in the other case he was compelled to 
trust solely to the influence of his Epistle. 

To this production, it would seem, Paul devoted the serene hours im- 
mediately preceding his liberation. He had apparently just begun to 
expect his release, which, according to our investigations concerning 
the chronology of the Acts, took place in the beginning of the tenth 
year of Nero’s reign. 


CHAPTER III. 


PoE CATHOLIC EP ie Lf Ss. 


§ 151. 


The didactic writings of the apostles were separated into two collec- 
tions ; the one comprising the Epistles of Paul, and bearing generally 
the title «xoozodog, the other containing the Epistles of the rest of the 
apostles, with the title xaPohimal Envotodut, or xavohtnal Envorohat 
THY anoorodwy, 

This last denomination appears frequently in the works of Origen. 
He, however, applied it to the Ist Epistle of Peter to the exclusion of 
the second, although the latter was known to him, and tothe Ist of 
John, without conferring it on the 2d and 3d." 


1 Tb and rhs Iwdvvov naGolunns envoroljs ovrms éyov (Tom. XVII. in Matth. 
p. 797). Onse mogaorijoomev nai amd tod “Indvvov nodohiuns énvovodns (In 
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Dionysius of Alexandria, too, calls only the Ist of John r7y xaoi- 
Lany émorodny, and in speaking soon after of two others, he applies to 
them the word gegouevos.! 

Origen’s phraseology, and the passage in Dionysius which seems to 
contrast with each other the xa‘toduxog and the GEYOMEVOS, the Catholic 
and the alleged Epistles, give color to the opinion, that the expression 
nadohiny éncorodn denoted a work universally acknowledged to be 
genuine, in contradistinction from one merely alleged or doubtful. A 
very respectable scholar has drawn this inference from the expressions 
of the two fathers just mentioned, and confirmed it by the following 
language of Eusebius. “ The first Epistle of Peter,” says he, “ is uni- 
versally acknowledged ; but the Acts of Peter, his Gospel, his Sermon 
and Apocalypse, are not among the Catholic writings.” 

Thus (it is said), Catholic and universally-received, xadodexog and 
Omohoyoumeros, and, of course, not Catholic and doubtful, were,accord- 
ing to Kusebius, equivalent. At first view it would seem that nothing 
can be more correct ; and yet this is far from being the idea which Eu- 
sebius attached to the word xa@odczoc. 

He speaks elsewhere in a directly contrary manner. Of Clement of 
Alexandria, he says: ‘‘ He used also the disputed books, viz. the Epis- 
tle of Jude and the other Catholic Epistles.”> Still more plain is his 
language in an earlier passage, where he declares that the Epistle of 
James, one of the so-called Catholic Epistles, is to be regarded as spu- 
rious, as well as the pretended one of Jude, which, too, was one of the 
seven Catholic Epistles. Thus, in his mind, Catholic was so far from 
being the opposite of suspicious or disputed, that it was applied to many 
of the writings classed as disputed. 

Nor is it so certain that in Dionysius any contrast is intended between 
nxavodixog and geoduevos. He presents doubts in regard to the Apoc- 
alypse, and, among other things, objects that in it (1: 1) John calls 
himself by name, which is not once the case in his other writings. He 
proves this by a successive comparison of them. In his Gospel he con- 
ceals his name; the Catholic Epistle he opens with the words: That 
which we have heard, seen, etc. In the supposititious Epistles (he pro- 


ceeds, after some intervening sentences), he merely calls himself the 
elder.® 


Jerm. Tom. IX.p.181 Tom. II]. Opp. Ed. Ruei. Tom. II. in Joann. p. 76. 
Tom. XX. in Jo. p. 323. Tom. IV. Opp. Ruei). 


1 Neesselt, Conject. ad Hist. Ep. Jacobi, appended to Knapp’s Dissert. in C. II. 
Jacobi. 
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The matter in hand here is the contrast of all John’s works with the 
Apocalypse ; but the writer’s object and the connexion did not require 
that in the contrast these works should all be arranged in order one af- 
ter another. It was sufficient that every one was cited under a certain 

tile; this was all that was needful to support the idea which he ad- 
vanced. 

What he says of the Catholic and the supposititious Epistles respec- 
tively, moreover, is too far dissevered by an intervening thought. In 
exhibiting a contrast, we cannot by long parentheses remove the things 
we are comparing to a distance from each other, without destroying the 
intended effect. Thus, guided by the laws of grammar, we cannot per- 
ceive any intention of an antithesis. 

But were it even admitted that Dionysius used gegouevogin opposition 
to xaPodexos, it would be only his own phraseology, and not that of the 
Christian church generally,and it is on this last that the question, what the 
title xa0odcxul éncorodaé in the biblical Codex signifies, must depend. 

Eusebius expressly terms the first Epistle of John, which was of the 
class of the universally-admitted writings of the New Testament, zy 
GEQouerny /wavvov nvotévar, where GEQOMENY certainly does not 
stand opposed to nadolinee i in signification. 1 The ancients have never 
applied the epithet Catholic to any other admitted and undoubted 
books of the New Testament, which they certainly must have done, 
had it signified universally-acknowledged. They have never applied 
this term to the Gospel, to the Acts, or the thirteen Epistles of Paul, 
although it would have been peculiarly appropriate. 

It is, therefore, a technical expression for a class of biblical writings 
to which it belongs exclusively of all others, viz. for the class which 
comprises the didactic writings of all the apostles (Paul excepted) to- 
gether, xaJodixws, i.e. nadohov xo ovddn Bony. 

When the Gospels and Acts had been constituted one division, aie 
the works of Paul another, there yet remained the writings of various 
authors to compose a third division, to which some name must be 
given. It was most appropriate to call it the common collection, xa00A- 
txov Suvrayua of the apostles, and the writings which it comprised, 
noevas and xaodcxas, which were often synonymous words with the 
Greeks. 

We find proof of this in the most ancient patristical phraseology. 
Clement of Alexandria calls the Epistle which was despatched by the 
council of the apostles (Acts 15: 23), the Catholic Epistle, in which all 
the apostles had a share, tyv énvotoAny nadohiuny taov anoorodwy 
emavtwv.2 In this manner the seven Epistles under consideration are 
Catholic Epistles, or Epistles of all the apostles who were authors. 

Such is the meaning, too, of the passage above quoted from Eusebius, 
who appeared to contradistinguish Catholic and doubtful ; for his other 
language shows that this cannot be his intention. “ The first Hpigie 


mesutluys gov, Gah O TOTO juou 6 ovgavios, "AAR lovdd ey TH Sion PEQou- 
svn “Teoivvou nor toltn xuitor Boaysiars ovoos émiotolais "Taurens ovo- 
foot mooxsrtaL. 

1 Euseb. H. E. L. III. c. 25. 

2 L. IV. Strom.c. 15. p. 512. Heins. et Sylb. 
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of Peter,” he says, ‘is universally acknowledged, but the Acts of Pe- 
ter, his Gospel, his Sermon and Apocalypse, are not,of the number of 
the Catholic writings.” He thus designates the class to which these al- 
leged writings of Peter must have been referred (since the collection of 
historical and Pauline writings was closed), had they been considered 
as genuine and as belonging to the Canon—viz., in his opinion, the one 
in which were placed the writings of the apostles generally. 

In the same way, too, Origen used the expression, when he applied it 
tothe Epistle of Barnabas, yéyoanras dé év ty BagveGa xadohixn 
éntorody.' For this father is sometimes mentioned by the ancients un- 
der the title an0ozodo¢; in this view, the Epistle belonged to the com- 
mon collection of the apostles, or among the writings of various au- 
thors. 

But (a celebrated scholar objects), as in fact only two Epistles, the Ist 
of Peter and John, were acknowledged, how can the expression xattoi- 
zxo¢ have denoted a class? how could two writings be regarded as a 
nxadokexov oivtayua? There was such a collection, however, and, ac- 
cording to the repeated declarations of Eusebius, all the other Epistles 
were contained in the Codex of the New Testament, and, though indi- 
viduals may have doubted in regard to them, were publicly read in most 
churches. Itis on this fact that my idea is founded (and this scholar 
himself seems to acknowledge it afterwards), and certainly it is tenable 
only on this condition.” 

In the fourth century, however, another signification supplanted this. 
Heretics were constantly increasing in number, and the principal argu- 
ment against them at this time was the long-established locus communis 
of a harmonious universal church, from which they were renegades and 
schismatics. ‘The church and doctrines thus identical throughout the 
world were called xa@oisxai. This signification, likewise, came to be 
given to the word as designating a class of the biblical books, and by 
the Catholic Epistles were meant such as were not directed to particu- 
lar churches, but to the church universal, or a large part of it, nearly the 
same with circular letters, such as some of the Catholic Epistles, proper-. 
ly so called, really were. ‘This is Theodoret’s explanation of the word, 
and it was adopted by subsequent commentators.® 


§ 152. 


Before the fourth century, in which, for the first time an undeviating 
unanimity in all the churches in respect to the Canon was effected, 
Christian writers with perfect freedom advocated or denied the authori- 
ity of certain writings of the New Testament. Individual fathers ad- 
mitted or rejected certain books, according as their judgment dictated. 
Besides the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse, this was the 


‘1 Orig. Contra Cels. L. I. n. 63. 


2 ‘Pott. Epist. Cath. Fascic. 1. exhibens Epistolam Jacobi. Proleg. p. 26, 27. 
2d Ed. 
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case, as is well known, in regard to several of the Catholic Epistles, viz. 
that of James, the 2d and 3d of John, the 2d of Peter, and that of 
Jude. 

‘They were, indeed, always circulated under the names of these au- 
thors, and by established custom were subjoined to the other biblical 
books ; but they had not universally the estimation which was conced- 
ed to the latter, because they were not, equally with them, attested by 
vouchers and indisputable historical evidence, or because they contain- 
ed internal grounds of suspicion. 

Eusebius exhibits the prevalent opinion in regard to them in a passage 
which we have already frequently cited. It is in the 2d book and 23d 
chapter of his History: ‘“‘ The first of the so-called Catholic Epistles, 
that of James, is likewise considered spurious; for few of the ancients 
have mentioned it. So, too, with the Epistle of Jude, which is also one 
of the Catholic Epistles. It is well known, however, that in most 
churches these Epistles are made use of, equally with the other Scrip- 
tures.” 

Prescription and usage, therefore, in very many churches, é» mhe(o- 
Taig éxxdnolacs, were in their favor; but those who required other rea- 
sons than prescription and custom were not restrained by these from de- 
ciding against them. ‘The right of possession did not satisfy them; 
they were desirous of examining the title, and to establish this they 
required the evidence of former times and earlier fathers. If this was 
wanting, they took the liberty of forming their own opinion, of doubt- 
ing or rejecting, according to their own critical judgment. Many oth- 
ers were found to concur with them. 

They felt, almost as much as we ourselves, the want of historical 
vouchers, and drew a negative argument from the silence of antiquity, 
as we do; but, as we learn from the statement of Eusebius, they had no 
positive argument from history against these writings. How, indeed, 
could they have been assigned a place among the doubtful books, if 
credible witnesses of the early times of Chistianity had flatly contradict- 
ed their pretended apostolic origin? or if others had remarked the time 
at which they became known, and the period of their first appearance, 
as being later than the times of the apostles, and had pointed out the 
place and persons where and by whom they had been put into cir- 
culation ? 

We have, consequently, nothing to apprehend in regard to them from 
this quarter. In fact their immemorial use by many Christian church- 
es speaks in their favor, the right of possession being only now and 
then disputed because it was supported by comparatively few or weak 
documents. 

Even the negative argument loses much of its force in regard to some 
of these Catholic Epistles, when we consider their character. heir 
brevity did not afford the ancients such an abundance of ideas for every 
species of composition, or such a number of arguments in behalf of 
their doctrinal and moral positions, as the Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians, or any other large book. And yet it was only for such 
purposes that the ancient fathers could make use of them, and thus at- 
test their existence and genuineness. For it was not till a later period, 
when there existed what might be called a Christian literature, that the 
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literary history of Christianity, its various writers, and their works be- 
gan to be subjects of investigation. The most ancient writings are 
admonitions of a moral nature, apologies, or controversial works, such 
as were called for by the exigencies of thetime. It was not till long 
after, that the fathers were at leisure to turn their attention to the history 
of their religion, its fortunes, its literary productions, and the great men 
who had earned merit in its behalf. Circumstances and the necessity 
of polemical works put the public in possession of a history of the here- 
tics and their sect by Justin and Ireneus, even before the birth of He- 
gesippus, the first historian of the Christian church. Now, as no one 
entered expressly into an investigation respecting the writers of earlier 
times their works, the question which were genuine and which suspi- 
cious, or respecting their history, it wholly depended on chance wheth- 
er an ancient writing was mentioned in an author’s productions or not, 
and this chance was the less favorable to the short Epistles, in proportion 
to the smaliness of their compass and contents. 

The negative argument was, moreover, usually enforced by internal 
reasons drawn from higher criticism, which was often applied at Alex- 
andria in no discreditable manner. But this cannot curtail our right to 
examine and judge for ourselves. In such investigations personal au- 
thority is of no weight with the critic. 

Higher criticism is stil] open to us likewise ; and I even entertain the 
hope of drawing from it manifest proofs of the genuineness of some of 
these Epistles, particularly those of James and Jude and the 2d of 
Peter. 

This is the place to present the history of the two disputed Epistles 
of John, the occasion, purpose, and contents of which have been treat- 
ed of already. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF JOHN. 


In behalf of these I must appeal first to the long established right of 
admission into the Codex of the New Testament, which they possessed 
in many churches. ‘This isa proper preface to the testimonies in their 
favor, which we shall divide into the Greek, the eastern, and the western. 

In the latter half of the second century, Clement of Alexandria al- 
ludes to several Epistles of John, but so indefinitely, that we cannot tell 
how many he had in mind. He refers to a passage in the first (1 John 
5: 16), and calls it the larger Epistle ; from which we can merely infer 
that this was not the only one with which he was acquainted, without 
being able to determine whether he knew of only one or of two which 
were smaller. 

Origen, his successor in the ministry, is more express on this point. 
“John left behind him,” he says, “an Epistle of a very few stichot ; 
perhaps, also, a second and third; though some do not consider these 
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genuine. Both these together, however, contain only an hundred 
stichoi.”! 

_ Dionysius is the third father of the Alexandrian school who gives us 
information in regard to the Epistles of John. We have before seen 
that he was acquainted with all of them, but calls the two last qegoue- 
vat, writings alleged to be genuine. He was the first who attributed the 
Apocalypse to another John, a Presbyter of Ephesus, with whom Papias 
was intimately acquainted. Others extended this supposition still fur- 
ther, and ascribed these two Epistles, likewise, to the Presbyter. 

i The father of ecclesiastical history makes an allusion to this fact: 

The second and third Epistles of John, whoever may be their author, 
the Evangelist or another man of the same name, ranks among the dis- 
puted books.’’? ; 

The Syriac church had them in their most ancient version, in which, 
as we have shown before, they were not refused a place till a later pe- 
riod. From this version Ephrem became acquainted with them, and he 
has sometimes cited them with express mention of their author.? 

In the west we have a very important voucher for the 2d Epistle, 
who, on account of the place where he resided during his youth and 
the school in which he was educated, deserves especial regard as a 
witness in respect to the works of John. We mean IJreneus, who re- 
fers to the second Epistle under the writer’s name, and with a predicate 
which distinguishes him completely. “John, the disciple of our Lord,” 
0 tov xvglow wants. This is the mode in which he invariably de- 
signates the Evangelist, in speaking of him or his works.4 

He refers to it, likewise, in another place. After giving extracts 
from the first Epistle, he continues: “ And John, the disciple of Jesus, 
in the Epistle before-mentioned, commanded that they (the heretics) 
should be shunned, saying,” etc. He then repeats, word for word, the 
7th and 8th verses of the 2d Epistle.® 

Hence, unless his memory was very inaccurate, he regarded the 2d 
Epistle as an appendix to the first, as a part of the epistola predicta, 
just as we ourselves have considered it to be a supplement, composed 
and sent at the same time with the first. If this was the case, the fol- 
lowing testimony takes a different aspect from that in which it appears 
at first view. 

The anonymous author of the fragment in Muratori, who is usually 


1 Comm. in Matth. L. J.apud Euseb. H. E. VI. 25, Karadédocme 08 zal émvoto- 
diy adve dhiywr oriywy .”Eorw 68 nat devrégay nai retryy: mei ov mdyres pant 
yynolous sivas tattas, Ij ove sioe ortywv amporsgae éxaror. 

2 Toy dveleyouevoy . . . 7) ovoma-ouern devréga xa roirn Indvvov, eizs?t00 
svayyshiotod tuyydvovoae, size étégov omurduon exeivy (H. E, IIL. 25). 

3 Hussencamp, “ Anmerk. Uber die letzten §§ der Einleit. von Michaelis. p. 
40—42. 

4 L.1. Adv. Her.c.16. The passage exists in both Greek and Latin. “ Jo- 
annes enim Domini discipulus superextendit damnationem in eos, neque avea 
nobis eis dici volens: ‘ Qui enim dicit, inquit,ave ... ete. . 

5 L. III. 16. n. 8. “ Et discipulus ejus Joannes in predicta Epistola fugere eos 
preecepit dicens : Multi seductores exierunt in hune mundum, qui non confiten- 
tur Jesum Christum in carne venisse. Hic estseductor et antichristus. Videte 
eos, ne perdatis, quod operati estis,”’ ctc. 


. 
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supposed to have been Caius the Presbyter, names two Epistles of John 
in his catalogue of the sacred books.' 

In the Carthaginian council under Cyprian, Aurelius, bishop of 
Chullabi, gave his opinion in the words of John 2 Ep. v. 10, expressly 
referring to the apostle of this name.” 

Still, there were some in the Latin church, who were inclined to at- 
tribute the two lesser Epistles to that John, who had been supposed by 
Dionysius to be the author of the Apocalypse, like those before men- 
tioned among the Greeks, from whom this idea was borrowed.* 

If, now, we sum up our authentic arguments for the genuineness of 
these two Epistles, we shall find that there are far more numerous and 
weighty authorities in favor of the 2d than of the 3d. That of Irenzus 
seems even decisive of the genuineness of the former, while no clear 
mention is made of the latter before the third century, to which it was 
indeed transmitted under the name of John, yet not accompanied: with 
such evidence as was universally satisfactory.* 


§ 154. 
f 


- Both, however, contain strong internal evidence that they were writ- 
ten by the apostle. We have already seen how harmoniously they rank 
with the other works of John, how perfectly they suit his. fortunes and 
personal condition, and how accurately the unobtrusive and unlabored 
circumstantiality of the few lines which they comprise applies to him 
throughout. Nought here is detached, nothing is without connexion 
and isolated, or, at all events, contradictory, as is the case with fictitious 
writings. Nothing is incompatible with the intimations of antiquity, 
and nothing said generally, indefinitely, without any particular refer- 
ence, as happens in the case of writers who assume the person of an- 
other, without being able to transfer themselves in imagination into his 
condition and circumstances. ‘The contrary of all this is true, and 
there appears throughout the most beautiful consistency in point of fact 
with a remarkable situation in the apostle’s life. 

We find, too, predominating in them, the same simple, unaffected 
Janguage, which we meet with in the Ist Epistle. The character, also, 


1 “ Epistole sane Jude et superscripti: Joannis due in Catholica habentur”’ 
(Murat. Antiqq. Ital. Med. Ady. T. II. p. 854.). 

2 Opp. Cypr. Edit. juxta Baluz. Venet. p. 711. “Item alius Aurelius a Chul- 
labi dixit: Joannes apostolus in Epistoldsua posuit dicens: Si quis ad vos venit, 
et doctrinam Christi non habet, nolite eum admittere in domum vestram, et ave 
illi ne dixeritis, quienim’’. . . etc. 


3 Hieronym. in Catal. V. Joannes. 


4 The disputed verse | John 5: 7 is too inconsiderable a part of the New Tes- 
tament to merit a prolix discussion in an Introduction. Its examination belongs 
toa critical edition of the New Testament, which is responsible for every varia- 
tion in the text. The latest defence of it is by W. F. Hetzel, in the “ Schrift- 
forscher,” II. Bd. p. 2. Horstig (in Henke’s ‘ Magazin fir Retigionsphilosophie 
and Exegese,” If Bd. p. 1), has presented some counter-arguments. So, par- 
ticularly, Griesbach, in his “‘ Bemerkungen ber Hetzels Vertheidigung der 
Achtheit der Stelle, I John 5: 7.” Giessen 1794. Griesbach appeared to me to 
have exhausted the subject ; but a short time since this question came under ex- 
amination anew in England. As Iam but generally acquainted with these dis-. 
cussions, it is not proper for me to express any opinion of them. 
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isthe same; a benevolent heart, alive to all the finer feelings, yet zeal- 
ous, and evincing a severity and hostile vehemence against those who 
fomented disturbances, hardly to be expected from the preacher of love ; 
who, however, once wished to call down fire from heaven, when his 
friend and master was ill-treated. 

This indignation kept pace, in its increase, with the attempts of the 
deceivers, their arrogance and mischief. His first and second Epistles 
warn against them, their doctrines, and intercourse with them, earnest- 
ly, indeed, but not vehemently; he advises the deaconess, or whoev- 
er the benevolent lady was that freely practised Christian hospitality, 
not to receive them, and to withhold the salutation with which a believ- 
er was welcomed and entertained as a ovyzoevwvos. But the third is 
more vehement, because the matter had come to an open rupture, to a 
manifestation of contempt for the apostle and his messengers. He 
threatens that he will remember their evil deeds, which he describes with 
feeling, and evidently with a heart wounded by personality. Every 
thing is as it raust have happened from the state of things, the grada- 
tion of offences, and their closer and closer personal bearing upon the 
author. Yet we do not see that violent anger, which attacks its adver- 
sary with bold energy, or bitter and passionate eloquence ; nor the res- 
olute and stern severity of Paul, which draws the character of its ene- 
mies in accurate outline, and rebukes them in exuberant language. We 
see the indignation of a sensitive and excited mind, which is rather 
inclined to pour fourth complaints than to make accusations and sustain 
them with energy, but which, nevertheless, has too much vigor to be con 
tent with a quiet and patient concealment of its feelings within itself. 

It must indeed be admitted, that there are not very many of the an- 
cients who mention the 2d Epistle, and few who mention the 3d; but 
the 2d is extremely short, and had not the expression, ave ne dizeris, 
rather striking than really violent, been so well suited to the purpose 
of controversy, we should have had yet fewer testimonies in its favor. 
The 8d, however, has this additional peculiarity, that its object is not 
the explanation or inculcation of certain doctrines or principles of mor- 
al conduct, and thus it is not a writing for general Christian instruction, 
but rather relates to the private affairs of the apostle. It’did not, there- 
fore, afford the ancients any aid in instruction or controversy, and this. 
has necessarily caused a dearth of evidence for it in their works. 


§ 155. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


In what country was this Epistle written? The natural objects 
which encompassed the writer, the allusions to climate which appear in 
the Epistle, must guide us in answering this question. ‘I'he descriptive 
portions of it, the sensuous images by means of which he presents his 
ideas, exhibit to us the landscape and the appearances of nature under 
the influence of which he thought, and from which his, fancy acquired 
her materials. Communication and description are not like invention, 
but proceed from materials already at hand ; and frequently, while the 
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author is not himself clearly sensible of it, and perhaps contrary to his 
intention, they betray the scenes and objects with which he is most fa- 
miliar, and which he regarded as most popular and forcible for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting his ideas to others or exciting in them his own feel- 
ings. In this way our author clearly discloses the country in which he 
lived, without intending to do it, though without wishing to conceal it. 

His native land was situated not far from the sea (James 1: 6. 3: 4), 
and was blessed with valuable productions, such as figs, oil, and wine 
(3: 12). These features, however, are rather general, and leave us the 
choice of several countries of the old world. Tous (e. g.) Sophocles 
(Cd. Colon. 16) describes the province of Attica: 


~ 2 «D ¢ ‘ « prea sy r 

Xaoos 0 00 isgus, wo oug slxacut, Bovoy 
' > > , 

Aaguys, ehatas, aumesov. . . 


Springs of saline and bitter water were familiar to the author (3: II, 
12). This is a somewhat more definite circumstance. _ It does not suit 
so many countries, applying in particular to Palestine, where they were 
very frequent, as is observed by Josephus in many places, and also by 
all those travellers who have remarked on the physical condition of the 
country. 

The land, moreover, was very much exposed to drought, and there 
was frequently reason to fear a scarcity of productions for want of rain 
(5: 17, 18); and, in particular, sudden devastations of the vegetable 
kingdom were occasioned by the avenog zavowr, or DIP (1: 11). We 
have sufficient knowledge respecting this wind, and the climate to which 
it belongs. The name under which it appears here was current not 
only in western Asia generally, but particularly in Palestine. Another 
phenomenon which presented itself to the author’s notice determines 
in favor of the same residence; we mean the early and latter rains, 
which took place respectively in seed time and in March, and on which 
the fruitfulness of the season depended. He calls them in technical 
language, 7737 and Wipd2 or mewinog xa Gweuog (5: 7), as they 
were termed in Palestine. © 

From this country, therefore, he wrote to all the Jews dispersed in 
foreign countries and states, to the twelve tribes which were scattered 
abroad, év a Ovaonoge (1: 1). 


§ 156. 


The Jewish people scattered abroad through the whole world were 
separated into three principal divisions, viz. the residents in the mother 
country and the Holy City, which was the central point of union, and 
two dtaonogai, the dcaonoya ’ Aoiag, with its capital, Babylon (1 Pet. 1: 
1), and the dvaonoga “LAAnvwv (John 7: 35), which seems to have re- 
ae Alexandria as its capital, on account of the language spoken 
ry it. 

It was from the mother country and the religious authorities in the 
Holy City that injunctions and arrangements relative to religion proceed- 
ed; e.g. in regard to the intercalation on which the time of Easter, 
Pentecost, and other festivals depended. From Jerusalem the ordi- 
nances were despatched to the dcconoge of Babylon, to that of Media, 
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and that of Greece.!. The Median captivity was that of the ten tribes, 
and properly disconnected from the other tribes ;? and hence the injunc- 
tions from Jerusalem may have concerned only such individuals of the 
kingdom of Judah as were scattered about in this country; and these 
were probably under‘the immediate direction of the religious authorities 
in Babylon. if 

The Babylonish Jews hada chief, who was called nabam no or 
N23 UNF, Prince of the exiles. Among the Alexandrians this officer 
bore the name “4oafoozne, or Ahafooyns, about which much has 
been written.® 

The other Jewish authorities in foreign countries derived their official 
power from the chief of the dvaomoga.4 

On this system, by which was effected the maintenance of a reli- 
gious connexion through the whole nation, each chief, it is seen, had a 
separate sphere of command. General injunctions and commissions 
however, could go forth only from Jerusalem, the centre of religious au- 
thority. 

Of this general nature is the Epistle of James, which is directed to 
all the tribes, wherever dispersed ; it must, therefore, have been written 
from the Holy City by the head of the Christian Jews at Jerusalem. 


§ 157. 


What induced the writer to this step? what occasion or necessity 
called upon him to take it? In this Epistle the apostle Paul is (if I 
may be allowed to use so harsh an expression for a while) contradicted 
so flatly, that it would seem to have been written in opposition to some 
of his doctrines and positions. All that Paul has taught respecting 
faith, its efficacy in justification, and the inutility of works, is here di- 
rectly contravened. It is not impossible that these two writers have 
crossed each other’s paths and taken positions on this subject in opposi- 
tion to one another, by mere accident, neither knowing of the other or 
being actuated by any intention of controversy. 

Is nothing beyond accident, then, apparent here? Or is the contra- 
riety so particular, that it cannot be ascribed to the operation of chance ? 

It is in the Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews that Paul has most 
fuliy expressed his opinion on this subject; and in the Epistle under 
consideration there appears such a special reference to these two Epis- 
tles, as cannot have been caused by accident. Many thoughts, even in > 
the very same costume, the same phraseology and figurative turn, are 
borrowed from the Epistle to the Romans. At the commencement 
James says (1: 8); Iivw@oxortes, Ore 10 doxineoy vuoy tHg nlorEeWs 


1 Gemar. Hierosol. on Sanhedrim in the Mischnah Cap. J. Constit. 2da. 
sea sib cnn covet amtts cen toot snmibs con. Comp. Geinar. Babyl. 
on the same passage in the Mischnah. 

2 Liber Siphra, on Levit. 26. 28. Parasch. X ‘ripins ¢. VIII. sec. J. xbs 
2947> 165%, Susen nav. 

3 Joseph. Ant. L. XVII. c. 8. L. XX. ¢.5.n. 2. c. 7, n, 3. Cicero, Ep. ad At- 
tic. L. If. Ep. 17. Juvenal, Sat. 7. 130. 

4 Gemar. Babyl. in Tract. Sanhedr. c. 1. § J. srawn doped dewey sex fSh 
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HUTEOYAGET HL Uaomoviy. This idea is likewise expressed by Paul : 

Lidotes, O16 % OAlyes Uopovny naregyace Tat, » O& UOMOv7) Ooxeuny 
(Rom. 5: 3). The only difference is in the words ylevMoxOveEs and 
eidorec, both of which are participles, and, in the change of doxcuny 
for dexiutov. James describes the propensity to evil under the figure 
of awar occasioned by the lusts in our members (4: 1): Bx cav 4- 
dovoy vuar, rov OTgaTEvOMEVOY éy dobe MEE OLY tua, The same 
thought and image are found in Rom. 7: 23. Nopov év r0tg wéheot mov 
Gurtotgarer Ousvov 10 vou TOU voos mi The clause in James 4: 4, 
“OT 7] } peal to, tov “00MOv éyPou cov “eou, is of the same character as : 
Aore 10 PQOvHMA THY ougx0S ey Foo él Debv (Rom. 8: 7). Presump- 
tuous judgment respecting others is reproved by both with the same 
rhetorical figure and the same _ Phraseology : GU tig &b, OG xOivEg TOV 
&rEgov (James 4: 12); GU tis €¢ 0 xoivmn adAOTOLOY olnerny (Rom. 14: 
4), ‘and there occurs in each a similar additional clause : ei yao . 

© Ouvapevos owour—dOvvaros yao éorev 0 OEOS OTHOML. 

Intentional opposition is still more evident in the mode of discussing 
the question concerning faith and works. Paul defends the preéemi- 
nence of faith from the | example of Abraham (Rom. 4: 1. Heb. ‘ll, 8); 
while James maintains from the same exainple the superiority of works 
(James 2: 21). Paul cites in favor of his position the justification of the 
harlot Rahab (Heb. 11: 31); James, however, argues the contrary 
from her example (2: 25). 

Not only, therefore, are their opinions opposite, but James contro- 
verts particular arguments presented by Paul. It is not surprising that 
both sought in the life of Abraham support for entirely different posi- 
tions, since the father of the whole Jewish nation and the earliest de- 
positary of the promises was an illustrious example of the divine provi- 
dence, to which the most dissimilar writers might easily have recourse 
without mutual controversy or mutual concert; but the fact that both 
seek in a person so inconsiderable and so little praiseworthy as the harlot 
Rahab, an example and an argument in support of their opposite opin- 
ions, cannot be explained by saying that the preéminence and extreme 
interest belonging to the person might have attracted the attention of 
both, as has been remarked by an estimable scholar.! 

But further, there is this peculiarity. in respect to the example of 
Abraham, that each draws his argument for his position from the same 
event in Abraham’s life and the same passage inthe O. T.; and that in 
doing this both have used almost exactly the same phraseology: Rom. 
4:1, 2. Ti ooupev ‘Abou TOY Mareen ijuov EVONKEVEL Soe ée 
ye ‘ABoudu é& goyov &ixcewn ; James 2: 21. “ABoaau 6 narno 
ucY OVv% && Joyo Eexawmdn, They then appeal alike to the words of 
Gen. 15: 6. ‘Eniorevos’ ABouau ro Geo, xot Ehoylodn avtm ets Ovxoe- 
oovvny (James 2: 23. Rom. 4: 3), Paul cites them thus: 7é 7 yougy 
Aéyev; James on the other hand: xal éxndynowdy n yougy 7 Aeyovon. 

As to the example of Rahab, too, by which, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (11: 31), Paul sustains the importance of faith, the brief man- 
ner in which it is treated by both writers exhibits a similarity more 
than accidental. The former designates Rahab by the epithet 7 x¢@- 


1 TStocr, “ Dissert. de Ep. Cuan occasione et consilio."” Tubing. 1789. § 5 
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#1 ; 80, too, the latter, “Pad 7 ndovn (James 2: 25). Paul says, dsEa- 
a@Msry TOUS xataoxOm0US, and James uses the same word in the same 
participial form : umodskautyy rovs ayyéhous. 

The contrariety, therefore, is not confined to the main topic, but ex- 
tends to the particular arguments and the verbal presentation of them, 
Were it possible that they should by accident contravene each oth- 
er thus in regard to the main topic, they could not accidentally coin- 
cide in their arguments in favor of their opposite opinions; for contra- 
dictery positions do not suggest the same arguments. It cannot, more- 
over, be by chance that they resemble each other so much in their 
modes of presenting their arguments. 

The Epistle was therefore written of set purpose against Paul, against 
the doctrine that faith procures man justification and the divine favor. 
The first of the writings in which Paul advocates faith so warmly 
was intended primarily for the Jewish members of the church at Rome, 
We may be sure, however, that acquaintance with it was not long con- 
fined within this compass. The constant influx and efflux of foreign- 
ers into and from the metropolis of the world ; the sympathy which oc- 
currences relative to Christianity excited among its adherents; the in- 
terest that must have been felt by Jewish and Gentile converts in this 
Epistle, which stated such bold truths and maintained such peculiar po- 
sitions—all together could not fail to extend this Epistle rapidly from 
the capitol of the kingdom throughout the rest of the world. 

This commendation of faith in depreciation of works was suscepti- 
ble in that day of all those misconstructions which afterwards arose 
from it and have been so zealously maintained among us; and, when 
Christianity was forming and establishing itself, it might give to its sys- 
tem a tendency that would frustrate the purposes which it was meant to 
subserve. The Epistle to the Romans had had sufficient time (four 
years) to be read and misunderstood, and to bring into vogue undesira- 
ble notions, when that to the Hebrews appeared, advocating in full the - 
same opinions. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was written to Palestine, i. e. tothe very 
country in which the author of the alleged Epistle of James was 
brought up and educated, and where he still lived. He might then 
easily perceive the impressions which it made, the erroneous senti-" 
ments to which it gave rise, and the injury which practical, active 
Christianity, the religion of works, must experience from it. We can, 
therefore, easily comprehend why he stepped forward to give his breth- 
ren a written warning not to be misled and to keep steadfastly before 
their eyes the principles of Christian conduct. 


§ 158. 


Who, now, was its author? He calls himself James; but the Bible 
mentions two or three of that name, qualified by their rank and calling 
to instract mankind, and endued with authority for that purpose. 

There was a James, the son of Zebedee (Matth. 4:21. Mark 3: 17, 
Luke 6: 14. Acts 1: 13). He died, however, as early as the time of 
the elder Agrippa, when Paul had just commenced his career (Acts 12: 
2 seq.). He, therefore, cannot have been the author. 

Besides him, there was a James the son of Alpheus (Matth. 10: 3. 
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27:56. Mark 3: 18. 15: 40. Luke 6: 15. Acts 1: 18). There is a James 
mentioned in Matth. 13: 55. Mark 6: 3. Galat. 1: 19, and called a broth- 
er of our Lord. 

Many distinguish between the brother of our Lord and James the 
son of Alpheus, the apostle! In order to determine who was the aw 
thor of this Epistle, which it is our duty to attempt doing, we must in- 
form ourselves concerning all the persons of the name of James, who 
are represented in the bible to have been endued with authority as 
teachers. 

James the brother of our Lord, and James the son of Alpheus, in my 
opinion, are the same. ‘The following are my reasons. 

The brethren of our Lord were James, Joses, Simon, and Judas 
(Matth. 13:55). Inthe catalogues given of the apostles we find, along 
with James, the son of Zebedee, three of these same names, viz. James, 
Simon, and Judas (Luke 6: 15. Acts 1: 18. Matth. 10: 3). 

If we look at Mark we find the same names presented in a manner 
which corroborates our opinion. Matthew mentions the apostles in the 
following order, James, Judas, Simon (10: 3, 4), andthe brethren of Je- 
sus in a different one, James, Simon, Judas (13: 55). Mark, not satis- 
fied with this disposition of them, made an alteration, and arranged the 
brethren of Jesus precisely as the apostles of this name succeeded each 
other, viz. James, Judas, Simon (Mark 3: 18. 6: 3), as if he was de- 
sirous of showing, not only the sameness of the names, but a real identity. 

The name of the father of the three apostles, and that of the father 
of our Lord’s brethren are so similar as to confer additional probability 
on our supposition. The apostles were the sons of Alpheus, and the 
brethren of our Lord the sons of Cleopas. 

The Mary who is called by Matthew (27:56), the mother of Jesus’ 
brethren, is called by John in the parallel passage, Mary the wife of 
Cleophas (19: 25). For there was no other Mary, with the exception of 
Mary Magdalene, present at the passion and death of our Lord. Mat- 
thew excludes every other by speaking of Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary (27: 61. 28:1). Magla 4 Maydadnur, zal 4 ain Mo- 
gia. John, then, must have meant by Mary, the wife of Cleophas, the 
mother of Jesus’ brethren, and Mary the wife of Alpheus and Mary the 
wife of Cleophas are one and the same. 


~pbn would be written in the Galilean dialect S20. Kiwad, and 
with the Greek form would become “Agaios, as _4yyaios from 242 


1 The dispute in regard to these persons named James has been handed down 
from the earliest times. The opinion and arguments of those who suppose two 
besides James the son of Zebedee, viz. James the less and the brother of our 
Lord, are presented in detail by Pott (Epist. Cath. Perp. Annot. Ilust. Vol. 1. 
Prol. p. 1—23) ; and the contrary opinion in the academic work ‘ De Jacobo 
Epistole: eidem adscripte auctore Scripsit Gabler. Altdorf. 1787. Comp. Eich- 
horn’s * Allg. Bibl. der bibl. Litt.” I. Bd. VI. St. p. 1011 seq. The work enti- 
tled “ Briefe zweener Briider Jesu in unserm Kanon. Lemgo, 1775,” distinguish- 
es two persons, but considers James the brother of Jesus as own brother to the 
other. On the whole, I concur with the opinion of Dr. Gabler. Much on this 
pete may be found in Michaelis’ Einl. in das N. T. 4th ed. II. Th. § 238— 

1. 

_ 2 The Cleopas mentioned in Luke 24:18, has nothing to do with this sub- 
ject. That name, as Dr. Gabler has rightly remarked, is a Greek one from KAsd- 
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¥ . 

Phus, what we have inferred from a comparison of the Evangelists in 
regard to the fathers and mothers of these three men is here confirmed 
by the analogy of language; and the sons of Cleophas and the sons of 
Alpheus are in fact the same.persons. 

Against this identity there is but a single objection of any moment; 
and this is that the brethren of Jesus did not believe on him, ovdé yao 
oi adeh~ol aurou éniotevoy eg ator, as we are told by John (7: 5). 
How could these unbelievers have been received among the apostles ? 

But, besides that with John faith in Jesus signifies a great deal, no 
less than the acknowledgment of him as the Messiah, the Son of God, 
in regard to which they might have hesitated without refusing belief in 
his doctrines or in his qualifications as a prophet—besides this, James, 
Simon, and Judas, are really last in the list of the apostles, Judas Iscar- 
iot alone being placed after them. There is, then, additional reason 
for supposing the three apostles to have been the same with the 
three brethren of Jesus of the same name, who were so slow of belief. 

If we follow the persons of the name of James still further, during 
the time when after the death of our Lord they appear engaged in the 
duties to which they were called, we shall find the biblical history to 
import that there was but one James besides the son of Zebedee who 
was beheaded. 

Not long after the latter was beheaded (Acts 12: 2), when Peter had 
been liberated from prison, where a similar or more cruel fate awaited 
him, and had escaped from Jerusalem in the night, he directed that the 
news should be carried to James and the other brethren (Acts 12: 17). 
He speaks as though there was now but one James; using no epithet 
or sign of distinction, precisely as if there could be no confounding of 
persons. We know from another narrative that this James was the 
brother of our Lord (Gal. 1: 19). 

When Paul and Barnabas proposed the question concerning the ob- 
servance of the law in the council at Jerusalem, the rest of the coun- 
cil being silent, James answered, saying—and the matter was decided 
(Acts 15: 18). The representation of this occurrence, too, is precisely 
as if there was but one of this name, and the person could not possibly 
be mistaken. 

When Paul subsequently appeared again at Jerusalem (Acts 21: 18), 
the day after his arrival he introduced his companions into the house of 
James, in which all the elders were assembled. Among those thus in- 
troduced was the historian himself (eéoyjee 0 Ilavhog ovv ruiv mgos 
faxw@ov), who here, as in every other case in the Acts, speaks as if 
there was but one James possessed of ministerial authority, and he, 
therefore, needed no special mark of distinction. M,* 

Paul, too, proceeds ina similar way, when relating in the Epistle to 
the Galatians some of the circumstances of his life after his conversion. 

When he came to Jerusalem the first time after his conversion, he 
abode some days with Peter; ‘‘but other of the apostles,” he contin- 


maroos, like "Ayrmds from ’ Ayrinareos, “Aorozgas from “Agnongarns. His 
wife was not present at the occurrence. He says only in general, yuvacxes tues 
(v. 22), without affirming any closer participation in the scene by himself or his 


family. 
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ues, “saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother” (1: 19). In’ this 
case he added a distinctive designation to James’ name, because the 
other James, the son of Zebedee and brother of John, was still living 
at the time of which he spoke (Comp. Acts, § 78), and hence a mis- 
take would have been possible without it. 

The latter died soon after, and henceforward no allusion is made to 
more than one James in Paul’s narrative. Peter escaped from the Ho- 
ly City, and went, it seems, to Antioch. ‘There he ate with the Gen- 
tiles, till certain came from James, mgo tov yag éAdeiv tevag ao 
faxo@ov (Gal. 2: 12). 

On occasion of the second mission, James (the name is used without 
any mark of distinction) was a prominent pillar of the Christian cause 
in Jerusalem, as well as Peter and John (Gal. 2:9), he being repre- 
sented, however, as the first of the three. 

Thus, as at the commencement of Paul’s narrative we found this 
same James designated by Paul as the brother of our Lord, and have 
observed that he continued to remain constantly at Jerusalem, so now 
we find him there after a considerable lapse of time. We find the same 
person, moreover, termed in other historical accounts the brother of 
our Lord. Hegesippus tells us concerning this James, the brother of 
our Lord, that he was the head of the church at Jerusalem, and had 
become generally known under the surname of the Just.2 Clement, 
in the 6th book of his Hypotyposes, confirms both these facts ; and, ac- 
cording to Jerome, he was head of the church in the Holy City for 
about thirty years.° 


§ 159. 


Supposing, however, that there was more than one James, which of 
them was the author of the Epistle? It must have been the James 
who was head of the church at Jerusalem, even if we assume another 
beside him wholly unknown to fame. He alone could expect that his 
name would procure attention and his authority be respected wherever 
Jews were to be found over the whole earth. 


d 1"Eregov 0& ray ascootddwy ove sidor, s¢ U7) "Idx Bov, tov adehpov tod xvolov. 
Chis passage ranks the brother of our Lord among the apostles; and hence 
there remains no reason for distinguishing between the apostle and the brother. 
of our Lord of the saine name. But those who take delight in supposing a great 
many persons of the name of James, assert contrariwise the possibility of another 
interpretation of it. It may, they think, be understood as meaning: I saw no 
other apostle, but only James the brother of our Lord. But were this the mean- 
ing, it would be very badly expressed ; and a@ddd udvor should have been used in- 
stead of v7, as it is frequently in Pau!’s writings. According io Paul’s usus 
loquendi, El £22), if it follows a general clause, denotes an exception. 1 Cor, 2; 11. 
Ov0ets oidev—si fun) 7d TeVvEd loot tov sod. 1 Cor. 8: 4.“ Ore ovdeig Bede ErEgos, sb 
ta} sig. 2 Cor. 12: 5. “Taree suavtod ot xavyyjoouc—ei ur &v tals doIerious wor. 
Consequently the passage under consideration signifies: I saw no other of the 
apostles but James the brother of our Lord. The first clause is not to be taken’ 
as exclusive, the latter denoting an exceptian. 


% Euseb. H. E. II. 23. 
3 Euseb. H. E. 11. 1. Hieronym. Catal. voc. Jacobus. 
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He only, moreover, by virtue of the station which he held as head of 
the church in the Holy City itself, possessed an established right to ad- 
dress all the Jewish Christians in the world as an cecumenical teacher. 
He enjoyed among the Christian Jews that prerogative which was al- 
ways accorded to the religious head of the Jews at Jerusalem, of exer- 
cising superintendence over all the Jews scattered abroad, and supreme 
religious authority generally; and this could be assumed by no other 
teacher. The chief of the Asiatic dispersion might watch over his 
provinces, over the dcaonoyga Aoiag, the chief of the A fricano-Europe- 
an dispersion over the dcaonoga tov “Lddrjvwr, the Jews who spoke 
Greek ; bat neither of them could presume to send forth epistles and 
injunctions to all the twelve tribes, to the Jews asa people. It was on- 
ly from the perpetual centre of union for all the tribes and all their in- 
ues members, that commands and instructions could be dispensed 
to ali. 

This established organization of Judaism would have made it diffi- 
cult to influence the minds of even the Jewish Christians generally, 
had not the person who undertook to do it corresponded with their ha- 
bitual ideas of fitness, had he not been able to command respect and 
general obedience as head over the Christians in Jerusalem. Of all 
the persons named James, however, only the brother of our Lord, who 
was at Jerusalem, could in this view undertake the task with propriety 
and success. 

If the apostle was a different person from the brother of our Lord, 
he cannot have been the author. For the author does not call himself 
amootodos, as he must in that case have done, in order to certify his 
authority as ateacher ; for no one inferior to an apostle could have pre- 
sumed to dispense decisions on religious subjects to the Jewish Chris- 
tians generally. 

He was the brother of our Lord. This was the distinguishing appel- 
jation by which one of the persons named James ranked above the apos- 
tles, and was. the chief pillar of the faith at Jerusalem. He could not 
now apply this designation to himself, it is true ; for our Lord was no 
longer the brother of mortal man. Exalted over all things, he had al- 
ready entered upon the government of the world; and adedg og xvelov 
was now the same as adsAqoveug or Jeade gos, atitle to which James 
had not the arrogance to make pretension. The only choice remain- 
ing, therefore, was to take the designation of servant instead of brother, 
and to call himself, as he has done—doviog /joov Xgeotov. 


§ 160. 


Between several moral writings, composed in similar circumstances, in 
support of the same truths and the same positions, there will always be 
a striking difference, depending on the mental constitution of each au- 
thor and his peculiar cast of feeling. The same divine truth meets 
with a different reception in different minds, is looked at morein one 
light than another, and felt more or Jess strongly, according to their 
character, assimilates itself to the ideas already existing in each, be- 
comes intimately connected with those ideas, and naturalizes itself in 
the human understanding in different ways. 
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_ This Epistle, considering simply its strain of thought, without refer- 
ence to its figures, phraseology, and style, has a peculiar character. It 
exhibits the forbearance, the lenity and the peculiar bent of mind, which, 
as history represents, belonged to James of Jerusalem. 

James of Jerusalem treated the Jews with particular indulgence in 
respect to the obligatory nature of the law and its ceremonies. In the 
council of the apostles, itis true, he released the Gentiles from the ob- 
servances of Judaism; but does not utter a word in contravention of 
their binding force upon the Jews. They might, if they were so in- 
clined, learn from this how much of their religion was essential to a 
Christian, and if they were not, they certainly could not be offended 
(Acts 15: 13, 22). He even indulged them in their continued adhe- 
rence to a distinction of meats (Gal. 2: 12, 13) and to the legal tenets 
in regard to pollution. He thus showed indirectly that the law might 
be dispensed with, and yet suffered it to be observed for a while Jon- 
ger, because many could not or would not dispense with it. 

In a writing like this, insisting upon practical Christianity, upon 
the doctrines of Jesus as the highest moral law, the author must, one 
would think, have come out at once with the declaration that the pre- 
cepts of Moses were no longer the standard of human actions and the 
Jewish usages no longer to be esteemed works of piety. But he pro- 
ceeds in a totally different manner. Ife does not assail the favorite 
opinions of the Jews, but only places by their side invariably something 
better and more perfect, in the hope that the latter will of itself supplant 
the former. He, for the moment, fully adopts the law of Moses as the 
rule of human conduct (James 2: 8 and 11), and afterwards maintains 
merely that the new dispensation requires al] this in a far higher degree 
(2: 12); he leaves to the former its importance as an institution of the 
Deity (4: 11), but recommends the Christian law as the most perfect 
and exalted (1: 25). The ceremonial rites of the Jews, tonoxela, do 
not offend him, even though some of them are trifling; he Jeaves them 
as they are, and only declares that the purest piety consists in works 
of inward morality (1:26, 27). Can we notsee James of Jerusalem in 
all this ? 

History! describes the brother of our Lord as a man of extraordinary 
strictness of life and principles, which strictness gained him the dis- 
tinctive title of the Just, and made him, as it were, the Cato of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. This rigid austerity, not content with particular per- 
fections, requiring of the virtuous man the fulfilment of the whole mor- 
al law, and demanding complete virtue without acknowledging indi- 
vidual excellences, is clearly portrayed in the Epistle. The author 
shows himself throughout disinclined to relax even in respect to the 
minutest moral requisitions, or to distinguish between the important 
and the unimportant. 

According to history, James was a peculiarly ardent advocate of 
prayer,” and had an extremely warm belief in its benefit and efficacy. 
This trait, too, distinguishes our Epistle, for, though the Epistle is very 
far from being diffuse, prayer is nevertheless repeatedly and earnestly 
enjoined (1: 5—9. 4: 2, 3. 5: 16—19). 


1 Hogesipp. apud Busob, H B. L. If, c. 23. 
2 Hegesipp. loc. cit. 
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It is not, then, an ideal picture, sketched in general terms, indefinite, 
and without character ; but it is the transcript of an individual, express- 
ing acertain cast of thought and character. It is no fiction, but the 
portrait of a human mind, exhibiting a definiteness of feature that points 
to a real existence. 

The character which it exhibits is one presented in history, that of 
James, who presided over the church at Jerusalem, and was called the 
brother of our Lord. We see, therefore, not only that the Epistle is a 
genuine work of a certain James in the first century of the Christian 
era, but to which of the several of this name (if there were several) it 
is to be attributed. 


§ 161. 


We come next in order to the testimonies of the ancients, and the ac- 
counts which sustain its genuineness and serve to elucidate its history. 

The idea concerning faith and works which was deduced from the 
writings of Paul would certainly have become the general one, if some 
distinguished teacher had not interposed; but we find it to have been 
rather the case that the opinion of James was inculcated in a form 
which reconciled it with that of Paul. Hence the influence of this 
Epistle upon the early doctrinal system is undeniable, and it derives 
from this fact a very striking proof of its genuineness and the legisla- 
tive authority of its author. : 

The doctrine of works and faith is discussed by Clement of Rome in 
his first Epistle to the church at Corinth. It is true he does not men- 
tion James by name, for the fathers of this period rarely quote the apos- 
tolic writings under the names of their authors; but the doctrine which 
he presents is clearly that of James, and indeed he exhibits striking re- 
semblances to him in particular positions and arguments, and in respect 
to phraseology. 

He speaks (C. 38) of the true wisdom which is evinced by works, 
nearly in the same way as James (3: 13). “O oogog¢ évdsexvv0du ryv 
Gogiay avrovu, un év hoyous, add Ev EvyOLs ayadors. 

In the 30th Chapter, he commences precisely in the words of James 
(4:6). ‘O yao Geos ineongavorg avteraoverat, and after several claus- 
es passes to the subject of xatadadia, as James (4: 11) does (using the 
word zatadodeiv), and at the close presents James’ opinion in regard to 
justification by practical Christianity (éoyoug dexacoupevos nat un hoy- 
aus). Osos yuo vnegnpavors avreraccerat, tamesvois 0€ didmoe 
youu. Kollndopev ovv éxéivoes, 01g n yaous ano tov Deov dedo- 
TOL. . . EYROUTEVOMEVOL, GO Tats prdvELoMo” noe natahahias 
NOGOW EAUTOUS MOLAUYTES, E07/OLG OexaLOUMEVOL Kal OV hoyors. 

The example of Abraham and Rahab is treated by him, not as Paul 
treats it in his Epistle to the Hebrews, of which he often makes evident 
and literal use, but after the manner of James. He says (C. 10): 
“Apoaau, 0 pihog ro0cayogevdeis (he is thus called only in the Epistle 
of James), neoros evondn év ty Unnxoor yevearar TOIG Ojpmaoe Isov 
(James 2: 23). Shortly after he says: én/orevoe ABoaau rm dem, xat 
choyioOn av~o tg duxacoovvyy.—He, moreover, like James (2: 21), 
argues from the sacrifice made by Abraham, that he united works with 
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faith: deo alorev—zal Oe inaxons meoonveynev avtou (tov viov) Fuoi- 
av rt) Yeu. 

In like manner, he says in regard to Rahab, that she was saved be- 
cause she conjoined works with faith, because she harbored and pre- 
served the spies of Joshua: dea mioriy zal gehokeviay comity Paws 1 
moouN .. . elodskauevn avrovg éexouwer, elo TO UNEQMOY .. . xaE 
Einyaye aUTOUE. 

Among the passages which Lardner has selected from the writings of 
Hermas as coincident with James, there are three of which we can rec- 
ognize the local source. Were there but one, the coincidence might 
more easily be ascribed to accident; but chance is out of the question 
in a case of repeated agreement in thought and language. ‘‘ Nefan- 
dis verbis Dominum insectati, nomen ejus negaverunt, quod super nos 
erat invocatum’” (Similit. VIII.6). © Bhaopynuovos to xahov Ovouc tO 
éntzindev ep vuag (James 2:7). “ Si enim resistitis illi (diabolo) fu- 
giet a vobis confusus” (Mandat. XII. 5). “Avriornts tH Ota Bohm, xa 
pevéerat ap vac (James 4:7). “ Qui potest vos salvos facere et per- 
dere” (Mand. XII. 6). ‘O duvamevog caoue zai anodgoas (James 
4: 12). 

In a work of Irenzus, too, a passage is quoted concerning Abraham’s 
justification, which is found, word for word as it there stands, in James, 
and nowhere else: ‘Quod Abraham sine circumcisione et sine ob- 
servantia sabbatorum credidit Deo ct reputatum est ilii ad justitiam, 
et amicus Dei vocatus est” (L. Adv. Her. IV. c. 16. James 2: 28). 
As this father had not long before (L. IV. c. 8) quoted with perfect ac- 
curacy the parallel passage from Paul (Rom. 4: 3), it cannot be regard- 
ed as a peculiar reading in his Ms. of the Epistle to the Romans; and 
as, moreover, it does not appear thus anywhere in the Old Testament, 
we cannot but consider it as a quotation from the Epistle of James, al- 
though the name of the author is not mentioned. 

Karly, however, as this Epistle was probably known to the Latins, it 
is not quoted expressly before the fourth century in any of the works 
of Latin fathers which are still extant. Jerome even tells us that it 
was regarded asthe work of another author, and that it was only in 
process of time, “ paullatim tempore procedente,” that it acquired esti- 
mation and credit.' It is probable that the council of Carthage had 
some share in the more favorable reception which this Epistle hence- 
forth met with among the Latins. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that in the east, where from circum- 
stances this composition must have been best known, it was also highly 
appreciated. Syria, where better information than elsewhere must have 
existed in regard to a writing originating in Palestine, included this 
Epistle in its earliést church-version, and persisted in retaining it after 
the subsequent rejection of all the other disputed Catholic Epistles. 

Ephraem made use of it in many places, most evidently in his Greek 
works, and attributed it to James, the brother of our Lord. Other Syr- 
iac writets after him have used it like other sacred books, sometimes 
even nating the author. ‘Their testimonies have been collected and 
arranged with industry and judgment by a deceased scholar.” 


' Hieronym. Catal. v. Jacobus, 
? Ephraem, Opp. Gree, T. IL. p. 51. "axwBog 08 6 10d xupiov adsh— 
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Some countries of Asia Minor, like the Syriac ehiiend acknowledg- 
ed but three Catholic Epistles, that of James, and the Ist of Peter and 
John. Whether the well-known Iambics, which attest this , were writ- 
ten by Gregory Nazianzen or Amphilochius of Iconium, the value of 
their testimony is the same.! 

The African church affords us no such favorable evidence respecting 
this Epistie as is furnished by the eastern and western. Before the 3d 
century we find only very probable references to this writing by the 
Greek fathers, references not by any means sufficiently éxact to be re- 
garded as identical passages. The most prominent of these is a pas- 
sage in Clement of Alexandria : “Baw ej—ooy ao) mera v7 év tovTOLS 
Tehermoems zai 1M TOV wAnoloY ayanny, nai EVEQYET EL Ovvacdae ov 
Zoeo%e Faordixol.2 Comp. James 2:8. Origen is the first who men- 
tions this Epistle clearly and expressly, and from him we learn, indeed, 
that it was extensively known in the third century and long before, un- 
der the name of James; but that opinions were various in ‘regard to its 
authority.2 After him Dionysius of Alexandria mentions the Epistle 
and refers to James 1: 13, and 4: 1.4 

Eusebius represents the opinions of his predecessors in much the 
same manner as Origen. He says that the Epistle is a disputed book, 
because the ancients have rarely referred to it. He however adds that 
many esteem it genuine.° 

This latter opinion finally preponderated, and after the fourth centu- 
ry it was used by most of the Greek fathers like the other biblical books, 
out of regard to the established usage of the church. 


§ 162. 


We may easily conceive that the striking contrast between the doc- 
trines of this Epistle and the doctrines of Paul must have hindered the 
favorable reception of the former. A writer who thus disputed what 
was taught by an acknowledged apostle, an apostle whose disciples 
and admirers were scattered in great numbers throughout many coun- 
tries, the apostle, too, of the Gentiles, could not but meet with oppo- 


pos hives? Tey djoute x0 vhavoore z. 1.2. Comp. L. L. p, 18. Hassencamp’s 
Observations on the last §§ of Michaelis’ Introd. p. 27—31. 

1 Katohixay émiotohwy tives mer Ente. pucw, ot Og To sic pores LOnvaL 
dézyso Feu, tiv “ToxoSov piar, ulay dé LHetgou, my tT Tworvov uioy., Opp. - 
Greg. Naz. 'T. I. p. 195. 

2 Strom. L. VI. p. 825. Ed. Venet. 

. Comm. in Jo. Tom. 19. “Eo 08 heyntat peey mtOTIC, qorgis 08 tovav 
TUY YUN, VELOU. goTLy 1) Touurn, ag év TH pegoueyy * Tone) Bov dvdy veer. Tom. 
21. Ov cvzymonFéy iy Uno Tay mugadeyousverv 10, iors yogis toywy 
venge éoTUy. 

4 Dionysii Alexand., cognomento Magni, que supersunt. Rome 
MDCCXCVII. Typ. Coie ue prop. Ed. Simon de Magistris, Episc. Cy- 
renens. In his “ Libell. de Martyrio,” c.6. p. 32. c. 7. p. 33, and “ Fragm. 
ex Schol. Greec. in Epist. Jacobi.” p. 200., 

5 Hist. Eccles. L. Il. c. 23. L. II c, 28. 
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nents, even though he himself, likewise, were an apostle. That he ac- 
tually met with them, is not surprising. But it would be very . strange 
that any one should have invented this Epistle and then, to procure it 
authority, ascribed it to James, without taking the essential precaution 
of at least giving itsuch a tenor as would not render its success diffi- 
cult, at any rate not excite distrust and opposition at the outset. 

When a writing seemed in its entire purport to clash with previous 
apostolic doctrines, how many arguments must it have had in its favor, 
how many proofs of its genuineness, in order to acquire so much con- 
sideration in a great many churches, as to rank with the sacred books in 
the Apostolic Codex. If the contrariety to Paul was, with many church- 
es, no hindrance to such a disposal of it, the conviction must certainly 
have become strong that it was the production of a sacred writer, whom 
no one might presume to gainsay. 


§ 163. 


With what views did the apostle compose this Epistle? There is no 
doubt that it was his chief object to enforce the observance of the mor- 
al law,as the principal purpose of religion, with special reference to 
his own times and the wants and condition of those who were immedi- 
ately about him and committed to his guidance, and next, to his other 
contemporaries and their circumstances. 

If we were acquainted with the local and other circumstances of the 
time, much light would be thrown upon a great part of this Epistle, and, 
though it is usually regarded as a collection of individual sentences, and 
detached passages without continuous connexion, its different parts 
would acquire a real mutual dependence, which is now imperceptible in 
the rapid transitions of the author, and which cannot be discerned un- 
til the intermediate ideas are supplied from the circumstances of the 
time and the chasms in the connexion are thus filled up. With our 
present means this is not completely feasible ; but an imperfect picture 
of the author’s time and situation, may serve as an incitement to the 
production of a better. ‘ 

We see from the Epistle, that one of the principal troubles of the au- 
thor was the moAAo? dudaoxadou, the many arrogant persons, who knew 
every thing in respect to religious matters and determined them at once 
with the utmost confidence. It is on this account that he complains 
most earnestly of a small member, the tongue, upon which he charges 
great injury to the doctrines of Christ (3: I—10. 1: 19, 20). 

There had become prevalent, particularly among the Jewish Chris- 
tians, an opinion respecting the exceeding efficacy of faith, according 
to which man could by it become acceptable to God, without the difficult 
observance of the moral Jaw and without virtue. 

From what source this opinion arose, it is not difficult to divine, since 
its advocates availed themselves of the arguments which Paul had used, 
in the Epistle to the Romans, to show the superfluous nature of works 
and the power of faith. ‘They did not however intend in their tenet the 
works of Judaism, but considered the Mosaic law as still the rule of 
life and conduct, the Messiah and his doctrines as necessary subjects of 
belief. Thus Christianity was made to take a subordinate rank; it 
ould indeed claim assent, but obedience was due to the law. 
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These and similar points respecting the law and Christianity, about 
which there was little unanimity for a long time, were never contested 
without exciting the bitterest feelings of party animosity. At Corinth 
andin the churches of Galatia this controversy was prosecuted with 
zeal and asperity; and James saw and dreaded it within his own 
charge. 

As to the external circumstances and civil condition of the Jews and 
Jewish Christians, they were very far from being desirable. The pre- 
tors practised extortion under every pretext, and abused their judicial 
authority for their own emolument. Liberation from prison, security, 
and justice were to be obtained only by money, and one might even 
purchase a license to commit crime.! 

Hence, many in an abject manner courted the favor of the rich, avo 
povooduxrva Los,” and the poor were obliged to endure all kinds of i ig- 
nominy, even in the Christian congregations, where it was least to be 
tolerated (2: 2—10). 

The public oppressions were grievous, but the evils which the author 
foresaw were yet greater (1:3, 4, 12, 13,14). The crying injustice 
practised on all sides evidently called for retributive chastisement on | the 
part of God (V. 1—7). 

It does not appear from any of his expressions that the Romans were 
at hand; but the popular ferment and the inefficacy of the laws had al- 
ready reached so high a pitch as to occasion scenes of violence and 
a uazeod™s nai n0demetre—qovevere %ai Cydovrs (4: 3, 2, 3. 
5: 6 ; 

Under Felix, and again under Porcius Festus, vast bands of exaspe- 
rated patriots marched through the country, violently forcing the inhabi- 
tants of unfortified places to accompany them, or, if they refused, setting 
their villages on fire and perpetrating the bloodiest deeds. They even 
appeared in the capital and at the feasts, where they mixed with the 
crowd of people, and effected many secret assassinations with conceal- 
ed weapons.” 

The public disorder and lawlessness had already become so great, 
that the writer believed the moment of retribution not far remote : xot- 
17 1u0 tov Ovowy ésryzme (V. 9). 

To. escape the threatened spare many meditated seeking a resi- 
dence in other countries.* They relied apen their commercial capaci- 


1 Acts 24: 26. Tacit. Hist. L. V. c. 10. The following passage, it is 
true, relates to the times immediately subsequent to the death of James ; 
it is however true in part of the administration of Felix: Kat zona 
uéy of Suvetot tov” ALGiv0r meocshouBuvor, wots tov ataowley avrois 
amg tiga BBsro.. dos Be J) Lele. 24. p. 738. Basil. ¢. 14. Ed, Havere. 

2 Some of the Jews were raised to the rank of Roman knights, &vdge¢ 
innixod taypatos, Jos. B. J. L. I. c. 25. p. 740. Basil. ed. c. 14. n. 9. 
Haverc. whence they are called eateo betlhicis 

3 Jos. Ant. Jud, L. XX. c. 6. 7. p. 617—620. Basil. c. 8.n. 5 seq. Ha- 
vere. Comp. Bell. Jud. L. IL. ¢. 13. n. 3, 5, 6. 

4 This emigration really took place soon after under Albinus, and to a 
still greater degree under Florus. Ant. Jud. L. XX. c. ult. p. 624. and De 
Bell. Jud. L, Il. c. 24. p. 738, .c. 14. n. 2. Haverc. 
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ty for subsistence, and hoped by removing to avoid participation in the 
national. misery, without considering that their fate (av 0 xvgsog Bedy- 
oy), and even their lives, which they wished to save, were in the hand 
of God, and that, if a higher power had so ordered, they must suffer 
punishment in their own country, which they had harassed and ill- 
treated (4: 13—17. 5: 1—6). 

Such, nearly, was the condition, such the circumstances, and the de- 
gree of civil disorder, in which the writer saw his countrymen ; for, al- 
though he wrote to the whole world, his native land was immediately 
before his eyes. 


§ 164. 


When was this Epistle written? It was composed after the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; but it cannot have been written long after that Epistle 
reached Palestine, i. e. the beginning of the 10th year of Nero. For, 
even if the narrative concerning the death of James, the brother of our 
Lord, which we find in the 20th book of Josephus’ Antiquities, be not 
from Josephus himself, it is certainly one of very great antiquity, inas- 
much as Origen in his Commentaries on Matthew and his work against 
Celsus, and Eusebius likewise, ascribe it to the Jewish writer. 

According to this account, James was murdered, through the vio- 
lence of the high priest, in the interval between the death of Porcius 
Festus and the accession of Albinus. 

We have no direct authentic information as to the time when Albinus 
took his station, or how long he held it in the rapid mutation of affairs ; 
but it is clear, if we compare the statements of Josephus in regard to 
Gessius Florus, that this Albinus commenced his administration in the. 
tenth year. of Nero, and did not hold it long. Florus succeeded Al- 
binus. Under him the Jewish war broke out, about the close of the 
twelfth year of Nero, and then Florus had at least commenced the sec- 
ond year of his government. 

The Epistle of James, therefore, cannot have been written before 
that to the Hebrews, i. e. the beginning of the 10th year of Nero, nor 
after the accession of Albinus, i.e. the close of the same year. It was 
written some time in this year, the year of his death. 


§ 165. 


We must now state the contents of this Epistle. At the commence- 
ment, he exhorts them to steadfastness under the trying circumstances of 
the time. We obtain wisdom, he says, from God, and we must there- 
fore pray for it (1: 1—9). Let no one think too highly of himself; we 
are all frail creatures; blessed is he that endureth temptation. Let:no 
man charge our temptations to evil upon God; the reason of them lies 
in ourselves. "rom God proceeds rather all good ; as, for instance, the 
precious gift of Christianity, the principles of which we should not only 
be acquainted with, but practise in our lives (—7). 

Christianity recognizes no distinction between the rich and the poor. 
This fact demands the more attention, because religion requires the ful- 
filment of every precept in its full extent (2: 18). It is no mere faith 
or speculative belief, but a lawof virtue to be obeyed in practice (—8:): 

Those who set themselves up as teachers incur much responsibility ; 
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we err in no way more easily than with the tongue. Let him who is 
conscious of peculiar religious attainments, evince them in his life. 
Wisdom is a child of heaven, modest, peaceable, without malevolence 
(—4:). Your evil and turbulent conduct shows that you do not yet 
possess it; pray for it, therefore, and approach God with humility. 
Judge not others} there is one judge for all (—13). 

Let no one imagine that it rests with him to escape the retribution 
which awaits the country. Ye rich men, ye must here receive the re- 
ward of your arrogance (—5: 7). 

Let all persevere with patience; keep the ancient examples of suffer- 
ing before your eyes—the final day, the Judge, are at hand. Swear 
not; a promise is of itself sacred. Is any sick ? let him call the elders 
of the church to anoint him and pray overhim. The prayer of a right- 
eous man is effectual. Finally, let every one endeavor to restore an er- 
ting companion to the right way. 


§ 166. 


And now, in conclusion, how can the discrepancy between Paul and 
James be reconciled? The former maintains the saving efficacy of 
faith without works, and the latter the inutility of faith without them. 
What did each understand by works and faith ? 

Both the writings in which Paul exhibits his position were directed 
against Judaism, against the obligation of its precepts upon Christians. 
Faith, therefore, in accordance with his object, is contrasted with Ju- 
daism and the works of the law. 

This contrast is expressed very distinctly in Rom. 3: 21—4:, where the 
favor and mercy of God are ascribed to faith alone ywg/¢ vowov and 
ywols goywv vouov. From the example of Abraham, which is then 
adduced in support of this doctrine, the author deduces the conclusion, 
that the favor of God was bestowed upon the father of his nation, dca 
tng miorews, aside from the Jewish constitution and the observance of 
its precepts, which as yet had no existence (4:—5: &c.). 

This aiores, however, is with him a confident reliance on God’s 
assurances, éAi¢ in reference to the énayyedia which he had long 
ago given, that he would bless the world, as we have observed in treat- 
ing of the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 145). , 

With James, a/ozec¢ is the acknowledgment of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, assent to the Christian theory (2: 19, 14, 15), and eoyo are the 
actual fulfilment of its precepts. The former, the bare speculative ac- 
knowledgment of the truths of religion, without any application to hu- 
man conduct, is useless and dead (1: 23). 5 

Thus each has seen and judged correctly from his own point of view, 
and neither contravenes the ideas or disparages the doctrine of the 
other. f : 

But James openly combats the particular arguments with which Paul 
supports his doctrine, and evinces so special a reference to the writings 
of Paul in the treatment of his subject, that we can hardly explain ev- 
erything, without supposing that he had them in his mind. Thus, it 
will be said, not only is there contradiction, but, what is still worse, it 


sprang from a misapprehension. 
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We must consider, however, that James wrote to the dispersed Jews, 
and controverted Paul as they understood him. If they did not com- 
prehend him, if they substituted for his representations their own no- 
tions, and would not understand that Moses and the ceremonial law 
were no longer the rule of religious action; if they made use of his 
arguments in support of their opinion, and justified with them the no- 
tions they had substituted for his, can James be charged with not un- 
derstanding Paul, because he attacked the erroneous interpretations 
which they made of Paul’s meaning and arguments ? 

No: James did not write against Paul, but only against an error of 
the time, which the Jewish converts, in order to sustain their prejudi- 
ces, had deduced from his writings, and the consequences of which 
were very evident immediately around him. It was to be feared that it 
might be communicated thence to all the: Jewish Christians elsewhere, 
and frustrate far and wide every purpose and hope of Christianity. As 
head of the church at Jerusalem, he interposed his authority to prevent 
this threatened result, addressing himself to all the believing Jews in 
the world, for the purpose of sustaining the cause of virtue and practi- 
cal religion. 


§ 167. 
THE, FIRST EPISTLE OF THE APOSTLE PETER. 


This Epistle was, according to the address at the commencement, 
directed to the Jewish Christians in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Bi- 
thynia, and Asia (1: 1). 

There is one thing which strikes us at the outset of an attentive ex- 
amination of it, viz. that between it and some of the Epistles of Paul 
which were directed to these provinces there is a great similarity, as 
respects the thought and expression and even their very plan. The 
fact is certain, the proofs of it are evident, nor is its explanation diffi- 
cult. 

Peter had not seen the Asiatic provinces. They lay within the 
sphere of Paul’s duties, and he had travelled through them, dispensing 
instruction to the inhabitants, and even while imprisoned at a distance 
had not lost sight of them. He was acquainted with their manner of 
life, failings, virtues, and vices, their general condition, and the proper 
mode of dealing with them. 

Now when an urgent occasion required the intervention of Peter, his 
consolation, or instruction, the Epistles of his esteemed colleague might 
well in such a case furnish him with ‘directions for. his procedure. 
We find that the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians and the 
first to Timothy were especially made use of by the apostle, and fre- 
quently guided him in the matter and manner of his Epistle. 

After a form of salutation, Peter commences thus (1:3): £v hoyntos 
0 809 nal NOTHO 20U xvoloU quwy "/neou Xovoror, ery . avayEvUT— 
Ou x, T. 4. Just so Paul to the Ephesians (1: 3): Béhoynrés 6 PE0¢ 
wal matjo tov xvolov Huwy /noov Xovorov, 0 svdoyr ous th Tid. 

Peter then extols Christianity, its saving efficacy, its exalted founder, 
his dignity and benevolent commiseration, which merit the adoration 
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of men and angels. All this part of the Epistle very much resembles 
in thought and language, Paul’s introduction to his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians. 

When this preparatory matter is concluded, he makes the following 
transition (2: 1): “Anodeusvoe ody macav naxiav, zai mavta dodor, 
%al UMOXOIOELY, xal FHOVOLE, xal NEOES xatadadtcs. This transition 
occurs likewise in the Epistle to the Colossians (3: 8): Nuvi dé a0- 
Seod; xal vusis ta ndvra, Ooyny, QUuOY, xaxiay, Blacgnuiar, o0700- 
Aoviav ; a substitution of synonymes constituting their whole difference. 

In speaking, as the case required, of their civil and domestic rela- 
tions, he again consults Paul as to what it would be most pertinent to 
suggest. 


I Pet. 2: 13 seq. | 1 Tim. 2 seq. 
“Trotaynte ovy Tog oxo: ouy TMQWTOY MUVTOY 


~ ‘f ‘ 5) 
movstotos Osjosic, moocEUzEC, VY - 
Ve > 
| TEUSELG, EUZAQLOTLOS, 


é 3 ' ' | ey , - , 
macy avFoumaivn tice... . | unig mavtay avFoomey . 
- ~ c ‘ ’ 
sits Bache, umnég Buctléwr, 
c ' 7. c ~ 
eo Umegéyorts. ... xO LAVTOY THY év UREQOYT OVTAY 
Hie ONG ete hes yee 
“Ors ovtws éoti Tovto yao xahov not amodextov 
10 Seinuc tov Fsov. évamtuoy . . . TOU Heov. 
¥ 
1 Pet. 2: 18. Ephes. 6: 5. 
Ot oizét ou, | Ot Sovhot 
c A 
UMOTUTTOMEVOL UMLOKOVETE 
~ 4 7 
ey Mayvtt poba TOUS ZUQLOLG KATH OMOXOE 


n ig ‘ la \ uA 
tos Osonotars* fustoe ~ofou ot TOOMON. 


Peto: Col. 3: 18. 
~ bi c ~ 
“Owoiws ot yuvaixes Ai yuroines 
c , Cc , 
UMOTUTTOMEV OL / UnotuaaEaes 
' \ we 2 fp 
tots Wéoug avdgaow tots ilorg avdguou 
cgidiis ick ay a 1 Tim. 2: 9. 
, { . a X > =] 
‘ *Exontetourtes thy ev goby ~ ° Ey xaractody xoopig peste aidovg 
y ~ $ | r BS) gh ‘ 
UYVaY ovactoogyy tar. zal copgoatyns xoomety Exvtac, 
© ” > Ce 1 
Ly tor ovy o eortev un 
‘ z : id 
sumhoxis toizov éy WAEY woot, 
an ~ 
Hod MEQUIETEDS YOVOLOW, | 1) LQVTW, 
| a” ' > ~ 
9 evyOvoEws twotioy H MOO OoLTO.Ls, 1) iMatLope 
%OTMLOS. modutenet. 


The thoughts, as likewise the purport and number of the clauses, are 
nearly thesame, and even the deviations in expression evince a more 
than accidental relationship. Though UmEvEZ@V Is used for Ev UMEQO- 
gn ov, for mAeyuaouy the words éunhony torzor, and neoudeots you- 
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oiwy for youoos, the fact manifests rather a design of avoiding identity 
in expression than any essential difference. Peter himself, too, is so far 
from denying his acquaintance with Paul’s Epistles, that he even re- 
fers his readers expressly to these writings of his, beloved brother (2 
Pet. 3: 15), and recommends their perusal. 


4 


§ 168. 


Moreover, we find some passages which coincide entirely with pas- 


sages in James; e. g. 


1 Pet. 1: 6, 7. 


’ Ey @ ayodducods 
Oliyov ot... . 
hunndertec 
éy TOLxtAorg TLELQKO [LOTS * 


ry t ' Esl h 
ive to Ooxiuoy vay 
THS MLOTEWS 


svondi sig Eawvor x. T. d. 
1 Pet... 1; 24. , 


Avo néiow cas 
Sg ZOQTOS 
Kod Wao OOS HUTAS 
cg GYIOS YOOTOV. 
"Eknouv dy 0 xootos 
xod TO KvFoo HVTOU 


2t ' 
éSsmecs. 


1 Pet. 5: 5, 6. 


oo] cs ‘ c ’ 5) , \ 
Oto deog UuEgepavore oytitacos— 


ToL, tosmevoic O& 
Sidmou your. 
Tamevodnte ovy 
UNO THY KOUTOLUY yElou 
TOU Heov, 
ive tuas Vwoon. 


James 1: 2 seq. 


Tlacoay yuouy yynouods .. . - 
co 
otay 
TEEQUIEEOTTE 
TELQHO MOS TEOLHLAOLS * 
; 
YW OTKOVTEG 
ote TO Soxtuvov Yuay 
TS TLTTEWS 


KOTEQY UCETHL TTMOMOVAY © %.T. A. 
James 1: 10 seq. 


co 
Ot 


wg &yFoo yogtou magehsvostau 
“Avéteids 6 HALog OLY-TO xavowr, 
xa éyjourvs TOY YOOTOY, 
wad TO hy Foo UUTOU 
e&émece. 


James 4: 6, 10. 


c ‘4 = , > , 
O Fs0g Uasgnpayvors avtUTATOET HL, 
tameiyoig O& 
didworyoaguw .... 
Tanswodnts 
éveacLoy 
Tov xugiou 
%) <i , c ~ 
Kod UMWoEL Vues. 


The passage in | Pet. 5:5, and James 4: 6, is taken, it is true, from 
Proverbs 3: 34, and the coincidence in regard to it may have been ac- 
cidental; but the precisely similar conclusions drawn from it by both 
(similar in language as well as substance) makes accident wholly im- 
probable. There is, moreover, another instance, 1 Peter 4: 8 and 
James 5: 20, in which accident must be supposed to have led them for 
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the second time to the same passage in the same book : “Ore 7) ayann 
wahiwes mij Gos auaorusy—and éneoredwas auaotmdoy ... nae 
xohuper tAn0o0s auaoriay (See Prov. 10: 12). 

The question, which of them transferred these parts from the com- 
position of the other into his own, depends, no doubt, upon the question, 
which first published his Epistle? ‘This is not, however, a mere mat- 
ier of curiosity, but involves important consequences, one of which we 
will here mention. If, as was really the case, James composed his 
Kpistle first, the parts alluded to must certainly have been drawn from 
James, and then can any higher proof be required that the Epistle of 
James is a genuine monument of the apostolic age? Could the testi- 
mony of other witnesses be of so much effect in satisfying us of this, 
as a proof resting on so high, so unexceptionable authority ? 


§ 169. 


The main object of the Epistle is to inspirit and console persons in 
distress ; and its contents are as follows: 

T salute you through Jesus Christ, through whom God will conduct us 
to glory, if we endure with constancy our present trials, which are for 
our benefit. For the end of them is a state of blessedness which even he 
who purchased it, though so exalted, attained only by his sufferings 
(—1: 13). 

Therefore, prepare yourselves for the moment when this reward shall 
be bestowed. Be worthy of the Lord, ye who are purchased by his suf- 
ferings, and worthy of the hopes which we have through him, We are 
destined for something higher than the enjoyment of this fleeting life 
{—2: 1). 

Lay aside every thing which defiles you and renders you unworthy 
of him. He is the centre of all our hopes, our pattern, and Saviour 
(—2.11). So regulate your conduct, that no one can reproach you as 
evil-doers; render honest obedience to the powers that be (—2: 18). 

This precept extends also to servants and slaves in relation to their 
masters ; for evento them the meek and suffering Jesus should be an 
example (—3:). Women, too, should be submissive, modest, consider- 
ing noiseless virtue as their greatest ornament; men should cherish 
and honor them (—3: 8). 

All should be full of sympathy, love, and indulgence towards each 
other, and be guiltless, every moment able to answer for themselves, 
that their adversaries and calumniators may be ashamed; for Christ 
hath suffered once for all that he might procure us a good conscience 
and make us acceptable to God (—4:). 

Our past transgressions, for which Jesus suffered, should no longer 
be discoverable in us ; we should rather make preparation by our lives 
for a great catastrophe, which is not far distant (—4: 12). When this 
takes place, we shall have opportunity to suffer with joyful endurance, 
as Jesus did. It will be happy for us if we are reproached as his disci- 
ples, and not as criminals (—5:). 

Therefore, ye elders, watch over your flocks; ye that are subordi- 
nate, demean yourselves assuch! Let every one lay aside worldly 
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cares; be on the watch; our trial is great. God give you strength! 
I have already written once to you by Sylvanus, and now salute you 
again. 


§ 170. 


We must close our eyes, not to perceive that the whole of this Epis- 
tle is directed to one end, the preparation of the churches of Asia Mi- 
nor for severe suffering. Its moral instructions are only subsidiary. 
The exhortations to renounce evil, to acquire a pure conscience, to re- 
fute the calumniesof the time by their innocence, to abstain from vio- 
lent disputes, to pay respect to the powers that were, to exercise increas- 
ed love and fidelity towards each other, etc. are merely directions how 
to alleviate their fearful fate or bear it better. In like manner, the re- 
peated references to the example of Jesus in his sufferings and death 
are designed to strengthen them for the endurance of calamitous oc- 
currences. The exhortation to the slaves, too, has reference to the un- 
happy days in which, for real or imaginary wrongs and hardships, they 
frequently became the accusers and betrayers of their masters. We 
therefore with propriety inquire, what were the events in history for 
which the author of this Epistle wished to prepare the churches of the 
five provinces. 

1. He describes them in the following manner. It is not to be 
thought strange that a fiery trial awaits believers, to try their character ; 
for in this respect they only have a common lot with the founder of their 
religion (4: 12, 13). He declares the dreaded trial to be a judgment 
from God, which would be begun by him in his own household, and on 
that account would only be the more terrible in its final operation upon 
those who were not his followers (4: 17); or a day of visitation, such 
as God has appointed to decide the fate of whole nations, W7PB 517, 
Isaiah 10: 3, MRE, Oz Jer. 10: 15, ZALGOS éMLGxONIS, Luke i9: Ad, 
Such a day, rusua éencoxonns (2: 12) awaits them ; and they should 
endure itto the glory of God. A comparison of the passages referred 
to may put the force of the figure in its full light. He further declares 
that the enemy of Christ and adversary of all good is now going about 
like a ravenous jion seeking his prey, and that the sufferings which 
threatened them were to be experienced, not within a limited sphere, but 
among all their brethren in the faith, adehqornte ; not in the Roman 
empire alone, but in the whole world, év x00u®, among the socit and 
faderati, all who were desirous of being on good terms with the Ro- 
mans (5:8, 9). 

These traits, which go to make up the picture of the condition a 
Christians in the five provinces; denote no particular local disturbances 
on the part of the Jews, nor brief outrages here and there on the 
part of the populace ; but they refer to a time of terror and calamity to 
the Christians generally, not only in all Asia Minor, but in the whole 
world. ‘The magnitude and universality of the evil evince that it must 
have proceeded from the highest civil authority, which alone could oc- 
casion so wide spread and simultaneous a result. Now there is no 
event which can have had such important and general effects, but the 
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first persecution of the Christians, in which Nero, with ingenious wan- 
tonness, set an example for others. 

2. A second criterion is contained in the passages 2: 12. 3: 16. 4: 16. 
The accusation had gone abroad against the adherents to the new re- 
ligion, that they were evil doers, xexonovot; so that indeed the name 
Aveotravo3 denoted a person deserving of punishment. Teretofore, 
all complaints had related toa difference in religious views, in refer- 
ence ‘to which the Jews were always accusers, except in the case of 
the complaint made by the silver-smiths of Ephesus. At Corinth Gal- 
lio drove them from his judgment-seat, and justly acknowledged that 
no crime or misdemeanor was apparent (Acts 18: 14—16). Felix and 
Festus, together with king Agrippa, regarded the accusation made be- 
fore them, althouzh the high-priests were the complainants, as a dispute 
about doctrines, and could perceive no criminality (Acts 24:—27:). At 
Ephesus it was even the case tiat one of the officers of the city de- 
fended the Christians, and declared them guiltless of any crime against 
the goddess or the holy image (Acts 19:37). The name \groreavos, 
so Jaie as towards the end of the 7th year of Nero’s reign, was so far 
from being an odious one, that Agrippa did not consider the adoption 
of it as degrading, or prejudicial to bis royal dignity: 2y od‘ya qs 
melGseg Novoriavev yercovae (Acts 26: 22). 

It was far from being thought of, even at this time, to charge the 
whole body of Christians with criminal conduct ; and no trace of such an 
accusation appears till three years later, when Nero charged upon the 
Christians his own crime, the monstrous conflagration in the capital, 
and punished them as the authors of the abominable deed. It is on 
this occasion that they first occur in Roman history as a new, pecu- 
liar sect, termed Christiané from their founder Christus ; and many se- 
vere accusations ure heaped upon them.! 

3. Tt was necessary that they should be always ready to exculpate 
themselves (3: 15) and to be led away to punishment, not merely ex- 
posed to revilings, but (as appears from the ¢ertium comparationis 
which the apostle uses) to suffer as thieves, murderers, and seditious 
persons (though far from being sach), i. ec. to meet death or such punish- 
ments as were awarded to vrievous erimes—and this because they were 
Xovortevul (4: 15, 16). Accordingly, he says that he who is appointed 
to suffer by the will of God should commend his soul to his Creator (4; 
19), or, in other words, die a pious death (Luke 23: 46. Acts 7: 59).? 
There is no ground of probability, mach less any historical evidence, 
that Christians in the Roman empire out of Palestine were punished 
with death for their religion before the time we have mentioned, 

According to the Annals of Tacitus, the first examples of such cruel- 
ty were presented at Rome under the Consuls Lecanius and M. Licinius 
Crassus, in the tenth consulate of Nero’s reign. 

The conflagration, which was the cause or occasion of the persecu- 
tion, began on the XII. Kal. Scatiles,> in the latter part of July ; but 
the persecution did not commence immediately. Devices of every kind 


VVacit. Annual. XV. 14. 
2 Pott, Ep. Cath. Vol. IJ. Hu. secunda ad 1 Peter 4: 19, 
3 Lipsius, in Excurs. A. ad Tacit. Aun. L. XV. 
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were employed, to quiet the indignation of those who had suffered by the 
conflagration ; days of expiation appointed to conciliate the gods ; and 
every method used to do away the odium excited against Nero. Final- 
ly, when all was in vain, persons were sought for who could be held up 
as the criminals, and the Christians were selected. 

The Epistle cannot have been written before these terrible events, 
which must have occurred late in this year, and have filled all who bore 
the name of Christian with consternation. 

Nor can it have been written till a considerable later period. For we 
must suppose the lapse of several months before the news could reach 
the oriental provinces of the empire. An additional interval must also 
have elapsed before the apostle could gain information respecting the — 
condition and fearful apprehensions of the churches. 

Thus the Epistle was certainly not written in this year, but in the 
following consulate, or the eleventh year of Nero’s reign. 

Whether the persecution extended beyond the walls of the city to 
the remote provinces of the empire, or whether, on this occasion, they 
were only distressed. with apprehensions, history does not inform us. 
Peter rather represents the misfortune as te be apprehended than al- 
ready in existence (1: 6), ¢¢ d&ov éozi (3: 17) ef Oehee 10 GeAnua Tov 
Heov, if need be, tf the will of God be so. The fear, however, was well- 
grounded ; for what might not be apprehended, when in the centre of the 
empire, the source of all civil authority, such accusations had been 
made against the fraternity of Christians, and every former invention 
of cruelty had been exceeded in their punishment ¢ 

The prospect was terrible, even if it never was realized ; a mortal 
agony must have been upon them, even though the stroke was averted 
by a higher power. The dreadful event at Rome must have spread 
terror among all Christians. It was certainly the most momentous 
occurrence in regard to Christianity which had taken place since its 
rise, and we should have had good reason for wonder, had it occasioned 
no letter of consolation, had it left no trace of itself in the apostolic 
writings. 


§ 171. 


We wish here to recal to mind what we have before shown respect- 
ing the Epistle of James from internal marks and by analysis, or, as 
in another case we should rather say, from reasons of higher criticism ; 
viz. that the Epistle was written in Palestine, by an inhabitant of Pal- 
estine, and by that James, among several of the name, who was the 
brother of our Lord. Now (as appears from § 168) either Peter has ap- 
propriated to himself figures and clauses from the Epistle of James, or, 
vice versd, James borrowed them from the Epistle of Peter; and the 
decision of the alternative depends solely on the chronological relation 
which the Epistles bear to each other.. The date of the Epistle of Pe- 
ter is definitely ascertained. It was written in the eleventh year of Ne- 
ro; while, on the other hand, the brother of our Lord, to whom, not 
arbitrarily but with good reason, we attribute the Epistle which bears 
the name of James, died as early as the tenth year of Nero (§ 164). 
Thus Peter, who wrote latest, bears witness to the previous existence 
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of the Epistle of James, and, not only so, but his testimony assures us, 
moreover, that it came from some James, the appropriation of whose 
language Peter did not consider to be beneath his dignity as an apos- 
tle. While, then, the Epistle of James is not’ deficient in internal 
verification, and only wants external evidence, particularly among the 
Greek fathers, Peter’s recognition of it is ample indemnification for 
the deficiency. 


§ 172. 


The first Epistle of Peter was written from Babylon (5: 13). “Z/ év 
BaBviwve cvvexhexcy i. e. éxxdeola, is termed ovvexdextn in refer- 
ence to the éxdexroig magenidyjuotg in 1: 1. The most recent expo- 
sitor of the Epistle is inclined to understand by 7 év BaSvaave ovv- 
exiexty, the wife of Peter, as if the apostle intended to say, my wife, 
whom I have left behind at Babylon, saluteth you ; and from this inter- 
pretation draws the inference, that Peter must have written the Epistle 
at some other place than Babylon.!_ How did she know, then, that her 
husband was writing to Asia Minor? or how did he receive commis- 
sion from his wife to salute the churches of the five provinces? By 
letter or message, it may be said. But any thing of this nature must 
have been attended with much delay and uncertainty. Suppose, then, 
that Peter commenced his Epistle at Babylon, and finished it while on a 
journey. At all events, Peter, according to this opinion, had but a 
short time before been at Babylon, where he left his wife, and where he 
had received information respecting the condition of the provinces of 
Asia Minor, and had determined to write tothem soon. At all events, 
moreover, the Epistle was written at no great distance from Babylon. 

This name brings first to every one’s mind the celebrated Babylon 
upon the Euphrates. There was another, however, in Egypt, not far 
from Memphis ;? and some will have it that by Babylon is meant Rome, 
because the Apocalypse makes use of this metonymy in regard to 
Rome ; not considering that, though it may be very proper in a work 
wholly of a symbolical character, it would not be expected in the sub- 
scription to an Epistle, even though arcana nomina ecclesiarum existed 
among Christians. 

When the name Babylon is used alone, one would think it must de- 
note the ancient renowned city, which is first suggested to every one’s 
mind, Babylon per eminentiam; one less celebrated would have been 
mentioned with some mark of distinction, as, e. g., Babylon in Egypt. 

But, it is objected, were there any Jews at that time in ancient Baby- 
lon? At first the question may appear ridiculous. How often does 
Josephus speak of Jews in Babylon, as does also, at a later period, the 
Talmud of them and their celebrated schoo] in that city. But the pas- 
sages in Josephus refer to an earlier period, and those in the Talmud to 
one considerably later than the date of this Epistle. In the latter part 
of the reign of Caius Caligula a great change took place in the condi- 


1 Pott, Ep. Cath. Vol. IL. Ed. altera ad J Pet. 5: 13. 
2 Diod. L. I. c. 56. Jos. Ant. L. II. c. 15. Antonini Itin. p. 169. Ed. Wesse- 
ling. 
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tion of the Jews of Babylon. The Babylonians, highly exasperated at 
the insolence of a powerful Jew, violently expelled the Jews from the 
city, and they. fled to Seleucia. Five years afier, the plague drove 
away all such as had been permitted to remain on account of connex- 
ions or for other special reasons. ‘Phe Jews in Seleucia, to the num- 
ber of fifty thousand, were some time afer massacred. ‘Those who es- 
caped sought safety at Ctesiphon; but they felt so litte assurance of 
permanent security here, that they removed to Neerda and Nisibis.’ 
This exasperation could hardly have subsided so much in the course of 
a few years, that the Jews would veniave to return to Babylon. 

But there were others to whom the ivstructions of the apostle might 
be addressed and would be acceptable. The osPouevor, or pious Gen- 
tiles, were everywhere more disposcd to receive the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity than the Jews. There were such tn the East, as well as among 
the Greeks and Romans.” 

Let us, however, look a moment at the Babylon in Egypt. Suppos 
ing Peter to have gathered a church here, or visited one already exist- 
ing, in order to ascertain its doctrines and condition, and to regulate 
whatever required to be corrected and amended, we have an explana- 
tion of a fact which is stated in history. Mark, we are told (see § 75), 
went from Rome, where under Peier’s guidance be had written his 
Gospel, to Egypt, and took charge of the Christian churches in that 
country. Now whatis more natural, than that Mark should consider 
it his duty, after the death of Peter, to guide and uphold the charches 
which he had fabored with Peter to establish or to regulate? 

But, on the other hand, we meet with a difliculty in tie cireumstance, 
that according to Strabo’s description of it, this Babylon was little more 
than a garrison, occupied Ly one of the three Roman Jegions which 
were quartered in Egypt." 


oh 


THE SECOND EPIS’.-LE OF PETER AND THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


The first Epistle of Peter had, besides its general destination, one 
more particular, to a certain church or to several which was or were un- 
der the direction of one Sylvanus, probably the same who was atone time 
Paul's travelling-companion. Peter had already written once before, 
and communicated insiruction respecting some doabis apon doctrinal 
points (L Pet. 5: F2); bat of this Jeter nothing remains, not even a 
definile intimation as to the churches vw which hk was directed. 

The apprehension which Petcr leh us to the tainienance of pure doc- 
trine was, however, becoming more und more well-grounded. False 
teachers gained the ascendancy, acquired adherents, and vexed the 
churches with heresies, while they were trembliug at the horrors of Ne- 


1 Jos. Ant. L. XVILE. 6. 9.4. 8, 9. 
2 Jos. B. Jud. L. 1. ¢. 20. n. 2. and e. 38. n. 2.. Contra Apion. L. H.e. 10. 
3 Strabo, Geogr. L. XVII. p. 555. Ima Casaub. and 2da Cagaub. p. $07. 
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ro’s persecution. There was, then, it would seem, no apostle in Asia 
Minor. Paul must have been still in the Kast, and John cannot have 
been then at Ephesus, since aid was sought ata ‘distance. This absence 
of any authority that could restrain the heretics was naturally a great 
help to their endeavors; and they did not neglect to profit by it. 

The second of the Epistles extant was directed to the same church 
or churches asthe lost Hpistle, which sustained the orthodoxy of Sylva- 
nus and commended his fideltiy under the circumstances of the time 
(1Pet. 5: 12); and the same, also, to which the first of the Episiles ead 
was more especially direcied. Peter calls this Epistle the second, és 
Tegan vey youge éarorodny (2 Pei. 3: 1), and thus seems to havele re- 
garded the Epistle dca 2Aovevon as a private one, and Sylvanus as his 
agent, by whom he laid something before the church, without publish- 
ing to the world the letter itself, which may have contained some spe- 
cial communications. 

The Epistle of Jude treats of the same errors, opposes the same per- 
sons, to which the 2d of Peter relates: Their occasion, therefore, 
their purpose, and destination must have been the same. Now, as the 
second of Peter was directed to Asia Minor, no other destination can 
be properly assigned to the Epistle of Jude. Persia, then, is out of the 
question, though it has been designated as the country to which it was 
sent. 

The statement that this apostle wrote against the Magi and Persians 
is so far well-founded, that he opposed doctrines held by the Magi, but 
the supposition that he wrote against the Persians is the bold invention 
of a historical conjecturer, who gave to the truth an addition of his own. 

Thus the Epistle of Peter remains our sole and a faithful guide in re- 

gard to the local destination of James’ Epi-ile, if it be true that the 

similarity of two compositions, written not with general aims, but a- 
gainst particnlar doctrines and absurdities, necessarily supposes simi- 
lar local and other circumstances as ihe occasion and foundation of 
both. 


§ 174. 


The contents of the second Epistle of Peter are as follows: Labor 
incessantly to advance in the knowledge of the blessed docirine of Je- 
sus, which produces every virtue, 10 one of which shall be unrewarded 
(—1: 12). I therefore exhort you anew ; and, as an eye-witness of what 
Jesus did and taught, [can give you more accurate instruction than 
those who strive to mislead you by false representations (—2:). 

False teachers have crept in among you, whose destruction is certain, 
God spared not even the disobedient angels; he has set before our eyes, 
as examples, the punishment of the whole world before the flood, as 
also particularly of Sodom and Gomorrali. Much more may they ex- 
pect punishment, who give themsclyes up to every impurity, and speak 
evil of God and spiritual beings, which even the angels have never ven- 
tured to do in respect to beings inferior to them. Tall of uncleanness 
and covetousness, they strive afier Jucre, like Balaam; they are windy 
clouds without water (—3:). 

Remember the words of prophets and apostles, who have foretold the 
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coming of our Lord and the return of the earth to chaos when he shall 
appear as Judge. Hold yourselves in readiness, as Paul has already ex- 
horted you. 


§ 175. 


Contents of the Epistle of Jude. There have crept in among you 
unawares certain men, long since ripe for destruction, who deny our 
Lord. Remember that God punished the Jews when they rebelled 
against him, and even the disobedient angels; Sodom and Gomorrah, 
too, he made a monument of chastisement for their abominations. These 
men, full of sensuality, revile God and spiritual beings, though Michael 
dared not revile even Satan. ‘They thirst for gain like Balaam, perish 
like Korah, are windy clouds without water, raging waves of the sea. 
Enoch declared the judgment which awaits their wickedness. But re- 
main ye firm in the faith and in love, in which may God confirm you. 


§ 176. 


The similarity of the second chapter of the 2d Epistle of Peter to 
the little composition of Jude is so great as to strike every one’s atten- 
tion. It does not, therefore, need proof; but the reason of it demands 
careful investigation. 

Was it, then, Jude who borrowed from Peter? or did Peter use Jude’s 
small composition in preparing his own? There is certainly little 
probability that Jude would have made use of foreign aid as to the 
ideas and phraseology of so brief a production as his, consisting of on- 
ly twenty-five verses. 

In instituting a comparison between the two, however, a sagacious 
observer cannot fail to perceive which is the original. The phraseolo- 
gy of Jude is simple, unlabored, and expressive without ornament; that 
of Peter is artificial, and wears the appearance of embellishment and 
amplification. 


Jude v. 8. 2 Pet. 2: 10. 
“Ouotws mévtos xad ovtos Mudore d8 trove oniow cugxos 
évumvialousvor, Toone éy énvduule uraouov mogevoutyoug 
Méy wvadvovar, xvQLoTnTE HOLL HUVQLOTNTOS XATAMOOVOUITAS. 
68 aPetotor, Jokag O8 Tohuntat, avGudsvc, OoSag ov 
Bihacpnuovorr. | tosuovar Slacpnuorrtes. 
Jude v. 10. 2 Pet. 2: 12. 
Ovtor O38, dou wer ovx Ovtor 08, wo hoya Lia puoixa, 
ooo, Bhaogyuotory * YEYEVYNUEVO 8IS BAWOLY KO 
i ‘ ~ c ‘ > > ~ 
doe 98 Pvotxtrg, HS TH piooay, év oig ayvoovar Bhaopn- 
> 4 2, 2 ~ ~ « 
| ahoya Cow, &tiotartas, fourtes, &y 77) proog avToY 


im 
ey TOUTOLG PIsigoyTat. xarapPagncovtae, 
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Jude v. 16. LPel 2718) 
¥ > A Fy 
Ovtol siov' . . . Horta THG “Trsooynu yuQ WwotaLorntos 
i avtoy TLOQEVOMUEYOL * prey yousvos JehedLovaw éy 
HOt TO arouse avray exeF ious gaox06, cashyetats, 
hadi v UMEQOY KO. TOUS oliver crtopuyovtag TOUS 


ey mhovn AV ATTOEPOMEVOUS. 


In the following passage in Jude I have reversed the real order of the 
words. It is necessary that it should be read in this inverted manner, in 
order to make the parallelism more apparent. 


Jude v. 4. | 2 Pet, 2°), 2.3. 
‘ Agvotjwusvor Kai tor oy og doayToL avtOvG 
Osororny Seomoryy & o.0v0 Usvor, 
MEtatudErtes | ema yovtss EQUTOLS Tay wy 
anmhsev ... 
ete agehysvoy . . . Tol doshyelous, 
aaeSsic, thy tov Geov judy yoow Oe os 7 6006 tig KAN FELas 
ae hacprundjosron LOPE, 
£l¢ TO xOLUa ols To xoiwo. 
MOOYEYOUUMEY OL 
Oho. ExMOhaL 
ox aoyét, nat 7 ON@AELH HUTOY 
ov yuotacet. 


In the first passage, while Jude says simply, onoKe. HLaivovoe, Peter 
has on/ow Oagnos év eneduule mogevduevor—Jude xvolornce ade- 
tovot, Peter xvgcornro0s KATaPOOVOUVTES, roAuntae, avtraders—Jude 
dokag Bhaognuouss, Peter dogas ov TOEMOVOL Bdaognpuovrtes; in all 
which cases it is evident that Peter’s expressions are circumlocutions 
and amplifications. It is just so with the other passages cited; they 
are moulded from the simple language of Jude to a more elegant form, 
are embellished with participles, and sometimes exhibit rhetorical am- 
plifications. 

If this observation be correct, and it is so obviously true that it will 
hardly be disputed, it is a natural inference, that Peter had the Epistle 
of Jude before him and applied it to his own purposes in his own way.! 

Both, moreover, mention a controversy between angels and fallen 
spirits, conducted by the former with so much forbearance, that ay 


‘1 It has been attempted to explain the similarity of Peter and Jude by sup- 
posing them to have made use of the same originals, such, e. g.,as the book 
from which they derived the account of a dispute of the angels with inferior 
spirits. If the resemblance were limited to agreement in such matters of eru- 
dition, this supposition might hold good. But it extends, also, to the descrip- 
tion of their contemporaries, to the picture they give of certain false teachers, 
and to the representation of their vices and errors, which they cannot well 
have drawn from previous sources. It extends even to the salutation in the two 
Epistles, which cannot have been borrowed from any, common source : ydous 


vulv nar sionvn min PvvOety ; and Jude: zheos viv nal sionvn . . « whyPuvFetn. 
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did not revile even such opponents (2 Pet. 2: 11. Jude v.9). In regard 
to the passage in Peier, we are told, it is true, that zat avzay may refer, 
not to spirits, to the preceding dogs, but to the heretics. But how was 
it possible for the angels to commit blasphemy against them ; and must it 
not, in that case, have been PAcognuos zu/ueg for Jude and Peter to 
speak. as they do of the wickedness of the heretics, for which, accord- 
ing to their statement, eternal damnation was not too severe a punish- 
ment? 

This piece of erudition was not of such a nature that every reader 
could be suppused acquainted with it; it was at least not in the sacred 
books of the Jews, and could have been known to them only from other 
reading or from special communication. It was, therefore, necessary 
that it should be presented at length, or at least so definitely as to show 
what the writer intended and to what he alluded. 

In Jude this is the case; he statesthe maiter definitely, and express- 
ly mentions the dispute of Michael with the devil about the body of Mo- 
ses. But Peter is so very general in his language, and expresses him- 
self so indefinitely on the subject, that we could not conjecture to what 
he referred, if we had not Jude in our possession. So it must have 
been with any one in ancient times, however well he might have been ac- 
quainted with the occurrence between the devil and the archangel. It 
must have been necessary that he should learn from another source to 
what the apostle alluded, in order to understand him, 

The procedure of Peter in regard to this passage, therefore, shows 
that he presumed Jude to be already in the hands of his readers; that 
he thought it justifiable to suppose they would understand him fully 
without any necessity of greater minuteness or definiteness on_his 
part. 


§ 177. 


Now, if the originality of Jude is clear from a comparison of the two 
writers, particularly from their phraseology, we are entitled to all such 
inferences from this fact as can be legitimately deduced from it. 

It seems that Peter took, in his second letter to the charches of Asia 
Minor the same course as in his first. In the latter he chose Paul as 
his example, and under his guidance planned and executed his instruc- 
tions to these churches, respecting which he had not much knowledge, 
making some use, also, of the Epistle of James; and in his second 
composition he guided himself by the Epistle of Jude, who had already 
attacked the heretics against whom he wished now to oppose his own 
authority in addition. 

The style, too, of the second Epistle of Peter, is the same as that of 
the first. ‘here is the same manner of appropriating the ideas and ex- 
pressions of others, giving them certain slight alterations, sometimes 
embellishing them, setting them off with participles, and otherwise am- 
plifving them. 

This resemblance of the second Epistle of Peter to the first does not 
consist merely in certain modes of expression, such as any one who un- 
dertook to forge a composition in the name of another would natural: 
ly select and employ ; but extends to the plan and private scheme o 
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the composition, to peculiarities in its execution, and to the ingenuity 
shown in preventing the attention from being arrested by whatever for 
special reasons it was necessary to borrow out of other writers. This 
resemblance, therefore, is not superficial but characteristic; and so 
thorough as to denote an identity of authorship. We find no difficulty 
in clearly recognising Peter, and perceive that the second Epistle is a 
genuine production of his mind. ; 

But if this is not satisfactory, and we are required further to point 
out resemblances in phraseology, we are able to comply with the de- 
mand. A favorite word with Peter is evaozgogn, 1 Pet. 1: 15, 18. 2: 
12. 3: 1, 2, 16; with which compare 2 Pet. 2: 7. 3: 12. “A4nd0soue is 
used by him alone, 1 Pet. 3:21. 2 Pet. 1:14. The word agery, is 
used it is true by Paul, for moral excellence, once at least (Philip. 4: 8), 
but it is used by Peter alone in the sense of power, 1 Pet. 1:9. 2 Pet. 
1: 3. Both Epistles use @470ece to denote Christian doctrines, 1 Pet. 
1: 22. 2 Pet. 1:12. The expressions, xoucCouevoe owrnolay, 1 Pet. 
1: 9, xoucetods oreqgavor, 5: 4, and zomeovusvoe weodor, 2 Pet. 2: 
13, have a similar signification in both Epistles. The expression, 
éxontévoartes, 1 Pet. 2: 12. 3: 2, and énonrae yevnOertss, 2 Peter 1: 
16, borrowed from the mysteries, is peculiar to Peter. The words 
e“onthog and «umuos in connexion, | Pet. 1: 19, occur again together 
in 2 Pet. 3: 14, as likewise oatdoz and woos, 2 Pet. 2: 13. Xoonyeiv, 
] Pet. 4: 11, and éncyoonyetv, 2 Pet. 1: 11, occur sometimes, though 
rarely, in Paul’s writings. Theexpression ezxatunavotous auagtius, 
2 Pet. 2: 14, bears analogy to méxavras aucorias, | Pet. 4: 1. 

Relying on these grounds, I cannot consider the declaration of the 
writer that he was an eye-witness with others of Christ’s transfigura- 
tion (2 Pet. 1: 16—19) as a mere literary artifice, designed to procure 
the composition an unmerited estimation. The more unobtrusive indi- 
cations, as well as those obvious to the view of every one, appropriate 
the authorship of the second Epistle to the writer of the first. 

But, if the second Epistle of Peter is genuine, that of Jude must be 
so too. It must not only be supposed to have existed in the days of the 
apostles, when Peter wrote his Epistle, but to have been written by some 
one whom the apostle esteemed worthy of being selected as his guide 
in opposing the errors and false teachers of countries which he had not 
seen himself, and concerning which he could only derive information 
from others. 

We might, therefore, be satisfied as to the genuineness of these two 
writings on internal grounds, even if the historical argument and the 
testimonies of the ancients were less satisfactory. 


§ 178. 


We are not unmindful, however, that our positions are still endanger- 
ed from another quarter. Not long since, the second Epistle of Peter 
met with an opponent, who menaced its dismemberment, and maintain- 
ed his right to do this violence with learning and acuteness.' He sepa- 
rates it into three distinct portions, which happen to correspond with 


_1 “Der zweyte Brief Petri kritisch untersucht,” by Prof. Charles Ullmann, 
Heidelb. 1821, 8vo. 
81 
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the present division into chapters. The first chapter he ascribes to 
Peter, and considers it to be one of his Epistles the conclusion of 
which was early lost, or perhaps a fragment of a long letter of which 
only the beginning has been preserved. This precious relic of the apos- 
tle was regarded by some unknown person as adapted to effect a well- 
meant purpose, and he added to it at different times the second and third 
chapters, intending to confound the heretics of the day by the great 
name at the commencement, or to preserve believers from their influ- 
ence. ‘he Epistle of Jude, with some alteration, afforded him mate- 
rials for the second chapter, and he made some use of it likewise in the 
third. 

But how happens it, then, that the first chapter contains preparatory 
references to the heretics who are the subject of the second and third? 
In these latter chapters they are charged with self-contrived doctrines, 
mhaotoig hoyorg (2: 8), by means of which they enlisted in their be- 
half the desire for dissolute pleasure, éneOvula ucoouav (2: 10), and 
placed a lure in the way of others in order to procure adherents (2: 
18) ; as they themselves, also, gave way to their lusts, éy éneiupiaes 
nogevouevoe (3: 3). Their chief heresy consisted in denying the sec- 
ond coming of our Lord, negovola, to judge mankind, which they did 
for the purpose of removing every restraint upon licentiousness (3: 4. 
Comp. 3: 12). 

Now at the very outset of the Epistle he warns against the corruption 
of lust, anqouyortes—rng ev envOrpic. gOooas (1: 4), and shortly after 
makes mention of cunningly-devised fables, oeoogeouevoes pudors (1: 
16), against which he opposes his authority; for he had been intimate 
with our Lord and a witness of his transfiguration on the mount, and pos- 
sessed information concerning Christ more to be depended on than the 
statements of others, particularly concerning his second coming, mwoov- 
sia, and his power (1: 16—19). The ceoogeouevoe wudoe of the first 
chapter correspond to the ndaororg Aoyorg of the second; the énedu- 
win gdogas tothe éxeOvuia ucaouov; and aagovele, of course, to 
nagovoia. Ought we, then, to disunite what is so closely woven togeth- 
er by its author? 

As the actual connexion is so clear, it would be of no consequence if 
the transition were rather abrupt, as is frequently the case with authors 
of little cultivation and experience. But this is by no means the case 
here. The teachers of the theosophic system in Asia Minor, of whom 
the false teachers referred to in this Epistle were probably a branch, 
pretended to be in possession of the means of procuring the power of 
prophecy () 181); in opposition to whom the author asserts that he had 
obtained a more sure knowledge of futurity, Psfacdrsgov myoqytexor 
Aoyor (1: 19), and then proceeds to say, that prophecy, as presented in 
the Holy Scriptures,tis not a matter for human interpretation, but must be 
explained from above (1:20, 21). Thus there have been false prophets ; 
and false teachers are now at hand, whose character will be as follows, 
ete. (2: 1 seq.). Thisis the train of thought through which he passes 
to the subsequent description of the heretics; nor do we perceive any 
interruption or chasm, such as usually betrays the junction of distinct 
writings. 

The circumstance that Jude uses the word magecosdvoar, they have 
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crept in, while Peter speaks of them as yet to come, should not create 
any difficulty ; for it is evident, even from Jude, that they had not yet 
avowed themselves publicly and with unblushing front. 

__ The third chapter has the same real connexion with what precedes, 
Wf not as plain a verbal connexion, as the second. The subject contin- 
ues to be the false teachers. Jude had not yet finished speaking of 
them, nor consequently had Peter, who followed Jude. He makes the 
same use of Jude’s Epistle as before. 


2 Pet. 3: 2, 3. Jude, v. 17, 18. 
Myno Five Tay TQOELONUEVOY MyjoOnte tev 6nuatar 
SNUAKTOY TOY TOOELONMEVOY 
oo uta ole MOOPYTAY, "len 
Hal TH THY ETMOOTOAMY UNO TAY aNOCTOaY 
Hua évtodijc, 
TOU xugioV xa GwIAQOG’ ....~ | Tov xugiov Hud Inoot Xguotov’ 
éhevcovtat LPR EPTD YARIS eid tide, Meso: 
én eoyatoU TAY NuEoaY | éy éoyata yoo 
Bld 
ETOVTOL 
éy éunatyyorn éunaixtae, EUMAnT OL, 
HOTA TUS Wlac aUTOY | HoT THs EavTaY 
Env umiag Mogevomsvor. envFuuios WOQEVoUEvor. 


I must now notice some distinctive expressions of the first chapter, 
of which, short as it is, there are several that are repeated in the sec- 
ond and third chapters, and evince them to be the production of the 
same author. The word toga, which occurs in the first chapter, 
meaning moral corruption (1: 4), is found likewise in the second (2: 
19, and shortly before, 2: 12), in the signification of destruction, €¢ 
GAwotv zat gooav, and moreover in that of moral corruption, év 7 
gtoog adiay PIugncovrac. The unusual adjective form rayevy is com- 
mon to both chapters, tazev7) anodes (1: 14), and rayiy anwlecoe 
(2:1). In the first and third we find éneéyyehua instead of énoyyedta 
(1:4, and 3:13). So xvglov uot owrnoos (1: 11, 3: 2 and 18). 
Whole phrases : rovzo meMroy yevmoxortes, Ore . . . 1:20, where no 
second, no devregor, follows ; and, in like manner: rovto ngwtor yevwo- 
xovres, Ore. . . 3: 3. And, still more striking: dveyeloewy vuas ev 
vnouryoes (1: 13) and dueyetow voy év Unouryjoes (3:1). 

On the whole, I not only discover no necessity of separation, but per- 
ceive rather a fast connexion of the different parts, which renders the 
attempt to disunite them impracticable. 


§ 179. 


We find some passages in the earliest fathers of the church, which 
may be regarded as quotations by memory from the second Epistle of 
Peter, although their coincidence is not perfectly literal. Among these 
I rank the passage in the 2d Book of Theophilus against Autolycus, 
C.9: Ot 02 rou Gz0v avPownor nat MvEevwatopogor mvEvMaTOS ayiov 
nod MOOMHTaAL yEvOmevol, UM avTOaV TOV Geou EumvEevodErtEs Kal OO- 
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qeovervtes éyévovto Peodidaxtot. Comp. 2 Pet. 1:20. The clause, 
“Odoyos aviov qalvay woneo Avyvos év ocxnuare ovveyouere (B. I. 
C. 13), very much resembles Pet. 1: 19. 2@ Aoyos ws dvyvos galvoy év 
GVIUNOW 1070. 

The quotation of Irenzus! is more explicit » “‘quoniam dies Domi- 
ni sicut inille anni—j yao rjueoa zvolov we yihee gin. True, the sub- 
stance of these words is found elsewhere in the Bible (Ps. 89: 4), but 
under a very different form and application: O7¢ yilhea ery év OG Das- 
Mors COV, WS 7 HuROa 7 YOés, Hreg OujAGs. Only in 2 Pet. 3:8, are 
found exactly as they occur in Irenzus. 

Supposing what can hardly be denied, that this citation is identical 
with the passage in Peter and was derived from it, we may congratu- 
late ourselves that we have a much earlier witness in favor of this Epis- 
tle, viz. Justin Martyr, who had already referred to the same passage.” 
After him comes Clement of Alexandria, who has made use of it fre- 
quently in his works. Let it not be objected, that the clause was prob- 
ably a proverbial expression. It is not so treated by Peter: Ziv dé 
zovro—let not this important truth escape you, that one day, etc. 

The first, however, who speaks expressly of the 2d Epistle of Peter, 
is Origen ; though he observes at the same time that it is disputed.? 

Eusebius, in like manner, states that this Epistle had not come down 
to his time as a writing of the highest class (viz. those universally ac- 
knowledged), but, as it was found serviceable by many, the same use 
had been made of it as of the other books of the New Testament.4 

Jerome acquaints us with one of the objections which were urged 
against the Epistle. He says it was denied to be Peter’s because a 
difference in style was observed between it and the Ist Epistle,° an ob- 
servation which is always uncertain, and not to be relied on in eritical 
investigations, so long as it rests merely on feeling and taste and is not 
brought out to distinct intellectual perception and referred to princi- 
ples of philosophical and particular grammar. If the fathers found no 
weightier difficulty than this, the remarks which we have already made 
will afford ample indemnification for their doubt. . 

The most ancient Syriac version does not at present contain the 
Epistle ; but Ephraem cites it, both in his Syriac and Greek works.® ~ 

Descending into the fourth century, we find it treated by the Chris- 
tian fathers generally with the same consideration as other biblical wri- 
tings, and invariably comprised in catalogues of the canonical books. 

Still, the historical evidence in the case will not afford us that satis- 
faction which we like to have on subjects of this nature; and, even if 
we call to our aid the established and immemorial usage according to 
which this Epistle possessed from the remotest period a place in the 
biblical codex, we shall, notwithstanding, find it necessary to resort to 
internal evidence in order to arrive at a definite decision respecting the 
genuineness of this Epistle. 


1 [ren. L. V. Ady. Her. C. 23. 2 Dial. cum Tryph. c. 81. 
83 Euseb. H. E. L. VI. c. 25. 4 Euseb. H. E. IIT. 3. 

5 Hieronym. Script. Eccles. v. Petrus. 

6 Opp. Syr. T. IL. p. 342. Opp. Gree. T. 1. p. 387. 
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§ 180. 


The Epistle of Jude, notwithstanding its brevity, has weighty testi- 
monies of antiquity in its favor. The Gnostic teachers endeavored to 
make it support their opinions, and, in particular, explained the 8th 
verse as favoring their extravagant theory of morals. The Christian 
father to whom we are indebted for this information mentions by name, 
at the commencement of his treatise on this sect, the works of their own 
from which he derived his knowledge, writing therefore from authentic 
sources.! 

Among the orthodox Greek fathers, Clement of Alexandria cites the 
Epistle under Jude’s name, as the production of a prophetic mind.® 

Origen calls the Epistle a production full of heavenly grace.? In his 
book fle cozov, he even inclines to ascribe indubitable authority to the 
work Ascensio Mosits, because he supposed that Jude cites it in his 
Epistle.* Still, it is manifest from one of his expressions, that many of 
his contemporaries disagreed with him, and entertained some doubt re- 
specting the authority of the Epistle. His pupil Pamphilus, however, 
sc psuadble teacher of Eusebius, makes use of it without any scru- 
ple. 

Notwithstanding, Eusebius does not conceal from us that his prede- 
cessors were divided in opinion respecting it, and that it is not to be 
ranked among the universally-acknowledged writings.® , 

The case was the same, also, in the Syriac church. Its version, the 
Peschito, does not now contain it; but once, it would seem, the case 
was different ; for Ephraem shows that he was acquainted with it, and 
does not scruple to allow it the authority of a biblical book.’ 

The oldest catalogue among the Latins, the one given by the anony- 


! Epiphan. Adv. Her. L. 1. T. I. H. XXVI- no. 13. Pet. and Ed. Ba- 
sil. p. 45. Bothovtas yag rijv xat aitay pagtveluy ty ano THs emvotoOAys 
to Sova padhov ic avtovs Oj Sev enayeoda, gy 1H Reyer, nod ob péy ev- 
umviatousvor cuore fuaivovor.... Ovx sine 08 6 praxacowos Totdas, adeh- 
pos Tov xveior, meg) Evunmiatopévaw ey Tomar, x. T. h. 

2 ¥,. III. Strom. c. 2. p. 431. Sylb. “Eni tovtoy oiuo zat ray duotmr 
aigécswy moogrtixac Jovduy év ti énvotody signxéver. Comp. Peedag. L. 
Ul teaRer 

3 Comment. in Matth. XIII. p. 223. "Jotduc éveawer éntotolyy olvyo- 
otiyor pmév, TEnhnompérny OE TAY Tis EoUQUYiOV zuortos Loywr. 

4 7, Ill. c. 2. “De quo in Ascensione Moysi, cujus libelli_ meminit in 
Epistola sua apostolus Judas, Michael archangelus cum diabolo disputans 
de corpore Moysi, ait, a diabolo inspiratum serpeniem causam extitisse pree- 
varicationis Adz,” etc. 

5 Comment. in Matth. Vol. IL. p. 488. Opp. Orig. Ruei; and Apolog. 
pro Origen. Vol. IV. p. 23. 


6 Euseb. H. E. L. HI. c. 25. 
7 Opp. Syr. 'T. Lp, 186. Hasseneamp’s “ Anmerk. zu Michaelis’ Kin- 
leit.” p. 42—44. 
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mous writer in Muratori, expressly mentions this Epistle as an admitted 
biblical book.! 

Tertullian, in speaking of Enoch, refers to the Epistle of Jude, and 
designates tts author by the epithet apostle.2 

There were, however, some among the Latins also, at alater and per- 
haps too at an earlier period, who refused to acknowledge this Epistle ; ; 
but this circumstance did not exert any influence upon the mass of the 
Latins. Inthe time of Jerome, it was ranked with the other Sacred 
Scriptures, on account of its antiquity and immemorial use.? 

The principal objection to which it was subject was, that it referred 
to an apocryphal production, the book of Enoch. For, as on that ac- 
count some considered the book of Enoch and the Ascensio Mosis 
to be authoritative scriptural books, others, on the contrary, denied 
the writer’s apostolical rank and inspiration, because he encumbered 
his Epistle with apocryphal accounts. This we are told by Didymus of 
Alexandria, and, among the Latins, by Jerome.’ 


§ 181. 


Who was this Jude? If James, the brother of our Lord, and James 
the son of Alpheus, the apostle, were one and the same person, so 
likewise were Jude, the brother of our Lord, and the Jude mentioned in 
the list of apostles. But supposing there were two of this name, to 
which Jude does the Epistle belong? 

Our author calls himself adsAqog ‘Jaxafov, the brother of James. 
He either does this to designate the family to which he belonged, and 
thereby individualize himself to the reader; or he wished to exalt and 
support his authority by means of his relationship to James, a celebra- 
ted Christian teacher. 

But he does not thereby distinguish his family; for each Jude had a 
brother named James, and consequently the name of the writer’s broth- 
er does not at all enlighten us respecting his family connexions or him- 
self. 

The other reason, then, must be the true one, why he subjoined the 
name of his brother. But relationship to James the apostle could not 
confer upon Jude the apostle any recommendation which he did not al- 
ready possess. We find no mention in the biblical history of any thing 
which rendered him widely known or distinguished him above others ; 
we only observe his name by the side of Jude’s in the catalogue of the 
apostles. 

Let us suppose that James, the brother of our Lord, is meant. We 
know that he was honored as the Just and Wise, and that his name was 
noised abroad in many countries. Those who defended and inculcated 
the observances of the law had rendered him celebrated in Galatia and 


1 'T. HII. Ant. It. Pp: a4. a 

2 De cult. fem. c. 4. ‘* Eo accedit, quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testi- 
monium possidet.”’ 

3 In Catal. v. Judas. ‘«Tamen auctoritatem vetustate et usu meruit, et inter 
Sanctas Scripturas computatur.”” 


; 4 Didym. apud Fabric. Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. p. 846. Hieron. in Catal. y. 
ud. ; 
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Achaia, and his fame was extended far and wide in Asia, through the 
decision of the council at Jerusalem, which was occasioned by his in- 
fluence. Moreover, he was honored by all Jewish Christians on ac- 
count of the high station which he held as principal teacher at Jerusa- 
lem. The lustre of his name would be reflected upon his brother, 
and the distinction of the former would procure special estimation for the 
latter. In this case Jude might well think it of consequence to con- 
nect his own name with that of his brother, thus at once designating 
and dignifying himself. 

Jude, moreover, does not call himself an apostle ; and yet it was in- 
cumbent upon him to show by what right he undertook to pronounce 
and prescribe on points of Christian doctrine. He calls himself, exact- 
ty as James does, the servant of Jesus Christ,’/noov Xotorov dovios, 
which appellation must have implied more than that of apostle, or he 
would have called himself an apostle ; for the expression, servant of Je- 
sus Christ, as applicable to all the adherents of Christianity, could not 
procure him any more estimation asa teacher than belonged to the 
most ordinary Christian. If it has such a peculiar sense as to distin- 
guish Jude, it must signify a nearer relation to Jesus than that of 
apostle. 

Clement, therefore, was right in observing, in his Adumbrations, that 
* Jude, who wrote the Catholic Epistle, one of the sons of Joseph, a 
pious man, although he well knew his relationship to Jesus, yet did not 
call himself his brother ; but said, Jude the servant of Jesus Christ (as 
the Lord) and the brother of James.”! 


§ 182. 


We must now inquire concerning the heretics against whom Peter 
and Jude wrote their two Epistles. That they denied our Lord, is the 
principal charge made against them by the two apostles; and yet they 
were numbered among the Christians, and joined in their assemblies 
(Jude, v. 10). By this denial, therefore, we are not to understand that 
they had entirely renounced Christ and his followers ; but that, in liter- 
al accordance with the charges made against them, they merely would 
not acknowledge Jesus as deonocyy: tov ayouaoavra avrous dsono- 
thy aovovuevoe (2 Pet. 2:1), zai TOV’ movoyv O€an0rny Kol xvgLov 
juav Inoodv Xovoroy agvoruevoe (Jude, v.4) i. e. they either denied 
that he was the Creator of the world, or that he was its governor and 
judge, or both together, as some had before denied that Jesus was the 
Christ, the Son of God: agvouuevos ore /noovs gore 0 XQLOTOS, x. 
r. 4. It is clear that they disputed his government of the world and 
his office as judge, magovo/ay (2 Pet. 3: 4—12), on which account they 
are even referred to the book of Enoch, which had long ago declared 
his judicial power (Jude, 14 seq. ). ; 

They had, moreover, circulated very erroneous ideas in regard to spir- 
itual beings, and such as were inconsistent with their exalted character. 


1 “ Judas, qui Catholicam scripsit Epistolam, frater filiorum Joseph, extans val- 
de religiosus, cum sciret propinquitatem Domini, non tamen dixit, se ipsum fra- 
trem ejus esse: sed quid dixit? Judas,servus Jesu Christi, utpote Domini, fra - 
ter autem Jacobi.’’ Opp. Clem. T. II. p. 1007. Ed. Venet. 
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The names by which these spirits are here designated are doéae and 
zvotorntées. The latter expression is sometimes used by Paul, in 
speaking of the different orders of spirits as classified by the theurgical 
teachers of Asia Minor (Eph. 1: 21. Col. 1: 16). 

However great may have been their theoretical errors, they were 
trifling in comparison with the unnatural profligacy of their conduct. 
They had, besides, a reckless covetousness, to which nothing was too 
dear or too sacred to be sacrificed. 

But it will be perceived that the description of these heretics and her- 
esies is not by any means so definite as to enable us to distinguish at 
once the particular class to which it refers. Apparently their system 
was similar to that theurgical and magian philosophy, which we have de- 
scribed above, and which was distinguished for its pneumatological spec- 
ulations about angels and spiritual beings and the inferences which it 
deduced from them. 

We shall not probably meet with much opposition so long as we confine 
ourselves to so general a position as this. Some, however, suppose that 
reference is had to the sect of the Nicolaitans, which was already ina 
flourishing condition ; and their opinion is neither improbable nor in- 
compatible with the expressions of the two apostles, so far as we have 
any certain knowledge concerning this sect. But this investigation, if 
pursued with critical assiduity, would lead to much prolixity and to many 
accessory inquiries which we have not sufficient materials to discuss 
properly, and for which, moreover, this is not the proper place.! 


§ 183. 


The singular circumstance, that the Epistle of Jude allows argumen- 
tative authority to the book of Enoch, has led both the ancients and the 
moderns to very erroneous opinions and conclusions, sometimes to the 
prejudice of the Epistle and sometimes in favor of the book of Enoch. 
This state of things has resulted in part respecting this Epistle, and 
wholly in respect to the second of Peter, from the fact that the dispute 


1 The reasons at present urged by those who fix on the Nicolaitans are, I be- 
_lieve, the following. In the Apocalypse John describes the Nicolaitans nearly 
as these heretics are represented, using the same comparison and making the 
same charges: Men that practise the arts of Balaam, who taught Balak to en- 
snare the children of Israel, so that they ate of idolatrous sacrifices and commit- 
ted fornication (Rev. 2: 14. Jud. 11. 2 Pet. 2: 15). In derivation, too, Dyds cor- 


responds to Nexddaos. Moreover, they certainly denied that our Lord was the cre- 
ator and governor of the world: “ Alterum quidem fabricatorem, alium autem 
patrem Domini ... . eteam conditionem, que est secundum nog, non a primo 
Deo factam, sed a virtute aliqua valde deorsum subjecta” (Iren. L. {IT. c. 11.) 
Now, if all corporeal and material existence had its origin from the creator of 
the world, a very imperfect and gross spirit, it naturally follows that it will not 
receive from the highest spirit, or Jesus, a corporeal resurrection to a general 
judgment. In regard to the spiritual world they did in truth teach such absur- 
dities that one cannot help saying of them—ddSas Bhaogrjuovor—for they sup- 
posed that there were ‘ @ones quosdam turpitudinis natos, et complexus, et per- 
mixtiones execrabiles et obscenas.” (Tertull. in append. ad Lib. De Prescrip. c. 
46). The statements of the ancients, too, in regard to their profligacy and their 
detestable course of life are so consonant with each other and with the charges 
of He apostles, that the two Epistles may be pertinently considered as referring 
to them, ' 
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of the archangel with Satan concerning the body of Moses is cited in 
both by way of example and reproof. ‘The more impartial judges in 
this case regarded these two arguments or specimens of erudition as 
mere fables, which they really are, and consequently they usually deci- 
ded against the Epistles 

The book of Enoch was, in fact, full of Judzo-theurgical and Magian 
reveries, as was natural from the character of the man who is supposed 
to have composed it. According to Eupolemus, he was the inventor of 
astrology, or rather a pupil of the angels in this science, who initiated 
him into its mysteries.' He once went on a mission to the angels,? on 
which occasion he probably enjoyed their instruction. But, not content 
with knowing the course of the planets, the position of the heavenly 
bodies, and their signification, he likewise, as is asserted by the Jews 
and other oriental people, became acquainted with the art of divina- 
tion, with written signs, with offerings, purifications, lustrations, and 
other things of the kind, by instruction from celestial beings, and com- 
municated them to men.? 

From these notions of him, entertained by Jews, Arabians and oth- 
ers, we may readily judge to what species of literature his writings be- 
longed. The fragments of them which we find in the fathers will not 
belie our judgment. 

The larger fragments in Syncellus acquaint us with the names of 
the principal angels, and concerning other spirits and genii and their va- 
rious occupations. The earlier intimations and notices respecting the 
contents of this work point to the same subjects. Tertullian says: It 
has furnished usa classification of spiritual beings. In another place 
he has extracted from it warnings against the seductions of wicked de- 
mons and reprobate spirits. According to the book of Enoch, it was 
the angels that brought to light the secret virtue of plants, the abstruse 
operations of nature, and the riches of the earth, viz. its precious met- 
als, and endued mankind with knowledge of this description.> It was 
they, we are assured by Clement of Alexandria on the authority of the 
book of Enoch, who brought down to us the science of the stars, the 
art of divination, and other useful arts.® 

All the more ancient intimations in regard to this book or its sup- 
posed author likewise lead us to the same conclusion. Such was the 
idea which prevailed respecting the work and the character of the wri- 
ter.’ The book probably contained all the knowledge of the stars 


1 Apud Euseb. De Prep. Evang. L. 1X. c.17. p. 419. Ed. Vigeri. 

2 Treneus, L. IV. Adv. Her. ec. 16. 

3 Abulpharagii Hist. Dynast. I. p. 9,10. Arabic text. A great deal on this 
subject has been collected by Kircher in his “ Obeliseus Pamphilius” L. I. e. 
3. Wetstein on Jud. 14, in bis N. T. 

4 Syncelli Chronogr. p. 11 seq. 24 seq. Edit. Goar.—Grabe, Spic. Patr. T. I. 
p. 347 seq. 

5 Teritull. De Habitu mulier. c. 3. De Idololat. c. 4 and 15. De cultu feminar. 
ec. 10. 

6 Ex Script. Prophetar. Ecloge. c. LIII. p. 1002. Ed. Ven. 

7 Grabe, Spicileg. S.S.P. P. Tom. I. p. 344—358.—Fabric: Cod. Apoer. V. 
Test. P. I. p. 160—224. P. II. 55—60. Scaliger ad Euseb. Chronic. p. 244 seq. 
Concerning an Ethiopic Book of Enoch, see Michaelis’ Orient. Biblioth. Thl. 6. 


. 224 seq. 
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and their courses which was acquired in the time of Adam and Seth, 
and which, as we are informed by Josephus (Antig. L. I. c. 2. n.3), 
was engraven by Seth upon two monuments, one of stone and the other 
of brick, that they might survive the two great devastations of the 
earth which were foretold by Adam, one of which was to be effected 
by water and the other by firee The whole character of the book jus- 
tifies this supposition. The second desolation by fire yet awaits the 
world. (See 2 Pet. 3: 10—13.) 

So too, whether the dispute between Michael and the devil about the 
body of Moses, which the ancients read in the book “dvefaors Mu 
6£we, arose from the claim set up by the evil spirit to the body,’ or in 
some other way, it is sufficient that the idea of a contest between good 
and evil spirits is at the foundation of it, and points us, in this case like- 
wise, to theurgical opinions and teachers. 

And now, why did the apostles cite these books, these examples and 
proofs? Naturally, in order to make those against whom they wrote 
sensible of their errors and criminality. .Arguments and confutation 
drawn from the genuine sacred scriptures would have been of no avail 
against them, for these they evaded, as Peter complains expressly (2 Pet. 
3: 16), by their perversions and forced interpretations, 7a¢ yaaqas 
oroéPhovotv, Thus, there was no surer means of influencing them, 
than those writings which they valued as the sources of their peculiar 
views and tenets. Nothing could more effectually reduce them to si- 
lence and shame them in the eyes of their contemporaries, than to be 
confuted by means of the very arguments on which they relied.. This 
remark will not only exculpate the apostles, but convince us that in such 
a-situation, with such antagonists, they could have done nothing more 
suitable or considerate than the very thing for which some have depre- 
ciated and disputed their two Epistles. 


SHE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN, 


§ 184. 


The writer calls himself John, and states the isle of Patmos to have 
been the place where these revelations were made to him. We will 
not long defer the inquiry, what John the testimony of antiquity des- 
ignates as the author. But first, a few words only concerning the 
place where these visions were shown to him. For a question has been 
started, whether, in a completely poetical work like this, the author’s 
statement of the place which was the scene of his visions, can claim a 
historical acceptation 2 

The case is not unique; and, if we may judge from other examples 
in antiquity, we can readily answer the inquiry. No one has ever 
deemed untrue what Hesiod relates, in his poem of Works and Days 
(v. 6830—638), of his birth-place and hisremoval to Beeotia. Are we to 


1 Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V. T. P. I. p. 402 and 840—848.—Scholia in Ep. Jud. p. 
238, 239. Ed. Nov. Test. C. F. Matthei. 
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regard what Ovid says of his banishment to Tomos, what Phedrus, the 
fabulist, and Martial, the epigrammatist, tell us of the circumstances of 
their lives, as mere fiction, because itis stated in poetry? To pass 
from profane to sacred writings, have we any doubt respecting the ac- 
count of Ezekiel in the introduction to his prophecies : It came to pass 
in the thirtieth year, when I was by the river Chebar, etc. Do we 
refuse to admit the statements concerning the circumstances of his life, 
which Jeremiah has interspersed here and there in his prophecies? __ If, 
now, we credit the removal of Hesiod, the transportation of Ezekiel to 
the river Chebar, and Ovid’s banishment, why should we not credit the 
banishment of John? 

Supposing it had been the writer’s intention to exercise the license of 
poetry in this point, what reason can be assigned, why in his poetical 
revery he should transport himself to a barren rock almost unnoticed by 
the ancients, which first came into repute on account of the Apoca- 
lypse?. Why did he not select a picturesque spot for his raptures? or 
one famed for former revelations, and consecrated by some momentous 
occurrence? Had this been the case, there would have been reason 
for the question, what is the respective share of poetry and truth in 
the representation? In examining his words, we find nothing but plain, 
unequivocal prose : I John, who also am your brother and companion in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in 
the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God and for the testimo- 
ny of Jesus Christ.” This he says before any elevated state of mind is 
mentioned. It is not till after this declaration that he says: éyevouny 
év nvevuatt, I was in the spirit, etc. (1:10). The contrary, therefore, 
is clear from every point of view; and we need not any longer delay the 
inquiry, what Joha was the author. 

Weare told that some, who had themselves seen John the Evangelist, 
stated, in regard to a doubtful reading in the Apocalypse (viz. the num- 
ber of the beast, 13: 18), that the number six hundred and sixty-six was 
to be read; and that they were supported on this point by Mss. which 
even in the second century were accounted ancient.’ We will pass by 
the fact that, as appears from this account, the superscriptions of an- 
cient Mss. ascribed the book to John. Itis weighty evidence, however, 
if contemporaries ascribe a production to acertain man; and still more 
so, if this is done by the acquaintances of a writer, and they are even 
able to state, as to a remarkable passage in which copies differ, what 
the author really wrote. 

Nor could any thing be objected against the evidence, had not he 
through whom the account has come to us given himself up too care- 
lessly in a like case to the representations of witnesses unworthy of reli- 
ance. There were some of the Gnostic sect, who asserted that our Lord, 
after living thirty years in obscurity, taught but a single year, and then 
died. He very properly objected to this statement, that we find in the 


1 “ Omnibus antiquis et probatissimis et veteribus scripturis numero hoc posito, 
et testimonium perhibentibus his, qui facie ad, faciem Joannem viderunt, xod 
fogrvoovytoy av tay éxsivuy Ti nar byw TOY Twdvyny éwgaxdtoY . . . + quo- 
niam numerus nominis bestie, secundum Grecorum computationem, per litte- 
ras, que in eo sunt, sexcentos habet et sexaginta sex.” (Iren. L. V. Ady. Her. c. 


30.—Euseb. H. BE. L. IV. c. 24.) 
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Gospel three passovers during his ministry after his baptism, which cer- 
tainly make more than one year. But he proceeds to say, that Jesus 
was more than thirty years old—that he was even forty or fifty—refer- 
ring, not merely in behalf of the first statement, but in behalf of the 
highest number of years, to the testimony of such as had lived in the 
time of John, and been intimately acquainted with him.! ; 

He probably relied too much in this case upon Papias, who wrote 
down indiscriminately all that he heard from men of the time of the 
apostles, whether true or false, and who deserved but a very circum- 
spect reliance as to such points. 

Next in order to the contemporaries of the apostles comes Papias 
himself. His writings have all perished, with the exception of a few 
fragments; but commentators, particularly Andrew of Cappadocia, 
who had in his possession many documents and writings on the subject 
of the Apocalypse which are now lost, reckon him among the explicit 
witnesses in its favor.” 

It is true, it has been attempted to cast suspicion on the statement of 
the Cappadocian Bishop, on the ground that he also numbers Gregory 
Theologus among the friends of the Apocalypse, while no reason for so 
doing appears in Gregory’s works. But the hastiness of this charge 
has been shown in such a manner,® that it can occasion no further 
difficulty. Moreover, no one, who is aware how much Irenzus relied 
upon Papias, will easily be persuaded that the former would have pro- 
nounced with so much confidence in regard to this book, had the latter 
been of a different opinion. 

We have an illustrious voucher for the Apocalypse in Justin Martyr, 
who ascribes it to Juhn, one of the Apostles of our Lord.t Next comes 
Theophilus of Antioch, who, particularly in his book against Hermoge- 
nes, drew many of his arguments from it. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, one of the seven churches to which a let- 
ter with special admonitions is addressed in the Apocalypse, composed a 
work exclusively upon this book. Eusebius mentions his literary pro- 
ductions as follows: AZslizwvog zal ra mgt tod dea Bddov zal 179 and- 
nxaduwews /wavvov(L.1V.c, 26.H.E.). Semler endeavors to persuade 
us from these words, that the books concerning the devil and the Apoc- 
alypse were one and the same, and then draws such inferences as his 


' Trenaeus, L. If. Adv. Heer, c. 22.n.5,  Hovtes oingso8itsoor pogry- 
ovoly, ob xate THY Aoltay Imuryn TH To xvolou waAdnTH oUUBEsGAnxOTEc, TOO~ 
goiow, of xute thy “Ao nrg giou undyth opBeSdyxdrss, mag 
adeOwuevar tata Iwavynr. 

2 Teoh wévtor toU Deonvetotov ths BiSov meguitoy yxUysLy TOY hoyor 
nyotweda, tay woxagiar, L'gnyoglov ~pnul, tov Osohdyou, xat Kueidiov, 
moocete O€ xur TAY agyaLotégur, Tanniov, Lignvaiov, MeFodiou, xat Innohi- 
Tov THUTN TEOTURETYQOUYTMY TO asLorLoTOY. Andr. Prol.in Apoc. inter Opp. 
Chrysost. in N. T. Tom. If. Frontodue. Francof. p. 175). 

3 Christ. Fried. Schmid, “Ob die Offenb. Joh. ein gottliches Buch 
ist 2”? Leipsic, 1777, p. 352, and Hist. Canon. L. IT. p. 1. Sect. 4. § 166. 

4 Dial. cum Tryph. c. LXXXI. p. 308. Steph. "Jeers, sig tev an0g- 
toloy Xouotod, év dnonahvper yevousryn AUTO. 


5 Euseb. H. E. L. IV. c. 24. 
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position affords him. But, not to mention that, if Melito had disputed 
the book, Eusebius would not have omitted to notice so important a 
circumstance, Melito himself calls it the Apocalypse of John.  Je- 
rome, however, in his Literary History (voc. Melito), explicitly distin- 
guishes two works, “De diabolo librum unum, de Apocalypsi Joannis 
librum unum.” 

At.the close of the second and beginning of the third century, we 
meet with Apollonius, a learned Presbyter of the church at Ephesus, 
who testifies in favor of the Apocalypse.!_ He lived in the very place 
whence a denial must have first proceeded, had the attempt been made 
to ascribe to the apostle a work which improperly bore his authoritative 
name. Ephesus boasted the residence and instraction of this estima- 
ble father ; it contained his ashes, and his pupils after him were mem- 
bers of the Presbyterium. Moreover, the Apocalypse contains a special 
letter to this church, which gave it a peculiar interest in the book, and 
may be regarded as a dedication. 

At the close of the third century and commencement of the fourth, 
Methodius, Bishop of Olympus in Lycia, and subsequently of ‘lyre, ap- 
pears asa witness. We are still in possession of extracts from his 
commentaries on the Apocalypse, in the works of Andrew of Cappado- 
cia. Photius has given us sketches of some of his works, in which he 
sometimes expressly referred to the Apocalpyse of St. John.? 

In the fourth century Ephraem the Syrian is specially worthy of no- 
tice among the Asiatics, as ascribing the Apocalypse to John, and 
moreover to John Theologus.® 

From this time forth, however, we observe a different opinion among 
the bishops of Asia, the causes and occasions of which must be eluci- 
dated by other events, to which we shall hereafter direct our attention. 

We will now leave this quarter of the world, and turn to Africa, there 
to trace the fortunes of the Apocalypse. — Its first reception here was not 
less favorable than in Asia. Clement of Alexandria regarded its dec- 
larations as important and gracious communications of apostolic opin- 
ions, and itself as a work of John.4 

Further west in Africa, ‘lertullian speaks with decided confidence 
in its favor: Inquire, says he, through the whole series of bishops, up to 
John himself, and each, without exception, declares John to have been 
its author.° 


1 Buseb. H. E, L. V. c. 18. Kézontow 5é xul wagrtugtos ao tig Iacvvou 
” Anonuhtweng, x0d vexgov Oé Ouveuer Dele 190g witod ’Iwuyvou év ti Epéow 
éynyégdus istogdi ... . 

2 Photius, Cod. 234. p. 489. Heschel. Koi 6 woxiguosg “Imuvyng .. . « 
"ESausy » Fahacon ‘tovs vexoovs ey avty ... %t. 4. Cod. 237. p, 508. 
“Or te wheiota,rijs tov dylov °Iudvvov’ Anoxaltysms syta sig thy éxxheolay 
xO TAS MuQTEVvEvolous WUZUS AVUYEL. 

3 Opp. Syr. T. IL. p. 332. T. III. p. 6386. Opp. Grec. T. I. p. 252. 
Kadacg not Imavyng 6 Seoloyos éxjouge. Comp. T. UI. p. 52. Hassen- 
camp’s Anmerk. zu Michaelis Einleit. p. 9, 13. 

4 To neglontoy tig anootohixiic paris aivirtrerdou yaoutos. Pedag. L. 
If. c. 12. Strom. L. VI. c. 13. alibi. 

5 J,, IV. Ady. Marcion. c. 5. “Habemus et Joannis alumnas ecclesias. 
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Origen regarded it as a work of John the Evangelist, and, although 
in speaking of the second and third of his Epistles, and of the other 
Catholic Epistles (e. g. that of Jude, which |Origen considered ca- 
nonical), he has always mentioned the doubts entertained respecting 
them, he does not seem to have known that the Apocalypse was at all 
disputed.) : 

It was about this time that Nepos, Bishop of the Arsinoitic Prefecture, 
assailed the allegorical interpretations of the Bible, with particular ref- 
erence to the Apocalypse, from the literal exposition of which he 
thought he could prove the doctrine of a Millenium, which he held. 
The Apocalypse, therefore, was not then numbered among the writings 
whose uncertain authority rendered them unsuitable to establish a doc- 
trinal point. He even based his positions on this in particular.” 

Till now all was favorable to the Apocalypse; but the opinion of 
Nepos excited attention, and his work (Lieyzog addnyogvotmy) gain- 
ed adherents, who became so numerous that several churches were di- 
vided into two parties. On the death of Nepos a person named Kora- 
cion adopted his tenets, and vigorously maintained the thousand years’ 
reign. 

When the disagreement came to a high pitch of violence, Dionysius 
occupied the Alexandrian see. He brought about a Colloquium, 
which, unlike most others, proved satisfactory to all parties. He gave 
an account of this in a work which he entitled, Ife? énayyedvov, On 
the promises, and in which he attempted to depreciate the Apocalypse, 
the main support of the doctrine of Nepos.. He did this, however, 
with much moderation, that he might not offend those who had so read- 
ily agreed to a compromise. 

It was amidst these disputes concerning the Millenium, that the first 
explicit and well-authenticated denial of the Apocalypse occurred ; and 
it is related by Eusebius in Dionysius’ own words, taken from his 
book On the Promises. When the head of the Alexandrian church 
enters into a critical investigation respecting the Apocalypse, we have 
a right to expectsomething unusually thorough upon the subject. 

Dionysius refers first to'earlier teachers, tevég uv ovvy rv 7190 7- 
pov, who had rejected the Apocalypse. ‘‘ They maintained,” he says, 
“that the title was deceptive ; that it was not written by an apostle, nor 
even by any pious man, but by Cerinthus. They went through it chap- 
ter by chapter, in order to prove that it was a work without sense or 
connexion, a nobody-knew-what behind a thick veil of unintelligibili- 
ty. Cerinthus, they said, composed it, in order to procure his heresies 


Nam etsi Apocalypsin ejus Marcion respuit, ordo tamen episcoporum ad 
originem recensus, in Joannem stabit auctorem. 

' Euseb, H. E. L. VI. ¢. 25. Particular passages from Origen may be 
found in Schmid’s “Ob die Offenb. Johan. ein géttlich Buck sey.” p. 
257—275. ; 
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consequence by an apostolic name ; for it teaches, like him, an earthly 
reign of Christ in the midst of banqueting and sensual pleasures.” 

Now, who were these earlier teachers? He does not make use of 
the expression coyaioe avdoss, or of an avéxadsy nosofvregor, the 
ancients, men in the beginning, from the earliest times, but merely says: 
some of our predecessors, tevég T@v 100 Huwy. These words, in their 
proper and customary sense, do not denote any great antiquity, and re- 
fer no further back than to the preceding generation. The circum- 
stance, that Origen mentions no opposition to this book, which he has 
never forgotten to notice in regard to any of the disputed books, and 
the confidence with which Nepos based his favorite tenet upon it, will 
not permit us to suppose any other adversaries than those raised up 
against it by Nepos, in the heat of controversy respecting the Mil- 
lennium. 

Moreover, it is worthy of attention how they themselves represented the 
status questionis. ‘They did not dispute the antiquity of the book, but 
rather admitted that it belonged to the times of the apostles, and ascrib- 
ed it to an author who was contemporary with John. In their view, 
the only question was: Was this book written by John, the apostle, or 
by his adversary Cerinthus, the heretic ? 

They adopted the latter position, and expected to prove it from the 
similarity between the opinions of Cerinthus and those expressed in the 
Apocalypse. Heimagined,in his sensual way of thinking, said they, 
that there would be a reign of Christ upon earth, in which men would 
enjoy themselves in banqueting, revelling, and other gross pleasures— 
as is taught in the Apocalypse. 

They gave to the Apocalypse, it seems, that anti-allegorical sense and 
literal interpretation, which was affixed to it by Nepos ; a gross, material 
signification.! When, therefore, they met with an opponent’ who dis- 
carded the harsh literal interpretation of the book, and proposed an al- 
legorical exposition, al] their arguments were rendered null, and the 
whole parallel between the doctrine of Cerinthus and that of the Apo- 
calypse was destroyed. 

Thus the status questionis was of such a nature, that there could be 
no controversy except with Nepotians and their hypotheses. Hence 
we may easily infer, who were the reveg 100 ju, the predecessors to 
whom Dionysius appeals, and to what period they belonged. 

The manner, too, in which they supported their position, is worthy of 
consideration. They did not say that they were informed by contem- 
poraries of the apostles, that John did not compose the Apocalypse, that 
it was written by some one else; or that they had trust-worthy accounts 
from well-informed men, according to which this book did not appear 
till after the time of John, and appeared in this or that place. No: 
these were not the arguments they employed ; but all that they adduced 
was drawn. from the book itself. They went through it chapter by 
chapter, in order to show that it was without intelligibility or connexion, 
absolute nonsense enveloped in mysterious obscurity, etc. 

That which they seem to have put forward as an ancient historical 


1? Joudaindtegdy . . . . tive yrhuade. erdy tovpis cwparinys ent Enodis 
ravtns tosoGus tnoteFépevos (Euseb. H. E. VII. 24). 
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statement, sénwy teva, we é% 74g magadocEews (Euseb. III. 28), viz. that 
Cerinthus taught thas, is in fact not even compatible with his system. 
For, that God or Christ should restore the material creation of the Demi- 
ourgos and recall into existence the unsuccessful work of an imperfect 
Aon, is not to be supposed ; especially as the work itself, unworthy of any 
nobler spirit, was assigned to the lowest of the heavenly natares. As 
little is it to be supposed, that the purest and most exalted spirit, Christ, 
who was incapable of earthly affections, sufferings, or joys, would com- 
mence a reign on this earth, establish his court here, and appoint dan- 
ces and sensual diversions. : 

There is but one possible way of reconciling such a tenet with his 
opinions; and that is, according to a recent proposition, to suppose 
that Cerinthus had two doctrinal systems, one which he maintained 
while he lived and taught merely as a Jewish Christian, and a second 
which he formed upon becoming a Gnostic.! 

In this case, also, Caius the Presbyter might be correct in saying : 
“‘ Cerinthus, likewise, who in what he terms revelations presents us fa- 
bles concerning wonderful visions shown him by angels, as if they were 
written by a great apostle, teaches, that after the resurrection Christ is 
to reign upon earth, and that under the new constitution mankind will 
give themselves up to enjoyment and diversions at Jerusalem, and, like 
an enemy of the Holy Scriptures, teaches, with a deceitful intention, 
that the space of a thousand years will be spent in marriage festivities.” 

But, whatever be the fact, we must here drop this secondary inqniry, 
particularly as, in another’connexion, we shall say something respecting 
the passage of Caius in that point of view in which it is of special in- 
terest. 

It is sufficient that the predecessors of Dionysius were not able to 
bring the slightest historical evidence against the Apocalypse, their 
whole aim having been to render it suspicious on the score of its con- 
tents, in explaining which they made greater mistakes than their con- 
temporaries, who were not themselves very happy in their exposition of 
them. And if, as they supposed, the choice as to the author lay only 
between John and Cerinthus, the choice they made is even ludicrous. 

Dionysius himself did not make much account of their critical and 
exegetical acumen, but proposed a conjecture, on which he endeavored 
to confer probability from internal grounds. There lived at Ephesus, 
in the days of the apostles, a Presbyter named John, of whom Papias 
sometimes speaks in his writings; and this man Dionysius supposed to 
be the author. 

But as his predecessors had not been able to establish their opinion 
in Africa, so neither could he establish his. Cyprian regarded the 
Apocalypse as a divina scriptura, scriptura sancta, in which God or Je- 
sus Christ spoke to man.3 As little could Lactantius and Angustine, 
and other fathers of the Latino-African church, be persuaded otherwise. 
The Egyptians themselves, as for instance Athanasius, the most cele- 


1B. &. Gottl, Paulus, Comment. Theol. Hist. Cerinthi illustrature. Jene, 
1795. Hist. Cerinth, Pars. prior, § 17 seq. 


2 Euseb. H. E. L. III. c. 28. 


3 Ep. LVI. Ad Thibarit. p. 218. Ep. LXIIT. ad Cwcil. p. 256. De hab. virg. 
p. 216, 217. Ed. juxta Baluzium Veneta, 1758. 
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brated of the successors of Dionysius, and Marcus, the monk, insisted 
on John the ap@stle. : 

Such was the case in Africa. The Asiatics, however, showed more 
favor to the supposition of Dionysius, and nearly all the bishops of 
the fourth century seem to have been inclined to adopt it. Cyril of 
Jerusalem does not mention the Apocalypse in his catalogue of the 
canonical books, and does not cite it once throughout his works. Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, surnamed Theologus, admits its authority in doctrinal 
matters, and cites it; but in his metrical catalogue of the canonical 
books, in which he was obliged to present the general opinion, he does 
not mention it at all. Basil of Cappadocia and Epiphanius of Cyprus 
regarded it as a genuine production of the apostle John; but Amphilo- 
chius of Iconium candidly admits that some respected the Apocalypse 
as divine and others rejected it. 

The opinion of the Asiatics is given us by Eusebius in his Canon, 
respecting which we have spoken in the proper place. He says that 
some assigned it to the first and some to the third class. Now in the 
latter he ranked such writings as were not indeed of apostolic origin, 
but were the productions of pious men and orthodox teachers. Among 
these, then, some numbered the Apocalypse. They ascribed it neither 
to the apostle nor to Cerinthus, but chose the middle path marked out 
by Dionysius. 

Bat, besides the fathers of the fourth century, we are told of yet ear- 
lier opponents of the Apocalypse in Asia, viz. the sect of the Alogians, 
respecting whom the less men knew, the more they have written. 
Epiphanius enriched the natural history of the heretics with a new spe- 
cies, which he termed Alogians. Perhaps the Cyprian bishop took of- 
fence at the anti-apocalyptic sentiments of his neighbors and colleagues 
on the continent, and wished to vex them as much as possible. 

However this may be, he invented an heretical denomination, under 
which he classed those who opposed either John’s Gospel with its Log- 
es, or his Apocalypse, or both together. There were, it is true, many 
such, who rejected one or the other, or both, viz. Cerinthus, the Naza- 
renes, the Ebionites, Cerdo, Marcion,and others. Shortly before, he 
even ranks among these Theodotus, who certainly did not merit the 
place, with reference to the Gospel, though he may with reference to 
the Apocalypse. But all these, as well as others, whom he might have 
added, bore other heretical designations, and their Alogian tenets were 
only a secondary matter, sometmies more and sometimes less intimately 
connected with their system. 

On this account, all that he says is indefinite; for he made a leading 
characteristic of an accidental and unimportant trait, and on the 
strength of it united individuals of the most dissonant opinions. He 
might with eqnal reason have spoken of the heresy of the Antilukians, 
because many rejected the Gospel of Luke, or his Acts of the Apostles, 
or both. Of this heresy therefore, we find in Epiphanius neither a begin- 
ning nor an end, no occasion, original locality, leaders or branches. 
Wheresoever he speaks of it, it is in general terms, and as to its history 
he only tells us that there were Alogians formerly in Thyatira., These 
did not show due deference to the Apocalypse ; he does not complain 
of them in respect to the Gospel. He gives no information as to their 
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origin, rise, connexion etc., but contents himself with merely stating 
the time when they disappeared in that city. 

“When these,” says he, “and the Cataphrygians had there set up 
their standard . . . they drew the whole city into their heresy : and those 
who deny the Apocaiypse have themselves confirmed the warning (of 
the Apocalypse) in regard to those times. But now,” he proceeds, “ at 
the present moment, after the lapse of an hundred and twelve years, @ 
church exists there; it is increasing, and others have already arisen. 
But then the whole church was lost in the sect of the Cataphrygians.’””? 

He thus narrates the extinction of this heresy at Thyatira, one hun- 
dred and twelve years after which he wrote his heresiological work. It 
was written, however, under Valentinian the First, in the twelfth year 
of his reign, i. e. in 375 or 376 A. D. Now, if this heresy ceased an 
hundred and twelve years before, its extinction occurred in the year 
263, near the time when Dionysius brought about the compromise be- 
tween the Nepotians and Antiapokalyptians in Egypt. 

One may certainly presume from this coincidence of events, that the 


Alogians of Thyatira had a connexion and mutual understanding with — 


the Egpytians, who at this period yielded to an amicable accommodation. 

If what Epiphanius says of this sect in the introduction to his work, 
viz. that they ascribed the Apocalypse to Cerinthus relates to the Asiatic 
Alogians (and he says nothing in regard to Africa), this agreement in 
an absurdity argues any thing rather than mutual independence. 

The arguments, too, which they drew from the book itself, its obscu- 
rity, and impenetrable contents, ra év ry amoxaliwer Badéus xal 
OxOTELVWS ELUNUEVA, are precisely those which were used for the same 
purpose by the Africans. 

It is moreover clear, from all the counter-arguments of Epiphanius 
and all their own arguments which he notices, that the dispute was not 
based upon historical evidence, but upon the different views which 
each party entertained in regard to the book ; and that their reasonings 
ought to weigh against the testimony of the ancients only on the suppo- 
sition that they are perfectly correct and irrefragable. 

Such was the fortune of the Apocalypse in these two quarters of the 
globe. Let us now turn our eyes to Europe, to observe its reception 
and success there. Very few of the European Greeks in the early 
ages did much for Christianity, or gained an honorable remembrance 
for themselves, by their works; and the writings of these few, ase. g. 
those of the excellent Dionysius of Corinth, have not escaped the rava- 
ges of time. We therefore seek in vain for any information on this 
topic from them, and must turn to the western writers, from whom we 
will now glean what we can. 

One of the oldest monuments of the Roman church is the Shepherd 
of Hermas, the first part of which is occupeid with visions, the second 
with precepts of morality, and the third with similitades. The plan of 


_1 Epiph. Her. LI. p. 198. Ed. Basil. There is another still more obscure de- 
signation of time in regard to the origin of the Montanists, “Og av yoorvog wseta 
TOU owrioos avaknwuv én EvvErrjxovTa xad Teco ersoLY Ws teshhovons rag éustos 
tundnotas alavdodu nui yoveteodu sv tH nerd Doryas aieécee (\. ¢.) which 
will not aid us here at all, as it relates exclusively to the Montanists. 
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the first and last parts is very similar to the Apocalypse; so much so, 
that in particular places they might easily be considered an imitation of 
it. It is well known what arguments for the genuineness of ancient. 
works are drawn by profane philology from imitations, and we should 
derive the same advantage in this case, if this observation were sus- 
tained as fully as it might be by an impartial comparison of these two 
writings. Dismembered figures, ornaments of style, and similarities in 
expression, which, from their visible agreement with the Apocalypse 
may be considered as having sprung from an acquaintance with it, have 
been already collected by Lardner. They may be found, too, in a very 
useful manual upon this subject.! 

In the seventeenth, or, as some critics contend that we should read, 
in the seventh year of Marcus Aurelius, the Christians in Gaul, we are 
told by Eusebius, were cruelly persecuted. In particular, the churches 
at Lyons and Vienna had even seen some of their number acquire the 
glory of martyrdom. The two churches communicated the distresses 
they experienced, and their joy at the steadfast faith of their members, in 
a letter to all the churches of Phrygia and Asia. A large part of this 
letter is presented by Eusebius in his history. In it one of the martyrs 
is commended in the words of the Apocalypse (14: 4); and the pas- 
sage 22: 11, which is adduced as a citation from a sacred and prophetic 
book, is applied with some little variation.” 

It is well known how often Irenzus has used this book in his works, 
and sometimes even with the words, Joannes domini discipulus,° as he 
is accustomed to denominate the author of the Gospel. Hippolytus, 
his friend and disciple (perhaps we can hardly consider him as belonging 
tothe west), wrote Yxéo tov xata /waveny evayyshiov xai anoxahd- 
ews, as we learn from the marble monument which was discovered in 
1551, near the walls of St. Luarence; and Jerome tells us that he 
wrote de apocalypsi. Andrew of Cappadocia made frequent use of his 
exposition of the Apocalypse, honestly referring to the author; and 
James of Edessa also did the same.4 

The anonymous writer in Muratori states that John, the predecessor 
of the apostle Paul, was the author of the Revelation.° _In the opinion 
of some learned men, this anonymous writer was Caius, the Roman 
Presbyter ; while others reckon this Caius among the declared enemies 
of the Apocalypse. He has played a similar part once before in giving 


1 Christ. Friedr. Schmid’s “ Historia antiqua et vindicatio canonis.” Lips. 
1775. § 113. p. 298. , rer ees 
2* Hy yde, nat gore yvjovog Xguotov padnrrs (Endyodos) dxohovdiw TD dovior 
oov dy vadyn—Wa 7 Youg? eT 6 dvopeos avomnodrw er, nai 0 Olnow0s 
alert ie 


OcxeswOyjtw éte, useb. H. BE. L. 
3 Adv. Her. L. IV. c. 20.n. 11. and L.V.c. 26. n. 1. 


4 Ephrem. syr. Opp. Tal. p. 292 lecamslo fas 0 eMa}asaral 
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5 Antiqq. Ital. Med. Av. T. III. p. 854. “Cum ipse beatus apostolus Paulus, se- 
quens predecessoris sui Joannis ordinem, nonnisi nominatim septem ecclesiis seri- 
bat,” etc. Compare what has been said further upon this passage, in discussing 
the Canon (Part I. § 19. p. 76). 
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a different turn to the opinion of Christians in the west respecting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; and on this account we cannot now dismiss 
him without a strict examination. We might otherwise lose a consider- 
able portion of the history of the Apocalypse in the west, and the re- 
mainder would want proper connexion. 

The charge against Caius is founded on a passage of Eusebius before 
quoted, in which, while discussing the opinions of Cerinthus, he says: 
‘“‘ Caius writes thus of him: ‘Cerinthus likewise, who, in what he terms 
revelations, presents us fables concerning wonderful visions shown by 
angels, pretending that they were written by a great apostle, teaches that 
after the resurrection Christ is to reign upon earth, and that under this 
new constitution mankind will give themselves up to enjoyment and di- 
versions at Jerusalem, and, like un enemy of the Holy Scriptures, teach- 
es with a deceitful purpose, that the space of a thousand years will be 
spent in marriage festivities.’ ””! 

Cerinthus, then, invented revelations in the name of a great apostle. 
The language is so general that it may have reference to Peter’s Apoca- 
lypse, or Paul’s, or even one bearing John’s name, and still not the one 
now in our possession. Bat, it will be said, the sequel points more defi- 
nitely to John. It is indeed evident that this forged revelation bore 
some resemblance in its contentsto John’s; but the passage by no 
means proves the latter to have been really John’s, the one which 
was ascribed to Cerinthus. It rather evinces the contrary. The 
reign of a thousand years in the midst of sensual delights, which he 
cunningly devised out of enmity tothe Holy Scriptures, seems to inti- 
mate a composition which was intended as a kind of counterpart to our 
Apocalypse. For, if he maliciously invented a sensual reign of a thou- 
sand years out of opposition to the Sacred Scriptures, this opposition 
must have had reference to John’s Gospel, which alone assigns to depart- 
ed spirits a thousand years’ reign with Christ (20: 4, 5). 

I will here quote the words of a modern scholar, who has explained 
this fragment of Caius with his characteristic acuteness: “‘ Manifestius 
autem adhuc discerni videntur «i anoxzad’wece ile Cerinthiane a 
canonica, dum Caius a Cerintho numerum mille avnorum in festum al- 
iquod nuptiale fraudis studio atque ez odio Sacrarum Scripturarum ap- 
plicatum fuisse innuit. Quarumnam enim Dei Scripturarum odio, ut 
numerice mille annorum festum impostor fingeret, adduci potuerit, nisi 
ipsius Apocalypseos canonice? Alibi enim in S. Codice mille annos 
festos promitti non novimus. Mens igitur Caii alia non videtur esse 
posse, preter hanc: finxisse Cerinthum Judaismo plenum, proprias 
anoxahvyecs; atque ut facilius falleret lecturos, ipsum etiam illum 
mille annorum numerum ex divinis libris, ipsi adeo, ut in pessimam par- 


1 Alda not Know Fos, 6 bl enoxadtwear wg tnd anostodov Beyahov ye- 
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tem iis uti non vereretur,exosis mutuum sumpsisse, suumque plasma ea 
canonice apocalypseos similitudine adfecta exornasse.”! 

This is the more certain, as Eusebius, in speaking expressly of the 
peculiar opinion of Caius concerning the Canon, says not a word of his 
disputing the Apocalypse. Jerome, too, does not appear to have known 
that Caius had an unfavorable opinion of this book. Photius, who was 
in possession of all his writings, and presents some critical notices of 
them, states as the most remarkable circumstance in regard to them, 
that he did not acknowledge the Epistle to the Hebrews, without being 
aware of any similar conduct in relation to the Apocalypse.? 

Besides, neither in Rome nor in the other Latin churches was the 
public opinion adverse to this book, as was the case respecting the Epis- 
tle tothe Hebrews. The Confessors of the Roman presbytery made 
use of it some time after in a letter to Cyprian of Carthage, which has 
come down to us in the collection of Cyprian’s letters.? 

After them, Victorinus of Pannonia, Hilarius of Poitiers, Gennadius 
of Marseilles, Orosius of Spain (in his Apology against Pelagius), to- 
gether with many others, ranked the Apocalypse among the divine 
books of the New Testament, and made the same use of it as of the 
rest. 

Yet it would seem (it may be said), if we rightly apprehend Jerome, 
that the Latin church did not accord to this work the full authority of a 
canonical book. He says, in his annotations on the 149th Psalm: 
“The Apocalypse, which is read and received in the churches, is not 
numbered among the apocryphal books, but the ecclesiastical.” Neque 
enim inter apocryphas scripturas habetur, sed inter ecclesiasticas. 

In the strict sense of the term, an ecelesiastica scriptura is a book of 
only secondary rank. It is well known that a contemporary of Jerome 
divides the books of the Old and New Testament, together with those 
which make any pretensions to be such, into canonict, ecclesiastici, et 
apocryphi. Now, if Jerome affixed the same meaning as this writer to 
the expression, liber ecclesiasticus, we have here a very singular fact. 
The Latins, then, placed this book in the second class, among the dis- 
puted books. Thus it will have been assigned to each of the three 
classes; and, taking into account the opinion of the Alogians, to a 
fourth even, viz. writings forged by heretics. Strange fortune for this 
book ! 

But Jerome does not attach to this word the strict signification which 
it bears with his contemporary. For in his Epistleto Dardanus he says: 
“If the Latins do not receive the Epistle to the Hebrews among the 
canonical Scriptures, so, with equal freedom, the Greek churches do 
not receive John’s Apocalypse. I, however, acknowledge both ; for 
I do not follow the custom of the times, but the authority of older wri- 
ters, who draw arguments from both as being canonical and ecclestasti- 


1 G. Paulus, Comm. ‘Theol. Hist. Cerinthi illustrature. Hist. Cerinthi, 
pars prior. § 30. 
2 Euseb. H. E. VI. 21. Hieronym. Catal. V. Caius Photius, Cod. 48. 
Heschel. p. 16. * 
3 Epistola inter Cyprianicas XX VI, Ed. Ven. p. 92. 
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cal writings, and not merely as apocryphal books are somotlmes Sede 
Non ut interdum de apocryphis facere solent, sed quasi canonicis et ec- 
clesiasticis. ; 

- Here Jerome has so expressed himself, that we must believe he made — 
no difference between canonical and ecclesiastical, and affixed no 
stronger signification to one than to the other. 

Moreover, his contemporary to whom we have referred, Ruffinus the 
Presbyter, who affixed the strictest signification to the words canonical, 
ecclesiastical, and apocryphal, and divided the books of the New Tes- 
tament accordingly, was not aware that the Apocalypse was excluded by 
western Christians from the number of writings of the first rank, and 
classed with those which were disputed. He cites it as one of the ca- 
nonical books; nor does he do so from his own individual judgment; 
for he says previously when he commences speaking of the Canon: 
These are the writings of the Old and New Testament, which are es- 
teemed such from the tradition of the fathers, which were inspired by 
the Holy Spirit and intrusted to the church, as we learn from the wri- 
tings of the fathers. And at the conclusion of his catalogue he adds: 
These are the books which were incorporated into the Canon by the 
fathers, and have been designated by them as the proper sources of our 
faith. 

These facts by no means afford evidence that the Latins were misled, 
by the disputes among the African and afterwards among the Asiatic 
Christians, to alter, in reference to the Apocalypse, the established 
Canon of the New Testament. 


§ 185. 


In the treatment of its subjects the Apocalypse often enters much in- 
to detail, and adorns them with many embellishments. There is a 
great deal in the detail which seems not to be essential, and yet tends 
to give definiteness to the representation of the subject. The subsidia- 
’ ry points are therefore frequently of consequence, and it is difficult to 
give an outline of the whole, because in so doing we must necessarily 
omit these incidental matters. Still we will attempt a general sketch. 
John beheld upon the island of Patmos, in a trance, a form like that 
of a man, in the midst of seven candlesticks ; yet, this form was super- 
human, uncommonly glorious and divine. It commanded him to write 
seven epistles to the seven churches of Asia, of which the seven can- 
dlesticks tended by seven spirits were symbols. These Epistles com- 
mend the virtues and reprove the faults of the seven churches, admon- — 
ish some to reformation and others to perseverance (—4:). 
* * * * * * * * * * x 


This took place upon earth; but now the door of heaven opens, and 
a herald commands John to enter. Here he beholds God upon a 
throne, encircled with glory, and around him are four and twenty of his 
elect upon four and twenty seats. A book with seven seals is in his 
right hand, and no one throughout the universe is able to open it. But 
a Lamb, standing in the midst of the throne, opens the seven seals 
amid the hymns and praises of the spiritual world (—6:). ; 

At the opening of the first seal, he perceives a hero with the insignia 
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of cama that of the second, peace departs from the earth; at 
that of the third, famine appears; at that of the fourth, death and his 
retinue. At the opening of the fifth, the blood of the martyrs cries out 
fer vengeance. The sixth is opened ; the sun and the moon are dark- 
ened ; the stars fall from heaven; fear and anguish become universal. 
Four angels restrain the tempests, till an angel who ascends from the 
east has sealed with the seal of the living God out of every tribe of - 
Israel twelve thousand who are to be preserved. Around the throne 
of God stand a multitude of all nations in white robes, with palms in 
their hands; who have come out of great tribulation, and are now com- 
forted and sing praises to God (—8:). ‘The seventh seal is opened ; 
all heaven is silent; and now appear seven angels with seven trumpets. 
The prayers of the saints are upon an altar before God; and their 
sweet savor ascends before him (—8: 7). 
* # * * * # * * * # * 


The first of the seven angels sounds; fire, hail and blood fall upon 
the earth. At the sound of the second trumpet, a burning mountain is 
cast into the sea, and the third part of the water becomes blood. 
The third trumpet sounds, and a bright star falls upon the third part of 
the rivers and fountains of waters, and they become bitter. The 
fourth sounds; the third part of the sun, moon, and stars is darkened. 
An eagle flies through the midst of heaven, crying, Wo to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth! The fifth sounds; a star falls from heaven, and to 
it is given the key of the bottomless pit, which it opens, and all kinds 
of hurtful insects come forth. At the sound of the sixth trumpet, the 
four angels bound inthe river Euphrates are loosed. The third part 
of mankind die in battle ; but the survivors do not repent or turn from 
their idolatry (—10:). 

An angel of colossal figure speaks with the voice of seven thunders, 
and gives John a book, which he commands him to swallow. Heswal- 
jows it, and begins to prophesy. He then measures the temple, but 
leaves the outer court and the city to the Gentiles. ‘I‘wo mariyrs, who 
are mentioned in terms of high eulogium, prophesy and die in figur- 
ative Sodom: the tenth part of the city dies(—11: 15). The seventh 
angel sounds. ‘The four and twenty elders fall down before the throne 
of God, and sing triumpha! songs (—12:). 

* # * # x * * * * * * 

_A woman appears in heaven, clothed with the sun, with the moon 
‘under her feet, and a crown of stars upon her head. Her hour of de- 
livery approaches, and a dragon lies in wait for her child, who is to rule 
the nations with a rod of iron. Michael casts the dragon down to the 
earth, thereby causing a general rejoicing in heaven. Even here the 
dragon persecutes the woman in travail, who avoids him by fleeing into 
the wilderness, where she brings forth and nurses her child. The drag- 
on then makes war with the remnant of the woman’s seed (—13:). 

Meanwhile, a monster rises from the sea with seven heads, ten horns, 
and ten crowns. He makes war with the saints; all nations worship 
him. Another comes forth from the earth with two horns, speaking 
like a dragon. He subjects mankind to the power of the first beast ; 
makes an image of him, and commands the world to worship him. He 
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marks the worshippers of the beast with a peculiar mark, The num- 
ber of the beast is six hundred and sixty-six. 

The Lambstands upon Mount Zion, and sets a mark upon his fol- 
lowers. New praises are sung before him (—14: 6). 

Three angels appear in heaven. One bears the everlasting Gospel ; 
another cries: Babylon is fallen; the third denounces punishment up- 
on the worshippers of the beast. There appears above a cloud the 
form of a man with asickle in his hand, and an angel also appears 
with asickle; one reaps the harvest, the other the vintage (—15:). ~ 

* x * * * * # * * * * 


Seven angels with seven vials of wrath come forth from the taberna- 
cle of God, whichis filled with smoke. The first pours out his vial, and 
a grievous sore falls upon men. The second pours his out upon the 
sea, which becomes like clotted blood. The third upon the rivers and 
fountains of waters, and they become blood. The fourth pours his out 
upon the sun, and men are scorched by its heat; the fifth upon the seat 
of the beast, and it is enveloped ia darkness. The sixth pours out his 
vial upon the Euphrates, and its sources are dried up. Finally, the sev- 
enth pours out his vial into the air, and a voice sounds from God’s sanc- 
tuary in heaven, crying: It is done. Nature seems to be in confusion ; 
all kinds of terrible phenomena occur, to complete the ruin (—17:). 

One of the seven angels now comes to John, leads him into the wil- 
derness, and shows him another woman, sitting upon a scarlet beast 
with seven heads and ten horns. She bears the name Babylon upon 
her forehead, is drunken with the blood of the saints, and entices the 
nations to fornication. The heads are seven hills, the horns are ten 
kings. The beast hasteneth to destruction (—I[8:). 

Another angel comes down from heaven, and proclaims the fall of 
Babylon; he incites the nations to vengeance. A lament over Babylon 

is sung upon earth. Hallelujah issung in heaven; for the marriage of 
the Lamb is at hand (—19: 11). 


& * * * * * * * * * * 


The conqueror on the white horse appears again. His name is writ- 
ten on his thigh; he is called king of kings, and also Aoyog Osov. An 
angel, standing in the sun, calls the fowls of heaven to the battle-field, 
where corpses of princes and mighty men await them in great numbers ; 
for their last efforts at resistance have been fruitless (—20:). 

Meanwhile, an angel descends from heaven, having the key of th 
bottomless pit. He there binds the beast, and shuts up his prison for a — 
thousand years, during which time the saints reign with Jesus. Af. 
ter this period, however, the beast comes forth to fight anew, and calls 
distant nations to his aid; but in vain. He is consigned to eternal tor- 
ment by fire (—20: 11). 

The Judge is seated upon his throne ; the universe flees away; the 
book of life is unrolled; the graves give up their dead, and they are 
judged (—2I1:). 

A new heaven and a new earth appear. A new Jerusalem descends 
to earth, like a bride adorned for her husband. Its towers, its walls, 
and its palaces, are ornamented with characters relating to Christianity. 
There is consolation, quiet, peace, perpetual light; and there God reigns 
forever (—22: 6). 
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Then follow a final address to John and John’s farewell words to 
his readers. 


§ 186. 


Interpreters have been less fortunate in regard to the Apocalypse 
than in regard to any other book of the New Testament; a proof that soon 
after the downfall of the Jewish state, familiar acquaintance with the 
cast of thought and peculiar views of this nation was lost, and even 
Asiatics no longer understood Jewish diction and Palestinian imagery. 
We may imagine, then, what has been the case in later days. At one 
time Antichrist and the end of the world were seen in it; at another the 
history of the church represented in visions. ‘hen it comprised the 
history of the world, of the Saracens, Huns, Turks, &c. ‘Then the 
Pope had his turn, the corruption of the clergy, next the Romish church 
and the Reformation, and many other things not a whit better chosen. 

Among modern writers, Bossuet trod a more judicious path.’ The 
Apocalypse appeared to him to refer to the conquest of Rome and the 
dismemberment of the empire, events which occurred through the 
agency of Alaric, king of the Goths. The contents of the book ex- 
tend to this period, he thinks,and show the judgments of God upon 
the idolatrous state which had so often oppressed Christianity. ‘whe 
latter is now avenged and triumphs over all persecution. Other pre- 
ceding circumstances, which are included and treated at still greater 
length, are, the fortunes of Christianity under the Cesars, their perse- 
cutions of it, particularly that of Diocletian, the momentary quiet 
which it enjoyed under Constantine, and then the oppressions of Juli- 
an, by which the divine chastisement was hastened. 

Such, in Bossuet’s opinion, are the contents of the Revelation ; and he 
was afterwards followed by Calmet. Wetstein thought differently, and 
imagined that it related, in particular, to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the fate of Judaism connected therewith, and the ascendancy of Chris- 
tianity.* He was followed by Herder, who is very happy in some of 
his details.? 

Long before, however, Hugo Grotius, a man of extremely nice dis- 
cernment, had penetrated further into its purpert than any of the wri- 
ters who have been mentioned. In the introduction to the fourth chap- 
ter of his exposition of this book, he says: “‘ Pertinent autem hec visa 

ad res Judzorum usque ad finem capitis undecimi: inde ad res Roma- 
norum usque ad finem capitis vicesimi: deinde ad statum florentissi- 
mum ecclesie Christiane ad finem usque.”’ 

A still more thorough insight into the mysteries of this book was ob- 
tained by John Simon Herrenschneider, Professor at Strasburg ; and he 
has exhibited it in a small but comprehensive treatise.*_ He shows that 


1 L’ Apocalypse avec une explication. 1689. 
2 Nov. Test. Prolog. in Apoc. 
3 MAPAN AOA, das Buch von der Zukunft des Herrn, des N. T. Siegel.” 
‘Riga, 1779. 8vo. 
4 Apocalypsis a Cap. 1V—finem illustrande tentamen, Argentorati, 1786. 4to, 
ages. 
26 pag G4 
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the two cities Rome and Jerusalem, the fortunes of which constitute 
the greater portion of the Apocalypse, are only symbols of two reli- 
gions, the downfall of which is predicted; and that the third, which 
appears at the close, the heavenly Jerusalem, denotes the reign of the 
blessed. Commencing at these starting points, a celebrated scholar has 
discussed the Apocalypse very thoroughly, and his work is at present the 
principal one on this subject.’ 


§ 187. 


In this book three cities are menticned, in reference to which all 
these terrible occurrences above and below, and all the commotions of 
terrestrial and celestial powers, take place. One of them is Sodom, 
called likewise Egypt; another is Babylon; and the third is a new Je- 
rusalem coming down out of heaven. 

The whole scene in regard to the seven angels with the seven trum- 
pets (8:—12:), relates ostensibly to Sodom. But we speedily see that 
this long-destroyed city only furnishes a name by which to designate 
another. For in this Sodom our Lord was crucified, onov 0 xvgLog 
quwov éotavymdy (11:8). In this Sodom is the temple, the outer 
court of which is given up to the Gentiles. Indeed, it is the Holy 
City itself, modcg ayia, of which foreign nations are to take possession 
(11: 1 seq.). When two martyrs have perished in it, its destruction is - 
determined (—12: 1). Josephus, the Jew, likewise, compared Jerusa- 
lem at the same period to Sodom (Bell. Jud. V. 10). 

After a long episode, in which a woman appears in the pangs of 
child-birth, persecuted by a dragon; and after the description of two 
other monsters, who vex this woman’s kindred, (12: 13: 14:), the destruc- 
tion of Babylon is decreed in heaven (14:8). 

The seven angels with the seven vials of wrath execute the decree 
(—16: 17, 19), although Babylon had been a waste place for centuries, 
and scarce any relics of its glory were discoverable. But this Babylon 
is built upon seven hills: d7ov Gon efoiv Enza (17: 9—18). It was an 
urbs septicollis, a famous mark of distinction, which makes it easy for us 
to understand what city is really intended. But the other characteris- 
tic, that it has the imperium orbis terrarum, Baotleia ent tav Paords- 
wy tg yng affords us complete assurance {17: 18), that this Babylon 
on the Euphrates is Rome on the Tiber.” 

Thus Jerusalem and Rome are the two cities whose destruction was 
here seen in the Spirit. These cities, however, do not stand merely as 
such in this poetical production; they are figures of other ideas. 
Rome, or Babylon, is contrasted by the author with the everlasting Gos- 


1 Commentarius in Apocalypsin Joannis. Scrips. Joh. Godofr. Eichhorn. 2 
vols. 8vo. Gotting. 1791. 


® Rome hasa mystic name in the Apocalypse; one reason of which may be, 
that the mistress of the world really had a secret name, which it was considered 
disastrous to have publicly divulged (Plin. H. N. IIT. 5. Solinus, I. Macrob. Sat- 
urn.) TIT.5. Plutarch, Quest. Rom. Qu.61. Servius, ad An. II. 295. 1V. 598. 
Georg. [. 498. See the learned treatise of Dr. Fr. Minter, Selandie Episcopus, 


De occulto urbis Rome nomine adl oc. Apoc. XVII. 5. Hafnie,18i1. According 
to him, Jerusalem also had a mystic name. 
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pel, evayyehcov &éorvcoy (14: 6, 7, 8). Thus contrasted with Christian- 
ity, itcan hardly denote any thing else than heathenism, to represent 
which it was natural to select the metropolis of the heathen world. 
John, too, describes it in such language as is commonly used by the 
prophets concerning false gods and the worship of them. It is the hab- 
téation of devils, the seducer to unfaithfulness towards the true God, to 
mogveic, and all the nations and kings of the earth drink of the cup of 
her fornication (18: 2, 3. 17: 1, 2, 5). 

If the capital of the heathen world represents the pagan religion, we 
may easily infer what is represented by the Jewish capital.. What but 
the Jewish religion? Heathenism and Judaism, the two dominant re- 
ligions of the ancient world, were doomed to fall. 

And what was to take their place? A new Jerusalem, the kingdom 
of the blessed after this life (21:—22: 6). Such is the representation of 
this new Jerusalem, it is true, and as such it is usually regarded. But, 
if other cities denote religions, so must this. If Rome and Jerusalem 
represent heathenism and Judaism, the new Zion can be no other than 
Christianity, which is to rule and bless mankind forever. This the uni- 
ty of the whole demands, for there would be no unity, if the plot, so to 
speak, was composed of such dissimilar topics as heathenism, Judaism, 
and eternal blessedness. 

Why, moreover, should this kingdom of the blessed forsake its an- 
cient and happy abode in heaven and come down among men, unless it 
were an earthly institution (21:23). It was only as a religion that it 
could descend to earth to supply the place of the two religions which 
were destroyed. 

It is no objection to this opinion, that the graves are first opened and 
the dead restored to life. The resurrection of the dead which is here 
mentioned is only one of those strong, terrific images sometimes em- 
ployed by the prophets to denote a total change of affairs, the revival of 
national prosperity and of the religious constitution of the Jews (Eze- 
kiel 37: Isaiah 36: 19). 

And asto the circumstance that a day of judgment is connected 
therewith, we know that this too, was made use of figuratively by the 
prophets, to denote the execution of punishment upon those who oppres- 
sed and ill-treated the people of God, or to express God’s purpose of 
bringing about a new epoch of glory for his religion and his people 
{Joel 3: 2 seq. Zephaniah 3: 8 seq.). 

This being admitted, the whole passage in relation to the seven seals 
is but the introduction to the three principal descriptions, the dissolution 
of Judaism, the abolition of heathenism, and the ascendancy of the 
doctrines of Jesus (5:—7: 2). For, in accordance with the representa- 
tion of an ancient prophetical writer (Isaiah 29: 11), prophecy is a seal- 
ed book ; and its mysteries can be unfolded only by the Lamb near the 
throne of God, who rules with Jehovah, in whose hand are all events. 
Terrible plagues, famine, pestilence, war, and a total overthrow of king- 
doms are to come ; but from these calamities the elect of the Lamb are 
exempted. 

The letters which commence the book, and extend to chapter IVth, 
are dedications to those churches with which the writer was particular- 
ly connected in the labors of his office. 

The episode which follows the judgment upon Jerusalem (12:—13:), 
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relative to the woman who is in the pangs of labor and is persecuted by 
the dragon (the image of idolatry employed of old by Daniel), repre- 
sents Judaism bringing forth Christianity, as is clear from all the cir- 
cumstances and particular traits of the description. The other mon- 
sters, who come up out of the earth and the sea, and are in the service 
of the dragon, denote, it is plain, the Roman power by land and sea, 
which sustained the dominion of Paganism (13. 1—14: 6). 

In correspondence with this after the judgment upon Rome (17: 1. 
18:), we find another woman upon a scarlet-colored beast. The former 
woman, after her new-born child is taken up to the throne of God, 
henceforth wanders in the desert and in pathless regions; a beautiful 
image of the wandering condition of the Jews; but the fate of the lat- 
ter woman is not so lenient. Her destruction is shortly afterwards 
celebrated with songs of triumph and with jubilee. It is evident that 
the latter denotes idolatry, as the former denoted Judaism. 


§ 188. 


It is unnecessary to remark, that by no means all the particular traits 
and images in this large work are significant. Many are introduced 
only toenliven the representation, or taken from the prophets and sa- 
cred books for the purpose of ornament ; and no one, who has any judg- 
ment in such matters, will deny that the work is extraordinarily rich 
and gorgeous for a production of western origin. The description of 
the punishments by hail, pestilence, rivers turned into blood, insects 
and vermin, are imitations of the description given in Genesis of the 
Egyptian plagues, and neither require nor admit a special historical in- 
terpretation. The darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of stars, 
are poetical figures of common use in the prophets to denote, by means 
of great and terrible occurrences, vast national calamity, or the downfall 
of illustrious personages. The most sublime and most effective images 
and passages in the prophets are scattered by the writer with profusion 
throughout his work, for the purpose of giving it an oriental gorgeous- 
ness, which leaves all the productions of Arabian authors in the shade. 

Moreover, the numbers are rarely to be taken arithmetically, unless 
when there are special reasons for so doing. Seven seals, seven angels, 
seven trumpets, seven vials of wrath, seven thunders—who does not see 
that the number seven is a prophetic and sacred number, and is used 
merely for the purpose of decoration and costume? So, too, with the 
round numbers, and the times and half times. They neither admit of 
a chronological nor a numerical signification ; but are mostly indefi- 
nite numbers and periods. 

Throughout the whole book there are but two events related, which 
are susceptible of a historical interpretation. In this statement we 
pass by the supremacy of Christianity with which the writer’s visions 
terminate. The destruction of Jerusalem was an actual occurrence, 
and therefore we might expect the poet to present, as far as practicable, 
real circumstances, instead of poetical and invented ones. We are thus 
referred to history in our interpretation, so far as she will come to our aid 
unforced and of her own accord. 

Parallel to this is the destruction of Rome. It is true that it had not 
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then occurred, but it is assumed by the writer as having happened, that 
his representations may correspond to each other. Still, however, he 
saw the then mistress of the world in a condition, which was peculiar to 
his time, and afforded him facts enough to portray a state visibly de- 
clining to the final ruin of its greatness. Here, also, in order to give 
fidelity, to his picture and render it easy of recognition, it was necessary 
to select facts from the actual condition of things. In this way his de- 
scription became strikingly exact, and passed from the bounds of ideal 
imagery within those of real resemblance. In this, however, as in the 
former case, we must avoid everything trifling, far-fetched, or forced, in 
our interpretation. 


§ 189. 


Clear as it is, from what has been said, that the plan of this work is 
well-digested and its structure skilful, we cannot, after all, obtain a 
competent idea of it, without going over it step by step for ourselves and 
scrutinizing the mutual relation of the parts. In this way only can 
we come to perceive with pleasure the beautiful symmetry of its plan 
and its extremely nice construction. 

It has been recently attempted to class it, as respects its structure, 
among dramatic works. We may, it is true, adduce the fact that there 
are in Clement and Eusebius (J7agaox. Lvayy.) fragments of a Jewish 
tragedian, named Ezekiel, who lived about this time. And, we may re- 
mark, that John wrote primarily for Ionian and Asiatic cities, which had 
been acquainted with and attached to the drama forcenturies. All'this, 
however, could only serve to explain the fact, if John had really select- 
ed a dramatic form for his production. But a mere narrative can nev- 
er belong to the dramatic class of compositions ; and, if it were neces- 
sary or possible to bring the poetical productions of every country and 
people under Aristotle’s classification, or to arrange them after the 
Greek manner, this composition, which is merely descriptive, should 
rather be considered asepic. Yet, although it wants the principal char- 
acteristics of the drama, it cannot be denied that this hypothesis, in con- 
formityj with which the author of it has analyzed the whole book, is ex- 
tremely useful as an aid to a conception of the book and to the memory.! 

As to the language, it is less the language of John himself than that 
of the prophets, from whom he has borrowed their ornaments, to exhib- 
it them here, as it were in acollection. And even when he speaks him- 
self, he necessarily strives to imitate their style and diction, as nearly as 
possible, in order to preserve a uniformity of tone. Those, therefore, 
may be right, who assert that the style of the Apocalypse is not that of 
John ; but they must not, on this account, deny his title to a book which 
he intentionally composed of the figures of other writers, and plenti- 
fully filled with the beauties of the literature of his country, after the ori- 
entalcustom. Nor must they attempt to show a discrepancy in style, from 
a comparison of the Apocalypse with the Gospel or the Epistles; for 
the simple historical style, or the language of friendly communication, 
is not by any means the terminus comparationis for a decision respect- 
ing the authorship of a poetical work. 


1 Eichhorn, Comment. in Apocalyps. p. 19—33. 
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§ 190. 


The book itself affords us a clue, which we will not neglect, in respect 
to the time when it was composed. In the seventeenth chapter, John 
describes a woman sitting on a scarlet-colored beast, which has seven 
heads and ten horns. This bold allegorical representation is intended 
to exhibit figuratively the condition of Rome. We may therefore ex- 
pect to find in it traces of fact which individualize the subject, and en- 
able us to recognize it as something more than an ideal fancy. 

The woman, he says, is 7) 10Ac9 7) weycAn, the great city (v. 18), and 
bears the name Babylon (v. 5). The seven heads are the seven halls on 
which the woman sits (v.9). The seven hills are also seven kings: xat 
Baovdsic énta siot. Some verses after, the ten horns of the beast are 
ees as meaning ten kings: ta déxa xéouta d&xa Baorders etou 

v.12): 

It is not possible that Rome should then have had ten and yet at the 
same time but seven rulers. We must therefore consider the kings in 
one of the passages as not meaning persons, and must interpret them in 
a different manner. We will do this with reference tothe seven hills, 
for the ¢en horns are so described that we find no difficulty in recogni- 
zing in them the Cesars. The seven hills are seven kings, would then 
mean only that they were kingly hills, on which rested the dominion of 
the world.. The play upon the numbers—five are fallen—one is—the 
other is not yet come—and the eighth hill is the beast, that hasteth to per- 
dition—all this only signifies that the Roman power had not yet reached 
its utmost height, and yet the internal strength of the state was dimin- 
ishing ; it was evidently approaching its ruin. 

After speaking of Rome and the empire, he passes to those on whom 
devolved the direction of its affairs and resources, and the domes- 
tic exercise of power. The ten horns are ten kings, d&xa Paocdeis 
etoe (17: 12). Let us see how they are described: they did not re- 
ceive their power, but assumed it themselves ; they themselves hate the 
woman, the 70977 weyadn; they make her desolate and naked ; they 
eat her flesh and burn her with fire. And this woman is the great 
city, 7 modes 7 peyohy (17: 16, 18). Can we fail to recognise in this 


/picture the reign of the Cesars, the manner in which they acquired 
' the throne, their abuse of power, the execution and banishment of the 


most distinguished citizens, the squandering of treasure and resources, 
and, lastly, the incendiary act of Nero? 

There had been, then, ten Cesars at the time when he wrote; Au- 
gustus, Tiberins, Caius, Claudius, Nero, Otho, Galba, Vitellius, Vespa- 
sian, Titus. It was in the reign of this last, it would seem, that he 
wrote his work. ‘Thus much from the writer himself; another histori- 
cal account is given us by Ireneus, which deserves attention. In the 
Latin it runs thus: “ Quoniam si oporteret manifeste presenti tempore 
preconiari nomen ejus (animalis) per ipsum utique editum fuisset, qui 
et Apocalypsin viderat, neque enim ante multum temporis visum est, sed 
pene sub nostro seculo ad finem Domitiani imperii.” (L. V. Adv. Her. 
c. 30). An excellent scholar,!on the authority of this ancient version, 


1 Knittel, “Beytrage zur Kritik der Offenbarung, ein Synodalschreiben. 
Braunschweig. 1773. 
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has interpreted this passage as relating to the name of the beast—nomen 
visum est, and thinks that [renzus understood by it Titus Domitianus, 
because, directly, before he proposes the name ‘<itan as containing 
the beast’s number stated by John, viz. six hundred and sixty-six. But; 
if we consult the Greek text, which has fortunately been preserved 
here, we shall find that we can translate either, visus est, visa est, or 
visum est: Hi yag és avagarvdov tT vUy xaLo@ xnoUTTEGOaL TOvVO- 
Ma avrou, dv éxeivov av éogn9n tov tiv anoxadvynw éEwgaxdros. 
Oude yao n90 nodhovd émgady, ahha oysdov én tHg ruEtevausg yeveac, 
m00¢ tiv téhevtns Aomcteavov agyns. Thus éweadn may mean visum 
est nomen, visus est Joannes, or visa est Apocalypsis. 

The first of these interpretations, however, visum est nomen, would 
seem to be the mostimprobable. In Irenzus, the following statements 
precede the above passage: Z¢/tan is probably the name of the beast, for 
it is a royal name, ‘‘ tale autem est antiquum et fide dignum et regale ma- 
gis autem et tyrannicum nomen.” 2d. No king had yet borne this name, 

neque eorum regum, qui secundum nos sunt, aliquis vocatus est Titan.” 
3d. The name, nevertheless, might be borne by a future king, “‘tamen 
habet verisimilitudinem, ut ex multis colligamus,ne forte Titan vocetur, 


qui veniet.” From these words of Ireneus, it appears that the name had >< 


not yet occurred, and therefore it cannot have been Domitian. 

As little foundation is there for Wetstein’s interpretation : visus est 
Joannes. On this supposition, the father intended to say: It isnot very 
long since John was seen among us; he was alive in the reign of Do- 
mitian. He intended, therefore, to express the shortness of the period 
between his own time and the latter days of John. But whathe said 
was ill-adapted to this purpose ; for, according to his statement, John 
lived much longer and approached much nearer to his day, having lived 
till the time of Trajan: “‘ Sed et que est Ephesi ecclesia a Paulo. quidem 
fundata, Joanne autem permanente wsque ad tempora Trajani, testis est 
verus apostolorum traditionis” (L. III. Adv. Her. c.3. n. 4). He would 
therefore have said: neque enim ante multum temporis visus est, sed 
sub nostro seculo, Trajani nimirum imperio.” 

There is no choice left but visa est Apocalypsis ; and then, according 
to this father, the revelation was made to John in the reign of Domi- 
tian: ‘‘si enim oporteret preconiari nomen ejus, per ipsum utique edi- 
tum fuisset, qui et apocalypsin viderat; neque enim ante multum tem- 
poris visa est, sed pene sub nostro seculo, ad finem Domitiani imperii.” 

But the inference derived from the book itself does not agree with 
the statement of Ireneus. John reckoned ten Caesars when he wrote 
his book, and the tenth was Titus; while Irenzus states it to have been 
in the reign of Domitian, the brother and successor of Titus, that the 
revelation was made. here are arguments in favor of the opinion 
of the latter, which appear in fact, to contravene the author of the book, 
himself. 

John says that he saw the revelation at Patmos, whither he went for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ (1:9). But ancient history unanimously 
asserts that he was not banished thither till Domitian’s reign. ‘The hu- 
mane government of Titus, as well as that of his father likewise, was 
by no means stained with the persecution of any one da tyy maoty- 
oiay’/noov; but his brother, who was of so dissimilar a character, is 
expressly charged with cruelty towards the Christians. The statements 
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and intimations of history, of which many might be presented here, 
are therefore in favor of Irenzus. How can this be explained? 

John reckons ten Czsars. Let us suppose that he reckoned only 
those that had deceased, without including the one then living. The lat- 
ter persecuted Christianity, and had removed John himself from his sta- 
tion in the church, and banished him from the midst of his flock. What 
should he, what could he, say of him that was good? And would it 
have been in accordance with his Master’s spirit, or the spirit of his 
doctrines, to speak evil of him? If then he could say neither good nor 
ill of him, had he any other choice than to be silent? Thus, it seems 
to me, both may be reconciled with each other. John enumerates only 
those emperors who had already deceased, and leaves it for others to 
mention him who was then living, and who was by no means an honor to 
the human race. Irenzus mentions the eleventh, concerning whom he 
had no reason to be silent. 


§ 191. 


John, then, wrote the Revelation in Domitian’s reign; and this fact 
promises us some light in regard to the occasion and purpose of the 
book. He himself had been banished to Patmos for the testimony of 
Jesus (1: 9); and his was not a solitary case of hardship, but it was a 
part of the general tribulation of Christianity; he was but a ovyxocvw- 
vog év ty Oiyer. The churches under his care groaned under severe 
suffering ; Christians were exposed to punishments inflicted on them 
by the civil authorities and tribunals of justice. They were thrown in- 
to prison, and led to death, or were in constant expectation of it (2: 
10, 11). At all events, there were not wanting distinguished examples 
of a noble constancy which had already been rewarded with the crown 
of martyrdom (2: 13). Some, however, had succumbed under their tri- 
als, dishonored their religion, and denied him who acknowledges his 
faithful followers before his Father and his angels (3: 4, 5, 6). 

This happened in Proconsular Asia, under Roman judges. Such 
was the violence practised by paganism towards the adherents of Jesus. 
The Jews, it would seem however, (2: 9), had no small share in this vi- 
olence, and were active, probably by informations, secret or open accu- 
sations, and by instigation, in adding severity to the lot of the Chris- 
tians. We are told by Justin Martyr: They, as well as the Romans, 
treat us as enemies, consider us as rebels, murder and abuse us so far 
as they have opportunity. 

Such was the condition of Christianity between the adherents of the 
two religions. She was hated by both parties; and unhappily, more- 
over, her internal peace was disturbed by heretics, and her teachers 
were in exile. 

Her condition was fearful; consolation and encouragement were 
needed, and whence should they come? Grounds of consolation were 
presented by the circumstances of the time. Jerusalem was in ruins; 
the ashes which covered the temple and the sanctuary had hardly gone 
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out. To this fact John directed the attention of the oppressed, and in- 


spirited them with hope. Justice had already been inflicted on Jeru- | 


salem ; the last throes of Judaism were seen ; soon this religion and the 
rage of its adherents would no longer excite apprehension ! 

The fact was striking; the example of the divine dealings towards 
the enemies of his word was a plain one, and might serve as a warn- 
ing to heathenism. The latter days of Nero, the civil wars after his 
time, and the odious reign of ‘Domitian, afforded, besides, no_ brilliant 
prospect as to the duration of the Roman power, with which must sink 
the authority of the state-religion. It would, therefore, lose the power 
of destroying any other system of religion. 

Thus could he encourage Christianity, incite its professors to constan- 
cy in these trying times, that they might maintain their religion, and 
transmit it to those brighter days when it would rise nobly and trium- 
phantly over every adverse fortune, erect its altars in every nation, and 
become the religion of the world. 
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NOTES 
TO HUGS INTRODUCTION, 


BY 


M. STUART, 


PROF. SAC. LIT. IN THE THEOL. SEM. ANDOVER. 


Tne preceding work of Hug occupies so large a space, that it is im- 
possible to make any copious additions to it without rendering the volume 
inconvenient and unwieldy. The writer of the following notes is con- 
strained, therefore, merely to add a few remarks and notes, by which he 
hopes to render this volume more useful to students of New Testament 
literature in ourcountry. The notes, from the nature of the case, must 
be very miscellaneous. They must also be mere hints, rather than for- 
mal discussion; for such discussion on all"the topics where it might be 
easy to find occasion for it, would occupy, or might easily be made to 
occupy, at least as much space as the author’s text itself. The reader 
will not therefore expect from me what the circumstances of the present 
case render inexpedient or impracticable. 

It would have been more convenient, perhaps, for the reader, if ref- 
erences to the Notes could have been made in the teat, as now printed, 
so often as these notes occur. But as it was anticipated that the num- 
ber and quantity of them must be proportioned to the room occupied by 
the text, this could not be done while the latter was printing. The read- 
er may now, by turning to the Notes, always be able, without any seri- 
ous inconvenience, to find where and when they should be consulted, if 
he is desirous to consult them. 


Note 1. Style of the New Testament G'reek. (p. 13.) 


The statement made by Hug respecting the judgment which a critic 
‘‘ possessing ability to read them” would form of the New Testament 
books, viz. that “the Greek is certainly not im any one of the proper 
dialects of the language, but is a corrupted style of expression and 
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construction,” is one which needs some correction. It savours altogeth- 
er of the opinion that was formed and defended by many critics, before 
the labours of Planck and Winer in relation to this subject were laid 
before the world. Peculiar constructions, forms of phraseology, mean- 
ings of many prepositions, adverbs, and other words, were, by some 
critics of name, referred habitually and almost every where to the He- 
brew. Later investigations, and particularly those by the two authors 
just named, have shewn that a great portion of the so-called Hebraisms 
are to be met with in the later Greek writers, contemporary, or nearly 
so, with the writers of the New Testament. The later Attzcizing 
Greek is now regarded, by critics in general, so far as I know, as un- 
questionably the basis of the New Testament idiom. Departures from 
classic usage in some respects, are beyond all doubt to be found in the 
New Testament. But how could this possibly be otherwise? The 
writers of this volume were obliged to express a multitude of ideas, 
which were, as we may say, entire strangers to the heathen circle of 
thought and expression ; ideas, which their living under the ancient 
revelation and their being enlightened by it, had made current and com- 
mon among the Hebrews, but of which the heathen Greeks had enter- 
tained no conception, and therefore had formed no words to express 
them in an adequate manner. In sucha case, all that was possible for 
the New ‘Testament writers was, either to coin new words in Greek, or 
else employ words already coined in. a new sense. They have accom- 
plished their task in both these ways; as any good New Testament lex- 
icon will every where and plainiy shew. But in so doing, they have not 
acted differently from what a heathen Greek would have done, had he 
been transferred to a new circle of ideas, and undertaken to communi- 
cate them in the Greek language. 

The supposition of mere arbitrary usage, as to style and diction, by 
the writers of the New Testament, is quite an unfounded one; and if 
true, it would set afloat every thing on which the sound rules of exegesis 
are built. The syntax of the New Testament in scarcely a single case 
departs from that which may be found in classic Greek ; the forms of 
words employed by the sacred writers are throughout conformed to the 
method of the Greek idiom. Even when the New Testament writers 
coin new words, as they are occasionally obliged to do, they coin them 
strictly according to the laws of analogy. The infinitive mode, the par- 
ticiple, the article, are allemployed more Graccorum. Prepositions and 
adverbs are employed inthe usual relations, and with the usual senses, 
merely excepting, perhaps, some enlargement of meaning which is oc- 
casionally perceptible. In short, whether we resort to the formal or 
syntactical part of grammar, we see that New Testament usage has 
little in reality that may not be found in the heathen writers, a century 
before and after the birth of the Saviour. 

So much indeed is and must be true, viz., that, being Hebrews, 
when writing Greek they employ Hebrew modes of thought and expres- 
sion ; and they do this often ; and soone would naturally expect. Bat 
how coulda Hebrew express his religious views and feelings without 
doing thus? That was, from the very nature of the case, quite impos- 
sible. Hence a knowledge of the Old Testament Scriptures becomes 
indispensable to an enlarged and accurate knowledge of the New Tes- 
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tament. Hebraism as to shade or mode of thought, may be often and 
almost every where resorted to with profit by the interpreter; but let 
him look well to the matter when he rests any important deduction up- 
on the meaning of Greek words as merely traced to Hebrew usage, in 
order to make out a sense for them which is foreign to their ordinary 
nature. Great caution and judgment are necded here. It isonly when 
the thought or the phraseology is manifestly of Hebraistic origin, that 
we can fully confide in making out the sense of the New Testament 
writers merely by resort to the idiom of the Hebrews. 

Yet, with all these highly important limitations to the position ad- 
vanced by Hug, the main thing which he aims at is true; i. e. it is true 
that none but Hebrews could have composed such a book as the New 
Testament. I think it is scarcely possible to go from an extensive and 
careful perusal of heathen Greek, to the study of the New Testament 
in its original language, without feeling an unwavering conviction 
spring up in the mind, that noae but Hebrews could have written it. Yet 
this conclusion could not be properly built on the formal or syntactical 
phenomena of the New Testament style. It would establish itself on 
the shade of thought, the modes of expression, the familiarity with 
Hebrew ideas and diction, and the general costume of the whole. ‘The 
conviction becomes spontaneous and irresistible, after a little practice 
in careful reading, that those familiar with Hebrew ideas, a Hebrew 
circle of thought, Hebrew modes of education, a Hebrew country and 
government, the Hebrew Scriptures, and (in a word) the whole condition 
of Hebrew life and action,—that none but such men, could possibly 
have written the New Testament. 

This then would all serve to shew, beyond any rational doubt, that 
the New Testment was, as it professes to be, written by Hebrews, and so 
that it is evinced to be a genuine production, as far as this matter is 
concerned. 

Inquirersof the present time can hardly refrain, from astonishment, that 
Pfochen and many other Purists labored so long, so heartily, and with 
so much effort and learning, to shew that the style of the New Testa- 
ment is purely Attic. They deemed this essential to its elevated char- 
acter as acomposition. But how is it possible that the style should be 
purely Attic, when the thoughts are so Un-Attic ? What did the Attics 
know respecting many views of God and our duty, which are designated 
by the New Testament writers? Nothing at all. And in the expression 
of what lay beyond the circle of thought among the heathen Greeks, 
how could the Hebrew writers employ only pure Attic diction. 

Besides; had Pfochen and others proved the point which they labour- 
ed to prove, the argument, now drawn as above from the actual state of 
the New Testament style, for its genuineness would have been undone. 
What critic, acting simply as a critic, would ever be brought to credit it, 
that Hebrew men had written in a style purely Attic? As matters now 
are, all is well. The style is entirely congruous with the condition of 
the alleged writers. What a pity, one almost involuntarily is led to ex- 
claim, that so much time should have been wasted by the Purists, in or- 
der to prove what would have undone such an argument for the genu- 
ineness of the New Testament! 
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Nore 2. Circumstantial and internal evidence in the New Testament 
of its genuineness. (p. 28.) 


The detail of this in pp. 18—28 is worthy of the most attentive con- 
sideration of the candid reader. It can hardly fail to strike him in a 
manner adapted to excite a deep interest in the subject. The Works of 
Paley, viz. his Horae Paulinae and his Evidences of Christianity, give 
the sum of this kind of evidence in a most persuasive and attractive 
form, and are worthy of diligent and attentive perusal. In Lardner, 
also (as quoted on p. 28), he will find very much to the same purpose, 
which is candidly and ingeniously propounded. Indeed, I consider the 
internal evidences of genuineness in the New Testament, as being, to 
say the least, quite as strong as those of the Iliad, or Aeneid, or of the 
works of Cicero, or those of Horace. In some respects they are even 
more so; for the reason that there are so many peculiarities in the He- 
brew state, circle of thought, action, and expression, that imitation of 
these books by foreigners would have been unspeakably difficult, or 
rather, quite impossible. 

The works of Paley on the Evidences of Christianity (which need 
not be here described), will perhaps prevent the republication among 
us of the works of Schmid and Less, which are mentioned at the bot- 
tom of p.28. Yet I could wish, for many reasons, that the work of 
Schmid, in particular, might be translated by some adequate hand, and 
republished in our tanguage. The author, Christian F. Schmid, wasa 
Professor of Theology at Wittenberg, during the later part of the last 
century, and his octavo volume (pp. 640) has relation to the Old T's- 
tament as well as the New; and therefore it covers ground in respect to 
which our present English literature is very defective. The main ar- 
gument is contained in a ‘ext, which comprises much less matter, how- 
ever, than the Notes. The latter embrace illustrations and confirma- 
tions of the text, and quotations in the original of all the passages se- 
lected from ancient writers, as proofs of the positions advanced. Asa 
compend of these testimonies, made up of innumerable documents 
brought together in this way, and of a running text which shews the 
drift and force of the argument and also of these documents, this book 
would be exceedingly valuable to students, who wish to see with their 
own eyes. A few of Lardner’s selections, which Schmid deemed irrel- 
evant, are omitted; and some testimonies that are omitted by Lardner, 
are added. Such a Thesaurus of this subject, translated and modified 
by judicious notes, would supply an important defect in our sacred lit- 
erature ; for very few can afford to purchase the works of Lardner in 
extenso, where the originals are also exhibited. Schmid is an example 
of multumin parvo. ‘This work was published in 1775. 

Of the two works (named in Note 1, p. 28) of Professor Less, of the 
University of Gottingen and a contemporary of J. D. Michaelis, the 
latter is the more complete, extensive, and satisfactory. It is in three 
volumes, and a part of it (a very valuable one too) was translated and 
printed in England in 1804, by Roger Kingdon A M., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, who had been a resident in Germany. Less him- 
self had been for many years of his life, skeptical as to the genuineness 
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of the New Testament writings. He at length instituted a strict in- 
quiry on this subject, and his book is the fruit of his inquiry. He is 
quite rigid as to the admission of testimony; and no candid inquirer, if 
he has been disposed to be skeptical, can well demur to any evidence 
which he does admit. He excludes very many passages cited as testi- 
mony by Lardner and Schmid; and with all his severe scrutiny comes 
out at last with a most distinct and complete conviction of the genuine- 
ness of the New Testament in general. The Apocalypse seems to 
him, however, a book of somewhat doubtful origin and authority ; al- 
though he fully concedes its antiquity. The reason which seems to 
have most influenced his mind in making this conclusion, is, that the 
book is unintelligible. In what way, however, our inability to under- 
stand a book, can prove that a particular man did not write it, it would 
seem to be difficult to shew. In this respect, I think the worthy author 
has not displayed his usual tact and argumentative ability. Had the 
work of Eichhorn on the Apocalypse been published when he wrote, he 
would probably have come to a different conclusion ; at least in respect 
to the supposed impenetrable obscurity of the book. 

The work of Less as translated and published by Kingdon, and ably 
translated, too, might be republished in a moderate duodecimo or even 
18mo. Is it not alarming to reflect, that some hundreds of thousands of 
worse than worthless books are published every year, and find purchas- 
ers and readers ; while such a book as that of Less, conducted through- 
out on the rigid principles of scrutiny, and adapted therefore to attract 
argumentative and skeptical minds, should go into oblivion, so that the 
English and American public at large scarcely know of its existence? 

The work of Jeremiah Jones, first published in 1726 in 3 vols. 8vo., 
and then republished at the Clarendon press at Oxford in 1798,on the 
New and full Method of settling the canonical Authority of the New 
Testament, etc., is a book replete with much interesting and useful 
matter. The main part of it is directed against spurious books, which 
in ancient times claimed a like place with writings of the New Testa- 
ment, and to which Mr. Jones applies certain tests that are adapted to 
shew the weakness of those claims. The third volume treats of the 
authenticity of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. The Epis- 
tles and the Apocalypse are not embraced in his plan. ‘The reader will 
find in this work of Jones, a somewhat extended account of all the spu- 
rious books that we have any knowledge of, with many extracts from 
them. The originals of such as are still extant, he may find at length 
in the recent work of Thilo, comprising the remains of this kind of 
literature. 

Mr. Jones was minister of a dissenting congregation at Avening, 
Gloucestershire, in England, and is said by Lempriere to have died at 
the age of 31; which is scarcely credible, considering the extent of his 
literary investigations, and the Jabour which they must have cost him. 
Of this work Hug seems to have been ignorant. he student will be 
well paid for consulting it, and for attentively studying the essential and 
argumentative parts of it. Like many other solid and excellent works 
of the last age, it has been nearly displaced by books of less valuable 
matter, but of more attractive form. 

May some powerful and patient critic speedily arise, who, by an at- 
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-tentive study of all these works, extensive reading and study of their 
original sources, logical and persuasive method of thought and argument, 
and orderly and scientific arrangement of matter and neat simplicity of 
style, will make a book which will proffer to the student all that is solid 
and valuable in all the works that are here named and many others, in 
relation to this important subject ! fae 


Notre 3. Manner of quotation by early Christian writers. (p. 29.) 


If the reader should give full credit tothe account here given by 
Hug, of the manner of quotation by the most ancient Christian writers, 
he would surely be led into an error. Take as an example the oldest 
of all, viz. Clemens Romanus. His quotations are almost innumerable ; 
yet he never names the book of either Testament, when he quotes. He 
occasionally names prophets, indeed, from whom he quotes. But then 
he calls their names as those of persons, and not as the titles of books, 
after the manner that we now practise. He often quotes with the for- 
mulas, yéyoantas, Ayes, einev 0 Deos, Ynolv 6 doyos O aytog, and the 
like; but nearly as often, particularly in respect to Old Testament 
books, he quotes without any formula atall. He quotes too with all im- 
aginable degrees of freedom and departure in some respects from the 
diction of the original; evidently quoting often from mere recollection, 
which at times is quite indistinct, then at other times accurate. Some- 
times he doubtless had the original before him; but the cases of this na- 
ture are scarcely capable of being determined, because exact recollec- 
tion would produce the same effect upon the accuracy of the writer. 
In many cases he evidently paraphrases the original or metamorphoses 
it, accommodating it to his particular purpose, and designing scrupu- 
lously to retain only what he deems to be the substance of the sense. 

As to the allegation of Hug, that the Old Testament is quoted by the 
early fathers with more accuracy than the New, ! do not think there is 
any good ground for its support. I see no substantial difference, e. g. 
in Clement of Rome and Justin Martyr, in the modes or exactness of 
quotations, with the exception that formulas which naturally introduce 
quotations, are perhaps somewhat more frequent in regard to passages ta- 
ken from the New Testament. Nothing is seemingly more apparent, than 
that they made their quotations usually from memory; the natural con- 
sequence is, that even in cases where the fact of actual quotation is 
very apparent, yet exactness of diction throughout is not to be found. 

As to treating the historical books differently from what they have 
done the didactic ones, I knowof no foundation for this, excepting that 
a long history in the Scriptures is of course summarily adverted to or 
given, while a proverb, or a maxim, or a precept, is often given at length 
because brevity permits it to be so given. 

The allegation under No. III., that “the Prophets are cited with di- 
rect reference to them,” has no other foundation, I apprehend, than what 
has already been suggested, viz. that the names of the prophets as per- 
sons are frequently mentioned, but not their names as the mere title of a 
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book. The allegation in No. IV. that ‘the epistles are accurately 
cited,’ has, as I apprehend, no other foundation than what belongs sim- 
ply to the nature of the case. The histories in the Gospels are merely 
referred to usually, not cited atlength; but the didactic parts of the 
Gospels will not be found to be quoted less accurately than the Epistles. 

Nor does the representation of Hug seem to agree with itself. He 
tells us in No. IIL. that “the didactic writings of the Old Testament, 
are generally cited verbatim.” Yet he saysin No. V. that ‘ moral princi- 
ples and tenets are quoted, so that the thought only is regarded, and 
not the words.’ If any one should say, that the author means to affirm 
this merely of the New Testament, he is precluded from so saying by 
the affirmation under No. IV. that ‘the Epistles of the New ‘Testament 
are cited accurately.’ The truth is, as I fully believe, that the intelligent 
reader who attentively watches the matter of quotation in the early 
Christian writers, will soon come to the entire conviction, that they usu- 
ally quoted memoriter; that there is no material difference as to the 
manner of the quotations, whether it be Old Testament or New; that 
they often compress not only narrations but other passages; that they 
often conjoin different Scriptures in the same paragraph; that they 
sometimes accommodate the language of any and all Scriptures to the 
particular purpose they have in view, and thereby make departures from 
the diction of the original; and finally, that there is no one formula of 
quotation which is uniform, none which of itself distinguishes what par- 
ticular weight the writer assigns to any quotation, none which is indis- 
pensable, inasmuch as the quotations are almost as often without any 
formula as with one. 

As to the usual manner in ancient writers of quoting the words of 
the Saviour as his (No. VI.), nothing would be more natural than this. 
The authority of the Saviour is supreme. To cite words as his, is at 
once to assign to them their highest claims, their paramount authority. 

All this, however, diminishes nothing from the weight and impor- 
tance of Hug’s argument in the sequel. In this, the fact, rather than 
the manner of quotation, is principally concerned. The fact is always 
to be judged of by general principles of quotation that were current in 
ancient times, and by the particular circumstances in each case, and the 
evidences of real resemblance to the original Scriptures. 


Nore 4. Nature of the author's argument in favour of the genuineness 
of the New Testament books, inrespect to quotations from 
them. (p. 31.) 


Hug does not enter at all upon the production of testimonies from wri- 
ters in the church catholic. He expects the reader to consult Lard- 
ner for these, and also the other writers named on p. 28. (See Note 2 
above). ‘aking it for granted that these testimonies are abundant and 
satisfactory, so far as any thing said by the friends of Christianity in its 
purer form is concerned, he proceeds in § 7 to produce evidence from the 
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remains of heretical writers in the second century, of the existence of the 
New Testament books in their present form at that period. ‘These tes- 
timonies, although not whdlly neglected by Lardner, Schmid, and oth- 
ers, are more critically and acutely treated of here by Hug, than by 
almost any other writer. tis scarcely possible that the young reader, — 
who is a beginner in critical study, should feel in an adequate manner 
the importance of the testimony thus acquired. ‘‘ Our enemies them- 
selves being judges,” is an appeal which has strong claims to enhance 
the credibility of a thing. If the opponents of the church catholic, 
and schismatics, still refer in their writings to the New Testament as a 
standard book, then we may well suppose it was generally so consid- 
ered. And evenin cases where they in fact impugn it, or any part of 
it, this also shews the actual existence of that which is impugned. 

Such then is the nature and design of Hug’s testimonies in this sec- 
tion, adduced from Celsus, Tatian, Cassian, Theodotus, and others, 
most of whose remains are to be found only in fragments, presented in 
the works of their opponents. When the nature of this case and the ob- 
ject in view by Hug are fully before the reader, he will, I trust, peruse 
with much interest, what he might otherwise, perhaps, consider as dry 
and uninteresting. The whole is drawn up with such studied brevity, 
and so little close regard to order and simplicity of arrangement, that it 
will require all the patience of the student, and tax all his powers of at- 
tention, in order fully to understand what the author has here written, 
and to profit by it. 


Note 5. Credibility of the New Testament writings. (p. 64.) 


Besides what Paley, Less, Lardner, and many others have written 
with so much ability in respect to this subject, the reader will find a 
very useful and brief summary ina recent book of Prof. Schott of Jena 
(1830), entitled Isagoge historico-critica in Libros Nov. Test. Sucros, 
§§ 128—133, with many notes comprising explanations and references 
to works of importance. ‘The student should also by all means read 
the first volume of Rev. Thomas H. Horne’s Introduction, where he 
will find an extended and very useful summary of the arguments em- 
ployed in relation to this all important subject, and the literature which 
concerns it extensively noticed. 

I cannot help thinking, with Hug, that on the supposition of unbeliev- 
ers, viz. that the matter of the Gospels is not trne, the character and 
doctrines of Jesus Christ are a greater miracle than any which they re- 
ject. Reinhard in his Plan, and Planck in his Urchristenthum, have 
urged this point with great power, and in my apprehension with unan- 
swerable arguments. 


Nore 6. Classification of Manuscripts. 


On this'subject the reader should be apprised, that discussion is by no 
meansatan-end, and that after all the ingenuity, labour, and learning, 
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that have been exhibited, no real terra firma on which we can plant our 
feet, has yet been taken possession of or even fully discovered. 

The theory of Hug is briefly this, viz. (1) That until about A.D. 
250, there was a xowv7) €x00615, i ic G3 adilio ee of the New Testa- 
ment writings, corresponding in the main with the older Latin versions, 
with the Codex Cantabrigiensis, and with the old Syriac version or Pe- 
shito and the more ancient fathers. 

(2) That about the middle of the third century, the: defects of this 
xowvn €xdoors becoming apparent to more critical readers, several un- 
dertook to revise and purify it. Hesychius engaged in this work, who 
was a bishop in Egypt; Lucian, a priest of Antioch in Syria, undertook 
a like task ; and Origen in Palestine did the same. The revised text of 
the first edition, Hug supposes to have obtained currency in Egypt; that 
of the second, in Syria, Asia Minor, Thrace, and Constantinople or 
Byzantium ; that of the third, in Palestine. He thinks that the old 
“0LV?) éxdooes, as exhibited in the older Latin versons, still kept its 
place in the West; for certain it is, that Gelasius bishop of Rome 
(7 496) prohibited the use of the Lucian and Hesychian recensions, on 
the ground that he supposed them to be corrupt; p. 117. 

(3) A third period begins, according to Hug, soon after the respec- 
tive recensions named above, and extends itself down to the present 
time ; during which various alterations from a variety of causes have 
been made in all these different texts. In ancient times, different re- 
censions were mixed together; and besides this, the xovwwy éxdooeg 
would also come in for its share, with many possessors of Mss., in the 
correction and adjustment of them. From all these reasons combined, 
there is, in even the oldest Mss. now extant, more or less of mixture of 
the different recensions ; although some Mss. have predominant char- 
acteristics, which are plain and very visibly marked. 

There will be no question about the ingenuity, acuteness, and im- 
mense labour, exhibited in the briefly represented theory of Prof, Hug ; 
at least I think there can be none among intelligent and practised read- 
ers. Its ingenuity, and indeed speciousness, has in part called forth 
high expressions of admiration from many critics, and made some con- 
verts. But although the xo &xduszes, as stated by him, must be 
substantially true, as even Griesbach and others concede, yet that amid 
such an endless variety of readings as must have sprung up from causes 

suggested by him, during two centuries after the writings of the New 
Testament were composed, all Mss. should be capable of classification, 
so as to make the xovvy) ézxdvorg a distinct and separate family, easily 
distinguishable from all subsequent Mss.—who will venture to affirm 
this, and pledge himself to produce satisfactory proof? Origen says of 
the Greek Mss. in his time: ‘‘'The difference has become really great, 
both from the carelessness of copyists, and from the arbitrary conduct 
of those to whoin the correction of them is entrusted; as also from 
emendations, additions, and omissions made by many according to their 
own judgment. (3 (Gited by Hug, p. 87). Tow can it be, then, that there 
is but one character common to all these, and that this is so plainly 
marked that it will enable us distinctly to classify them, so as to separate 
them from the later families of Mss., if indeed there are such ? 

As to the second part of Hug’s theory, viz. the different recensions by 
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Hesychius, Lucian, and Origen, it is denied in whole or in part, by 
some of the most able critics. Griesbach denies the existence of any 
recension of the New ‘T'estament by Origen, and thinks that what Hug 
names as such, is only a branch of the Lucian recension; Meletem, 
p. LVILI. seq. Matthaei, the celebrated editor of a critical edition of 
the New Testament, even denies in toto the existence of any such re- 
censions as Hug has described, and adopts the Byzantine Mss. as his 
only safe guide. The class which consists of such as the Codex Be- 
zae, the Codex Claromontanus, and others of the Itke nature, he names 
editio scurrilis ; and he applies no softer epithets to those who pay 
deference to them. But although there is a degree of extravagance in 
his positions, yet it is in fact somewhat doubtful, whether the recensions 
of Hesychius and Lucian ever obtained any extensive circulation in the 
countries where they were made. Jerome (Praefat. in quatuor Evangg.) 
says, respecting these recensions: ‘‘ Praetermitto eos codices, quos, a 
Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos, paucorum hominum asserit perversa 
contentio, etc.” The intiniation in these words most clearly is, that 
the Hesychian and Lucian recensions were confined to a narrow cir- 
cle of usage (paucorum) ; and disapprobation of this usage is plainly 
signified by asserit perversa contentio. If Jerome is in the right, it 
would seem that Hug has attributed a great deal too much influence 
over the general state of the New Testament Mss. after the middle of 
the third century, to the labours of Hesychius and Lucian. 

Nor should it be unobserved by the critical reader, that the extensive 
and permanent circulation of the Lucian recension at Constantinople 
and in Thrace, which Hug and others have assumed, is a matter of 
great doubt, and, in view of some testimony that is extant, quite an im- 
probability. Eusebius testifies (De Vita Const. Mag. I. 4. c. 36), that 
the emperor Constantine required of him to cause fifty copies of the 
New Testament to be transcribed, for the use of the churches at Con- 
stantinople. Now the reverence which Eusebius had for Origen is well 
known, and is every where most abundantly testified by him. That the 
copies would be made, therefore, from such Codices as were approved 
by Origen and used by him, there can scarcely be a doubt. But what 
were these? Origen’s numerous works clearly shew that his Codices 
of the New Testament were of the Alerandrine hue; for he was edu- 
‘cated, and spent the former part of his life, at Alexandria. Nor has 
‘Origen, in any of his works, apparently quoted a different text from that 
which seems to have been predominant at Alexandria. . If all this be 
allowed, as I think it must be by those who are conversant with this 
subject, then it would seem to follow, that from the time of Constantine 
and Eusebius, the Mss. at Constantinople must have been of the Ori- 
genian, i.e. Alexandrian cast; and so, after all, the Byzantine Mss. are 
to be ultimately referred to those which Origen, and after him Eusebius, 
employed. 

The passage in Jerome (ad Matth. 24: 36), on which Hug mainly 
relies to prove a distinct recension by Origen, is hardly capable of prov- 
ingso much. Jerome says, that ‘‘in some Latin Codices, ncgue filius is 
here added to the text; but,’ he adds, ‘this is not contained in Grae- 
cis, et maxime Adamantii et Pierii exemplaribus. Schott, De Wette, 
and others, suppose it to be sufficient here to understand the ez- 
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emplars of Adamantius (i.e. Origen) and Pierius, as meaning those Mss; 
which these distinguished individuals sanctioned and employed, and to 
which they gave currency. And indeed, if the whole be compared with 
what Origen says (on Matthew in Vol. III. p. 671, ed. de la Rue), this 
would seem to be altogether a probable interpretation of his words. Ori- 
gen takes occasion to speak of his critical edition of the Septuagint, and 
his emendation of it by means of asterisks and obelisks, and then he 
says, (the Latin translation of him only is here preserved): ‘In exem- 
plaribus autem Novi Testamenti, hoc ipsum me posse facere sine peri- 
culo non putavi.” If then his judgment was, as it here seems to be, 
that he could not without danger undertake to correct the Mss. of the 
New Testament; and if, as even Hug concedes, he did not undertake 
to do this until extreme old age and as his last work ; is it probable that 
he would, at such a time, and against his own mature judgment, ex- 
ecute a work which is least of all adapted to the employment of a su- 
perannuated man? On the whole the probability cannot be well made 
out. 


The threefold recensions made by Griesbach are well known, viz. the 
Alexandrine or Oriental, the Occidental, and the Byzantine. Hints in 
Bengel’s Introductio ad Crisin N. Test. and in Semler’s Vorbereitung- 
en zur Hermeneutik, seem to have first led him to this. The text 
of the occidental recension; as he supposes, may be found in the most 
ancient Latin versions, in Tertullian, Cyprian, Irenaeus, Ambrose, 
Augustine, etc.; also in the Mss. of the Gospels, D. 1, 13, 69, 118, 
124, 131, 157; in the Mss. of the Epistles, D. E. F.G. Its character 
is exegetical; it contains glosses and periphrases, and hebraizes ina 
high degree. 

The Alexandrine recension, he thinks, is found in Clemens Alex., 
Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyrill Alex., Isidorus Pelus., and oth- 
ers; in the Memphitico-Coptic, Philoxeno-Syrian, Ethiopic, and Arme- 
nian versions; and also in the Mss. of the Gospels, B. C. L. 33, 102, 
106; and in those of the Epistles, A. B. C. 17, 46,47. Its character- 
istics are, higher grammatical. purity and correctness of diction. 

The Byzantine or Constantinopolitan recension is found, as he avers, 
in the Greek fathers of Asia Minor and the neighboring provinces, from 
the fourth to the sixth century; in the Gothic and Slavic versions ; in 
the Mss. of the Gospels, A. E. F.G. H. S.; and as to the Epistles, in 
the Mss. of Moscow. 

To the Peschito, Chrysostom, and Mss. P. Q. T., he attributes a 
mized text; and ina considerable degree to more than twenty Mss. 
more. 

This formal and definite division was attacked with great vehemence 
by Matthaei, and substantially doubted and impugned by Eichhorn, 
‘and others. It has occasioned great debate among critics ; especially 
so, as Griesbach estimates the value of a reading very much by the 
classes of recensions which support it, rather than by the number of 
witnesses. 

Besides these opponents on the continent of Europe, Griesbach has 
had some powerful ones in England. Dr. Laurence (now archbishop of 
Cashel), attacked it with great vehemence and acuteness in his Remarks 
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on the Classification of Mss. adopted by Griesbach, Oxf. 1814. In 
1815, the Rev, F. Nolan published his Inguiry into the Integrity of 
the Greek Vulgate or Received Text of the New Testament; in which 
he has laboured to overthrow several of Griesbach’s positions, and not 
without success. He, however, comes out at last, with an Egyptian, a 
Palestine, and a Byzantine family or recension of Codices ; which seem 
to differ in nothing very material, except as to some supposed metes and 
bounds, from the three recensions of Griesbach. Schott in his Isagoge 
declares also, that the effort of Griesbach to establish his classification, 
isa failure ;;and so Scholz, in his Curae Criticae, and in his Proleg. 
ad edit. Nov. Testamenti. 


The division of Scholz himself, in the work last named, is into the 
Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan recension. ‘TI'o the former he as- 
signs the copies in Egypt and in the West; also the Coptic, Latin, and 
Ethiopic versions, and the ecclesiastical writers of those regions. To 
the latter he assigns the copies of Palestine, Asia Minor, Syria, orien- 
tal Greece, specially Constantinople, the Philoxenian, Gothic, Georgi- 
an, and Slavic versions, and the ecclesiastical writers of those regions. 
To the latter he gives an almost unbounded preference. 

But in amalgamating the Alexandrine and Western Mss. together, he 
has done nota little violence to both. Moreover, taking the fact as 
true, which Eusebius has related in respect to his making out fifty 
copies of the New Testament for the churches at Constantinople, in the 
time of Constantine; and the fact also that Eusebius is known, by the 
quotations in his works, to have given a preference to the Alexandrine 
copies ; how can the superiority or even the discrepancy of the Con- 
stantinopolitan class of Mss. in respect to the Alexandrine, be so definite- 
ly made out? 


Eichhorn, in his Introduction to the New Testament, divides Mss, 
into Astatic, African, and Mixed. He has treated the subject with a 
degree of skill and moderation, which it would have been well if many 
other writers could have imitated. 

The result of all is, as the reader may now well see, that no terra 
firma is yet won. So judges De Wette, who is no ordinary judge; so 
in substance Schott also, in his Isagoge. Of course the estimation of 
the value of readings, which proceeds from classification merely or 
principally, is not to be confided in; and consequently not a few of the 
decisions of Griesbach, who has gone far in criticisms of this kind, may 
be justly subjected to revisal, and some of them, doubtless, to reversal. 

With such facts before him, the critical reader of the New Testament 
should look well to it how he trusts himself implicitly to the guidance of 
any one of the so-called critical editions. Much land yet remains to be 
possessed. ‘The labour of collation is, as yet, very imperfectly perform- 
ed ; and that of quotations by the fathers from the Bible, as yet very im- 
perfectly estimated or examined. The remarks of Hug, certainly a 
good practical scholar, as exhibited above, are a voucher for the correct- 
ness of this affirmation. 
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Nore 7. Materials of Mss., modes of writing, stichometry, punctua- 
tion, editions, etc. (p. 148 seq.) 


Few, if any, of the various Introductions to the New Testament will 
be found so instructive, well-grounded, and satisfactory as Hug is upon 
these several points. Thereader who wishes for more upon them can 
easily consult Marsh’s Michaelis, Eichhorn, Schott, Haenlein, Bertholdt, 
De Wette, Horne, etc. Particularly interesting, in Hug, is the account 
of stichometry, and the consequent gradual rise of the modern punc- 
tuation. 

The account of the principal Mss. and editions of the New Testa- 
ment (pp. 156—199) will be found as ample as is necessary for a stu- 
dent in general; and great pains have been taken by the author in re- 
spect to accuracy. This partof the book, after a general perusal, does 
not need to be studied, like some other parts, but to be reserved for 
special consultation, when the nature or importance of some prominent 
Ms. or critical edition of the New Testament becomes a question of 
special interest. 

Hug has brought down his account of critical editions no lower than 
the second edition of Griesbach, Vol. I. 1796, Vol II. 1806. Of this 
celebrated edition, Vol. I. has been reprinted with valuable additions and 
corrections, and with great care, by Prof. David Schulz, Berlin, 1827. 

Dr. C. Knapp, of Halle, printed a critical text of the New Testa- 
ment in 1797, in which he mainly followed the maxims of criticism laid 
down by Griesbach, and in general exhibited the same text as that pub- 
lished by Griesbach. Yet there are departures from it, in some impor- 
tant readings; and the editor every where has bestowed great pains on 
the examination of readings, on the punctuation of the text, on the ac- 
centuation, on the mode of dividing or paragraphing the text, and in 
the selection of important various readings for exhibition to the reader. 
This work has had a wide circulation in Germany, the fourth large 
edition being printed in 1830. 

A rival work to this, furnished with a Latin translation, at first 
mostly a copy of Griesbach’s text, but afterwards departing (in the third 
edition) in many places from it, was published by Schott, Professor of 
Theology at Jena, in 1805; again, in 1811; and athird time, in 1825. 

A small stereotype edition was published in 1820 at Leipsic, edited 
by that masterly New Testament critic, the late J. A. H. Tittmann of 
the University at Leipsic. His judgment as to the text, is always wor- 
thy of consultation and deference. es 

In 1824, the late Prof. Vater of Halle published an edition of the 
Greek Testament, in which the text of Griesbach and Knapp is revised, 
various readings are given, with critical and exegetical annotations, and 
indexes of various kinds; in many respects a useful edition to young stu- 
dents, as there is very considerable critical and exegetical matter exhib- 
ited in it. hs. 

In 1821, Gratz (of the Roman Catholic Church), at Tubingen, pub- 
lished a new edition comprising the Complutensian Greek text, the Vul- 
gate text of 1592, with readings from the third edition of Robert Ste- 
phens, and from the editions of Griesbach and Matthaei. 
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Very recently a new critical edition of the Greek text has been pub- 
lished at Berlin, 1881, by C. Lachmann. The object and plan of this 
are described by the editor, in the Theol. Studien und Critiken, 1830, 
pp. 817—845. It isin 12mo, without preface, stereotyped, with a fair 
impression and on good paper, and has been highly commended in some 
of the leading reviews of Germany. From the notice which the most 
recent interpreters of the New Testament in that country take of it, it 
would seem to be highly estimated and in great demand. . 

To a Syllabus of the various readings of the Textus Receptus where 
these differ from his own text, which the author suffixes at the close 
of the volume, he has prefixed a few editorial remarks, from which it 
would seem that his judgment about the value of readings differs in no 
small degree from that of Griesbach and his followers. “‘ The editor,” 
says he, ‘‘ has no where followed his own judgment, but the usage of the 
oriental churches. So often as he has found this not to be uniform (can- 
stantem, consistent), he has, as far as possible, guided himself by the 
agreement of the Italian and African churches. Where he has found 

‘discrepancies between the sources which have become widely diffused, 

he has indicated this, partly by including the words in a parenthesis, 
partly by noting them in the margin.” ‘The diversities of the Recep- 
tus from his own text, are, as has been intimated above, noted at the 
end of the volume. 

The reasons for such a course in forming his text, the editor has giv- 
en at length in the Periodical mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 
It would seem, therefore, by the present demonstrations of public opin- 
ion as to the criticism of the New Testament text, that it is inclining, 
after all, toward the direction which Matthaei long ago endeavored to 
give it, and for which Scholz, in his new critical edition of the New 
Testament, strenuously contends, viz. toward a reception of the orien- 
tal Mss. as being of the highest and best authority. 

The edition of Scholz, just mentioned, is yet unfinished, The first 
volume, in 4to, was published in 1830, and contains only the four Gos- 
pels with copious Prolegomena. In these the editor endeavors to estab- 
lish the credit of the Constantinopolitan recension as greatly superior 
to the Egyptian and Occidental ; which last two classes he amalgamates 
into one, under the name of Alezandrine. This work seems to have 
found but little favour in Germany, although the learning and diligence 
of the author are commended very liberally by such writers as De 
Wette and Schott. In England more interest has been taken in it ; and 
efforts have been there made, in order to enable the editor to go forward 
with his second volume; which, it seems, has been likely to fail for 
want of patronage. Solidity, acuteness, and stability of mind and 
judgment, seem not to be leading and prominent characteristics of this 
critical editor. 

Lachmann, on the other hand, has been encouraged by the success 
of his small critical edition of the New Testament, to engage in the ar- 
duous labour of a new and large critical edition, with full apparatus. 

The reader who is unaccustomed to the studies of lower criticism, 
i.e. that which occupies itself with the establishment of a pure text, 
can hardly conceive of the difficulties that press upon this subject, and 
the labour necessary tosurmount them. To no part of sacred litera- 
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ture have we more occasion to apply the striking declaration of Aulus 
Gellius, that truth is the daughter of time, than to that of criticism in 
respect to the text of the New Testament. After a century of strenu- 
ous efforts by minds of the first order, we are still in an‘oscillating po- 
sition, as to many things relative to this subject, and as to not a few 
readings of the New Testament. Yet we should call to mind, and 
gratefully remember too, that these in general are not points which are 
essential either to Christian doctrine or practice. A pure text is indeed 
a desideratum of an important nature; but there may be several con- 
junctions, prepositions, or other words, less or more than in the present 
text, or even different from it, without much affecting our duty or our 
happiness. ‘There is a time, in a course of sacred study, when almost 
every student feels a desire to plunge somewhat deeply into lower criti- 
cism, or the investigation of the state of the text; but by ,and by he 
comes to learn, that most of this belongs rather to the manner than the 
matter of the text; and he is then apt to become too indifferent about 
it. ‘The subject is surely one of deep interest. Every candid man will 
commend all well-directed Jabours in respect to it; but the experi- 
enced critic will soon learn not to be totus in iélis, nor to feel that it is 
more important to decide whether a dé or a yay should stand or fall, than 
to inquire what rule of faith or practice the text contains. 


5 


Nore 8 Versions of the New Testament. (p. 199 seq.) 


The principal interest which these can possess, as to matters of crit- 
icism and interpretation, arises from two sources; viz. (1) They may 
have preserved the readings extant in the Greek Mss. from which they 
were made; some of which, of course, must have been very ancient, 
inasmuch as some of the versions are very early. (2) Someof the ver- 
sions may afford exegetical help, in respect to passages which are ob- 
scure and difficult. 

It is easy to illustrate and confirm these two propositions, in a few 
words. We will suppose that the Peshito or old Syriac version was 
made, (as seems most likely), in the latter half of the second century, 
or near the commencement of the third. Tle person who made it 
must have been skilled in the Greek of that day, and therefore in the 
Greek which is substantially the basis of the New Testament diction, 
and which was then spoken in Palestine and Western Asia in general. 
This being then a living language, idioms that are now obscure and 
difficult to us, may bave been quite intelligible and easy to him. These 
he might often express in the Syriac, soas to make them very intelligible 
to a reader of the present day, who well understands this language. 
The text, moreover, which lay before him, he would generally, if he 
well understood it, express so as to shew us what the original diction 
probably then was. In such a case we should have, as we in fact do 
have in the Peshito, a witness for the ancient text, and a help to the 
sense, in one and the same version. 


Of all the monuments of antiquity now extant, or at least of all yet 
87 
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discovered, I regard the version of the Peshito as the most important im 
respect to the establishment or verification of the true Greek text. It 
precedes in age, by several centuries, any Greek Ms. that we now have ; 
it was confessedly made with great skill and ability ; the HZebrew coiour- 
ing of the New Testament rendered it easy, for the most part, to be trans- 
Jated intothe Syriac, which is an idiom so kindred ; it has been exempt 
from all the criticisms and tamperings of the Alexandrine or any other 
western school of criticism; and from the recensions of Hesychius, 
Lucian, or Origen (if he made one); it has come down to us from the 
primitive ages in a channel entirely different from that in which the 
common Greek text has descended; it appears, from the comparison of 
Mss. so far as this has gone, to have suffered less than is common from 
the variations made by scribes; and it is therefore a witness above alk 
exception, as to its general testimony, for the fidelity and aceuracy with 
which the Greek text has in the main been preserved. No monument 
of antiquity possesses, therefore, more to excite critical interest, or even 
exegetical, than this. The student who is familiar with it, cannot well 
entertain a doubt of the early canonicity of the New ‘Testament books 
in general, and of the importance which the Christian churches in the 
primitive ages attached to them. 

The 2d Pet., the 2d and 3d of John, Jude, and the Apocalypse, are 
wanting in the original’ Peshito, and have been supplied, in modern edi- 
tions of it, from another version. This circumstance serves to shew, 
that the version in question was made so early, that the New Testament 
Canon, as a whole, was not yet completed. 

After all, however, too much stress should not be laid by the critic or 
interpreter on this or any other version; because in all versions the 
translator occasionally finding himself embarrassed for want of proper 
or adequate diction, and unable to give a literal version because of the 
nature of the idiom into which he is translating, will (not to say must) of 
course indulge more or Jess in paraphrastical expressions, which some 
times fail to convey the exact impression designed to be made by the 
original, and of course must fail in giving us the means of discovering 
its exact diction. On this subject, a Programm of Winer, entitled de 
Versionibus N. Test. usu critico caute instituendo (Erlang. 1823), de- 
serves to be carefully studied. Worthy to be read, also, on the subject 
of the Syriac version, is Weber, de usu Vers. Syr. hermencutico, Lips. 
1778, 8vo. Also Glocester Ridley, de Syr. Vers. Endole et Usu, Oxon. 
1761; reprinted inWetstenii Libellus ad Crisin, etc., Nov. Test., Halle, 
1766. Of the general nature and use of all the Syriac versions, the 
reader will find an account in Storr, Observatt. super N. Test. Versi- 
onibus Syr., 1772; also in Adleri, Versiones Syriacae, 1791, and in alk 
the Introductions to the New Testament. 

While I have a full conviction of the high importance of this most 
excellent of all the ancient versions, and feel that the study of it gives a 
degree of conviction to an inquirer’s mind, who is seeking for evidence 
of the genuineness and antiquity of our present New Testament text, 
which nothing else perhaps can give, I should still think it hazardous to 
undertake the critical emendation of the text in general, from this or any 
other version. ‘Take the facts, for example, exhibited by Winer, viz., 

The Peshito always puts 7ua@v (our) after the word Lord; instead of 
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GUTUS, avTOv, the proper name to which it refers is generally repeated ; 
the particles e¢7a@ rare, (ov, superfluous participles such as A¢ywv, ano- 
xovels, etc., are usually omitted ;_ 7é3 is often arbitrarily put in or left 
out; and >, 6u0/ws, etc., often omitted” With such facts in view, how 
could we conform the Greek text throughout to this version, without 
abusing the rights of criticism. 

The student may be entirely satisfied of the well founded nature of 
these cautions, by taking any of our best English translations of classic 
authors and comparing them with the original; e. g. that of Spelman 
compared with the Greek of Xenophon. While he has happily transfer- 
red to the English the spirit of the original, yet if acritic some centuries — 
hence should undertake to decide, as to minute things, what the text of 
Xenophon was a half century ago, by this English version, he would 
surely find it to be a difficult task, or rather he would find it altogether 
impossible. And so with the Peshito, or any other ancient version. The 
general evidence derived from the text is most satisfactory and conclu- 
sive. But the minute and unimportant parts of diction have not always 
been preserved, because they have not always been regarded. A witness 
to the actual presence of a person in a particular place and at a par- 
ticular time, may be altogether a true and credible witness, although 
he may not remember how many, or what, were some small appendages 
on that person’s dress, or whether he fastened his shoes with buckles or 
a silken thong. 

To conclude ; the reader will find Hug’s account of the Peshito to 
be, on the whole, the most critical and satisfactory of any which are 
contained iu the Introductions to the New Testament, or indeed else- 
where. The recent Codices of the Peshito, brought by Dr. Buchanan 
from Hindostan to England, and compared by Prof. Lee for his admi- 
rable and beautiful edtion of the Syriac New Testament, 1816, under 
the auspices of the Bible Society in England, will answer a very impor- 
tant purpose in the establishment of the text of this deeply interesting 
relic of antiquity. Whether the promised Collationes of these oriental 
Mss. have yet been given to the public, is tome unknown. The execu- 
tion of such a work is important to criticism. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that it should not fail. 


In regard to the second Syriac version, i. e. the Philoxenian as it is 
named, from Philoxenus or Xenaias bishop of Hierapolis, who caused it 
to be made by Polycarp, one of his ywvenioxonoe, it has for its basis 
the old Peshito, but is often discrepant from it, inasmuch as it is a liter- 
al, and one may say slavish, imitation of the Greek original ; so much 
so, as often to violate the proprieties of the Syriac idiom. Still, this 
very circumstance renders it important as a witness to the state of the 
Greek textin the year 508, when it was composed. ] 

No where will the reader find an account of the various ancient ver- 
sions, more to his satisfaction in general, and to his instruction, than in 
the present work of Hug. This is a kind of literature in which he 
seems to take much pleasure, and which he has prosecuted to very good 
purpose. In particular, the important version called the Vulgate, is 
here described with a minuteness and an accuracy, which entitle the 
author to the thanks of every student of sacred literature. He may 
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here learn how much dependence is to be placed on a version, which, 
notwithstanding the ingenious suggestions of Hug (p. 279) respecting 
the meaning of the Council of Trent (in Sess IV. Decret. 2), and the 
liberal exegesis which he would fain give to their decree, and indeed 
must give in order to defend his own critical views, is after all made the 
editio authentica of the Roman catholic church, and thus placed above 
the original Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. With the decree in ques- 
tion before him, how could any Romanist, in a dispute of a theological 
nature, appeal ultimately to any thing but this authenticated arbiter, viz. 
the Vulgate, as determining what the original Scriptures must mean ? 
Hug, indeed, fully sees the weakness and folly of a claim to decide 
this point, by any council; but his relation to the Romish church, 
does not permit him to speak of it in a direct manner. He has, how- 
ever, striven to do away all the real force of the decree in question, by 
his interpretation at the bottom of p. 279. He avers, that the decree 
of the Council is ‘‘ no prescription of doctrine,” and that “it has refer- 
ence to the circumstances of the times in which it was issued.” So 
much to be sure, is true, that it is not literally in itself a rule of doc- 
trine; but it prescribes the ultimate authentic appeal, in all cases of 
doctrinal controversy ; and so far are the Romish church from confining 
the authority of the Vulgate to “the times” in which it was authorita- 
tively adopted as the only standard, that down to the present hour it is 
read and circulated as their only authentic Bible. Versions in order to 
be popular, must be conformed to it. 

By mistake Thomas of Farkel, p. 218 and elsewhere, is called Thom- 
as of Charkel; which mode of spelling the name rightly represents the 
sound of it in Hug’s German text, (ch being a strong guttural, alinost 
like hh), but gives a mistaken notion of the true name to the English read- 
er. The Thomas in question was of ‘H/vaxieca (Lat. Heraclea, or more 
usually Harclea), a town in Syria, not far from Bambyce or Hierapolis 
(as the Greeks named it),’or Mabug (asthe Syrians called it); Cellarius 
Orb. Ant. IT. p. 360. Hterapolis seems to have been given as a name 
to Mabug, by the Greeks, because this city was the metropolis of the 


worship of Astarte or Ashtoreth or Derceto, the fabled goddess of the 
heathen Syrians. 


Nore 9. Principles of Criticism. (p. 304.) 

The assumption by Hug, in this section and the sequel, that all is 
now settled as to the great leading principles of lower criticism, i. e. 
that criticism which is employed in the correction of the text, is sorme- 
what surprising, considering the present state of the matter, and indeed 
its state ever since Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and others, have been 
labouring upon it. We have seen above how little union there has been | 
and is, in respect to the classification of Mss. ; and yet, on this assumed 
classification, and (as it appears by p. 302) on the basis of his own clas- 
sification, the worthy author takes it for granted that all difficult ques- 
tions are at an end. . The ground taken by Lachmann, most recently, 
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and which seems to have the general voice of Germany in its favour, is 
certainly a very different one from that which Hug has endeavoured to 
establish. But after what has been said in Note 6, more need not be 
here said. It is enough merely to repeat in this place, that but little 
terra firma has yet been won, in this department of investigation. The 
actual internal state of a Ms.; the evidences which itself proffers from 
Its own condition, of correctness and of pains-taking by the copyist; 
would go much farther, [ think, in the mind of an unbiassed person, in 
determining its weight and value, than the circumstance of the country 
to which it belonged, or (I had almost said) of the age to which it be- 
longed. Could not, for example, a copyist at Constantinople, have be- 
fore him an Alexandrine or an Italian Codex for his exemplar? And so, 
mutatis mutandis, of Alexandria, Rome, and other cities and countriés 
respectively. Could not a copyist of the tenth century, moreover, have 
before him a Codex of the fifth century ? Would he not, of course, aim 
at obtaining the oldest and best that he could procure? Surely he 
would, unless he could obtain such copies of more recent date, as he 
might be sure were conformed to the oldest and most accurate. How 
then can we judge of the worth of Mss. merely by their age? An ex- 
act copy in the tenth century of a Codex belonging to the fifth, is to alk 
intents and purposes the same thing as the ancient Codex itself; so 
that the sources of the later copies, seems to be the most important ques- 
tion in respect to them. As to the country, after all that has been said 
concerning this particular, it weighs but little with me. ‘The present 
tone of criticism seems to demand, that the Oriental or Constantinopol- 
itan class of Mss. should have the preference. Yet how much depend- 
ence can we place upon the ability of men to find out what this class Is, 
so far as it is distinct from other classes, when we are assured by Euse- 
bius himself, that fifty copies of the New Testament were required of 
him by Constantine, for the use of the churches in his capital? Euse- 
bius, it is well known, was a most devoted friend to the fame and merits 
of Origen ; and his works, like those of Origen, contain quotations from 
Scripture, which are set down to the account of the Alexandrine class 
of Mss. Supposing now that these fifty copies were made out and sent 
to Constantinople, as doubtless they were, then would not the Mss. of 
Constantinople and the neighbouring region afterwards exhibit the Alez- 
andrine text? Circumstances like these, surely cast a shade over the 
whole business of making accurate practical distinctions, at the present 
day, in the classification of manuscripts. 

As to the rules or principles of criticism laid down in 4 147 seq. 
(p. 803 seq.), they are perhaps no where else better expressed, or more 
guardedly formed. Yet there are not a few of them, even as here ex- 
hibited, which are to be taken cum grano salis. E. g. “That reading of 
one recension is to be preferred, which agrees /cast with another recen- 
sion.” The reason given for this is, that in later times one recension 
was frequently interpolated from another. The fact is in itself probably 
true; but in ascertaining whether a Ms. belongs to a particular recen- 
sion, (which is the object of the rule just cited), would it not be an 
a priori assumption, that any particular expression is to be preferred to 
another one, from the very circumstance that it disagrees with a certain 
recension? How can it be assumed, in any particular case. that a Ms. 
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is Alexandrine, because it disagrees with the xovvy &xdoovs, or rather, 
because it disagrees with the so-called Byzantine class? Or why.should 
this disagreement be a ground of preference as to a particular reading, 
unless we could determine a priori when and where the Mss. should 
disagree, in order to be classed with a different recension? Assuming 
the fact, that we could make out that Ms. A. belongs to the Alexandrine 
class, and Ms. D. to the occidental class, and that these two classes are 
different in more or less respects ; still, how, in any particular passage, 
there should be a presumption a priori in favour of their disagreement— 
it would be difficult to shew. Analogy will not guide us here. The 
number of cases in which A. and D. agree, immeasurably exceed those in 
which they differ. The presumption, therefore, lies fairly on the side of 
agreement. If then we conclude in favour of a reading in D. which dis- 
agrees with one in A., merely because the Mss. belong to different classes, 
we proceed on grounds of argument like the following, viz. A. and B. 
sometimes differ: ergo the presumption is always in favour of a reading 
which represents them as differing. Would this be sound logic? Sup- 
pose I should argue on the other side thus: A. and B. accord in immeas- 
urably the greater number of cases; ergo when they seem to differ, the 
presumption is against the reading by which they are made to differ. 
This logic, which would indeed be unsound enough, seems to be at Jeast 
as well founded as the other. The truth plainly is, that where Mss. of 
primary value disagree, the only possible ground of estimating a correct 
reading in either, is analogy of the wrifer’s style, the nature of the Greek 
idiom and of the particular case to which the passage relates, and the 
external testimony from ancient quotations. But to say that any read- 
ing in one so-called recension, is to.be preferred “‘ because it differs most 
from the reading of another recension,” would seem to be laying down 
a singular and embarrassing, if not dangerous principle of criticism. 
Again, Hug (p. 304) says: “‘ That reading of a particular recension 
is the genuine one, which accords best with the laws of the Greek Jan- 
guage, or is most elegant.” He doubtless means by ihis, that particu- 
larly Hesychius in his recension, and in a greater or less degree Lucian 
also in his, helped to remove not a few of the original Hebraisms of the 
New Testament, and to bring it nearer to the standard of classic Greek. 
Such readings, then, in these respective recensions, as stand on the side 
of the classical Greek, are to be regarded as the more probable ones, so 
far as the character of the particular recension is concerned. This is 
all well enough, perhaps; but what shall we do with the sequel? In 
the very next sentence Hug tells us, that “the recensions took their rise 
from the xo4v7) €x0o00cg of their country, so that when there are various 
readings, that is the most probable which agrees most with the H0L07; 
éxduory.” Yet this xocvy is characterized by Hug himself, as contain- 
ing much more Hebraism than the recension-copies ; nay, one of the 
very marks of a recension-codex is, that it mitigates the Hebraisms. I 
do not, however, well see how these two things can stand together. 
That reading in a recension is most probable, which agrees most with 
the xoevy Exdoore ;’ and yet this ¢xdoocg is confessedly full of Hebraism. 
Whatnext? ‘That reading is genuine in a recension, which accords 
best with the classic Greek.’ I wot not how these propositions can be 
well combined. 
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On the next page (305) we are told again, that “if the Mss. of the 
*0cvy €x000vg agree in a harsh and rude expression, their agreement on 
it is of more weight than the agreement of the recensions in one more 
strictly elegant and grammatical.” This of course is taking it for 
granted, that the New Testament writers are prone to harsh and rude 
expressions, and that the presumption of course is always in favour of 
them. This would be going quite far enough in presumption, to say the 
feast. Such a principle or rule is plainly expressed in a manner too- 
absolute or unqualified. If the so called rudeness or harshness were 
mere Hebraism, I should be inclined to apply the rule; if it were noi, 
I should consider it as by no means binding upon my judgment. 

Once more; Hug says, that “‘it is a universally admitted principle, 
that we should incline to that reading which is encompassed by exeget- 
ical difficulties.’ It is well that he afterwards qualifies this, by admit- 
ting that there must be sufficient testimony in the Mss. to shew that the 
difficult reading did not originate from a mere blunder of the scribes. 
Otherwise the rule would lead us to monstrosity in criticism. E.g. in 
Is. 9: 2, “ Thou hast increased the nation [i.e. the Jewish people] ; 
mrws maa Nb, lit. chow hast nov increased their joy ;” and yet, in 
the very next clause it is said, “ They rejoice before thee with a joy like 
that of harvest-time, as they rejoice who divide the spoil,” i.e. with 
great or unusual joy. Now the middle clause here, as literally rendered, 
directly contradicts the latter clauses, and likewise the tenor of the whole 
passage. There can be no doubt, therefore, as there is none among most 
critics of the present day, that Nd, in the present Heb. text, has been 
carelessly written for 15, both of them being read with the same sound, 
io. But if 4> be the correct reading, then the sense of the second clause 
‘is, ‘“ Thou hast increased its [the nation’s] joy ;” which accords en- 
tirely with the context and design of the whole passage. 

Here, then, if we prefer > (not) because it is the more difficult read- 
ing, we make either nonsense or incongruity inthetext. And this is a 
case, too, which Hug’s exception does not touch ; for here the Heb. Mss. 
are altogether predominant in favour of X>. How can we bind our- 
selves, now, in such bonds as these? The nature of the case, and the 
congruity of any reading with the evident design of the writer and scope 
of the passage, will plainly weigh more with the mind of a discerning 
reader, than all the accidental and external circumstances or witnesses. 
Yet this privilege of judging must be exercised with real and with much 
caution ; and the design of the writer must be so plain, that there is 
hardly room for any doubt among honest and intelligent minds. 


What Hug says in § 150, might be qualified by many remarks. ‘The 
recensions,” he says, ‘‘ maintain a far higher authority than the existing 
Mss. of the xoev7 éxdooes.” Why should they? One object of recen- 
sions, as expressly stated by Hug, was to get rid of Hebraisms and un- 
grammatical and harsh expressions, etc. Why should this make them 
more authoritative? Plainly it would make them less so. Hug, how- 
ever, puts their authority of course on another ground. He says, that 
the authors of the recensions undoubtedly collated several Mss. of the 
zowvy. The recensions, then, are grounded on the Hoy; Ex00616, and 
this gives them weight. Why then have not the xovval exdooess, which 
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have been copied and come down to us in this way, as much authority 
as the text gathered from them and which has descended in the same 
manner? Who can vouch for the critical acumen and fair dealing in 
all cases, of the authors and copyists of the recensions? 

Many other remarks of a similar character might be made upon Hug’s 
rules of criticism; which surely need to be qualified, and are to be re- 
ceived with much caution. ‘That caution is, I am pleased to say it, 
suggested by Hug himself, on p..397,§ 151. He admits that we must 
be guided principally by a minute study of each particular writer, in 
all his particular characteristic developments of sentiment, diction, use 
of particles, grammatical construction, etc., when we come to describe 
what most probably belongs, or does not belong, to the text of any par- 
ticular passage. He admits that critical fecling or sensibility also may 
be something in this matter. And to these two sources or means of 
criticism, I should trust more in the determination of a reading, in re- 
spect to which the Codices differ, than to the weight of all the Codices 
in favour ef this or that mode of reading, so far as these are simply con- 
sidered merely as Codices. 

All those rules of Hug, which have for their basis a practicable and 
actual classification of Mss., and which assign peculiar weight to some 
in consequence of belonging to a particular class, I must regard as little 
better than a _petitio principii, in the whole matter of New Testament 
criticism. Lis sub judice; and while it is so,and is confessedly and 
plainly so in the judgmentof so many impartial and enlightened critics, 
why should we speak, and argue, and lay down rules, as if it were not 
$0? 


Nore 10. Explanations inserted by the Evangelists in the tert, for the 
sake of rendering it intelligible to their readers. (p. 321). 


The characteristics which Hug here gives of the various Gospels 
generally speaking, may perhaps be true. But when he states that ‘ it 
is not the custom of Matthew to insert any thing by way of explana- 
uion, where Hebrew readers did not need it,’ he is surely in an error, if 
the passage in Matth. 1: 23 be genuine, viz. *"Euuavouna’ 6 gore usteo- 
wnvevousvov, usd ajo o Fsog. Did the Hebrews of Palestine, then 
need to have /ugavound translated in order to understand it ? { 

Those who maintain that the original Gospel of Matthew was written 
in Hebrew, and that the present is a mere ¢ranslation of it, would 
doubtless reply, that this clause has been added by the translater. But 
Hug, who does not accede to this view of the original language of 
Matthew’s Gospel, has offered no solution of the difficulty which seems 
to be thrown in the way of his hypothesis by such a clause; about 
which, I may add, thete is no variety in Mss. or fathers, which deserves 
any regard. 

, But this is not all. Matthew repeats the words of Jesus on the cross : 
AM! qi! Lapa oaBayPovi, and then adds the translation into Greek 
Le. rove sore’ Oeé pou! Hee mov! ivatipe éyrarehenes; Wasit pos- 
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sible that a Jew needed to be told what the Hebrew words in question 
meant? Surely not. If Matthew originally wrote in Hebrew, it would 
seem of course to follow, that these explanations must have been insert- 
ed by his translator. If he wrote in Greek, then it is his custom some- 
times to insert explanations which a Hebrew reader did not need. And 
this would be a different position from that assumed by Hug. Compare 
also, Matt. 27:8; why did not the writer say here, /xeAdojc, as in 
Acts 1: 197? 

In Matt. 27: 15, the writer states, that “the governor was wont to 
release unto the people a prisoner, whom they would.” Did a Jew need 
to be told this?) Again; in Matt. 27: 33 the writer says, “ they came to 
a place called Golgotha, that is to say, A place of ascull.’ Dida Jew 
need to have this translated? Once more; in Matt. 28: 15 it is said: 

This saying is commonly reported among the Jews, until this day.” 
Did a native of Judea need to be told this? 

The peculiar characteristics, then, which Hug has so positively at- 
tributed here to Matthew, are more than doubtful. No other Gospel, 
except perhaps John’s, resorts oftener to explanations. Is it not better 
to read and observe for ourselves, than to take the declarations of oth- 
ers upon credit, about matters like these ? 


Nore 11. References to the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies in 
the Gospels. (p. 312, § 3.) 


The reader may judge for himself how much reality there is in this 
statement, from the following comparison ; in which I have selected on- 
ly those passages where the writer has expressly referred us to the Old 
Testament Scriptures, by a iva mAnowdy or a Omg mAngwdn, etc. 

Matthew, 1: 22. 2: 15. 2:17. 2:23. 4:14. 8:17. 12: 17. 18: 35, 
21: 4. 26: 56. 27: 9. 27:35; in all, ¢welve instances. 

Mark, 14: 49. 15: 28; only two cases. 

Luke, 4: 21. 21: 22. 24: 44; in all, three cases. 

This shews, indeed, a great difference in the habitudes of the differ- 
ent writers, as to expressly referring to the Old Testament Scriptures, 
It would seem to argue, at least, that Matthew had specially to do with 
those who drew their views of the Messiah from ancient scriptural in- 
terpretations. 


Nore 12, Summaries made by Matthew in his Gospel. (p. 313 § 4.) 


I do not deny that what Hug has here stated is specious; nor even 
that in most cases it seems to be substantially correct. ‘Take for exam- 
ple the collection of parables, in chap. x11, XIV. XVIII. XX. XXI. XXII. 
xxv. Yet even here, these are uttered on so many different occasions, 
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that we are led to hesitate respecting the full application of the princi- 
ple laid down by Hug. But when he applies this same rule of compar- 
ison to the Sermon on the Mount, and says that ‘ it is now admitted that 
this discourse is fragmentary,’ he says what is indeed true as to some 
critics ; for there are some who agree with him in respect to this point. 
Others, however, there are, who think quite differently in respect to the 
Sermon on the Mount. The reader will find an ample and able dis- 
cussion of this matter, in Tholuck’s Commentary on this Sermon, 
which has been recently published, 4 2. His judgment is the reverse 
of Hug’s; and such, I apprehend, will henceforth be the judgment of 
almost every unprejudiced and critical reader. The only arguments 
which seem to have any weight, are, that Luke’s account of the Sermon 
on the Mount is so much more brief than that of Matthew; and that 
there are various declarations in the Sermon exhibited by Matthew, 
which are scattered here and there over the Gospel of Luke. Tholuck 
has done full justice to these points; and he has shewn how little force 
such arguments can have in the determination of the question, Whether 
the Sermon on the Mount is one whole, or only made up of fragments ? 
The substance of his argument is, that proverbial declarations, common 
maxims, etc., contained in Matthew’s account of the Sermon on the 
Mount, were and must have been not unfrequently repeated on other 
occasions. 

That strict chronological order was not intended to be followed by 
this writer, is affirmed by Hug; and, asI fully believe, with good reason. 
Well does he compare the manner of Matthew’s Gospel, with the Mem- 
orabilia of Socrates by Xenophon. There is, in many respects, a strik- 
ing resemblance. 


Nore 13. Time when the Gospel of Matthew was written. (p. 313. § 5.) 


Of all the circumstances which Hug mentions as indicating the late 
period at which the Gospel of Matthew was written, (he places it on the 
eve of the destruction of Jerusalem, i.e, about A.D. 70), there seems 
to be not more than one or two which will bear examination. When 
Matthew (27: 8) says: “Wherefore that field was called the field of 
blood, ém¢ r7¢ ojuegor’”; and again in 28: {5 says: ‘ This report was 
spread abroad among the Jews, uéyoe 779 onusgor’’; it is natural to 
conclude, thatthe writer would have resorted to such a mode of expres- 
sion, only after a considerable time had elapsed, subsequently to the 
death of Jesus. However, 20 or 25 years would seem to be sufficient 
to account for this. 

It is possible, that the circumstances related in Matt. 27: 15 respect- 
ing the governor’s releasing a prisoner on the feast-day of the Jews 
might have been inserted by the writer some 20 or 25 years after Pilate 
had ceased to be governor, in order to remind the Jews of an almost 
forgotten custom. But I do not interpret the matter as Hug does. I 
suppose this to have been a custom common to all the Roman govern- 
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ors of the Jews, and that Matthew notes this circumstance in order that 
all his readers might be advertised of it; some of whom, as we must 
naturally suppose, he had reason to presume were ignorant of it, be- 
cause they were not familiar with the usages of the Jewish government. 

The amount of what is said by Hug concerning the case of Zacha- 
rias, the son of Barachias, is, that Matthew has committed an error in 
the narration. Instead of representing Jesus as saying (in respect to the 
future), Ov govevoste x. t. A, i. e. whom ye will hereafter kill, Matthew, 
who, as Hug supposes, wrote after the murder had already taken place, 
falls out (as grammarians say) of his construction, and represents Jesus 
as declaring a past event, viz., Ov éyovetoate x. T. d. 

That such a view of the subject is adapted to give satisfaction to the 
mind, can hardly be admitted. First of all it may be said, that the 
Zacharias mentioned by Josephus was a politician, and an influential 
man, and was taken off by the Zealots, not because of his religion or pi- 
ety, but because of his political influence and his wealth. Moreover this 
same Zacharias, when accused by the Zealots before the Sanhedrim, 
was acquitted by them, and was murdered afterwards by only two of the 
most daring Zealots. Besides all this, the murder of Zacharias was 
only one event in a long series of the like ones. After this event, Go- 
rion, Niger, and other distinguished men were destroyed in the same 
way. All thesecircumstances serve to shew, that Jesus could not have 
referred, in his address to the Jews, to this Zacharias; for the one whom 
he presents, is one who had been a martyr in the cause of truth and of 
piety. But, what is more than all, a reference to a murder to be com- 
mitted by the Jews some forty years after the address of Jesus to them, 
could not be a matter in point between the speaker and those whom he 
addressed. It must be a murder well known to them, and of which 
they would have a distinct recollection, the moment,it was mentioned. 
And besides all this, as the murder of Abel was the first in aseries de- 
scribed by the Saviour, so the murder of Zacharias must be the das¢ in 
the series indicated. This could not apply, then, to the Zacharias 
named in Josephus, whose death was yet future, and which, when it did 
happen, was by no means the last in the series to which it belonged. 

An interpretation fraught with so many difficulties, therefore, as this 
of Hug, cannot be safely admitted ; not to mention, that the inspiration 
of the Evangelist is virtually called in question by it, as it shews him to 
have committed a palpable oversight; and one, I may add, respecting 
what seems to have been a very plain matter and well known even by 
the populace. , 

Nor do I think the solution of the difficulty to be much better, which 
is proffered by Theile in Winer and Engelhardt’s Kritesches Journal (11. 
p- 415 seq.); which is, that Matthew, meaning to refer to Zacharias 
the son of Jehoida the priest, who, in the reiyn of Joash, was stoned 
to death in the court of the house of the Lord (2 Chron. 24: 20,21), by 
a lapse of memory calls him the son of Barachias; thus confounding 
him with Zachariah the son of Barachiah the author of the book of 
prophecy which bears this name, or else with Zachariah the son of Jeb- 
erechiah, mentioned in Is, 8:2, Although this solution seems to be 
allowed by Schott in his Isagoge (p. 81), and by Bretschneider in his 
Lexicon (v. Zayaoias), and to be suggested as one mode of solving the 
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difficulty even by Mill in his New Testament (p. 52), yet it appears to 
me to be quite improbable. It seems much more natural to suppose, 
that the Zachariah mentioned by the Saviour was a ater martyr than 
the one mentioned in 2 Chron. 24: 20, and one whose history tradition 
had preserved. It is no objection to this, that. Josephus is silent respect- 
ing such an individual. How many other things he passes over in si- 
lence, which we know to have occurred, need not be suggested to the 
critical examiner. 


More improbable still should [ deem Hug’s exegesis of @deluypa 
TS €OEMWOEWS, as exhibited on p. 315 seq. It is somewhat surprising, 
that on p. 315 the worthy author exhibits the verse which contains these 
words, as being part of the address of Jesus himself to the Jews; and 
on p. 316 as being an apostrophe of the evangelist. Where this apos- 
trophe stops, he does not tell us, unless he means that we shall limit it 
to the words which he has quoted. But this is impossible; for the 
words that follow in a long sequel, are indissolubly connected with the 
words which he regards as an apostrophe. 

Then again, to construe Bdchuypwo €oeumoews as meaning the Zeal- 
ots, who obtained possession of the temple and profaned it, is, I appre- 
hend, giving a totally different turn to the words, from that which Dan- 
iel, and after him the Saviour, meant to give. I take it to be altogether 
probable, if not certain, that a foreign power is designated by these 
words, who is thus in effect called the horrible destroyer. What else 
can the proverbial saying in v. 28, respecting the eagles, mean, unless 
it is paronomastac, and has reference to the eagles painted on the Ro- 
man standards? 


The general, almost the universal, voice of antiquity proclaims, that 
Matthew was the first in order of all the Evangelists. It is only late 
writers, however, who name a specific early period ; e. g. Cosmas In- 
dicopleustes (Cent. VI.) names, as the period when this Gospel was com- 
posed, the time when Stephen suffered martyrdom ; Theophylact (Cent. 
XI.) the eighth year after the ascension; Euthymius Zigabenus (Cent. 
XII.), the same; and Nicephorns (Cent. X1V.), the fifteenth year after 
the ascension. ‘The most probable time, all things considered, seems to 
be somewhere between A.D. 50 and A. D. 60. More exactly it cannot 
be fixed; nor even here with any very definite certainty. : 


Nore 14. Gospel according to the Hebrews. (p. 320, § 9.) 


The development of this subject by Hug has some good traits. The 
striking part of the subject is well presented. But the reader is left en- 
tirely at a loss how the Ebionites differed from the Nazarenes, or what 
was the connection of these two sects; or in fact whether they were ac- 
tually two. On the contrary, Hug even suggests (p. 326), that ‘ both 
[sects] were accused of the same Jewish fanaticism, etc.” The author 
seems, therefore, either not to have read, or not to have approved, the 
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recent able essays on the subject of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, which 
have appeared in his country. 

From these it would seem now to be made out, that the great body of 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, after the destruction of the Jewish capi- 
tal by the Romans, continued to hold the necessity of observing the 
Mosaic ritual. But the e2tent to which this observance should go, was @ 
question about which a difference of opinion arose among them. ‘The 
more liberal and enlightened, especially those who lived at and near Je- 
rusalem in the first part of the second century, embraced the opinion, 
that the law of Moses was obligatory only upon Jewish Christians, not 
upon Gentile ones. Another party held to its wniversal obligation, even 
in its most rigid form. The former were called Nazarenes, the latter 
Ebionites. ‘The Ebionites of course rejected the writings of Paul, be- 
cause they supersede all the ritual of the law. They moreover held 
that Jesus was the natural son of Joseph, on whom Christ descended at 
his baptism; and in whom he dwelt. Another feature of their creed is 
said to have been, the expectation of a civil and temporal millennium 
under the Messiah. But this is recently called in question by Credner 
in his Beitrage. 

The Nazarenes on the other hand, held to the miraculous conception 
of Jesus, and that the Gentiles should be freed from all obligation to the 
ritual law. 

It would seem that both these sects had a Gospel according to the He- 
brews, or (as it is sometimes called) a Gospel of the twelve Apostles, 
a Gospel of Peter, or zata Mardaiov; which appears to have been 
current among them at a very early period, even before they had sepa- 
rated from each other. After their separation each party seems to have 
added to it, or detracted from it, according to their respective tenets and 
purposes. The Nazarenes used, according to Epiphanius, the fuller or 
more copious recension ; the Ebionites abridged this work, by removing 
the genealogy in Matt. 1. and also some other passages, and inserting oth- 
ers more consonant with their tenets. But whether this apocryphal Gos- 
pel wasoriginally that of Matthew written in Hebrew, as some suppose, 
and mutilated or interpolated by these sects so as to suit their own 
views ; or whether it was the Greek Gospel of Matthew (if that were 
the original one), translated and either abridged or interpolated, as oth- 
ers suppose ; or whether, as others are inclined to believe, the basis of 
the whole production was the work of another author than Matthew, 
who merely imitated him and took many excerptu from him ; these are 
questions which do not appear, as yet, to be fully cleared up to the satis- 
faction of all the learned. The latter opinion seems to me quite the 
most probable one. At all events, it is clear that Origen and Eusebius 
considered the Gospel according to the Hebrews as spurious, vodor ; 
Orig. Comm. in Johan. IV. p. 63, ed. La Rue; Euseb. Hist. Ecc, 
III. 25. 

On the whole, one thing seems to be quite plain, viz. that no argu- 
ment of any validity can he derived from the existence and circulation 
of this spurious Gospel in the Palestine dialect of that time, which will 
have any important bearing on the question, In what language was 
Matthew’s Gospel originally written? ‘The differences between the 70 
nad ‘EBoatovs evayyéiov, and our present Gospel of Matthew are so 
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striking, in so far as we are able to make them out from the remains of 
the former, that we cannot assume substantial identity between the two 
without great hazard of error. The question as to the original lan- 
guage of Matthew’s work, must stand therefore on another basis, 1. e. 
be settled, if this can be done, by other means than these. 

The reader is referred, for more extensive information, to Lange, Die 
Juden-Christen, Ebioniten, und Nicolaiten, der apostolischen Zeit, Leip. 
1828. Van Heyst, Diss. theol. de Judaeo-Christianismo etc., Lugd. 
Bat. 1828. Olshausen, Die Echtheit der vier Canon. Evangelien, etc., 
Koenigsb. 1823, p. 30 seq. Gieseler, Die Nazarder und Ebioniten, in 
Archiv fiir alte und neue Kirchengeshichte, Von Staudlin und Tzschir- 
ner, IV. 1819. Credner, Ueber Essder und Ebioniten, in Winer’s 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft. Theologie, 2 heft, 1827, 3 heft, 1829. 

This last author (Credner) has recently published a work entitled 
Beitrége zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften, Halle, 1832, in 
which he has gone very deep into the early evidences of the state of the 
New Testament text in the second and third centuries. ‘The main ob- 
ject of the first volume (no more have come to hand), is to shew, that 
there was a different Gospel from any of our present canonical ones, in 
circulation among the early Hebrew Christians of Palestine, one which 
he-calls a Petrine Gospel. He does not seem to mean by this, that Pe- 
ter was actually the author of it, but that it had credit as being suppos- 
ed to have been approved by him, or at any rate as containing senti- 
ments like those which he exhibited when Paul contended with him be- 
cause of his avowing Jewish notions respecting the law; Gal. 2: 11 
seq. As to this Petrine Gospel, Credner labours through his volume to 
shew, that it was the one made use of by Justin Martyr, in the Clementine 
Homilies, in the Clementine Recognitions, in Tatian’s Diatesseron, and 
in the Kyovyya Ilévgou; many citations also in the works of Clemens 
Alexandrinus and of Origen, seem, as he hints, to accord with this. 
The Codex Bezue also, i. e. the Codex D. of Griesbach and.others, with 
great ability and acuteness he labours to shew, must have been copied 
from a recension which was greatly modified, or in many parts conform- 
ed, tothe Petrine Gospel, or to some peculiar Gospel current among 
Jewish Christians. 

So far as our present topic is concerned it is sufficient to say, that he 
is fully of the opinion, that the Luayyéhiov x00 “KBoacrous, which was 
in use among the Nazarenes and Ebionites, was a book entirely dif- 
ferent as to its origin from our Gospel of Matthew; and different also 
from the Kyjovyua ITérgov or the Evayyéivov Tlécaov. At the same 
time, by far the greater part of the Petrine Gospel or the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews actually resembled our three first canonical 
Gospels, and particularly the Gospel of Matthew ; and so the quotations 
from them often agree. Yet there are additions and detractions in 
these apocryphal Gospels, which savour of the heresy of the Docetae, 
and give a different turn to some sentiments in the canonical Gospels 
which are peculiarly evangelical. 

The whole book, whatever may be thought of the solidity of the au- 
thor’s positions, is highly distinguished for learning and critical acu- 
men ; and if its main positions should prove to be well grounded, it will 
change the whole face of criticism in regard to the early state of our 
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New Testament text, and throw much that has been adduced as evi- 
dence of it, as it now exists in our present recensions, entirely into the 
back ground. Forexample; the author labours, at great length and 
with much acuteness, to shew that Justin’s quotations are all froma Pe- 
trine Gospel, and not from our canonical ones. If this be true, it would 
foliow of course that the quotations of Justin cannot be appealed to as 
evidences of the state of our canonical text. But in respect to the very 
numerous quotations from Justin, occupying 58 octavo pages, the au- 
thor assumes a principle of reasoning which needs to be well discussed 
and more thoroughly considered, before it can be allowed in all the lat- 
itude in which he has applied it, viz. the principle, that wherever the 
quotations of Justin differ from our canonical Gospels, there it is clear 
he must have had another Gospel from which he, quoted, that differed 
from ours ; and wherever the quotations of Justin agree with our ca- 
nonical text, that isevidence merely of the sameness in many respects 
between the Petrine Gospel which he used and our present Evangelists, 
but not evidence that he quoted from the canonical Gospels. My own 
persuasion at first view, is, that this is assuming a great deal too much; 
and that the agreement in Justin is so immeasurably predominant over the 
disagreement, that I can well solve any difficulty which the latter presents, 
by attributing it to memoriter quotations.* And as a voucher for this, 
I would appeal to Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, and to 
those of Clemens Romanus also, where the same phenomena are on all 
sides apparent. Why should we excogitate new reasons for such diver- 
sity in quotation, when the old ones are sufficient? Or why adopta 
rule in respect to New Testament quotations, which will not apply to 
the Old Testament ones? 

Prof. Credner’s book, however, is one of deep interest to the critic. 
The second volume (not received) is designed to give an account of the 
Greek Versions of the Old Testament, current among the Christian 
Churches from A.D. 150 to A.D. 250, with special reference to the Gos- 
pels. The third volume (of its publication I am not aware) is to con- 
tain discussions respecting the origin or genetic rise of the Gospels, the 
dialect in which they are written, the authors of the Gospels canonical 
and apocryphal, etc.; a work that must be full of interest, when in such 
hands as those of Credner. And this will be true, whether the theory 
he adopts be right or wrong; for in whatever direction he moves, he 
never makes an idle or insignificant movement. I can scarcely doubt 
that the criticism of the New Testament will be much modified by it ; 
at least this will be the case, if we can judge by the specimen already 
before us. 

But to return more directly to our main object; the question, what 
was the vriginal language of Matthew’s Gospel, is one which is open for 
investigation, independently of any of the apocryphal Gospels current 
in the Hebrew language among the Jewish Christians of early times. 
It remains to be seen, whether there is a probability that Matthew could 
and would have written his Gospel in Greek. The 10th section in 
Hug sheds some important light on this part of our inquiries. It can 
scarcely be doubted, after reading and well examining this, that a know- 


* Of like opinion I find De Wette to be, in his Einleit. ins. N. Test. § 67. 
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ledge of Greek, such as was attained by all classes of men in a popular 
way, viz., by hearing it spoken, and having occasion more or less to 
employ it, was widely diffused among the inhabitants of the larger 
towns in Palestine. ‘The scattered residents in small villages and coun- 
try places, could hardly have occasion to be much conversant with 
Greek; and therefore we cannot naturally suppose them to have been 
well acquainted with it. Accident or curiosity, however, would of 
course lead now and then a person even in such places, to obtain a 
practical knowledge of it. More than this would seem hardly probable ; 
and more need not be supposed. 


Norte. 15. Original language of Matthew's Gospel. (pp. 389 seq.) 


Asevery critical enquirer may well be expected to fee! some special 
interest in this subject, I would subjoin a few remarks in addition to 
what Hug has said in §§ 8—12. 

On pp. 318 seq. the reader will find the leading testimonies of the 
ancient fathers, on which dependence has been principally placed, in 
order to prove that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, i. e. in the 
Palestine dialect of his time, which was a mixture of ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac. 

The leading writers in modern times, who have defended this propo- 
sition, are Simon, Mill, Michaelis, Weber, Elsner, Bolten, Adler, Cor- 
rodi, Storr, Haenlein, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Schmidt, Olshausen, Cave, 
Harwood, Owen, Campbell, and A. Clarke: to which we may also add 
Grotius, Bellarmin, Casaubon, Walton, and 'Tillemont. 

On the other side of the question, viz. in favour of a Greek original, 
are Erasmus, Paraeus, Calvin, Le Clerc, Fabricius, Pfeiffer, Lightfoot, 
Beausobre, Basnage, Wetstein, Rumpaeus, Hoffman, Leusden, Masch, 
Vogel, C. F. Schmid, Gabler, Paulus, Jones, Jortin, Lardner, Hey, 
Hales, and, among living authors, Hug, Schott, and De Wette (in his 
latest Einleitung). 

Guerike at Halle, and Dr. Townson in England, suppose Matthew to 
have written éo originals, the one Hebrew and the other Greek. Beng- 
el long ago said: Quid obstat, quo minus idem [Matthaeus] Graece 
eundem librum, eodem exemplo scripserit.”’ Bengel means to say that 
Matthew may have written both in Hebrew and in Greek, on the same 
Ms. ; Gnomon Nov. 'Testamenti, p. 2. 

From an attentive survey of the ancient testimony, as cited by Hug 
(p. 318 seq.), it is plain that there was a tradition widely diffused, in the 
early ages, that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. Yet froma 
more minute examination of this tradition, it would seem to be quite 
probable, that the declaration of Papias (cited on p. 318) was the prin- 
cipal thing which gave rise to it. Irenaeus had great faith in the dec- 
larations of Papias; as Hug has shewn, and as the manner in which 
Irenaeus speaks of him shews. From these two early fathers, the report 
concerning a Hebrew original naturally spread wide abroad. The value 
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of it, however, must be estimated, as it seems to me, by the original 
testimony of Papias. 

Eusebius, who in Ecc. Hist. HI. 89 produces this testimony, himself 
calls Papias a man mavy Gurxgoy t0v vovv, i.e. a kind of simpleton. 
Still, this might not injure the credibility of his testimony as to a mere 
matter of fact. But if there was already a translation of Matthew’s 
Greek Gospel into Hebrew; or if there was already in circulation the 
évayyehvov TTérgou, or (to give it another name) the svayyékcov nad 
LByaiovs, which gospel was doubtless in circulation among a certain 
class of Judaizing Christians, and was often named xata Mardhatoy 
and zero anoorodous by the early writers, and which indeed bore 
many strong resemblances to the canonical Gospel of Matthew ; then 
was it very easy for this witness, being mavu ouexoos 10v vovv as he 
seems to have been, to be misled, while he was at the same time very 
honest and upright in his testimony. 

There is only one other early testimony besides those produced, 
which seems to standona different basis. It isthe passage of Eusebius 
in Ecc. Hist. V. 10, in which he speaks of Pantaenus as ‘having gone 
to India (probably he means southern Arabic), where he found that 
the Gospel of Matthew had been circulated, being left there by Barthol- 
omew, one of the twelve apostles, and existing é euros “Legatwr 
youuuaoey ; [which he brought back with him’]. But in regard to this 
story, Eusebius commences it by saying: Ao yog evyery avrov 10 
xata Marduiov evayyehior, i. e. report says, etc., or there is a report, 
etc. Language like this he could not well be supposed to employ, in 
case he viewed the matter as a well-grounded certainty. Of course a 
writer resorts to an expression of this nature, only when he does not 
mean to be considered as standing voucher for the truth of the thing 
which he is about to relate. He may even actually consider this thing 
as probable, or regard it as improbable ; but by such a mode of express- 
ing himself he avoids giving his own opinion upon it. 

The clause in brackets above, is not to be found in the original of 
Eusebius; but it is added by Rufinus, and also by Jerome. It asserts, 
however, what is an utter improbability ;. for how can we suppose that 
the Hebrew original of Matthew was brought out of southern Arabia 
(India) to Egypt, by Pantaenus, and yet that Origen should say nothing 
on this subject, nor Clemens Alexandrinus, the celebrated and favourite 
pupil of Pantaenus himself, say a word about such a matter? The thing 
seems to be fairly out of question. 

We seem to be left, then, in our ultimate resort, to the testimony of 
Papias, from whom the story of a Hebrew Gospel by Matthew origina- 
ted, and was successively handed down to the other fathers, through 
Irenaeus. The question now remains: Do the circumstances of the 
case conspire to render such a Gospel probable ? ; 

Hug has shewn, amply and I should think conclusively, that Greek 
was very extensively spoken in Palestine, during the apostolic ages. 
Circumstances which are noticed in Note 14 above, serve to shew, that 
Matthew can not well be supposed to have had only Jewish readers in 
view, when he wrote his Gospel. ‘The explanations which he gives of 
certain things, would be superfluous to Jews brought up in Palestine ; 
and these only continued to speak the Hebrew language of those times. 
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That Palestine readers in general would not be excluded from the priv- 
ilege of reading his Gospel, provided it were written in Greek, would 
seem to be nearly certain, not only from the facts detailed by Hug in 
§ 10, but from Acts 21: 40. 22:2, where, although the multitude of 
Jews surrounding Paul testified their satisfaction at being addressed 
by him in the Hebrew language, yet the natural implication of the 
whole narrative is, that they expected he would speak to them in Greek, 
and that they would have understood him in case he had done so. But 
it was more in the spirit of a Hebrew to address them in the Hebrew 
tongue; and so they gave him the more ready audience because he did 
thus. 

After the almost endless confusion and obscurity which exists in the 
older essays on this subject, by reason of conjectures respecting the 
svayyéhov xa “LBoaious, svayyéhiov xara anoorodovs, evayyEhvov 
TIecgov, and the so-called evayyehcov xara MatOaioy, current among 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, there seems at last to be some light spring- 
ing up, which promises to make our way clear. Credner has shewn in 
his Bettrdge above described, that these various appellations are in all 
probability but names of one and the same work, somewhat interpolated, 
or altered, or mutilated, by the different sects among Jewish Christians, 
and that the work was current among the more strenuous Judaizers es- 
pecially, in the Hebrew language of the day; see particularly pp. 363 
—414 of Credner’s work. Whatever may be the extent which we may 
rationally attribute to the Greek language in Palestine, yet we cannot 
with probability assume it as a matter of fact, that ali the common peo- 
ple were acquainted with it. Even if they were, there would be good 
reason still to believe, that the Nazarenes and Ebionites, who held 
themselves aloof from Christians whose sympathies were with those of 
Paul on the subject of Jewish rites and ceremonies, would not have deem- 
ed it decorous or proper to make use of writings as sacred, which existed 
only in the Greek language. On every ground, the vernacular language 
of the Jews would naturally be deemed preferable; for it was more in- 
telligible, it was more sacred. 

Hence the evayyedcov [Téroov, a work probably of the apostolic age, 
possibly one to which Luke himself adverts in the commencement of 
his Gospel, was early translated. I say translated; for the evidence 
produced by Credner (p. 455 and elsewhere) serves to shew satisfacto- 
rily that the EHebrew copies were a translation from a Greek original. 
E. g. the Greek proper name in Matt. 27: 16, BaoéafCav, the Hebrew 
Gospel of the Nazarines translates (according to Jerome, Comm. in 
Matt. 27: 16), with the sense of filius magistri eorum ; which proper 
name, of course, the translator must have supposed was derived from 
JiT37 72, instead of being the usual Hebrew name NAN 7B, i.e. 
viov diaoxahov. ‘There seems to have been no room for mistake here 
to a Hebrew who was writing in his own vernacular dialect. The sthée 
therefore given to Baga@Pas or BagoaBPag is plainly one, which indi- 
cates the mistake of a translator as to the etymology of a Greek word. 

Very early then there was current among the Judaizing Christians a 
gospel written at first in Greek, and afterwards translated for the use of 
Jewish readers into the Hebrew of the day ; which from its resemblance 
to our canonical Matthew, and from the fact that it was more generally 
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current in the second and following centuries in the Hebrew language, 
was usually named by other Christians who believed with Paul, or (in oth- 
er words) by the church catholic, svayysdcov xata Mardaiov. Of most 
of this we are altogether certain from the testimony of Jerome. In his 
book De Viris Illustribus, cap. 2, he says : “Evangelium quoque, quod ap- 
peliatur secundum Hebraeos, et ame nuper in Graecum Latinumque 
sermonem translatum est; quo et Origenes saepe utitur, etc.” From 
which it appears, that Jerome, in his time, did not know of, or could not 
procure a Greek copy ; for then the work of translating this would have 
been superfluous. But that there were copies of this nature in circula- 
tion, seems to be clear from the fact which Theodoret states, viz. that he 
procured a large number of copies ‘of the Diatesseron of Tatian, who 
seems to have used the Gospel of Peter as his basis, which were in cir- 
culation in his diocese, and gave to the owners canonical Gospels in 
their stead; Haeret. Fab. I. 20. 

The passage in Jerome, which is the plainest and most direct that he 
has any where exhibited, is in one of his latest works (Contra Pelagi- 
um, 3. 2), written in 415, four years before his death. It runs thus: 
“In evangelio juzta Hebracos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone, 
sed Hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni, 
secundum apostolos, sive (ut plerique autumant) juzta Matthacum; quod 
et in Caesariensi habetur bibliotheca.” Again, in his Comm. in Matt. 
12: 13 he says: “Quod [evangelium secundum Hebraeos] vocatur a 
plerisque Matthaei authenticum.” In his book De Viris Illust., cap. 
3, he says, that ‘there was a copy of this gospel in the library at Cesa- 
rea, and that he had also obtained one from the Nazarenes in Beroea, a 
city of Syria.’ This was doubtless the one from which he made his 
translation into Latin and Greek. 

The way seems now to be open for explaining how there came to be 
so widely diffused a report among the ancient Christian fathers, respect- 
ing an original of Matthew’s Gospel being extant in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The evayyehcov xata Mardaior, or EvayyEhtov Hergov, or 
svayyéhvov xar anoorohovs, or evayyehiov xa AGoatovs, (all differ- 
erent names of what appears to have been one and the same work dif- 
ferently modified in various hands, as E. F. Schmidt, in his Hist. antiq. 
et Vind. Canonis, p. 439 seq., some half a century since maintained), 
greatly resembled in its leading features our canonical Matthew. It 
was usually called by Matthew’s name (zura Maratov), and thus was 
given out by those who used it as his authentic work ; “a plerisque 
Matthaei authenticum [vocatur’], says Jerome in Comm. in Matt. 12: 
13. It was nearly of the same extent with the genuine Gospel of 
Matthew; for Nicephorus of Byzantium, about A.D. 800, mentions 
this Gospel of the Hebrews (or zata Mardaiov) as one of the avride- 
youevor, but not as one of the apocryphal books, and says that it con- 
tains 2200 o7izor, while to our canonical Matthew he assigns 2500 
oriyot. So long did this work preserve some credit among a part of 
professed Christians. 

Add to all this now the very important circumstance, that none of the 
fathers except Jerome even pretend to have seen and read the xara 
Mar®aiov Gospel in the Hebrew ; and this for the best of all reasons, 
viz. that none of them but he were able to read it in this language. 
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Hence every thing must have depended on the current report of those 
who used the Hebrew Gospel xara Mat@atov. They of course con- 
tended for its authenticity; and its resemblance to the canonical 
Matthew might even have made it doubtful to a somewhat discerning 
reader, whether the basis of it might not have been the work of Mat- 
thew, because of the resemblance which it bore to his canonical Gos- 
pel. Even Jerome himself, after he had translated this Gospel xa 
‘LBoatous, does not seem prepared in his mind to give a full and posi- 
tive opinion, whether the real Gospel of Matthew might not have been 
the basis. Most abundantly do his remarks and quotations from it 
shew, that it had been tampered with by omissions and additions. But 
whether the genuine Matthew was its original basis, is a question on 
which he appears to have thought differently at different times ; owing 
probably to the circumstance, that before he obtained a copy of it he 
was guided by general report, but after he had read and compared it, 
he judged it to be spurious. : 

This difference in his opinion is strongly marked by the manner in 
which, at different times, he expresses himself about the dialect of the 
Gospel x00 ‘“£@uaiovs. In his earlier works he speaks of this as be- 
ing Hebraeo sermone. But in a late work of his (Contra Felag. III. 2), 
four years before his death, he gives us, with more minute accuracy, an 
account of the real state of this matter: “In evangelio juxta Hebraeos, 
quod Chaldaico quidem et Syro sermone, sed Hebraicis literis scriptum 
est.” In the Chaldee and Syriac idiom, then, i. e. in the mixt idiom 
(as I understand this) made up of these two languages, which was ev- 
ery where predominant in the northern and eastern part of Palestine, 
the Gospel in question was written, although the letters were Hebrew. 
All this is just what the Jews still practise. The German Jews print 
many of their books which are written in the German language, by em- 
ploying Hebrew letters; the Turkish Jews, who speak Spanish, print 
their books with Hebrew letters; and if this is now done in respect to 
Janguages so discrepant from the Hebrew, how much more natural was 
it to write a Syro-Chaldaic book, in the early ages of Christianity, with 
the Hebrew alphabet which tallied exactly with the alphabets of those 
two dialects. ‘The reader will note, that Jerome,in his minute and 
circumstantial description, plainly designs to distinguish between the 
proper Hebrew tongue and the Syro-Chaldaic. 

After all, then, the report of a Gospel of Matthew being extant in the 
proper Hebrew of the apostle’s time, seems to have no just foundation ; 
but a Syro-Chaldaic Gospel of this nature, most clearly was current 
among the Nazarenes and Ebionites. 

Thus much for the ground of ancient report, respecting the Hebrew 
Gospel of Matthew. Let us now sum up, very briefly, the considera- 
tions which speak positively in favour of a Greek original. 

1. If a Syro-Chaldaic original of Matthew’s canonical Gospel were 
extant and current in the second and third centuries, how is it possible 
to account for it, that the authors of the Peshito, or old Syriac version, 
made at the close of the second or beginning of the third: century, 
should have translated the Gospel of Matthew from our canonical Greek 
copy ; as it is certain they did? Nay, why need they have translated it 
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at all, inasmuch as the original itself would have been altogether intelli- 
gible among the Syrians? 
2. How can it be satisfactorily accounted for»that a true Hebrew 
original of Matthew, so widely diffused as the evuyyéhiov xu® ‘AGoat- 
ous was, should have been so utterly and early lost that no traces of it 
except a few fragments remains ? 
3. If our present Greek Matthew is a mere translation, how is it 
possible that no tradition of early ages should have conveyed any re- 
port to Christians, who the translator was and where he lived? I am 
aware, indeed, that later ecclesiastical writers, with a view to save the 
credit of the Greek Gospel of Matthew, assign to it translations of high 
authority. ‘The author of the Synopsis Sac. Script. (printed in Opp. 
Athanasii, Tom. IIL. p. 155) says, that “it was interpreted (7jouever'On) 
by James, the brother of the Lord according to the flesh.” Isidorus 
Hispalensis (De Vita et Obit. Sanct. c. 76), and Nicephorus, (IV. 32), 
assert that Bartholomew translated it into the language of India, where 
he preached ; which, however, has no bearing on our present Greek copy. 
Anastasius Sinaita (Anagog. Contempl. c. 8) avers, that Luke and Paul 
translated it into Greek ; Theophylact(Prooem. in Matt.), that the apos- 
_ tle John translated it. All these reports, however, are so late and so 
discrepant as to shew, that what Jerome said at the close of the fourth 
century was no doubt true; viz., “Quis in Graecum transtoulerit, non 
satis certum est;” de Vir. Illustr. c. 3. This is said in one of his earlier 
works, when he seems to have fully believed in a Hebrew original, and 
before he had enjoyed an opportunity of examining for himself. 
4. Isit probable in any good degree, that authentic Hebrew copies of 
Matthew should have escaped the laborious and diligent search of Ori- 
gen, and of Lucian in his recension of Mss., who doubtless had some 
acquaintance with the Syro-Chaldaic language, from the fact that he 
lived at Antioch in Syria? 
5. The genuineness and authenticity of the canonical Greek Gospel 
of Matthew do not appear to have even been at all doubted or im- 
pugned, at least in the church catholic, in the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity. How could this happen, if it were a mere version, and the orig- 
inal was still current ? 
These are considerations which seem to be of serious weight, in re- 
spect to the question, What was the original language of Matthew ? 
Many other arguments have been urged both for and against the origi 
nality of the Greek, from the use which is made of the Sept. version, 
and from the appeal which is now and then made to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures themselves, by translating them directly and independently of this 
version. Even in cases where Matthew has recorded that which is pe- 
culiar to himself, and in which he differs from the other Evangelists, he 
translates directly from the Hebrew: e. g. 2:6, 15, 18. 4:15, 8:17. 9: 
13. 12: 18—21. 13: 35. 21: 4. 27: 9, 10. In other passages of the 
like description he follows the Sept. quite exactly ; e. g. 1: 23. 21: 16. 
13: 14, 15. But the same thing may be shewn also, respecting other 
_ parts of this gospel ; notwithstanding Eichhorn has asserted the contra- 

ry; Einleit. I. After all, then, nothing that is much to be relied upon 
in argument, can be made out in this way. A translator of a Hebrew 
original of Matthew might sometimes take the Sept. version as his 
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guide, and sometimes translate directly for himself Matthew’s quotations 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. Matthew might do the same, if he wrote 
in Greek. Nothing certain or important, then, can be made out of this 
argument, in respect to the original of Matthew’s Gospel. 

~ Does the work abound in Hebraisms? It does; but these can be no 
proof that the original was Hebrew; for the same thing is true of all 
parts of the New ‘Testament, and, in my judgment, not less true of even 
Luke, than of Matthew. 

Bolten, and after him Eichhorn and others, have endeavored to shew, 
that by recurring to the dcAoy/a of the original, or at least to words ca- 
pable of two significations in the Syro-Chaldaic, we may account for 
some alleged errors in our present canonical Gospel of Matthew ; and 
therefore it follows, that the original of it was probably Syro-Chaldaic. 
But these and all such allegations are equally applicable to all other 
parts of the New Testament. Bolten, indeed, has so applied them. 
Interpreters of the present day, however, regard such a method of rea- 
soning as both unnecessary and improbable. The alleged errors are 
most of them, to say the least, the errors of Bolten as to the real mean- 
ing of the text, and not the errors of the sacred writers. 

Ina word ; how can I read the Gospel of Matthew, as it now lies be- 
fore me, and feel that [ am reading a trans/ation made in ancient times ? 
Where is any version like it? The Septuagint? ‘That is greatly di- 
verse from it, in very many and important respects. [can no more find 
internal evidences of a version in Matthew, than I can in Mark, Luke, 
or John. I must believe, then, that the real original is before us. 
There is no evidence of an Aramaeaz: original, except what proves the 
Aramaean work at the same time to be spurious. Why should we then 
admit such an original ? 


Nore 16. Sources of the Gospel of Mark ; also of the Gospels of 
Duke and Matthew. (p. 349, § 17 seq.) 


To discuss this subject at length, would require a volume; and even 
to give any particular account of all which has been written in relation 
to it, would require much more space than has been allotted to this sub- 
ject by Hug, or than can be here allowed. I shall therefore confine 
myself to a few leading and elementary notices, which may serve in 
some measnre to guide the researches of the reader, who may wish to 
go deeply into an investigation of this nature. 

I. All who read and compare the three first Gospels, as they stand 
exhibited in any good Greek Harmony, cannot fail to notice, that they 
agree not only in the general tenor of narration, as to the important say- 
ings and doings of Jesus, but often in the very diction itself; and in regard 
to the diction, in some cases the different Gospels agree even in quota- 
tions from the Old ‘Testament, where the translation is made de novo — 
and not copied from the Sept. version. 


Let the reader compare, for his own satisfaction as to this, not only 
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the general tenor of the historical narrations, but also their agreement 
as to modes of expression in the following examples, viz., (1) Between 
all three of the Evangelists. 


Matt. 3:3. Mark 1:38. Luke 3: 4. 
O25; 2: 20. 5: 35. 
16: 28. 10323. 10: 24. 
(2) Between Matthew and Luke. 
Matt: — 42%: Luke 4:9 
4: 18. 4: 8. 
Ife 6; 42. 
11: 10: TRON 
Lislis 7; 28. 
11: 26. 10: 24. 
21: 44, 20: 18. 
24: 50. 12: 46. 


(3) Between Matthew and Mark. 
Matt. 15:8 seq. Mark 7: 6 seq. 
24: 32. 13: 20. 
26: 55. 14: 48. 


(4) Between Mark and Luke. 


Mark 6:41. Luke 9: 16. 
15: 15. 22: 12: 
These are, of course, only a small specimen of what might easily be 
produced ; but they may serve as an example to illustrate what has been 
asserted above. 


Il. More striking, especially, is the resemblance of the Gospel of 
Mark to that of Matthew particularly, and then to that of Luke in 
many respects. In fact, he seems to have only about twenty-seven 
verses which are entirely peculiar to himself as to matter, although in 
rnost other cases he has more or less of difference, either as to circum- 
stantial things or else as to diction. 

(1) The verses which contain matter peculiar altogether to himself, 
are in 4; 26—29. 7: 32—37. 8: 22—26. 11: 1I—14. 13: 33—37. 16: 
9—11. 

(2) Mark appears sometimes to follow Luke, and sometimes Mat- 
thew; as the reader may see by comparing the following passages ; viz., 


Mark 1: 35—89. Luke 4; 42—44. 
1: 45. 5: 15 seq. 
4; 21—25. 8: 16—18. ; 
6: 14—29. Matt. 14: 1—12. 


(3) Mark apparently uses the text of both Matthew and Luke in com- 
bination, as may be seen by comparing, 
Mark 3: 7—12. Luke 6: 17—19. Matt. 12: 15—16. 
6: 30—33. 9: 10, 11. 14; 13. 
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Mark 8:3 Luke 1: 42. Matt. 5: 13. 
8: 4. 1: 44. 5: 14. 
9:9: 2: 3 seq. 5: 27 seq. 
Goalter 2: 22. 5: 37. 
8: 27. 4: 41 seq. 8: 25. 
8: 28. 5: 1 seq. 8: 26. 


This catalogue could be easily extended to passages almost without 
number, scattered through the whole Gospel of Mark. See De Wette, 
Einleit. ins N. Test. p. 139, ed. 2nd. 

(4) Mark appears sometimes to make a summary of Matthew or 
Luke, or to give ashort hint of what is contained more at large in 
them. E. g. 


Mark 1: 12 seq. Matt. 4: I seq. 11. Luke 4: 1, 2. 


4: 34. 13: 34, 36 seq. 
16: 12 seq. 24: 13 seq. 
16: 14 seq. 28: 16 seq. 24: 36 seq. 


Phenomena of this kind have led many recent critics of high stand- 
ing, to assume the position that Mark made up his Gospel principally 
from the work of Matthew and Luke, and that he has only here and 
there exhibited an original hand, while for the most part he is merely a 
close and faithful epitomator. 

This idea, or one kindred to it, is not entirely new. So long ago as 
the beginning of the fifth century, Augustine (de Consensu Evangel. I. 
4) said: Marcus Matthaeum subsequutus, tanquam pedisscquus et brevi- 
ator ejus videtur. This distinguished father, no doubt, came to such a 
view, by a diligent comparison of the two Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark. 

In modern times many hints of the like nature have been thrown out. 
Grotius (ad Matt. 1. and Luke 1.), Mill (Proleg. § 109), and Wetstein 
(Praef. at Marci Evang. and ad Luc. Evang.), advance the supposition, 
that Mark in writing his Gospel made use of Matthew; and that Luke, 
in writing his, made use of both Matthew and Mark. Storr, on the oth- 
er hand, held Mark’s Gospel to be the original one, and the source of 
both Matthew and Luke; Ueber den Zweck Johannis, etc. § 58—62;. 
also in his De Fonte Evangeliorum, etc., in Commentt. 'Theol. by Vel- 
thusen, Kuinoel, and Ruperti, Vol. IIL. Biisching maintained that Luke 
is the oldest writer, that he served as the basis of Matthew, and that both 
together were the basis of Mark; Vorrede zur Harmonie, p. 109. 
Comp. Eichh. Allgem. Biblioth. V. p. 489. Vogel, more recently, main- 
tains that Luke is the source of Mark; and that both Luke and Mark 
are the basis of Matthew; in Gabler’s Journal fiir auser]. theol. Litte- 
Yatur, DaloStal, ’ 

Finally, Griesbach, in a most laboured and very able essay, printed 
in the Comm. Theol. of Velthusen, etc., Vol. I., and entitled De Fonti- 
bus, etc., endeavoured to prove that Mark has every where copied Mat- 
thew, (as Augustine has said, pedissequus et breviator). This essay 
was first published in L789. Owen, in his Observations on the four Gos- 
pels, Lond. 1764, had before hinted the same thing. Stroth (in Eichh. 
Repertor. 1X. p. 144) accords with this view; as does Paulus in his 
Conservatorium, I., and Ammon in his De Luca emendatore Matthaei, 
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1805 ; all, however, with some peculiarities of theirown. In 1825, H. 
Saunier published at Berlin, an essay entitled, Ueber die Quellen des 
Evang. des Markus; in which, according to general assent, he seems 
to have established the main position of Griesbach in respect to the 
Gospel of Mark, beyond all reasonable contradiction. 

But while it is agreed on all hands, and indeed it is quite impossible 
that it should be denied, that the Gospel of Mark does in a peculiar 
manner resemble that of Matthew, yet there is more than one way of 
accounting for this resemblance. We have seen to what theory the 
distinguished writers just named resorted, in order to account for this 
resemblance between any two or all three of the Gospels. The basis 
of the theory is, the copying of some one or two of the Gospels by the 
author of another. This, however, has in its turn met with vehement 
opposition from a quarter that we should hardly have expected, viz., 
from some of the neological critics. Russwurm (Ueber d. Ursprung der 
3 Evangg. 1797), Eichhorn (Einleit. I. 373 seq.), and Bertholdt (Einleit. 
III. p. 1127 seq.), allege, that on such a ground no good reason can be 
given, why each Evangelist here and there has something. peculiar to 
himself; why he here and there speaks more definitely than another, 
more circumstantially, more chronologically, and sometimes more brief- 
ly and summarily. No good reason, they say, can be given, why the 
diction even of one should be altered by his copyist forthe worse, made 
obscure where it was before plain, be changed without being improved, 
made into poorer Greek instead of better, and other things of the like 
nature. 

On the ground that the Evangelists were servile copyists, these objec- 
tions seem to be unanswerable. But on the ground that the Evange- 
lists made, each in his turn, free use of the Gospels before composed, 
yet not so as to bind himself in all respects as to matter or manner, 
these objections in themselves considered would not be very weighty. 

But have those who have urged such objections, substituted any bet- 
ter theory in the place of that which they oppose? Hug has answered 
this question, in a good measure, in §§ 18—30; where he has proposed 
the respective theories of Marsh, Eichhorn, and Gratz. The basis of 
all these theories it is easy to place before the mind of a reader, ina 
manner altogether intelligible. It may be stated in a few words. 

1. There are so many and so close resemblances between the three 
first Evangelists, that they can be accounted for in no other way than 
by supposing, either that they have copied from each other, or from 
some common document or documents. 

(2) They have not copied from each other, for the reasons just stated 
above. : 

(3) It must follow, that they have copied from some common docu- 
ments. ' 

To shew in what way all the various discrepancies among the Gos- 
pels, as to matter and style, may be accounted for_on this last ground, 
different theorists have proposed plans which differ in their detail, al- 
“though the basis of them all is substantially the same. 

(a) The Gospel according to the Hebrews has been made the com- 
mon source by some; e. g. Lessing, Vermischte Schriften, VI. 50. 
90 
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Niemeyer, Conjecturae ad Illustrandum, etc. 1790. Weber, Beitriige 
zur Geshichte des N. Test. Kanons, 1791. Evang. der Hebraer, 1806. 

(b) The original Hebrew Gospel of Matthew has been regarded as the 
common source of the three first canonical Gospels by others; e. g. 
Corrodi, Beleucht. d. Geschicht. des Bibelcanons, II. 150. Thiess, 
Comm. in N. Test., Einl. § 13 seq. J. E. C. Schmidt, Entwurf ete., in 
Henke’s Magaz. IV. St. 3. Bolten, Vorrede zur deutsch. Uebersetz. 
der Evangelien. 

(c) Eichhorn has brought forward two theories; the first of which 
is in his Allgem. Biblioth. B. V. ‘The substance of this is, (1) A 19@- 
tevayyéhiov (Urevangelium). (2) Au altered edition of this, which 
we may call A.; which is the basis of Matthew. (3) A still different 
and altered edition of No. 1, that we may name B.; which is the basis 
of Luke. (4) A new edition of No. 1, incorporating the additions and 
alterations in A. and B.; the basisof Mark. (5) Another edition still, 
different from any of the preceding, the basis of the peculiarities in 
Matthew and Luke where they agree with each other but differ from 
Mark. 

Bishop Marsh, in his translation of Michaelis, not content with this 
theory, and unable to solve all the phenomena of the three first Gospels 
by it, invented another mode of solution still more complicated. In No. 
(1) We have the original Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic Gospel. (2) The Greek 
translation of it. (8) Copies of this with smaller and larger additions ; 
which we may note by @ and A. (4) Still different copies, with the 
like additions; 6 and B. (5) A copy in which Nos. 3 and 4 are min- 
gled together ; the basis of Mark. (6) Matthew has for its basis No. 
3, with some new additions in stil] different_recensions of No. 1, which 
may be named y and J‘ 1. (7) Luke has for its basis a new edition of 
No. 4, which has also incorporated in it the additions y and J’ 1. (8) 
Matthew and Luke made use of still another original Gospel, 2, which 
contained additions 7" 2; and this accounts for their agreement with 
each other, in some cases where they both differ from Mark. 

Eichhorn, moved it would seem by the difficulties which Marsh had 
suggested, or else coveting something still more ingenious and artificial 
than his first theory, came out anew in his Hinleit. ins N. Test. I., with 
a more complex theory still. (1) An Aramaean original Gospel. (2) 
A Greek translation of it. (3) Original Gospel remodeled, A. ; the ba- 
sis of Matthew. (4) Greek translation of this, modified by No. 2. (5) 
A different modeling of No. 1 in the Aramaean, B.; the basis of Luke. 
(6) An editionin which Nos. 3 and 5 were united, C.; the basis of 
Mark. (7) A fourth remodeling of the original Gospel, different from 
all the others, D.; used by Matthew and Luke, where they agree to- 
gether and differ from Mark. (8) A Greek version of this on the basis 
of No.2. (9) Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, as a whole, is derived from 
Nos. 3 and 7, i.e. A. and D., and may be called E. (10) Matthew’s 
Greek Gospel is derived from Nos. 4 and 8, i. e. the altered Greek ver- 
sions of A. and D. (11) Mark in using A. and B., Nos. 3 and 5, used 
the Greek version of A., and the original Aramaean of B. (12) Luke 
not only used B, and D., Nos. 5 and 7, but.also a still different recen- 
sion of the original Gospel, named F. Moreover he used the Greek ver- 
sion of D., but the original Aramaean of B. 
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Did the reader ever see, or imagine, any thing like to this, in order 
to account for the composition of a brief, simple, historical narration? 
Yet Ziegler, Haenlein, Kuinoel, Bertholdt, Gratz, and many others, 
have declared in favour of a mowrevayyedcoy, and have endeavoured, 
although with variations from Marsh and Eichhorn as to some partic- 
ulars of their theory, to account for the sameness and the discrepancies 
of the Evangelists in this strained and unnatural manner. 

It is enough to say, that not a trace exists in all antiquity of this fa- 
Mous towrevayyédtor, (which it is hardly possible to account for, had 
there been any such document); that the theories in question would re- 
duce the Evangelists to mere second hand, drudging plagiarists, who were 
not able to write scarcely a sentence of their own which was original; 
that it will not, after all, account for many of the resemblances or dis- 
crepancies in question; and that the whole thing is so artificial, so 
strained, and so derogatory to the character of the Evangelists, that, in 
Case it were matter of fact, we can conceive of no good reason why our 

anonical Gospels came into general circulation among the ancients, in 
preference to the originals from which they were plagiarized. Popular 
and captivating as these theories were among the Germans, when first 
broached, they have now become nearly as extinct in Germany as Har- 
douin’s theory of the authorship of the classics, which attributed them to 
the monks of the middle ages. In looking seriously atthem, now, one 
is forced to exclaim : When will the extravagant vagaries of the human 
mind cease to mislead? De Wette himself, who is far from being 
averse to singular theories in criticism, exclaims: ‘‘ One can only won- 
der, that these hypotheses should have ever gained approbation.” Yet 
Kuinoel’s Commentary, down to the present hour, is filled with refer- 
ences to the mewrevayyéhvov, as though it were altogether a matter plain 
and well established ! 

The theory of Dr. Gieseler, examined by Hug in § 22 (p. 364), is less 
revolting than those already presented, but on the whole not more 
satisfactory. A stereotyped traditional Gospel, such as he supposes, is 
practically an impossibility. Every narrator in prose would alter the 
costume more or less to suit his own style. In substance the story 
might remain the same; but it would receive many additions and chan- 
ges. Dr. G., however, was not original in this thought. Eckermann 
(Theol. Beitrage, B. II.), Herder (Von Gottes Sohn), Kaiser (Bibl. 
Theol. I. 224), Paulus (Algem. Lit. Zeit. 1813), and others, have broach- 
ed the same views. But Dr. G. has adorned them with a more attrac- 
tive dress. 

The common sense and sober reflection of some other critics have 
brought them, at last, to the simple basis on which as it seems to me 
this whole matter should always have been placed, and where Luke has 
opened a way plainly for us to place it, in the prooem to his Gospel. 
Let us for a moment attentively examine this. 


"Enewdnneo moddot Ene LElOnTay avaracactoae duynour, megh TOY 
mEndnoopoonuer or éy muy Moayuarar, xavws mraLge00G0y Huy ot am 
GOYNS evrontat xa umNgerae yevouevoe Tov Aoyou cdoks xgMoe mAQ- 
nnohovdnnore avHtEv MAGLY AKOLBUS, LADEENS OOL YOaWul, xQatLOTE 
OGzoqede’ iva: envyvas negl ov natrnyndns hoyov tny wogerecay. 
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Let us see, then, what are the views which are here distinctly given. 
(1) Many have undertaken to compose narrations, (and in writing too, 
for so cvaragacdas dunynoey must here mean, else it will be no apology 
for Luke’s writing a dunynors), respecting the sayings and doings of 
Christ. (2) Eye witnesses and ministers of the word, (this is the aseal 
sense of vanoerat tou hoyou, and no other is critically and exegetically 
certain), had spread abroad oral accounts of the same matters. So 
mooe0oowy naturally means; and so it should be construed here. To 
suppose an ellipsis of Ounynouy after atagedoouy here (as Hug does p. 
388), seems to me not only to be forced ‘and unnatural, but to miss the 
evident aim of the writer. The zadwe here I do io refer back to 
avarataodar Ounynow, and thus make the writer say, that the many 
had undertaken to compose narrations which would accord with the tes- 
timony of eye and ear witnesses; but I refer it, as the laws of grammar 
would naturally direct us to do, to the clause immediately preceding. 
The writer means to say, that the events narrated in evangelical histo- 
ries did in reality happen (zemAnoopognuevar), and that we have the 
testimony of eye and ear witnesses as vouchers for the fact that they did. 

Thus far then the protasis of the sentence. In this we have the 
simple declarations, that many had undertaken to compose written nar- 
rations respecting the sayings and doings of Jesus, which were orally 
testified to by eye and ear witnesses. The question, whether the many 
had succeeded well or ill in composing their narrations, the writer does 
nothere solve. The fact that they professed and meant to follow the 
testimony of eye and ear witnesses, may well be supposed ; for nothing 
was more natural than for the writers of such narrations to make their 
appeal tosuch sources. But that they succeeded well in accomplishing 
the work which they undertook,—of that we are not here informed, but 
left merely to conjecture, or at most to draw a probable inference from 
the sequel of the sentence. 

What now, in view of the facts just stated, does Luke himself intend 
todo! Apologizing as it were for his undertaking, because many oth- 
ers had already engaged in the like work ; deciaring that he had traced 
every thing up to its source (ma@7xohovd nxore dagooe MAGLY UXCLBOS), 
he intends to write to Theophilus xadetng, in order, i. e. with arrange- 
ment and proper construction. Here is probably a covert intimation, 
that the woddoé had not done so. If they had, what need of a new 
dunynovg? we might naturally ask. Yet the personal friendship of Luke 
for Theophilus, and probably the desire of the latter to have such a 
work from his hand, might have moved him to this, even in case the 
other dunynoees had not been specially deficient as to matter or manner. 

There is yet one or two more circumstances to be noted. They are 
these, viz. that Luke made such inquiries as he specifies, and came 
to a resolution to write xadesne, in order that Theophilus might know 
the certainty («oq aAevor) of the matters in which he had been orally 
instructed (xarnyrne), Here is an implication that the writings of 
the moAdvé would not effectually secure thisend; or at least, that Luke 
hoped himself more effectually to secure it. There is another intima 
tion, very important to our present purpose, viz., that Theophilus had 
been or ally taught the matter of the gospels already, nEgl OY KLATHYY- 
Ong hoywy. Here then we have a most explicit intimation of the man- 
ner in which the Gospel was originally propagated. There were many 
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writings in circulation. But the eye and ear witnesses continued to 
tell the story orally (nagédooav). It was thus that it had been propa- 
gated to Theophilus, who either had no written denynoscs, or did not 
care to use those which he had seen. Luke therefore undertook to 
give him a more permanent, stable, and exact account than he had 
hitherto received ; although that in which he had been orally instructed, 
does not seem to be regarded as discordant with the testimony of eye 
and ear witnesses. 

Thus we have the state of the Christian world before us, when Luke 
wrote ; which could not be much remote from the time in which the 
other Evangelits also wrote. Original witnesses were every where 

spreading abroad the word,” and moAAoé were endeavouring to help 
on the same cause, by composing narrations in writing. But these pro- 
ductions, however well meant, do not seem in the judgment of Luke to 
be worthy of all acceptation and confidence; and therefore he comes 
to the conclusion in his mind, that some new efforts are needed as to 
written communications of the Gospel. 

From this state of things, so obvious and so natural, it seems to me 
that we may account for all that needs to be accounted for, both as to 
the resemblances and discrepancies of the three first Gospels. 

I cannot for a moment accede, however, to the criticism of Hy 5 upon 
nagaxodovinzoce (p. 391), by which he makes it here to mean, that 
Luke ‘ was in the region where he could observe all the events that he 
relates, as they took place,’ and this from their first development. There 
can, indeed, be no doubt that zugazodoud ew, in its first and kteral 
sense, means to be personally present with any individual or at the oc- 
currence of any particular event. But in the case before us, this liter- 
al meaning is out of all question, in consequence of the azgefa¢ with 
which stogazodovd< is joined, and which shews very plainly that only 
a mental naguzokovdEew can be intended, i. e. an accurate and diligent 
tracing of things to their original sources, a careful scrutiny of them. 
I am aware that Hug (p. 394) reckons Luke among the seventy disci- 
ples sent out by the Saviour to preach the Gospel ; according to the tra- 
dition mentioned by Origen (Dial. cont. Marcion., Tom. I. p. 806, ed. 
De la Rue), and also by Epiphanins (Adv. Haeres. XX XI. or LI. § 12). 
But Col. 4: 11—15 seems to shew that Luke was not é« meoetours, and 
therefore that he was a Gentile pruselyte. He appears firston the scene 
of Christian action, in Acts 16: 11, where he is related to have joined 
himself to Paul and gone with him to Philippi. Is it probable that at 
this time he could have engaged in such journeyipgs and services as he 
afterwards performed, provided he had been so far advanced in life as 
he must now have been, in case he was one of the seventy disciples ? 

Luke, then, according to these suggestions, must have gone to Pal- 
estine, the scene of evangelical action, and there learned and treasured 
up the things which he has produced to our view in his Gospel. So he 
would seem to say in his Prooem; at least he says the most important 
part of this, viz., that he had made diligent scrutiny of every thing 
auvodvder, i.e. even to its very sources. This he could not have done, 
without repairing in person to Palestine. ‘Tradition says that he was 
born at Antioch; Euseb. Hist. Ecc..III. 4. Jerome, De Viris Illust., 
v. Lucas. There the Gospel was early preached ; and there he may 
have been, and probably was, an early convert to it. 
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Let us see now in the case of Luke, which at present is before us 
and will serve equally well for that of Matthew and Mark, what were 
the means or materials for writing accessible to this Evangelist. (1) 
There was the testimony of eye and ear witnesses, scattered all over 
the country of Palestine, both as to the words and deeds of Jesus. (2) 
There were the written documents of many; which, although not in 
all respects as they should have been, no doubt exhibited much that was 
true and useful. Did he make use of these sources only, or was there 
before him the Gospel of Matthew; not to say (as Hug supposes) that of 
Mark also? 

It seems to be implied in the prooem of Luke, that the moAdo/ there 
named as authors of evangelical dc7y7oerc, had not written xodetns¢ nor 
azotPos, nor investigated avwev. Could he, and would he have said this 
of the two apostles, Matthew and John? Were their Gospels among 
the works of the 204Ao/ which are thus characterized? To me it seems 
plain that they were not. Does not Matthew commence his work avw- 
dev? Does not John go even further back still, and commence with 
the Logos state itself of existence? Would the intimate friend of Paul, 
and the hearty friend of the Christian cause, have thus spoken of Mat- 
thew and John ? 

Then if Luke copied from the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, how 
could he have omitted so many important things which they contain? 
Examine, for example, Matthew 9: 27 seq. 18: 24 seq. 14: 22 seq. 15: 
21 seq., 32 seq. 16: L—12. 17: 24 seq. 19: 1— 12. 22: 34 seq. 25: 1— 
13, 831—46. 26: 6 seq. 27: 28 seq. 

Examine also Mark 1: 16 seq. 6: 45 seq. vir. 8: 1—26. 16: 1—10. 
12: 28 seq. 14: 3 seq. 15: 17 seq. 

All these important matters recorded here, Luke has wholly omitted. 
That he differs from Matthew specially, and sometimes from Mark, in the 
order of his narrations, lies upon the face of every Greek Harmony. 
That he is in many cases less circumstantial, minute, and exact, as to 
designating place, etc., every one must know, who minutely examines 
the evangelical histories. See an exhibition of striking examples, in 
Schott’s Isagoge, p. 40, Note 5. 

In substance the like things may be said of Mark’s Gospel. If he 
was, as Griesbach and others have strenuously asserted, the mere epito- 
mator of Matthew, or of Matthew and Luke, how comes it that there is 
not a word of the prooem of either of these two Gospels in that of Mark ? 
Why did he not tell us any thing of the Sermon on the Mount? Why 
has he, in a multitude of places, made circumstantial additions to the 
narrative, which are wanting in Matthew, or in Luke, or in both ?, Why 
does he Hebraize more thoroughly than either, and abound more in an- 
acolutha and peculiarities of construction? Why has he so many fa- 
vourite phrases and modes of expression, which seldom or never appear 
elsewhere? J. D. Schulze (in Keil and ‘T'zschirner’s Analekten, B. 
II. II.) has pointed out more than 80 words, in the short historical 
composition of Mark, which he has employed in a sense or connection 
entirely peculiar to himself, or nearly so. The same author reckons 
more than 76 emat Acyousva in the same Evangelist. Can all this be 
true of a composition of so little extent, and yet Mark be a mere epito- 
mator or pedissequus ? Can all this be true (that it is, will not be de- 
nied), and yet Mark be a mere plagiarist, a copyist who is a very drudge, 
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and knows little more than to transcribe, or at most abridge, what he 
finds in his exemplar ? 7 

In substance the same thing may be said of Matthew. What other 
Evangelist exhibits the matter of this prooem ; a great part of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount ; and many particulars in various parts of his narra- 
tion? Has he nota tase, or rather an @zakia, which is altogether his 
own, and from which all the other Evangelists have departed? Does 
he not quote the Old Testament Scriptures more than all the other 
Evangelists collectively? Does any other Evangelist make such use of 
transition-phrases as he; viz. such as zal éyévero, ore écéheosv 0 Jy- 
ous, Ev ExeivM TH “alow, Ev TAIS HUEOaLES Exeivats, and especially tore ? 
Has he not, like Mark, alarge number of words and phrases, which are 
employed by him in a sense altogether peculiar to himself; and a still 
larger number of anak deyouev.? See Schott, Isagoge, p. 83. Notes 
3, 4, comp. id. p. 28, Note 4. 

Let now an unprejudiced and skilful reader, who is wedded to no sys- 
tem or theory in respect to the yévsors of the Gospels, take up a Greek 
Harmony, and read on with the most minute and scrutinizing attention 
to diction, grammatical construction, transition-particles and phrases, 
variation of order, place, circumstances, particularity, omissions by one 
and insertions by another, fulness in one and brevity in another, and the 
like; all of which applies respectively in a greater or less degree to 
each Evangelist; let him read through the Gospels in this way, and he 
will need no critic to tell him, whether the writers of the first three Gos- 
pels were men who stood upon their own basis, or whether they were 
men who merely reared up a building with materials already collected 
and prepared by others. No critic, by any or allof his analyses and 
comparisons, will satisfy him that these historians are not after all in- 
dependent writers. 

But, to notice the last question and the turning point of the whole: 
* How is it possible that there should be so much sameness between any 
two, or all three, of them? Can this be the result of any thing but of 
copying from each other, or from some sources which they all used in 
common ?’ 

I have no hesitation in saying, that it seems quite possible to me to 
account for all the sameness which they exhibit, without resorting to 
either of these suppositions. For all the diversity which they exhibit, 
we need not account, on the supposition that they were independent 
writers, for then it is manifest of itself; but on the ground that they 
were mere copyists and plagiarists, this diversity would itself become as 
difficult a problem, as any which sameness among them now presents. 

Who has not heard of the 6awwdoi of ancient days? How were 
Homer’s and Hesiod’s poems preserved, for centuries after they were 
written ? Every school-boy knows the answer to this question. Every one, 
too, who has read the Arabian Night’s Entertainment, and is acquainted 
with the present customs of the East, knows full well, that there are 
a multitude of wandering ¢owmdol there, who could repeat more 
than the thousand and one stories, and who transmit their tales in suc- 
cession from one generation to another. This custom of repeating ro- 
mantic stories and pieces of poetry, occupies a placein the East like to 
that of the drama in the West, and excites even a greater interest. 
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How was it in Palestine, as to matters of thisnature ¢ There, for some 
ages, the traditions of the elders had been orally handed down. — So they 
continued to be, for more than two centuries after the Christian era 
commenced. At length Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh reduced them to 
writing, and embodied them in the Mishna. The very prooem of Pirge 
Aboth sets out with the declaration, that the traditions which it contains, 
came down from Moses and the seventy elders ‘of his time. And 
although we give no credit to this extravagant claim, yet so much lies 
on the face of Jewish history as exhibited in the Gospels, viz. that they 
had a multitude of ¢raditions handed down from former times, which 
were orally preserved. 

Who has not read of the Scalds, or 6awadoi of northern Europe ? 
Who does not know that among the aborigines of our country, and 
among nearly all nations destitute of literature, traditional sayings and 
stories and poetry are orally preserved ? ’ 

Of the many thousands, then, who heard Jesus speak, and who wit- 
nessed his miracles, were there not many alive at the period when our 
Gospels were written? Surely there were. But as to Matthew, he 
himself being an original eye and ear witness, why need we go to any 
other source than his own recollection or his own memoranda? Could 
not a publican write? And could he not of course write Greek, if he 
had sustained such an office as this ? 

As to Mark; it is admitted, on all hands, that he was the intimate 
friend and companion of Peter. Was not Peter an original and au- 
thentic source of consultation for him? Would not the recollection of 
Peter and of Matthew be very likely to agree somewhat as to diction, 
in very many cases where there was something peculiar and striking ; 
and yet these two apostles might differ as to diction, when they came 
to narrate less striking events or sayings? Nothing is more natural 
than all this; and therefore nothing more probable. 

As to Luke, he tells us that he investigated every thing avwtev. Of 
course he must have resorted to apostolic testimony. None but apos- 
tles could have given testimony in many cases such as he exhibits. 
Now to whatever apostle he betook himself for information, there would 
be the same ground of similitude or of discrepancy in respect to others, 
as in the case of Matthew and Peter. Striking and peculiar things 
would be said in the same words, or very nearly so; other matters would 
leave room for a greater variety, and for personal peculiarities of diction. 

In this way, it seems to me, we may very naturally account for it, how 
the Evangelists came to agree, and also how they came to differ so often 
and so much as they do, Above all, the traits of each individual wri- 
ter, whatever his sources of information were, would occasion, as in- 
deed it actually has occasioned, a great variety oftentimes in phraseolo- 
gy and usus loquendi. 

As to the Gospel of John, we need resort to no other human sources 
but to those of hisown mind and memory. His diction, and every thing 
else, is confessedly his own, and is sui generis. 

If any choose to say, that besides the sources thus pointed out, the 
Evangelists also resorted to the denynjoecg of the many, to whom Luke 
refers ; this is altogether a possible and supposable case, but, consider- 
ing the character of these dvnyrjoecs, not altogether probable. Why 
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should the Evangelists take up with inferior sources of information, 
when superior ones were within their reach ? 

I cannot conclude this long note upon an almost endlessly disputed 
subject, without subjoining a single remark more. This is, that nearly 
all the writers who have made out theories about the origin of the three 
first Gospels, seem to have left out of sight any consideration of the in- 
spiration of the authors. In this I cheerfully and unreservedly profess 
my belief ; but the arguments in favor of it do not belong to this place. 
Inspiration does not, indeed, set aside at all the characteristic style of 
different writers ; nor does it exclude efforts on their part to investigate, 
as we see in the caseof Luke 1: 1—4; but it will, of course, wherever 
it exists, modify in a greater or less degree any writing with which it is 
concerned. Why should it be so wholly overlooked by the critical theo- 
rists, who write upon the yeveorg of the Gospels ? 


Nore 17. Gospel of Luke. (§§ 883—48, p. 387 seq.) 


Most of what Hug says, is concerned with the analysis of Luke’s 
Gospel, and is designed to shew how we may conceive of his having 
succeeded Matthew and Mark, and made use of both their Gospels. As 
I understand Luke’s prooem, this supposition is quite inadmissible. 
Hug has taken great pains with his analysis and with his comparison of 
Luke with Matthew and Mark, and shewn not a little acuteness as to a 
choice of means to make out the propositions at which he is aiming. 
But as I entertain radical doubts of the correctness of his results, and 
this for the reasons above stated, I need not dwell on what he has said 
at so much length. In my apprehension, it would be quite as easy to 
make out different results by a like process of analysis and comparison ; 
and when all was thus done, should we be any nearer to ground that 
would support us? Let the never ending variations of genetic theo- 
ries answer this question. * 


Nore 18. Gospel of John. (§ 49 seq. p. 420 seq.) 


The analysis of Hug in §§ 49—57, and the proof which he deduces 
from the result of them as to the later composition of John’s Gospel, may 
satisfy the minds of those who place dependence on this kind of reason- 
ing for the establishment of such conclusions. ‘That there are statements 
in the Gospel of John which suppose the readers to be acquainted with 
the facts related in the other Gospels, will not be denied. But whether 
the knowledge thus supposed came orally to the readers, like that of 
Theophilus to him; or whether it was derived from written Gospels ; 
who can decide? , 

Nothing is plainer, than that John has a doctrinal object particularly 
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in view. Many things that he says, certainly have more emphasis, 
when we suppose them to have been said antithetically, 1. e. against the 
Gnostics, the Cerinthians, the Zabians, and others. But no terra fir- 
ma can well be won here. ‘The question, whether his design was polem- 
ic, is still involved in more uncertainty than Hug seems to suppose or 
to admit. 

The most considerable opponent to the genuineness of the Gospel of 
John, is Bretschneider, in his Probabilia de Evangelit et Eptstolarum 
Johannis Indole etc., 1820. Hug has passed in review most of his 
main positions, in § 58 seq. The Alogiin ancient times denied the au- 
thority of this Gospel. Evanson, Vogel, Horst, Ballenstedt, Cludius, 
and some others of less note, have also denied it within the last forty 
years. ‘I'he main reasons assigned are, (1) ‘That John, a fisherman of 
Galilee, could not have had the knowledge which was necessary in or- 
der to write his Gospel in such a manner as it Is written.’ 

The answer to this is, the facts as detailed in § 10, p. 342 of Hug. 
A fisherman on the Lake of Tiberias would be very likely to know 
the Greek language, because of the great variety of persons assembled 
at such places for business and trade; and he would almost of course be 
necessitated to understand it, in order to carry on his business. Be- 
sides, the employment was by no means an ignoble one among the 
Jews; nor is there any thing which shews, or even renders it probable, 
that the parents of John, or that he himself, was in very indigent cir- 
cumstances. Above all; if we suppose John to have written late in 
life, after he had been many years at Ephesus, what difficulty can be 
made as to his knowledge of Greek ? 

(2) ‘The Gospel of John, in its prooem, philosophizes too deeply 
about the Logos, for a fisherman of the Lake.’ 

The answer to this would be, that the conclusion which represents 
him as philosophizing at all, results from erroneous and constructive in- 
terpretation. Tome John seems to have taken simple and radical 
ground, which upsets indeed all the Logos philosophy of the Greeks, 
or the emanation-philosophy of the East, but which still has little if any 
designed antithetic reference to either of these. 

(3) ‘ There are many self contradictions in this Gospel.’ 

So indeed there are, if such exegesis is to be admitted as makes out 
the declarations of John to be contradictions. The contradiction, 
however, is shewn to be between such exegeses and the laws of herme- 
nuetics or ground principles of philology. 
one “This Gospel exhibits errors as to history, antiquities, and geogra- 

Recent commentaries, such as those of Kuinoel, Lticke, and Tho- 
luck, have shewn how little foundation there is for such an objection ; 
but especially the works of defence, which will be mentioned in the se- 
quel, have still more effectually done this. 

In regard to the alleged “‘irreconcileable difference” between John 
and the other Evangelists, as to the account of the time when Jesus 
with his disciples last celebrated the passover, Hug has done what could 
be done, while one limits himself merely to external history, and does 
not investigate the proper idiom of the Scriptures. The solution which 
he offers, however, seems altogether improbable, as it appears to my 
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mind. I find nothing which vouches for it in any good degree, that 
there was any difference among the Jews, as,to the time when the pass- 
over itself was to be actually celebrated ; nothing in the evangelical ac- 
counts of the last supper, which goes to shew at all that an wnusual sea- 
son was chosen for it; nothing in the Jewish views of this ordinance 
which would render such an occurrence at all probable. Some may have 
commenced their holy time earlier than others; although the testimony 
cited by Hug from the Mishna and Gemara would serve but little pur- 
pose to establish this in respect to the time of the Saviour; but this 
would not render certain the proposition, that they therefore actually 
celebrated the passover itself before the usual time. 

J. H. Rauch (translated and published in the Bib. Repos. Vol. IV. 
No. 13. Art. V.) has taken wholly a different course from Hug, and one 
altogether built upon the wsws loqguendi of the sacred writings; and he 
has shewn in this way, what had not before been so effectually shewn, 
that there is a substantial harmony among all the Evangelists in relation 
to this matter. To him I would earnestly refer the reader. Questions 
of this kind are not the element in which Hug appears to move with 
the most dexterity or success. 

As to what Hug says on p. 446, in order to defend John’s interpreta- 
tion of Hoy (LAwau) by ancorcdAuevos, it will afford little or no satis- 
faction, I think, to the intelligent philological reader; for the amount 
of itis, that John givestothe name Awau a mystic interpretation. 
This is solving one difficulty by introducing another still greater. Be- 
sides, it betrays a want of Hebrew etymological knowledge in the wri- 
ter. The Hebrew mv comes from mw, to send, send out, emit, etc. 
The form nbz may be resolved in two ways; viz., it may be regarded 
either as a noun like 759°>, disquictude ; 719°, sparks; \i2u7>, dis- 
taf; ViO°P, smoke; or else as a noun presenting a forma dagessata 
which is resolved by omitting the Dagesh and inserting a Yodh, like 
winp and vip. Nouns of this last form, i. e. of the forma dagessata, 
are (ADU , adrunkard ; 3357, natus ; 2i°s., hostiliter tractatus. In con- 
formity with these last forms, 7>W may mean ameoraduevog as John has 
rendered it ; or if any one prefers the first solution, it is merely the ab- 
stract (emissio) put forthe concrete, 1. e. for emissus, ameotaduevos ; an 
occurrence too frequent in Hebrew to create any wonder or doubt, a- 
mong those who are not disposed to doubt for reasons other than philo- 
logical. ; I 

(5) ‘ The delineation of the person, character, and doctrines of the Sa- 
viour by the Gospel of John, differs from that in any other of the canon- 
ical Gospels.’ 

The answer to this is, that the style and manner of John are unques- 
tionably different from those of the other Evangelists. The special ob- 
ject of his Gospel, which is a doctrinal one, would also of course be 
the occasion of some diversity in his narration. ‘The fact that he has 
almost entirely omitted any titing done by Jesus, except what was done 
at Jerusalem and in its near neighborhood, makes a wide difference be- 
tween John and his fellow-writers. They confine themselves mainly 
to what was done in Galilee. John has little of mere history of facts, 
almost all his Gospel being made up of the discourses of Jesus; while 
this is just the reverse in the other Evangelists. 
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But how can we make any thing more out of this, than that each 
writer had his own particular design and stand-point, and that he pursued 
his own particular object? Has not Matthew, Mark, Luke, each their 
peculiarities? Each matter appropriate to himself only? This must 
be allowed. All then that can be said of John is, that his Gospel is pe- 
culiarly sui generis. This lies indeed upon the very face of his plan 
and style. But to deduce from this the conclusion, that he describes a 
different Messiah and other doctrines than what are found in the Gospels 
of his coadjutors, is assuming a conclusion much broader than the prem- 
ises will support. 

It would be easy to shew, that all the main points of the Messiah’s 
character, doctrines, and sufferings, are the same in al] the Gospels of 
our Canon. This has been done; but my limits forbid me even to at- 
tempt a synopsis of the considerations which have been proffered, in or- 
der to satisfy the minds of inquirers and doubters in respect to this 
point. I canonly refer the reader to Heydenreich, Uber die Behaup- 
ting dass Jesus in den drei synoptischen Evangelien ganz anders er- 
scheine als in dem Johanneischen, in Heydenreich and Hiiffell’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir Predigerwissenschaften, B. I. heft 1, 2. 1827. Also Retberg, 
An Johannes in exhibenda Jesu natura reliq. canon. Scriptis vere re- 
pugnet, 1826; Borger, De constanti et aequabili Jesu Christi Indole, 
etc. 1816; Moller, Comm. de Genii ac Indolis Evangelii Johannis pri- 
or. Evang. diversa, etc. 1816; Reinecke, De Constanti etc. J. C. In- 
dole, Ingenio, Doctrina, et docendi Ratione, etc. 1827. Schott’s Isa- 
goge § 38, especially Note 4 uader this, where a summary may be found, 
made with much ability, of the leading points in respect to the subject 
under consideration. 

In regard to Bretschneider’s Probabilia, in which he has expressed 
all the doubts of former or tatter times with respect to the genuineness 
of the Gospel of John, it might be sufficient to say, that the author has 
himself publicly and ingenuously retracted them, and declared that his 
object in publishing such a book was, tu elicit more able defences of the 
Gospel in question than had hitherto been made. Whether this latter 
circumstance be altogether as candid an avowalas that of his retrac- 
tion, might be questioned by some who know the love of paradox and 
of appearing before the public eye in a new and strange dress, which is 
so predominant among not asmall class of the German literati. But be 
this as it may, Bretschneider’s book has called forth a number of Jearn- 
ed and able essays, in opposition to his doubts. A few of them, which 
are particularly distinguished, should be here named. Crome, Proba- 
bilia haud probabilia, an Essay which obtained the prize at Leipsic in 
1824, Hemsen, Die Echtheit der Schriften des Evang. Johannis, 1823. 
Usteri, Comm. critica, in qua Evangelium Johannis genuinum esse, 
etc., 1823. Also Olshausen, in his Aechtheit der vier canon, Evange- 
lien, p. 246 seq. 

For the historical evidence, derived from the testimony of the an- 
cient fathers, Lardner, Schmidt, Less, and almost all the introductions 
to the New Testament, specially Schott’s Isagoge, § 37, Note 5, will 
afford a sufficient Conspectus. The reader may consult a fuller exhibi- 
tion, in Calmberg, Diss. theolog. de antiquissimis Patrum Testimonis, 
etc. 1822. In Lampe’s Comm., in those of Licke, Tholuck, and oth- 
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ers, summaries of this evidence may also be found. The question, as I 
am disposed to believe, is now finally put to rest, except among that class 
of writers who are excited to assail positions from the very fact that 
they are generally regarded as unassailable. 


Nore 19. Object and Plan of John’s Gospel. (§ 53, p. 425 seq.) 


The copious and laboured analysis of John’s Gospel, in this and the 
ten following sections, and the comparison of it with other Gospels, al- 
though not wanting in the display of acuteness and ingenuity, do not 
afford any solid conviction or satisfaction to my own mind, in respect to 
the main positions which the writer is labouring to establish, viz., that 
John had seen and made use of the other Gospels, and intended his 
own to be rather a kind of supplement to them, than a work complete 
in itself. 

_John was himself an original witness. He needed no aid from for- 
eign sources, in order to write his Gospel. And although Eusebius, Je- 
rome, Theodoret, Epiphanius, and others of the ancient church, and 
Michaelis, Storr, Schulze, Hug, and many others in modern times, have 
asserted or defended the supplementary character of John’s Gospel, yet 
there are several reasons why we may doubt of this. 

(1) John has not only repeated a considerable number of things con- 
tained in the other Gospels, but almost in the same words. Let the read- 
er compare, now, 


John 2: 16. Luke 19: 46. Mark 11:17. Matt. 21; 13. 


Saar 

5: 20. sy Th 

8: 19. 10: 22. 13: 27. 
10: 15. 

4: 35. 9: 37 seq. 

4: 44. 13357. 
12748! 26: 11, 12. 
1225, 16; 25, 10, 39. 
13; 20. 10: 16. 10: 40. 
14: 13. 18: 19 seq. 
WADE 28: 18 seq. 


(2) Even longer narrations in the other Gospels are contained almost 
entire in that of John. E.g. John 2: 14—16. 6: 1—21. 12: 1—19. 
Finally, most things in the history of the crucifixion, etc. 

(3) That John has omitted many things contained in the other Gos- 
pels, is obvious at first sight, and this would indeed be the case on the 
ground that his Gospel is supplementary. 

(4) The traits of discrepancy as to manner and circumstances be- 
tween John and the other Evangelists, where they speak of the same 
thing, are very numerous. One circumstance, moreover, in regard 
to the general tenor of John’s Gospel, is very striking. John has a 
regular account of all the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, after his minis- 
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try had commenced ; and the other Evangelists contain nothing of this 
kind excepting the journey just before the crucifixion, by which we 
could definitely ascertain whether the public life of Jesus was one or 
many years. 

(5) If John designed his Gospel merely as a supplement to the oth- 
ers, and for the purpose of illustrating what was left undefined or some- 
what obscure in them, how comes it that he has left so many of those 
things wholly untouched ? 

(6) Finally, John has himself told us the object of his Gospel, near the 
close of it, viz., to shew that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, in or- 
der that men might believe on him and be saved. He has no where 
hinted at any design on his part to supply the defects of others, or to ap- 
pear as in aid of them, or even as the coadjutor. How could it well be, 
that he should no where have developed any hint of this nature, if the 
theory of Hug is well founded ? 

Hug seems much to rely on this consideration, viz., that ‘ John has 
omitted the more important arguments and facts in favor of his position, 
relying upon it that his readers were in possession of the other Gospels.’ 
So Prof. Hug may judge. John, we may suppose however, formed a 
different opinion. He tells us that the sayings and doings of Jesus were 
so numerous, that ‘the world would not contain the books which must be 
written, in case they were all reported.’ Ofcourse he made, and he in- 
tended to make, only a small selection. Why now should we suppose 
he would omit those things that he deemed most important to his spe- 
cific purpose? I trust he did not; and therefore that he and Prof. Hug 
differ in their judgment in relation to this matter. 


I have already remarked, in passing, that the question whether John 
had a polemic design in view, when he wrote his Gospel, is not so plain 
and certain as Hug in various places ()§ 51, 52, alibi) seems to consider 
it. (1) Many critics suppose that a sect sprung from John the Baptist, 
who held him to be the promised Messiah. Traces of such a sect they 
find in Luke 3: 15. Acts 13: 25. 18:25. 19: 1—5. For proof that 
John has reference to them in his Gospel, they appeal to John 1: 7, 8, 
15, 19—384, 36. 3: 26 seq. 5: 33 seq. 10: 41, ete. So Overbeck, Neue 
Versuche ueber das Evangelium Johannis, 1784. Storr, Ueber den 
Zweck der evang. Geschichte, etc. Ziegler, Bemerkungen ueber das 
Evangelium Johannis, in Gabler’s neuest. theol. Journal, B. 9. St. 1. 
Michaelis in his Introduction to the New Testament; Hug as in the 
text; and many others. But Paulus, Cap. Select. Introduct. ad N. Test. 
p. 153; Eichhorn in his Einleit. in das N. Test.; Tittmann in his Mele- 
temata Sacra; Kuinoel, in his Commentary ; and others, have denied 
that the Gospel of John has any such designed bearing upon the dis- 
ciples of John, as Storr and others maintain. 

(2) In like manner many have supposed that John intended, in a par- 
ticular manner, to oppose Cerinthus, who was contemporary with him, 
and seems to have denied that the Saviour possessed any thing more 
than a nature merely human. So Storr, Michaelis, and Hug, as cited 
above ; and so Semler in his Paraphrasis in Evang. Johann. ; Wegschei- 
der in his Versuch einer volstand. Rinleitung in das Evang. Johann. 
1806 ; Kaiser in his Comment. de apolegeticis Evang. Johan. consi- 
liis, etc.; and also others. To these are opposed, Lampe, Comm. in 
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Johan. I. p. 172 seq. ; Tittmann, Paulus, Kichhorn, Kuinoel, as quoted 
above; Liicke, Comm. in Johan. I. p. 227 seq., and others. 

It appears from Irenaeus, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Eusebius, and 
Theodoret, that Cerinthus taught that a celestial spirit (a¢wv) descend- 
ed upon Jesus at his baptism, and left him before his crucifixion ; and 
that this spirit was not the Muvoyevijs or the Adyog, but one of sub- 
ordinate rank, who dwelt in Jesus, and enabled him to perform his mir- 
acles. To these views John 1:3, 18. 17: 1—5. 14;9 etc., and espe- 
cially 1 John 2: 22, seem to be peculiarly opposed. 

(3) The Nicolattans are mentioned by Irenaeus (advers. Haeres. ITI. 
11), as opposed by John. But whether this is only a tropical name or 
appellative, given to certain false teachers in the early church, who main- 
tained the lawfulness of eating flesh offered to idols and of venereal in- 
dulgencies ; or whether it is a proper name derived from Nicholas or 
Nicholaus some unknown author of this heresy; is a question the an- 
swer to which is not yet made out. See Nov. Test. Kopp. Tom. X. p. 
146. Ewald, Comm. in Apoc. Eichhorn, Comm. in Apoc. (on Rev. 2: 
15). Comp. Schott’s Isagoge, § 40, Note 7. 

(4) The Docetae are also included by some, among those whom 
John opposed in his writings. So Semler in his Paraphrasis; Ecker- 
mann in his Erklarung aller dunkeln Stellen des N. Test. II. p. 5. seq. ; 
Bertholdt, Einleit. III. p. 1818; Schmidt, Bibliothek fiir biblische 
Kritik, I. p. 73. But this is not admitted by Hug; and Kuinoel and 
Kaiser (as quoted above), and De Wette in his Einleit., deny this. To 
me there seem to be passages in the writings of John, which can hardly 
be accounted for on any other ground than that of entended opposition 
to an opinion like that of the Docetae; e. g. 1] John 1: 1,2. 4:2 seq. 
2 Johnv. 7. John 1:14. Comp. 19: 34. 20:20, 27. See Schott, § 40, 

Note 8. 

The most probable result of an investigation respecting these partic- 
ular designs attributed to John in his Gospel, seems to me to be, that 
while it cannot well be denied that there were Zabians, Cerinthians, 
Nicolaitans (either in a general or a particular sense), and Docetae, in 
the time of John; and that all these sects (with Gnosticism yet imper- 
fectly developed) existed in Asia Minor, and probably in and around 
Ephesus ; yet a design properly and specifically polemic, can hardly be 
attributed to John; certainly not in his Gospel. I cannot doubt, for he 
has told us, that his principal aim was to shew that Jesus was the Son of 
God and the true Messiah. Wor can I doubt, therefore, that whatever 
sect was then and there in opposition to this truth, or taught what was 
at variance with it, wher and where John first wrote his Gospel, this 
sect was virtually opposed by his Gospel. There is much emphasis and 
force given to several passages in his writings, by applying them to one 
and another of the various sects named. But I regard the apostle, on 
the whole, as designing rather ‘to refute error by teaching the trath,’ 
than as having engaged in designs directly and avowedly polemic. 
Avowedly, indeed, they certainly are not; for where in his Gospel has 
he referred expressly to any of the sects named? That what he says 
may have some bearing upon them, and actually does have one, I can- 
not well doubt. But that the apostle entered the lists as a disputant, 
does not seem from the tenor of his writings, at large, to be capable of 


satisfactory proof. 
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Nore 20. Time and place of composing the Gospel of John; language 
in which it was written. (§ 64. p. 455.) 


On these questions the author has given but little information, and 
nothing to satisfy the critical inquirer. In § 65—70, he endeavours in- 
deed to shew, that John’s first Epistle was written to the churches at 
Ephesus, while the author was ina state of banishment at Patmos ; 
that his Gospel was also probably written at the same place; and that 
the first Epistle was in fact written as an accompaniment and designed 
as a kind of introduction to the Gospel. As Hug supposes the banish- 
ment of John to have taken place under Domitian, he of course must 
suppose the Gospel and the first Epistle not to have been written until 
about A. D. 97 or 98. 

Of Hug’s views respecting Joln’s first Epistle, I shall speak in the 
sequel. In opposition to his view respecting the Jate composition of 
John’s Gospel, several suggestions may be made. 

(1) John 5: 2, éore dé év t079 ‘/egocodvpors . . . xodvuByndea. Af- 
ter all that has been said about enallage temporis, in the New Testament, 
and specially in John, there is solid reason to distrust the confounding 
of tenses by any writer of common sense. We may be, and often are, 
ignorant how often one Practerite, for example, was employed in the 
place of another, because that other had gone into desuetude, or was 
cacophonous ; in such a case we are not well qualified to judge about 
enallage temporis ; certainly not to decide that the instance in question 
is one of this nature. In some other instances it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence which of two or three Praeterites is used, inasmuch as the nature 
of the case admits either to be employed without any impropriety. We 
should not be hasty, therefore, in making out these enallages of tense; 
which, if absolutely taken, only mean that a writer has voluntarily, or 
through ignorance, violated the common_laws of the Greek language. 
To say, then, that €or is here put for 7, is saying something which 
should not be said without some definite and satisfactory ground. But 
to assume, in the first place, that the Gospel of Jobn was written near 
the close of the first century, and then to construe éoze as if it were 
HY, 1S a VOTEQOY MEOTEQOY in argument. 

Still, the city of Jerusalem may have been destroyed, and the baths 
or bath-house rebuilt, when John wrote his Gospel. Eusebius (Ono- 
masticon, v. By¢nGa) speaks of the pool, etc., as well known in his 
time. The designation of place by éni r7 mgoGatexy, may be under- 
stood as meaning the place which was anciently called by this name. 
All this is possible ; nor can it be pronounced to be very improbable. 
Still my impression from reading the whole Gospel of John is, that if 
Jerusalem had been laid in ruins before he wrote it, some hint, some 
expression of feeling in relation to this melancholy event, some appeal 
to the notable prophecy of the Saviour respecting it as having been ful- 
filled, must have appeared here or there in the Gospel. How could 
John every where so completely suppress the rising and even involunta- 
ry sigh which would heave his breast? How could he fail to mention 
so striking and palpable a proof, that Jesus was the Messiah, the duly 
commissioned Messenger of God? At all events, the most natural exe- 
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egesis of John 5: 2 is, that when John wrote, Jerusalem was then in 
the like state and condition as at the time when the Saviour performed 
the miracle at Bethesda. 

Again (3) in John 21: 18 the words of our Saviour respecting Peter’s 
martyrdom are related. As this took place in A. D. 67, or near this 
time, how could John, or (if any one denies the genuineness of this 21st 
chapter), how could some disciple of his who published John’s Gospel 
,and added this last chapter, have omitted to refer to the death of Peter, 
which had happened some 30 years before, if Hug and others who think 
with him are tobe credited? _ 

The fact that John employs 9” (Imperf.) instead of the present tense 
(gore), in reference to places, in 18: 1. 19:41. 11: 18, proves nothing, as 
the matter is respectively circumstanced. The historian is in each case 
relating past events; and in such a case, nothing is more common or 
natural than to speak of the place where these events happened, in the 
past tense. This is all which can be made out, from such instances as 
these. 

When the appeal is made to John 21: 23, “If I will that he [John] 
should continue until I come, what is that to thee?” as affording an ar- 
gument in favour of this Gospel being written in the advanced age of 
John ; there seems to be no force in the appeal, unless we assume, that 
Jesus could not have uttered this in a prophetic way, so that John could 
understand it until he should have attained to an advanced age. But 
what dependence can we place on an argument of such a nature? 

Finally, when writers appeal to the Greek style of John’s Gospel, and 
tell us that it bears marks of great improvement upon that of the Apoc- 
alypse, and shews that John had been many more years conversant with 
the Greek language when he wrote the former; I cannot sympathize 
with them, and do not so judge. Let Winer’s Programm on the alleged 
soloecisms of the Apocalypse be read ; let the reader be deeply conver- 
sant with the Hebrew prophets and familiar with their style and man- 
ner, their abrupt transitions, change of person, Nominatives independ- 
ent, and the like; then let him call to mind the perfectly simple and 
prosaic character of John’s Gospel in its narrations, and the close imi- 
tation (as we have good reason to believe), or the exact report, of Jesus’ 
discourses even in the manner of their diction; let him afterwards 
come to the reading of the Apocalypse, and mark how the diction of 
every part of it is bnilt upon the Hebrew prophets, how entirely it is 
Hebrew poetry in its very soul and essence, how exceedingly diverse 
the matter of it is from that of the Gospels, and how diverse the manner 
must be also in order to present the genuine stamp of Hebrew prophet- 
ic composition—let him take all this into view, and also the further fact 
that the text of the Apocalypse is as yet less purified than that of any 
other book of the New Testament; and he will then hesitate about 
drawing an argument as to the /ateness of John’s Gospel, from the su- 
perior character of its Greek. This superiority, I am fully persuaded, 
cannot be satisfactorily made out. 

In a word, the testimonies of the ancients are, that John removed 
from Palestine to Asia Minor, where he taught extensively, and fixed his 
abode at Ephesus. So Clemens Alex. in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. ITI. 23) 
Irenaeus, advers. ee I. 2.6. 22.§5. 1.3.¢. lc. 3.$ 4. Origen, 
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in Euseb. H. E. III. 1. Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, in Euseb. IIT. 
31. Jerome, Catal. Scriptt.c.9. That John must have gone there af- 
ter Paul wrote his epistles, would seem clear from the fact, that neither 
his presence nor labours are adverted to in Rom. 15: 20. 2 Cor. 10:16; 
nor in the epistles to the Colossians, Ephesians, or ‘Timothy, written 
when Paul was in prison at Rome. John therefore must have gone to 
Ephesus, after A. D. 60 or 62. 

That he wrote his Gospel at Ephesus, the more ancient witnesses 
agree; e. g. Irenaeus, advers. Haeres. III. 1. Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. II. 
24. V.8. VI. 14. Jerome, Catal. Scriptt.c. 9. That he wrote it after 
the three other Gospels were written, these witnesses also declare ; and 
so Storr, Herder, and most modern critics have felt inclined to decide. 
But this latter position can never be satisfactorily made out. 

The reader who wishes for more ample discussion, may consult the 
various Introductions to the New Testament, and in particular those of 
Lampe to his Comm. in Johan.; Wegscheider, Versuch einer volstan- 
diger Einleitung, etc., p. 190 seq. Liicke Comm. tiber Johannem. I. p. 
121 seq. Schott’s Isagoge, §§ 36—43. 


That John wrote in Greek, the examples of explanation in regard to 
Hebrew words and things, referred to by Hug in § 64, would seem 
abundantly to shew. Why should he interpret the most common and 
obvious Hebrew words, ( 85°2, SmMBa, MW, etc.), if he were wri- 
ting in Hebrew, and for Hebrew readers 4 

It is to be regretted that Hug, instead of occupying his readers, as he 
has done, with speculations about the supplementary character of John’s 
Gospel, had not given more of substantial discussion in respect to other 
circumstances, in which we have a deeper interest. 


Note 21. First Epistle of John. (§ 65. p. 456.) 


The very first declaration with which Hug commences his account 
of this Epistle, is one which I should be far from regarding as certain. 
On the other hand, I find nothing in all the first epistle of John, which 
obliges me to suppose that he refers in it to his written Gospel. That 
there is the same doctrine in the Epistle as in the Gospel, the same 
style or manner of writing both as to diction and the construction of 
sentences, the same glowing spirit of love to God and man, the same 
ardent attachment to the Saviour and zeal for his honour and glory— 
must be evident, I think, to every intelligent and impartial reader. 
From. the most ancient times this has been acknowledged and felt. 
Scarcely a doubt has been raised, until recently, in respect to the genu- 
aneness of this first Epistle; notwithstanding it has neither subscription 
nor inscription. Butall this does not shew, that it was designed as a pre- 
face, or an accompaniment, or a defence, to the Gospel of John. All this, 
moreover, we may suppose and fully credit, without drawing any other 
conclusion from the reading of the epistle, than that John had preached 
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and taught familiarly and fully, among those whom he here addresses, 
the doctrines to which he specially adverts, particularly in the beginning 
of his Epistle, but occasionally elsewhere. ‘That he addresses his own 
disciples, there can hardly be any doubt, if we look at the manner of his 
writing. How can it be shewn, as Hug assumes, that there is “‘ a visible 
reference in the Epistle to the Gospel ?” 

Hug, however, stands not alone in respect to his views concerning the 
original design of this Epistle. Berger in his Versuch einer moral. 
Einleit ins. N. Test. If. p. 118; Storr in his Zweck der evang. Ge- 
schichte, etc. p. 315 seq. ; Augusti in his Kathol. Briefe, II. p. 182 seq., 
have suggested like views; one regarding it as containing a practical 
part of the Gospel or supplement to it, another as a polemic part in de- 
fence of it, and the third as a letter of recommendation or introduction 
to it. All these views the reader may find fully examined and refuted, 
in Liicke’s Preface to his Comm. on this Epistle. How can it be ac- 
counted for, that all antiquity should have severed the epistle, as to its 
location in the Canon, from the Gospel, if it originally was combined 
or immediately connected with it? That in the Cod. Cantab., there 
stands at the end of John’s Gospel and before the Acts a note by some 
transcriber, which would seem to signify that the Epistles of John end 
there, and the Acts follows (as Hug declares, p. 462), proves nothing, 
except that some erroneous or idle hand had added something in that 
place which does not belong there; or at the most, that instead of the 
Acts, the copyist meant at first to transcribe the Epistles of John, but 
afterwards abandoned his purpose. 

To suppose, with Hug (p. 464), that John wrote his Gospel at Patmos, 
and must therefore have sent a letter uf introduction with it, because he 
could not introduce it in propria persona, is arguing in a way sufficient- 
ly unsatisfactory. Why could not John have done as Luke did, i. e. 
send his Gospel to some distinguished individual friend, who, he well 
knew, would take caré of it and publishit? Then, again, how could 
John have written his Gospel, in a state of banishment, and never have 
even once adverted in it to any thing which leads us at all to conjecture 
that such were his circumstances? Or how could his first epistle have 
been written in the like condition? Suppositions like those which Hug 
makes in relation to these matters, need at least some probabilities in 
their favour, in the absence of all ancient tradition and testimony in 
their behalf. Unfortunately they have neither the one nor the other to 
support them. ; 

That the Epistle was written Jater than the Gospel, I should think 
quite probable from the tone of it. ‘The various errors to which it ap- 
parently adverts, are here more definitely and strongly characterized 
and denounced than in the Gospel. The animadversions upon them 
seem to assume the decided tone of repeated admonition. 

Different writers have found in this epistle opposition to different 
classes of heretics. Thus Loeffler finds Jews and Judaizers opposed ; 
Dissert., Joan. Epist. I. Gnosticos imprimis impugnari negatur, in 
Comm. Theol. I. Others have supposed that Judaizing Christians, and 
Ebionites or apostate Christians, are opposed; e. g. Semler, in his 
Paraph. Johan. ; Tittmann, in his De Vestigiis Gnosticorum, ete., p. 179 
seq. Knapp, in his Script. var. Argument. p. 157. Lange, Schrift. 
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des Johann. III. 19 seq. Eichh. Einleit. 11. 291 seq. Others suppose 
that the Gnostics were principally aimed at; e. g. Michaelis, II. ed. 4, 
p. 1522. Kleuker, Johannes, Petrus, and Paulus, als Christologen 
betrachet, 1785. Others still have regarded the Docetae as the sect 
principally opposed in John’s first Epistle ; e. g. Schmidt, Einleit. IT. p. 
318. Bertholdt, Einleit. VI. p. 3250. Niemeyer, Comm. de Docetis, 
Halle, 1823. Liicke, Comm. Pref. p. 62 seq. So Vitringa also thought, 
Obs. Sac. V. 20; and so have many others. Schott and De Wette do 
not dissent from a modified view of this latter sentiment; while they do 
not suppose the main design of the epistle to have been in any good 
measure polemic. 

That the heresy of the Docetae, who taught that Christ was only in 
appearance and seemingly, but not in reality, a man consisting of areal 
body and soul, was extant in the apostolic age, there seems to be no 
good reason to deny. That 1 John 1: 1—38 and 4: 1—6 were design- 
ed to oppose or gainsay the doctrine of this sect, one can scarcely 
doubt. What could be the object of the apostle in making such spe- 
cific, repeated, and pointed asseverations respecting the real humanity 
of the Saviour, unless it were to oppose some error like that of the Do- 
cetae? Compare particularly 2 John, v. 7. 

That in his first epistle, as in his Gospel, John designs to oppose sev- 
eral and various errors, in passing, I cannot well doubt. Let the read- 
er examine chap. 2: 18-—27. The avTlyGLoros here characterized, no 
doubt means some particular erroneous opinions, or party schism (v. 19), 
or practical ungodliness, which prevailed to some extent in the church 
or churches whom the apostle addressed in his letter. All that we can 
learn, however, from the passage, warm and animated as the strain of it 
is, amounts to no more than the generic idea, that there was a theoreti- 
cal or practical denial that Jesus is the Christ ; see v.22. This is after- 
wards called denying the Son; and he who does this, is said also to de- 
ny the Father. That some false teachers wefe actively engaged in 
spreading heretical sentiments in relation to this subject, is evident 
from v. 26, tay nhavovray vues. But whether these deceivers were 
Ebionites, Judaizers, Gnostics, or Docetae, or some other heretics, can 
not well be determined from the passage under examination. 

Excepting this passage, and the two above adverted to, there is little 
in this epistle except warm-hearted and paternal admonition and ex- 
hortation to love, faith, mutual kindness, and good will. Holiness 
and benevolence the writer considers as indissolubly connected with 
steadfast faith in Christ, and adherence to the simple traths of his Gospel. 

That John was somewhat advanced in life, when he wrote this epis- 
tle, seems probable from his use of the word rexvia so often in his ad- 
dresses. Yet those who rely very much on this should remember, that 
the Saviour addresses his disciples with the same appellation, in John 
13: 33, some (probably most) of whom were older than himself. So 
Paul also addresses the Galatians, 4: 19. Evidently it isonly a compel- 
lation of endearment. Or, if we argue from it in respect to the compar- 
ative age of the writer, what shall we say when John (2: 18) addresses 
a portion of those to whom he wrote by the appellation margoes? If 
any thing is thus to be deduced from these various compellations, it 
must be this, viz., that most of those whom John addressed were 
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younger than himself; while some others were older than himself. E2- 
treme old age, therefore, cannot be assumed by this mode of reasoning, 
as it has been by many, as the probable time of John’s writing his first 
epistle. The Geschwatzigkeit (prattle) of old age, and senile repeti- 
tions, which Eichhorn and others have found in it, belong rather to 
their exegetical tact, than to the writer of the epistle. 

Meagre and unsatisfactory, on the whole, is Hug’s account through- 
out of the writings of John. The most interesting matters he has treat- 
ed in a superficial way. 


Nore 22. Second Epistle of John. (§ 71. p. 465.) 


In what manner Hug deduces from the language of this epistle, the 
conclusion that the apostle was zn eztle when he wrote it, I do not see. 
To argue from v. 7, “‘ Having many things to write to you, I would not 
do it with paper and ink, for I hope to be with you, etc.” that the apos- 
tle was in want of writing materials (p. 465), is singular indeed. Where 
then did he get materials for writing his Gospel and first Epistle, both 
of which, Hug supposes, were written in exile? How very singular, 
too, that the exile of Patmos should be in the habit of receiving famil- 
iar and friendly visits? (p. 465). Did the Roman Government permit 
exiles to lonely places to be treated thus? 

Then again, how could John in exile for an indefinite time, expect 
soon to see the worthy individual to whom his second epistle is address- 
ed, and speak with her face to face? 

In a word; can we well doubt that the writer of 2 John was at lib- 
erty, when he wrote this Epistle? 

As to the address, éxdezr7 xvgig, it seems at last to be pretty well 
agreed, that if éxdext7 were designed to_be considered as a proper 
name, the location would have been thus, 17 xvolg éxdexrn, or ExAEXTH 
cy xvgig. That Avola was often a proper name of females among the 
Greeks, there is no doubt ; see Gruteri Inscriptt. p. 1127. Schott and 
De Wette both decide in favour of Kugia (Cyria) as a proper name, 
and éxdexr7 as an epithet. From a comparison of 3 John, v. 1, this 
opinion seems to be probable. 

As to the assumption of Hug, that this second letter of John was 
written immediately after the first, and despatched along with it—it 
seems to me as little supported, as that the first letter was written at the 
same time with his Gospel. How came it, that the second and third 
epistles of John were considered by some as of doubtful authenticity, 
even so early as the days of Origen ; devrégay xae toiTyy, Enel OV MAY 

“reg aol yynolous Elvar tavras, are the words of Origen quoted in 
Euseb. Ecc. Hist. VI. 25. Had all three epistles been sent to the 
churches at the sametime with the Gospel, and all been deemed as. in- 
troductory to it, or explanatory of it, or as designed to enforce it, then 
would the appendices have been attached of course to the main volume, 
and gone into credit or discredit along with it. But here we find, so 
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early as the time of Origen, the genuineness of the second and third 
Epistles doubted ; and Eusebius states explicitly (Hist. Ecc. IIT. 25), 
that the second and third of John were called in question by some; 
ray Oé avtcheyouevav . . . 9 Ovouaouern devréoa xol TQITy Lovav- 
you. Jerome also states (De Viris Lllust. c. 9), that these two epistles 
were assigned by some to John a presbyter at Ephesus. 

Besides; they were left out of the Peshito or old Syriac version : 
which shews that they came into circulation after the Gospel and first 
Epistle had been current in the churches. 

Why Hug should pass in silence all these facts, and thus take no no- 
tice of them, I know not. One thing, however, is plain, viz. that when 
known and fully considered, they must overthrow his theory in regard 
to the second and third epistles of John. 

As to the doubts themselves which have been raised in ancient or in 
modern times against the genuineness of the second and third epistles 
of John, they are inconsiderable. Even De Wette does not think that 
they amount to any thing serious; and Liicke, Bertholdt, Schott, and 
others, have abundantly removed them. The internal evidence is so 
strong, that there is hardly serious room for doubt. In ancient times, it 
would seem that doubts had arisen whether they should be included in 
the canon, rather from the fact that these epistles were directed to pri- 
vate individuals, than from any other circumstance. 


Nore 23. Third Epistle of John. (§ 72. p. 466). 


Here again is the same singular mistake in our author, of supposing 
that John complains of the want of writing materials, and that this is 
good evidence of his being in exile. John says (v. 13), ‘‘ Ihave much 
to write, but I will not do it with ink and pen.” Why? Not because 
he cculd not. He does not say ov divauos yoawei, but od Odo 70 0- 
wet. But why would he not! Because he expected soon to see his 
friend, and tell him mouth to mouth the many things he had to say, in- 
stead of writing them. What can be a more natural circumstance ina 
letter than this? 

Then, again, as to the state of exile; John says (v. 15), conalovread 
o€ of gihot, the friends salute thee. So then, this lonely exile was sur- 
rounded by his friends. 

Who Gaius (Caius) was, we know not, excepting that he appears to 
have been one of the apostle’s spiritual children, and to have merited 
and enjoyed much of his confidence. ‘That he belonged to Ephesus, and 
that a party there, of which Diotrephes was the head, had rejected 
an epistle written to them by John, v. 9, (i. e. the first epistle of John 
according to Hug), rests not only upon mere conjecture, but on very 
improbable conjecture. Is there any thing in the other writings of John 
which favours the predominance of such a party at Ephesus ? Rather, 
does not Rev. 2: I seq. make directly against such a supposition ? , 

Much more probable does it seem to me, that when. the apostle wrote 
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his second and third epistles, he was at Ephesus, on the eve of setting 
out upon one of his evangelical journeys among the churches; that 
having some private opportunity to write to Gaius and to Cyria before 
he could visit them, he embraced it. In the course of his journey he 
expected to see them. 

That the two epistles were written at the same time, or under the 
same circumstances, seems probable from a comparison of 2 John vs. 1, 
12 with 3 John vs. 1, 13, 14. That Gaius and Cyria both lived in the 
same place, is not certain; that they did not, cannot be proved. 

That 2 John v. 7—11 refers to the same deceivers which are charac- 
terized in the first epistle, 1: 1—3. 4: 1—6, seems to be quite plain. 
But that such deceivers were to be found only at Ephesus, and that Cy- 
ria and Gaius must have lived there, as Hug would seem to maintain,— 
who can vouch for this 2 


Nore 24. Discrepancy in Genealogies. (§ 74, p. 469 seq.) 


Hug (p. 469) calls the attempt to trace the descent of Mary in Luke 
an “‘ evasion”’ of the difficulty in respect to the genealogies, and says that 
“it does violence to the phraseology employed.” What then is the vio- 
lence done in this case? It is simply this, viz., that Joseph, the ac- 
knowledged and actual son in law of Heli, is counted by the Evangelist 
Luke (3: 23), as a son. But what does Hug himself, in the like way, in 
his own attempt at conciliation? He introduces at least two several ca- 
ses, in which the so-called son of a man, is actually the son of some other 
person. ‘Jechonias,’ he says, ‘had no children.’ And yet Salathiel is reck- 
oned as his son, whose actual father was Neri, and grandfather Melchi, 
according to Luke (3: 27, 28). Again; ‘Salathiel (or Shealtiah) has no 
son; Pedaiah his brother, therefore, raises up for him a son, whose 
nameis Zerubbabel. Yet in the case of Jechonias, even this law of the 
levirate was not fulfilled; for ‘Jechonias had no brothers to raise up 
seed for him,’ p.471. Is this solving the nodus, then, without a “ vio- 
lence” like that complained of in others ? 

But this is not all. Hug has omitted other serious difficulties that 
stand in the way of his theory. In Matthew, the son of Zerubbabel is 
called Absud; in Luke, Resa; in 1 Chron. 3: 19, 20, seven sons are 
assigned to him, but no one has either of these names. 

Hug notices that the name Abiud does not stand in 1 Chron. 3: 19, 
20. He proposes to account for this, by the conjecture that Abiud is 
only a name of affection, i. e. akind of nick-name, by which Meshullam, 
or Hananiah, was called ; like the Arabic Abi or Abu, so often attached 
to proper names. But whatisto be done with -vvd in the name -4fc- 
ovd, he does not tell us. How can we be satisfied with such etymology 
as this? sy) 

It is gratifying to find, that in a note on p. 472, he retracts his singular 
and unfounded criticism on 1724773272 ete. on p. 471. 


After all, however, he has left untouched a difficulty greater than any 
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which he has encountered. How should all the line from Zorobabel 
downward in Matthew, be different from that in Luke, on the supposi- 
tion that Salathiel and Zerubbabel in both Evangelists are the same ? 
Who is the Rhesa of Luke, reckoned by him as the son of Zerubbabel 1 
No such person appears in 1 Chron., nor in Matthew. And even if we 
allow that Abiud in Matthew is a cognomen amoris, and that the real per- 
son is the same as Resa in Luke, yet the same difficulty is to. be met 
again in the first link of subsequent descent, and in all the remaining 
ones. The son of Resa was Joanna, and then come Juda, Joseph, 
Semei, etc. In Matthew we have Zorobabel, Abioud, Eliakim, Azur, 
etc. This leaves all the work of Hug io be done over again ; inasmuch 
as we are utterly at a loss, how two lines from Zorobabel (he being the 
same person in Matthew and in Luke), should be wholly discrepant all 
the way down for 500 years, and yet both end in the same person, vizZ., 
Joseph the husband of Mary. 

Whence did these family genealogies come? From family records, we 
can scarcely doubt. Otherwise, i. e. if the accounts of the Evangelists 
differed from those in the genealogies, the Jews who were unfriendly to 
Christianity would of course appeal to the evident discrepancy as evidence 
that the Gospels were not worthy of credit. Were there éwo genealo- 
gies then of Joseph, so entirely discrepant from each other, and yet both 
authentic family records? That seems like an utter improbability, upon 
bare inspection of the nature of this case among the Jews, whose modes 
of counting genealogy were definite and settled. 

Let us look now at another circumstance. In Matthew, the father of 
Joseph is Jacob; then we have Matihan, Eleazer, Eliud, Achim, etc. 
In Luke we have wv, wo évouisero, viog Joong (Jesus), and then the 
father of Joseph is called Heli, and the other ancestors are Matthat, Le- 
vi, Melchi, Janna, etc. Is it possible now that family records should 
have so computed the genealogy of Joseph as the proper son of Heli, 
etc.? Surely not, in case Matthew is in the right. And did not an 
apostle and early disciple of Jesus, who was personally acquainted with 
all his relatives after the flesh—did he not know what were the authen- 
tic records of Joseph’s descent? Would he make use of any which 
the Jews could gainsay ? 

We come then, in this way, tothe necessary conclusion, that in Luke 
the genealogy of Joseph as the son in law (and probably as adopted son 
also) of Heli is counted; 1. e. that the genealogy of Mary is in fact 
reckoned. ‘I'he very language of Luke seems to indicate something of 
this nature: av, wg évouiCero, viog ‘wong. Jesus was then only the 
supposed or imagined son of Joseph. When the historian says this, 
would he then go on to reckon a mere imaginary genealogy, or would 
he count it in the line where it really and truly belonged, i. e. in the 
line of his mother ? 

That adopted sons and sons in law might be reckoned in genealogies, 
there can be no good reason to doubt. I can hardly hesitate then to be- 
lieve, that Luke has here in reality reckoned the genealogy of Mary, 
but, in compliance with the Jewish method, has put her husband at the 
head of the catalogue. If this be not so, then we have no genealogical 
proof exhibited in the New Testament, that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
David according to the flesh, or a real descendant from him. This 
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would, to say the least, be a marvellous circumstance, considering how 
much stress the Jews laid upon this matter. 

This whole subject of the genealogy of Jesus, which has been a stum- 
bling block to so many critics and has been scoffed at by so many un- 
believers, needs a more thorough investigation than it has yet received, 
and might be made more credible and intelligible than many have hith- 
erto deemed it to be. But the limits of these notes forbid my going any 
further into it. Commentators can be consulted by the reader; but he 
will find most of them to give him but little satisfaction. 


Hug has given us no account in this place of the recent attempts to 
overthrow the credit of Matthew’s Gospel. David Schulz, in his Christ- 
liche Lehre “yom heilig. Abendmahi, 1824, ina Beilage to this volume; 
Orelli, Selecta Capita, etc., 1821 ; Schulthess, in biblisch-exeget. Rep- 
ertorium by K. and H. Rosenmiiller, B. IT. 1824; Wilke in Winer’s 
Zeitschrift for 1826; and Fischer, in his Einleitung in die Dogmatik, 
1828 ; have, in various ways, moved doubts of the authenticity of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. A summary of their grounds the reader will find in 
Schott’s Isagoge, § 23, pp. 73 seq. More at length he will find the dis- 
cussion of these doubts, and arguments to remove them, by Theile, in 
Winer and Engelhardt’s Kritisches Journal, BIT. 1824; by Heyden- 
reich, in the same Journal, B. III.; also in Bengel’s Archiv. B. VI.; in 
Fritsche’s Comm. in Matt., Proleg. § 21; and in Guericke’s Beitrage, 
1828, p. 23 seq. The grounds of doubt are partly such as might be 
assumed against all the Evangelists, partly of very little moment, and 
partly made up of alleged facts that are mistaken ones. My limits do 
not permit me here even to recapitulate them. I cannot for a moment 
suppose, that the general opinion of the churches respecting the Gospel 
of Matthew, will be at all affected by them. 


In respect to the alleged discrepancies between Luke’s account of 
the purification and of the presentation of the child Jesus inthe temple 
(2: 22—39), and Matthew’s account of the flight to Egypt and the 
subsequent return of Joseph and his abode at Nazareth (2: 18—28), the 
notes in Newcome’s Harmony may be consulted, which will give more 
satisfaction than Hug’s account of the matter (p. 473). What hinders 
the supposition, that the visit of the Magi was after the presentation ? 
Luke 2: 39 cannot well be interpreted so strictly as to leave no space of 
time before the final abode of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth; unless, 
indeed, we insist on a strictness here of wg éredsoay, etc., which we are 
obliged to remit elsewhere. The flight to Egypt would occupy about 
some forty hours’ travelling ; the abode there was probably very short. 
Herod died in the thirty-seventh year of his reign; but as we cannot be 
certain in what year of this Jesus was born, so we cannot with definite 
certainty fix the length of time that was spent by Joseph in Egypt. At 
all events, there is no serious difficulty in respect to this matter. 
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Nore 25. Visit of the Magi to Bethlehem. (p. 474 seq.) 


I am unable to discover, from the tenor of Hug’s remarks, whether he 
regards the visit of the Magi, etc., as any thing more than the result of 
astrological superstition. Note 3 on p. 474 seems as if he meant to com- 
mend to our notice the pilgrims of his church and their quasi-miracu- 
lous guidance, or else to represent the whole thing as an affair of su- 
perstition ; or at least he would seem to mean, that we should take ad- 
vantage of these superstitious views in order to illustrate Matt. 2: l— 
12. Itis somewhat extraordinary, that he should regard the star in 
this case as a real celestial body, and yet undertake to shew that “it 
stood over the place where the young child was.” It was over that re- 
gion, says he. Indeed? This might have been so. But if it were 
like other fixed stars or planets, it was over a larger portion of the globe, 
than the region of Bethlehem. : 

The facts lying at the basis of this whole matter, seem to me to be 
few and simple. Over all the East, as even Tacitus and Suetonius as- 
sure us, there was an expectation, at the time when Jesus was born, 
that some distinguished and universal king was speedily to arise out of 
Judea. Doubtless the Jews in the East had given occasion to such an 
expectation, and had deduced the notion of it themselves from the Old 
Testament prophecies. ‘The Magi were a class of men devoted to the 
study of science, particularly astronomy and religion. In the case re- 
lated by Matthew, they might have been Jews or heathen. Daniel 
himself was at the head of the Magi in Babylon; and Jews therefore 
may have belonged to this class of men. 


> 1 


An extraordinary meteor (aor70) appeared, and the general interpre- 


tation of astrologers would lead the Magi to suppose, that an extraordi- 


nary king was born. It appeared in the direction of Judea; therefore 
the distinguished king so generally expected, was probably born there. 
They set out to offer homage ; not, as I apprehend, simply from the sug- 
gestions of their own mind, but by the direction of a special Providence. 
It is plain, from v. 9, that on their way the star had ceased to appear. 


When they had set out from Jerusalem for Bethlehem, it reappeared, 


and led the way (moo7ysv avcovg), until “ it came and stood over where 
the young child was.” To affirm this of a star in the heavens, like 
other fixed stars or planets, would be a most palpable error, which every 
man’s experience would enable him to detect. The appearance, the 
motion, and the direction of this aor7o, are plainly and palpably sup- 
posed by the Evangelist to be extraordinary and supernatural. Hug, 
in endeavouring to avoid the admission of this, has suggested consider- 
ations which will give very little satisfaction to the minds of the doubt- 
ers whom he means to convince, and still less to those who feel no need 
of explaining away supernatural phenomena. 


Nore 26. Genuincness of several passages. (p. 476 seq.) 


I must remit the reader to the critical editions of the New Testa- 
ment, Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthaei, Scholz, etc. ; also to such 
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commentaries as discuss these matters, e. g. those of Kuinoel, Fritsche, 
Paulus, Olshausen, and others, fora more full account of critical doubts, 
and the solution of them. Schott, in his Isagoge, has given an able 
summary of them. But I cannot accede to all his doubts, nor to all his 
decisions. 


Nore 27. Acts of the Apostles. (§ 77 seq. p. 488 seq.) 


I cannot think that the view of Hug (p. 490), in relation to Luke’s 
long abode in Palestine before his union with Paul, is by any means 
well-supported. There is nothing in Luke’s Gospel or in the Acts of 
the Apostles, which he might not have learned from eye and ear wit- 
nesses in Palestine. What was he doing, during the two years that 
Paul’was in prison at Cesarea? Acts 24:27. Abundance of time he 
had, and the best of opportunities, to investigate &vw@ev all which he has 
related in his Gospel, or in the first part of the Acts, respecting the oc- 
currences in Palestine. 

When Hug suggests (p. 491), that the particularity of the narrator, 
in the first part of the Acts, is proof of his having been an eye-witness, 
etc., I do not feel the force of this remark. The same writer was an 
eye-witness to many other events, which he relates very summarily. It 
was the dmportance of the events which took place in Palestine, I ap- 
prehend, which gave birth to Luke’s particularity. Deeply interesting 
it was, to see the beginning of the kingdom of God among the Jews, 
and then its gradual development among the Gentiles. 


That Luke did not design to give a general history of the apostles 
and of their labours, is plain; as Hug suggests. He follows on in the 
train of important incidents until the conversion of Paul. After this, 
his account of other matters than those which concerned Paul, is mere- 
ly occasional and quite brief. Paul is evidently the great object of his 
story- : 

Beis toassume that the Acts was not published until after the death 
of Paul (§ 81), and the same even of the Gospel also, is assuming more 
than can in any way be established, and more, as I regard the matter, 
than can in any way be rendered probable. Hug supposes, that the reason 
why Luke has not given us any account of Paul’s trial, his defence, his 
final sentence, the issue of it, and what took place during his imprison- 
ment, must be, that Theophilus lived near the scene of action, and was 
acquainted with all that happened there. Of course, as he declares, he . 
regards the book of Acts as written only for the private benefit of The- 
ophilus. ans ; 

Strange indeed all this will seem to most readers; at least it seems 
sotome. Theophilus acquainted with all that befel Paul at Rome! 
Why then does Luke relate the occurrences which are described in 
Acts 28: 16—312 Above all, why does he tell Theophilus, that ‘Paul 
dwelt two whole years in a hired house at Rome, preaching and teach- 
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ing continually, as opportunity occurred? Did Theophilus, then, who. 
was personally acquainted with all which befel the apostle there, need to ~ 
be advertised of this? The supposition is little short of preposterous ; 
and not far from this (at least so I must view the subject), is the deduc- 
tion, that Luke wrote his book after the death of Paul. ‘ 

The very face of the last part of the narration is against this. Why 
does Luke stop short with the ¢wo years of imprisonment? Because one 
would naturally say, the time when he wrote his book permitted him to 
gono further. Surely if Luke wrote for readers who felt a peculiar in- 
terest in the history of Paul, (and who will not assent to this?) then, 
after giving such a detailed account of every thing that befel Paul, from 
the time of his first apprehension at Jerusalem until he was brought to 
Rome as a prisoner, he could not have failed to proceed with the ac- 
count of his trial and of the final issue of it. I take it for granted, 
in this remark, that there is no substantial ground for Hug’s theory here, 
either in respect to the mere private design of Luke’s Gospel and book 
of Acts, or in regard to Theophilus’ personal knowledge of matters re- 
specting Paul at Rome. Having taken so much pains to tell his readers, 
then, about the apprehension of Paul, his first trial, appeal, journey to 
Rome, etc., is it within the bounds of any probability, that Luke would 
- not have said something of Paul’s final trial and the issue of it, in case he 
wrote the Acts after the death of the apostle? The case seems to me 
so plain, as not to need further effort to illustrate it. 

If this be correct, then the writing of the Gospel of Luke must have 
been still earlier; for at the very commencement of the Acts, Luke re- 
fers to his Gospel, and calls it z0v nemzov doyoy. This would seem, 
therefore, to fix the date of the Gospel at a period antecedent to some 
62 or 64 years after the beginning of the Christian era. 


The characteristics of the book of Acts are not explicitly given by 
Hug. It would seem that Luke used, in the composition of his work, 
some written notices of events and addresses. The preaching of Peter, 
the addresses of Stephen, the various addresses of Paul, James, and 
others, instead of being all conformed to one model, viz. tothe model 
of the author’s own style, preserve respectively all the discrepancies and 
distinctions of style and manner which we could have expected origi- 
nally from their authors ; and they thus shew, that they have been pre- _ 
served and related with great care and fidelity. In Xenophon, Thueyd. 
ides, Livy, and other Greek and Roman historians, we find all the vari- 
ous speakers adopting the style of the author himself; which shews that 
all of their speeches were composed by him. But not soin the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

That Luke had some particular and specific object in view, in writing 
his book, has often been asserted, but never proved. It is plain, indeed, 
that he means to give the early history of Christianity as developed in 
Judea, and to give it somewhat particularly. After the religion of Je- — 
sus, however, began to be published among the Gentiles, we have al- 
most nothing from our historian but accounts of the efforts made by 
Paul and his companions for that purpose. A general history of the 
church, therefore, Luke could not have intended. A particular ac- 
count of Paul is no doubt his main design ; but not for the sake of some 
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specific doctrinal object; unless, indeed, one should say (which he 
might do with some probability), that the main object of Luke is to 
shew, that the privileges and blessings of Christianity belong as truly to 
the Gentile as to the Jew. 

As to the style ; some of the peculiarities of Luke appear almost every 
where in the book of the Acts, when the narration is his own. ‘These 
have been often and at great length pointed out. See Schott, Isagoge, 
§ 46, Note 3. 

The genuineness of this book has never been seriously called in ques- 
tion, either in ancient or modern times. The testimony of the ancients 
may be found abundantly in Lardner, Schmidt, and almost. all the In- 
troductions. See Schott, § 44, Note 2. De Wette (more suo) has sug- 
gested some doubts and suspicions, in his Einleit. § 114. A brief an- 
swer tothem may be found in Schott, § 44, Note 3. 


The chronology of the book of Acts is ably discussed by Hug. The 
leading recent authors on this subject he has mentioned in a note on p. 
494. Allthe older writers, Lardner, Pearson (Annales Paulini), and 
many others, who have written the Life of Paul, discuss the same sub- 
ject. Hemsen, in his recent Life of Paul, and others in Introductions, 
Commentaries, etc., have all laboured in some way to cast light upon 
this matter. But still, there are some difficulties in respect to it which 
do not seem to have yet been fully overcome, and there is not sufficient 
ground, therefore, to fix exact dates with great confidence. The main 
difficulty lies in ascertaining the exact point of time, when the Aretas 
mentioned in 2 Cor. 11: 32, was king over Damascus, and the governor 
under him endeavoured to apprehend Paul. As the sway of this Ara- 
bian king over Damascus !asted for some time, to fix exclusively upon 
some definite point in this period is a matter of serious difficulty. But 
there is such a spirit of chronological inquiry awakened and abroad 
among able and learned men, that we need not despair of yet attaining 

to a better chronology of the events recorded in the New Testament. 


Nore 28. Epistles to the Thessalonians. (§\ 91—95. p. 512 seq. ) 


Whoever will be at the pains of comparing the texts referred to by 
Hug in § 92, must become entirely satisfied that Paul wrote the first 
epistle to the Thessalonians very soon after his arrival at Corinth, and 
therefore in the year 52 or 53. Equally plain is it, that the second epis- 

‘tle must have been written not long after the first, from the nature of the 
case which it presents, and the manner of the whole epistle. It appears 
from 2 Thess. 2: 1—3, that some one (probably belonging to the Thessa- 
Jonian community) had forged an epistle in the name of Paul, designed, 
as it would seem, to urge upon the Thessalonians the idea that the day 
of the Lord, mentioned in Paul’s first epistle, was very near at hand. 
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Whether this was done for mere party purposes, i.e. to encourage one. 
party and terrify another; or whether fear or wanton conjecture gave 
birth to this supposititious epistle, we are not informed by Paul. Howev- 
er this may be, he did not deem it proper to Jeave the Corinthians ina 
state of doubt as to what he had written, and what he meant to incul- 
cate, by his first epistle. His second epistle therefore was written, in 
order to deliver them from false apprehensions created by the suppositi- 
tious epistle, and also to set them right as to the interpretation of his 
own first letter to them. We may place the writing of the second epis- 
tle, in view of these facts, at Corinth, and at some time during the lat- 
ter part of the year A. D. 53, or in the first part of 54. 

It is truly surprising, that after the explanation here professedly made 
by Paul with respect to his meaning in the first epistle, when he declares — 
that ‘‘ the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night,” etc., that a 
great number of commentators and critics of the present day, still as- 
sume it as aposition made out, that Paul and all the other apostles and 
primitive Christians expected the yudgment-day before the close of the 
then present generation of men. Is Paul then, I may be permitted to 
ask, to be regarded as a proper interpreter of his own meaning? Can 
the seriés of events to which he refers in 2 Thess. 11. be well supposed 
to be all accomplished during the generation then extant? Can we sup- 
pose that the day of the Lord was so near as this at hand, when Paul 
declares that all solicitude on this subject, oa the part of the Thessalo- 
nians, is groundless? 2 Thess. 2: 1,2.. To me it seems, that Paul un- 

‘ dertook to correct the very interpretation of his words, in the first epis- 
tle, which is now every day made by some, not only of this but of kin- 
dred passages every where in the New Testament. 

So has it been, too, with the Apocalypse. ‘This book declares, at the. 
commencement and at the end of it, that ‘the Lord will come quickly,’ 
and that “things which must short/y come to pass’ (1: 1), were signi- 
fied in vision tothe holy seer. Yet this very book designates periods of 
a “time, times, and half a time,” i, e. 42 months, symbolical of the pe- 
riod of the reign of Antichrist; also a period of 1000 years, symbolical 
of the duration of the Messiah’s kingdom on earth; and then again 
another period of declension and of the prevalence of sin, before the 
end of the world. How now could the writer begin and end his book 
when all this was in his mind or when he had already written it, with 
the apprehension that all which he predicted was to be accomplished in 
his own life-time, or at farthest during the period of the generation then 
living? This supposition is preposterous in itself. Yet the evidence in 
the New Testament in respect to the specdy coming of the Lord, is no 
where in ashape more urgent and decisive than it seems to be in this 
very book. ‘The simple truth appears to be, that the series of events by 
which the prophecy of the book was to be fulfilled, was to commence 
and did commence very speedily. The book itself, as I apprehend, — 
was written just before the invasion of Judea by the Roman power, 
which ended in laying waste the country and destroying the capital; 
and this I regard as the subject of chap. 1v.—x1. =. 

If possible, however, the language in respect to the speedy coming of 
the Lord seems to be stronger in 1 Thess. v., than even in the Apoca- 
lypse. What says Paul? ‘The day of the Lord cometh like a thief 
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in the night,” i. e. suddenly and unexpectedly. So the next verse ex- 
plains it again, ‘‘ Sudden destruction shall come upon them.” But what 
peculiar interest had the Thessalonians in all this?’ The apostle seems 
to tell them what interest they ought to take in it: “ Ye, brethren, are 
not in darkness, that the day should overtake you as a thief.’ How 
could Paul have signified more plainly, we are ready at first reading to 
exclaim, that the ‘Thessalonians were every hour exposed to the sudden 
and unexpected coming of the day of the Lord? Yet after all this, it 
appears by the apostle’s second letter to the ‘Thessalonians, that all he 
meant to say, was designed to console and fortify the minds of the 
Thessalonians, and to assure them, that the sudden destruction which 
awaited the wicked was not intended. for them, or at least, that they 
need not live in terror respecting it. Comp. 2 Thess. 2:1, 2. It would also 
seem, that what he had said respecting the sudden coming of the Lord 
and consequent destruction of the wicked, was also designed for the en- 
couragement of Christians to persevere in their obedience to Christ. 
But they understood him, or at least the supposititious letter already ad- 
verted to seems to have led them to understand him, as saying, that this 
destruction of the wicked might be expected during the generation 
then living. But even this Paul did not mean; although his words cer- 
tainly seem to be capable, at first view, of being interpreted in this 
manner. He assures the Thessalonians, in his second epistle, that the 
wicked are not to be destroyed by the coming of the Lord, until Anti- 
christ, or the man of sin, the son of perdition, shall have been fully de- 
veloped. 

Is this man of sin, now, an individual or a series of individuals; a 
professed but apostate Christian or a heathen? Hashe already appear- 
ed, or is he yet tocome? Did he begin his development in the days of 
Paul, and continue it successively down to the present period (like the 
fulfilment of the prediction in the Apocalypse), or is the whole devel- 
opment still to be made ? 

These questions cannot be answered here; for a volume of discus- 
sion would be required, in order to establish any one of the opinions 
suggested by them, and refute such as would differ from it. Of course 
it is impossible to enter seriously into the discussion, in a limited note 
like the present. Whoever will be at the pains to compare | Jobn 2: 
18—29. 4: 1—6. 2 John vs. 7—10; also Jude vs. 4-20, and 2 Pet. 3: 
3—15; and finally Rev. xut. x1v., will be deeply impressed with the 
conviction, that one and all of the New Testament writers had the ap- 
prehension of a great falling off from the Christian church, and of great 
opposition and enmity to it either on the part of the apostasy, or on the part 
of others, or of both. Difference of light and shade is thrown by each 
writer into his own individual picture ; and probably some have sketch- 
ed one part of it and some another; but that all the writers had parts of 
the same generic idea or representation in their minds, I think will hard- 
ly be questioned by the inquisitive and investigating reader. 1 

That the prophecy of Paul in 2 Thess. 1. is to be interpreted ina 
less specific and definite manner than has sometimes been done, any one 
who is familiar with the interpretation of the Hebrew prophecies will 
hardly call in question. Hug (p. 515) refers the whole to tdolatry. 
He doubtless knew that many among Protestant expositors have refer- 
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. he, oie 
red it to his own church, i. e. to the Papal power. But must note 


ginning of the fulfilment be nearer to the time when the apostle wrote, 
. than the si: . 
of sin, the beast, the false prophet, any thing more or less than symbols 
of enemies and persecutors of the church, and apostates and deserters 
‘from it, of every or any age, of every and any condition? Questions, 
which remain yet to be satisfactorily answered on proper exegetical 
erounds, but which would be well worth the time and pains of some 
able interpreter of the Scriptures. It isto be regretted that some of the 
most able interpreters have not recently taken up the epistles to the 
Thessalonians, and given them a more extended and radical investiga- 
tion than they have yet received. , 


| 
| 
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Nore'29. Epistle to Titus. (§§ 96 seq. p. 515 seq.) 


Hug, in his anxiety to establish his views as to the time and place of this 
epistle, has omitted most of the circumstances which particularly inter- 
est the critical inquirer. “ 

It appears from Gal. 2: 3, that Titus was a Greck by birth. From 
the context here it is also evident, that he was a confidant and a chosen 
companion of Paul. He was also a confidential messenger of the apos- 
tle to the churches ; see 2 Cor. 7: 6, 13, 14. 8: 6, 16, 23. 12: 18. We 
can have no difficulty, therefore, in giving credit to what is said (Tit. 
1: 1—5), in respect to the apostle’s affection for him, or the important 
charge which he committed to him. 

The declaration in Tit. 1: 5, shews clearly that Paul had himself been 
in Crete and preached the gospel there. But of this we have no ac- 
count in the book of Acts; and therefore the probability as to the time 
when, and the occasion on which, he made this journey, are to be made 
out, if indeed they can be, from the circumstances of some journey re- 
lated in the book of the Acts. 

Paul mentions in his epistle to Titus (3: 12), that he was going to 


xth century and the dark ages that followed? Are the man— 
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winter in Nicopolis. But of the fact that he did so, Luke has no where _ 


advertised us in his history of Paul. And, what makes this more diffi- 
cult still, there were many cities of this name; several in Asia Minor, 
one in Epirus, one near mount Haemus in Moesia, one on the Ister or 
Danube in the same province, another near the river Nestur in the 
south-east part of Thrace, and another in Egypt. Which of all these 
was meant by Paul, seems not yet to have been made out with any good 
degree of satisfaction. 

‘The reader who attempts to trace out and find in the book of Acts 
all the journeys or transactions of Paul which are designated even in his 
epistles, will surely be disappointed. Nothing can be more certain 
than that Luke has given us an account of only a moderate portion of 
either the labours, the sufferings, or the journeyings of Paul. For ex- 
ample ; Paul, speaking ef his own experience in 2 Cor. 11: 23 seq. 
says: “In labours more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
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more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one, thrice was I beaten with rods, once was Igstoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and day have I been in the deep ; 
in journeying often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, etc.” In 
Rom. 15: 19 he tells us that he had travelled even to Illyricum, and 
preached the Gospel there; which region comprehends the modern 
Croatia and Dalmatia, on the eastern shore of the gulf of Venice. From 
these and many other notices of the same kind in Paul’s epistles, it is 
altogether evident, that we are not to look for a Sull and complete ac- 
count of his labours and travels in the book of Acts. 

Accordingly we have no where an account of his sailing to Crete, ex- 
cepting that when he was carried to Rome, the vessel in which he was 
embarked landed for a short time at Phenice, a harbor, on the west- 
northwest part of the island, Acts 27: 12. There is not even a remote 
probability that Paul at this time went on shore and preached. Differ- 
ent writers have therefore made out by conjecture, the occasion on 
which, or the voyage during which, he first touched at Crete and 
preached the Gospel. 

Hug (§ 96) supposes Paul to have sailed by Crete, when he left Co- 

_tinth (after his first abode there of 18 months), and sailed from Cen- 
chrea (Acts 18: 18), the eastern port of Corinth, which opened into the 
Sinus Saronicus or Grecian Bay. But the reader may easily see how 
improbable this is, by tracing the way over the Grecian sea from Cen- 
chrea to Ephesus, where the apostle landed, Acts 18: 19. It would at 
least have ¢rebled his distance, to have gone round by Crete. Nor is 
this all. Not a word in the history of this voyage intimates any storm, 
any deflection of the ship from the regular course, any stop or landing, 
or any apostolica] labours in preaching. : 

Others think that Paul made a voyage to Crete, during his 18 months’ 
abode at Corinth, when he first went to that city, Acts, 18:11. So Mi- 
chaelis, Einleit. 11. 1315. 

Others, again, suppose the apostle to have gone there during his sec- 
end visit of three months at Corinth (Acts 20: 3); e. g. Heinrichs in 
Comm., Lardner, Lightfoot, and others. ye 

Others suppose that Paul went thither during his second visit to Eph- 
esus, where he abode some three years, Acts 20: 31. So Schmid, 
Einleit. I. 265. 

Bohl, in his Ueber die Zeit der Abfassung und d. Paulin. Character 
der Briefe an Timotheus und Titus, 1829, has fully discussed all these 
suppositions, and shewn at least that none of them have any very invi- 
ting claim upon our belief. Still, asthe argument against the claims of 
some of these suppositions must be founded principally or merely on the 
silence of Luke in his history ; and as we know that he did pass in S?- 
Jence many important events of Paul’s life : one can hardly feel himself 
to be satisfied with objections simply of this nature. , 

On account of the difficulties, however, which attend the respective 
suppositions above mentioned, many critics of name have been led to 
suppose, that Paul’s visit to Crete was later than any of which we have 
a written narrative, and therefore that it took place after his liberation 
‘from his first imprisonment at Rome, and before his second, So Mill, 
Le Clerc, saa Ome aad Guerike, Heydenreich, and Bohl. It 
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would seem that this is the attitude which most of the recent critics are 
inclined to take. But as the second imprisoment of Paul at Rome is 
loudly called in question, of late, by some intelligent critics, we are met 
here again with occasion of doubt and difficulty. 

More recent than any of the writings above named, is the solid, learn- 
ed, and truly excellent work of Hemsen, late Professor at Gottingen, 
and University-Preacher there, entitled Leben Pauli, i. e. Life of Paul, 
published in part after the author’s death, by F. Liicke, Professor at the 
same University, who has furnished it with a Preface, which does equal 
honour to himself and Hemsen. The work is not, as might be suppos- 
ed from merely reading the title, one of biography simply : it is design- 
ed to be, and is, a critical introduction to the epistles of Paul, as well 
as a historical account of his labours. Asa general historical and crit- 
ical introduction to the reading of his epistles, it is the best with which 
I have any acquaintance. ‘The author is always grave, serious, disin- 
clined to extravagant and conceited theories; and withal, a supernatur- 
alist and of evangelical sentiments. In most cases, I can agree some- 
what readily with his critical results. But as he here adopts the same 
views with Hug; and as the whole basis of this theory must be laid in 
the assumption, first that Paul in journeying from Corinth to Ephesus 
(Acts 18: 18, 19), went round by the way of Crete, and secondly that at 
Ephesus he met with Apollos soon after this, and helped to instruct him 
in the Christian faith, and before his first departure from that place 
(Acts 18: 21) wrote to Titus a letter in commendation of Apollos 
(Tit..3: 13),—as all this must be assumed (for surely it cannot be prov- 
ed), it appears to my mind to be too iarge a demand in this way. In- 
deed the second particular seems to be evidently against the tenor of the 
history in Acts 18: 24—28. If Paul had actually seen and instructed 
Apollos, it is easy to perceive how much more it would have been to the 
purpose of the historian, whose aim was to commend this eloquent dis- 
ciple, to give the reader some hint of it. But as he has nat done this, 
it is too much now to ask, in this case, that we should assume it. 

But I must refer the reader to the temperate and able discussion of 
Hemsen, pp. 198 seq., where he will find much ingenuity and great fair- 
ness in debate ; but still, the difficulties stated above, as to the main po- 
sitions, are not satisfactorily removed. 

So much can be said with certainty ; viz. that there was abundance of 
time during Paul’s second visit to Ephesus and his three years abode 
there, to make one or more missionary excursions to Crete. See Acts 
xix. and 20: 31. That he did not do this, is not proved by the silence 
of Luke; that he did it, can not be fully shewn, for it depends only 
on conjecture which is not improbable. 

The argument of Hug (on p. 516 seq.),in order to shew that Paul 
landed at Crete during his voyage from Cenchrea to Ephesus, after his 
first visit to Corinth (Acts 18: 18, 19), we have seen to be apparently 
destitute of probability by reason of the circumstances of that voyage. 
Nor is the author more fortunate, in my apprehension, in making out 
the probability from the facts in relation to Apollos. Let the reader 
carefully peruse Acts 18: 18—28 and 19:1, and he must naturally 
come, as It seems to me, to the conclusion that Apollos did not reach’ 
Ephesus until after the first departure of Paul from it, Acts 18:21. On 
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Paul’s second coming to Ephesus (Acts 19:1), Apollos was already 
gone to Corinth. From thence he might have gone to Crete, after 
Paui had himself been there and laid the foundations of a Christian 
church. At Ephesus Paul would of course have a full account of the 
character and labours of Apollos; and in like manner he could obtain 
the same from his beloved Christian friends at Corinth; and in case 
the apostle wrote to Titus at Crete, while he was himself at Ephesus, or 
afterwards, he might, if Apollos was there, say what he does in Tit. 3: 
i in a perfectly natural way. Clearly there is nothing improbable in 
all this. 

Sull, it all amounts to no more than a possibility, against which there 
seems to be no very formidable objections. But the supposition of Hug 
appears to me tq be encompassed with great historical improbabilities. 


The genuineness of the three pastoral epistles of Paul, was denied in 
ancient times by the Marcionites and the followers of Basilides, a 
Gnostic. Recently the apostolic origin of the first epistle to Timothy 
has been called in question by Schleiermacher, in his Kritsches Send- 
schreiben tiber den ersten Brief an den Timotheus ; and the genuine- 
ness of ail three was stoutly impugned by Eichhorn, in his Einleitung. 
The first named antagonist found an opponent in H. Planck, Bemer- 
kungen tiber den Brief an den Timotheus, etc., 1808. Besides this au- 
thor, Wegscheider in his Comm.; Bertholdt, Einleit. VI.; Bengel, Ar- 
chiv. B. I. St. 1; Beckhaus, Specimen Observatt. etc. de formulis in 
prima epistola ad Tim.; Heydenreich, Die Pastoralbriefe Pauli, 1826 ; 
Guerike, Beitrige, etc., 1828; and G. Bohl, Ueber die Zeit der Abfas- 
sung, etc., der Briefe an Timotheus und Titus, 1829; have all discussed 
the subject of the genuineness of the pastoral letters of Paul. A very 
able and lucid summary of the principal points in the controversy, is 
given by Schott in his Isagoge, § 72 seq. To him, or to some of the 
authors above named, specially Planck, Bohl, and Hemsen, I must, for 
want of room here, refer the reader. I will only add, that the genuine- 
ness of these epistles, so unanimously conceded by all the churches 
catholic of antiquity, has not, in my apprehension, been rendered doubt- 
ful by any of the attacks that have been made upon them. 

If the supposition of Hug is not correct, with regard to the time when 
the epistle to Titus was written, it follows of course that the chronologi- 
cal order which he has given it in his Introduction is not to be regarded 
asthe true one. Yet Hemsen, as we have seen, defends the position of 
Hug. But the argument can never be made convincing. 


Nore 30. Epistle to the Galatians. (§ 99. p. 519 seq.) 


Hug seems to take it for granted, that Paul had made a second visit to 
the Galatians, before he wrote his epistle to them. Ido not see that 
this can be deduced, as he supposes, from the Janguage employed by 
the apostle in Gal. 4: 13, evayyehioduny vuiv to neOTEgOY ; for meaTE- 
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gov means only a time antecedent to that in which he wrote, or (as we 
say in English) formerly or in time past. Paul then could express him- 
self in this manner, whether he had made one or two visits to Galatia 
before he wrote his epistle. 

On the other hand, when the apostle (in 1:6), expresses his wonder 
that ‘ the Galatians had begun to depart from their primitive faith ovr 
TOZEWs, so soon,’ the most natural interpretation of this is, to refer it to 
time and not construe it as meaning sine more, i.e. festinanter, prae- 
postere, etc., as Schott proposes to do, Isagoge, § 53, Note 4. 

To construe 0: ao0svecay 14g Cauxcs evayyehvouuyy as relating to 
the apostle’s condescension to Jewish prejudices when he first preached 
among them, is evidently overlooking the sense w hich the context puts 
upon these words; for the apostle proceeds to say: ‘‘ Ye did not despise 
TOV TELQGOMOY WOU TOY év TH Gugeé mou,” thus plainly shewing that it 
was some physical debility or hindrance which he had suffered, while 
labouring at first among the Galatians. 

As to the fact, whether Paul actually wrote the epistle te the Gala- 
tians after his second visit to them, this has been assumed and defended 
by Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Winer, De Wette, and others, as well as by 
Hug. Such may, indeed, have been the case; and perhaps, consider- 
ing the time naturally requisite for the changes that the Galatian 
churches had undergone in their sentiments, we may deem this to be 
the more probable supposition. 


The disputes about the chronology exhibited in the contents of the 
epistle to the Galatians, which mentions Paul’s visit to Jerusalem (1: 18. 
2: |), have been often repeated, and do not seem yet to be terminated. 
The reader may obtain hints which will enable him to understand the 
subject in dispute, by first of all acquiring a definite view of Paul’s re- 
spective journeys to Jerusalem; which, as recorded in the Acts, he 
will find, 

(1) In Acts 9: 26—28, (comp. Gal. I: 18, 10.) 

(2) In Acts II: 27—30; which seems to have been a journey for mere 
eleemosynary purposes, and probably took place, as the famine in the 
time of Claudius enables us to determine, in A. D. 44 or 45. This fam- 
ine began in A. D. 44, toward the close ‘of the fourth year of the reign 
of Claudius, Joseph. Antiq. XX. 5.2. Kuinoel, Comm. on Acts 1: 
28, and particularly his Proleg. p. XXV. Allowing now some time for 
the pressure of the famine, before it was severely felt, we may place this 
eleemosynary journey of Paul near the close of A. D. 44, or in the be- 
ginning of A. D, 45. 

(3) The third journey of Paul to Jerusalem was made by him asa 
delegate from the churches at Antioch to Jerusalem, in order to obtain 
the views of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem in regard to the neces- 
sity of circumcising Gentile converts; Acts 15: 1—890. 

The question mainly disputed in regard to these matters is, how the 
fourteen years mentioned in Gal. 2: 1 are to be counted. Those who 
reckon maAev here as meaning the second | Journey of Paul to Jernsalem, 
i.e. his eleemosynary one (as stated above), are obliged, of course, to 
adopt a different reading of the Greek text, and instead of dea dexa- 
reooaowy era, to read dec TEGOMOMY éry, i.e after four years (in- 
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stead of fourteen). So Capell, Grotius, Heinrichs, Bertholdt, and others. 
See Kuinoel in Proleg. ut supra. So also Schott thinks the text should 
be read. But here again the advocates of this reading are divided as to 
the method of making out the four years. (a) Some count it from and 
after the time when Paul made his first journey to Jerusalem ; so that it 
would be seven years, or in the eighth year, after his conversion, when 
he made the eleemosynary journey; which may be made to tally with 
his conversion in A. D. 36 or 37. (b) Others date his conversion in 
A. D. 40, and then reckon the four years from that time, and not from 
the time of the first journey to Jerusalem. See Kuinoel ut supra, and 
the authors cited by him. 

Differing widely from these, other writers, and of late nearly all the 
distinguished critics, suppose that the journey of Paul mentioned in 
Gal. 2:1, dca dsexateoocgwy éray, must have been the one named un- 
der No. 3 above. So Irenaeus in ancient times, Adv. Haeret. III. 13. 
§3; so Pearson in his Annales Paulini, Semler in his Paraph. in Gal. ; 
Koppe, Comm. in Gal. ; Vogel, Commentatio, etc., in Gabler’s Journal. 
B.I. St.2.  Haselaar, de Nonnullis Actorum etc. 1806; C. Schmidt, 
Chronol. der Apostelgeschichte, in Keil and Tzschirner’s Analecten, 
B. ILL. St. 1; Winer, in Excursus ad Comm. in Gal.; and Hemsen in 
Leben Pauli. The two last have treated this matter in a way more per- 
spicuous and satisfactory than even Hug has done, in § 82 seq. of his 
work. To them I must refer the reader for the detail of the various 
considerations which belong to the subject. 

Some of those who have advocated the views mentioned in the para- 
graph which precedes the last, are Keil in his Opuscula; Eichhorn, 
Einleit. B. I11.; Siiskind, Neue Versuch iiber Chronologie, ete., in 
Bengel’s Archiv, I.; Gabler, Neues theol. Journal, XJII.; Kiichler, 
de Anno quo Paulus etc. 1828; Flatt, Comm. iiber die Galater; Kui- 
noel, Comm. in Act., Proleg. 

I will add here, for the sake of furnishing the student with more ma- 
terials of investigation, a brief statement in regard to the chronology of 
the third journey of Paul, i. e. the one made to attend the council at: 
Jerusalem, as related in Acts xv. 

Hug places this in A. D. 53 (p. 503). This would make the 14 years 
mentioned in Gal. 2: 1, to be dated from and after Paul’s first Journey 
to Jerusalem in A. D. 39, as computed by Hug. ‘The reader should be 
advertised, that the confidence with which he speaks on this subject is 
not altogether well grounded. He assumes, in order to make out his 
argument, that the martyrdom of James, the imprisonment of Peter, 
and the death of Herod Agrippa (Acts xu.), all happened while Paul 
and Barnabas were at Jerusalem, during their eleemosynary mission, 
Acts 11: 30. The time of the death of Agrippa is an important cir- 
cumstance; for after his death, his son being a minor and unfit to conduct 
the affairs of government, the Roman emperor sent Cuspius Fadus as 
Procurator, and under him the famine commenced which was predicted by 
Agabus, Acts 9:28. It seems plainly to have been the pressure occa- 
sioned by this, which sent Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem on their 
eleemosynary errand. 

Hug then, taking it for granted that the death of Agrippa happened 
while they were there, seems to feel that here is a definite stand-point ; 
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for we know from Josephus (Antiq. XX. 5. 2), that Agrippa died wae’ 
the third year of Claudius was completed, i. e. after January of A. 
44, for Claudius ascended the throne in January of A.D. 41. Our au- 
thor also represents Paul and Barnabas as going upto Jerusalem on 
their errand of charity, at the time when Peter was apprehended by 
Herod Agrippa. Yet the death of Agrippa did not follow until some 
time after this, viz. when he had gone to Cesarea. Hug states, on p. 
495, that the famine followed after the decease of Agrippa (which we 
know from history to be true as stated above); and yet, in the para- 
graph next preceding, he represents Paul and Barnabas as having come 
to Jerusalem before the feast when Peter was apprehended by Herod, 
and of course before Herod’s death, and therefore before the famine had 
begun to exist. Of course he must construe Acts 11: 29, 30, as refer- 
ring to a charity-mission which preceded the famine ; for which opinion, 
as I understand the text, no good reason can be given. 

The whole basis of Hug’s argument here seems to me to be assump- 
tion merely. How can we argue that there is an exact synchronism be- 
tween the arrival, or at least the stay, of Paul and Barnabas at Jerusa- 
lem, and the events of James’ death and Peter’s apprehension and He- 
rod’s consequent death? All that the writer says to guide us is this: xor 
Exsivoy 0& xavoov x. tT. h, i.e. about that time, near that time. So far 
as this expression is concerned, it may indeed have been at the very 
time when the messengers from Antioch were at Jerusalem ; or it may 
have been a little afterwards, or a little before. Kaze before a designa- 
tion of time, is used in various senses; e. g. Matt. 27: 15, HALO THY 
éooTHy, at the feast, during the 2 feast ; Heb. 1: 10, OT cozas, olim, a 
days of yore; nota tiv éntovoay autour, to morrow, on the coming 
day, Jos. Antiq. VI. 5.3. We are not limited, by the language of the 
historian, to the supposition that the events Yelated in Acts xi. are 
strictly synchronistic with the visit of the messenger there from Anti- 
och. Consequently the circumstances of the case are to guide us. But 
these appear to be conclusive against Hug’s view. The messengers 
from Antioch come up to Jerusalem, in order to relieve (at least this seems 
to me to be the plain sense of the passage) the pressure of Christians 
there from a famine, which did not take place until some months after 
Herod’s death ; and yet our author brings them to Jerusalem before the 
death of Herod, and consequently before the famine had commenced. 
It appears to me, indeed, quite plain, that James’ martyrdom, Peter’s 
imprisonment, and Herod’s death, had all taken place before Paul and 
Barnabas went on their eleemosynary errand, because no special occa- 
sion for such anerrand existed, so far as we have any knowledge, until 
after Herod’s death. This leaves us, then, to find the time of this er- 
rand only through the medium of the time when the famine happened, 
excepting that the xar’ éxeivov xavoov of Acts 12: 1 advertises us, that 
the time of the visit could not have been far from the time of the other 
events just mentioned. But when we examine again into the history of 
the famine, in Jos. Antiq. XX. 5. 2, we find that it lasted from A. D. 44 
(latter part) to some time in A. D. 46, i.e. some two or more years. 
How soon, or how late, during these years, did the church at Antioch 
send to the relief of their brethren at Jerusalem? T his is a point which 
we have no means of deciding. Probable conjecture is all that we can 
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offer; although the impression of the inexperienced reader, on perusing 
Hug (p. 494 seq.), would probably be quite different from this, 

Another important point assumed by Hug as certain, or nearly so, is 
still attended with not a little difficulty. I refer to the period when Paul 
went, for the third time, to Jerusalem, to attend a council of the apos- 
tles and elders; which Hug places in A. D. 53. This can hardly be 
made out with probability ; certainly not with any good degree of assu- 
rance. In Acts 18: 1, 2, long after the journey of Paul to attend the 
council at Jerusalem, we have the statement that the apostle met with 
Aquila and Priscilla, ‘ who had lately come from Italy, because of the 
decree of Claudius, which excluded the Jews from Rome.’ Now, al- 
though it cannot be shewn with entire certainty in what year of Claudi- 
us’ reign this took place, yet it seems to be quite probable, that it was 
during the twelfth year, i. e. some time in A. D. 52. See Suetonius, Vita 
Claudii, c. 15. Tacit. Annal. 12. 52; see also Schott’s Isagoge, § 48. 
Note 15, and the essays cited there. A considerable period must have 
been occupied by Paul, in making his journeys and performing his la- 
bours, as related in Acts xvt. xvit. What have we then, to guide us as 
to the time when the council at Jerusalem was held? Nothing definite. 
Schott proposes (as some others have done, and as the Chronicon Alex- 
andrinum does), to read Gal. 2:1 thus: dea teooagwy écwr; and he 
supposes Paul’s conversion to have happened in A. D. 40 or 41; then 
counting three years to his first journey to Jerusalem, and four years to 
the time when Paul went up to attend the council, he makes it of course 
to be held in A. D. 47or 48. But here again critics are divided, and no 
firm ground has yet been won, on which we can stand with entire con- 
fidence. If we suppose that Paul was converted in A. D. 36, and then 
(with Pearson) count the 14 years of Gal. 2: | from the time of his con- 
version, we should of course have A. D. 50 for the time of the council 
and of the journey which the apostle mentions in Acts xv... This would 
accord well with the tenor of the history in Acts 18: 1, 2, as it would 
leave some two years for the events in Acts xvi. xvit. It appears by 
these two chapters, that Paul had traversed most parts of Asia Minor, 
and of the sea coast of eastern upper Greece, before he came to Co- 
rinth and found Aquila and Priscilla there. This was probably in A. 
D. 52. But we can only conjecture, after all, as to the actual time of 
the conncil at Jerusalem. Thus much, it would seem, must be true, if 
the reading dexateoocowy in Gal 2: 1 is retained, viz., that it was either 
14 years after Paul’s conversion, or 14 yearsafter his first visit to Jerusa- 
lem, which was three years subsequent to his conversion. Yet even 
here we have not attained to all that we desire, as to the precise chro- 
nology. His conversion is placed in A. D. 38, 35, 36, 37, 40, 41, etc., 
with great confidence by different writers. On the whole, then, the 
student need not expect any thing mdre than some tolerable degree of 
satisfaction as to probability in any of these cases; at least in the pres- 
ent stage of discussion. When critics speak about these matters with 
confidence, and as though certain and precise dates were absolutely 
made out, the reader must attribute this merely to the strength of the 
writer’s conviction, and not to the facts which the case allows us, as 
yet, to consider as well established. 
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To return for a moment to the ¢ime when the epistle to the Galatians 
was itself written; I deem it not improbable that it was written not 
long after Paul’s second visit to Ephesus (Acts 19: 1), where he staid 
three years (Acts 20:21). His first visit is recorded in Acts 16: 6, when 
the Galatian church was founded. This second visit was to confirm, 
i. e. strengthen, encourage, render stable, the church there and in 
Phrygia, Acts 18: 23. Soon after-his second visit Paul came to Ephe- 
sus, and staid there three years, Acts 19: 1. Now as nothing is hinted 
of the defection of the Galatians, when Paul made_ his second visit to 
them, but the same thing is said of Paul (éncorygiSmy) both in respect 
to the churches of Phrygia and Galatia, it is very natural to conclude, 
that after his second visit there was a speedy and unexpected change 
among the Galatian churches, so that the OUT tayews of Gal. 1: 6, is 
altogether intelligible and apposite. Paul at Ephesus, the capital of 
Asia Minor, had good opportunity to learn the state of the Galatians, and 
leisure to write to them. Most probably, then, he did write here, and 
not long after his arrival, as oUrw tayéwg would seem to indicate. 


Norte 31. First Epistle to the Corinthians. (§ 102 seq. p. 512 seq.) 


The time and place of this epistle are so definitely given, that scarce- 
ly any doubt can remain on the mind of the reader. 1 Cor. 16: 8 shews 
us that the place was Ephesus ; and 1 Cor. 16: 5 shews that it was writ- 
ten near the time of Paul’s departure for Macedonia, as related in Acts 
OOo: 


Nore 82, Second Epistle to the Corinthians. (§ 106 seq. p. 530 seq.) 


There can be no doubt, when any one reads attentively the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, that it must have been written but a few 
months after the first, and written during the apostle’s journey through 
Macedonia. It was somewhere in Macedonia, on this jotrney, that Ti- 
tus met him with the tidings from Corinth, 2 Cor. 8: 5,6; and the 
same Titus was sent back to Corinth with the second epistle, 2 Cor. 8: 
11—18, 23. 9: 3—5. Whether Philippi was the place of writing it, or 
some other town, cannot be ascertained. See Herfisen, p. 312. 

Efforts have been made to divide this epistle into several, which were 
supposed to be written at different times. So Semler in his Paraphrasis, 
and Weber in his Programma de numero Epist. ad Cor., etc. 1798. The 
reader may find the discussion in Schott’s Isag., § 57. The whole mat- 
ter is so purely arbitrary, as hardly to merit a discussion. 
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Nore 33. First Epistle to Timothy. (§ 109 seq. p. 534 seq.) 


What Hug has said in defence of his views here, is certainly ingeni- 
ous, and on the whole seems to me more probable than any other suppo- 
sition, in regard to the time when this epistle was written. Theodoret, 
Benson, Zachariae, Michaelis, Hanlein, C. Schmidt, Koppe, H. Planck, 
A. Curtius in his Comm. de Tempore quo prior ep. ad Tim. etc. 1828, 
and others, are substantially of the same opinion with Hug. Hemsen 
has decided in the same way, and has given us a most able discussion 
of the subject ; Leben Pauli, pp. 349 seq. 

The difficulty which lies in the way seems to be, that in 2 Cor. 1: 1, 
(written after Paul left Ephesus and during his journeyings in Macedo- 
nia), the apostle joins Timothy with himself in the salutation ; who, 
therefore, must have been present with him. But Hug has shewn that 
there is no very serious difficulty here ; certainly nothing which is insu- 
perable. The considerations, moreover, which are suggested in the 
epistle in relation to the appointmeni of bishops and. deacons, and the 
various proposed arrangements of ecclesiastical matters, naturally point 
us to an early state of the Ephesian church, Schott (Isag. § 73, Note 
3) suggests, that the mention of false teachers, the command that a 
teacher should not be a novice, and other circumstances of the like na- 
ture, shew that the Ephesian church could not have been recently estab- 
lished. But E do not feel the force of this argument. Paul had been 
preaching at Ephesus some three years before he left the place, and then 
he went away atthe close of a great tumult. While he was there su- 
perintending the concerns of the churches in person, they were not in any 
special need of other pastors; but when he left the place, it was natu- 
ral for him to wish that teachers and elders should be appointed, who 
now could no longer be considered as veogutoe, provided they had been 
among the early converts. 

Bertholdt supposes that Timothy had been sent to Ephesus by Paul, 
during his three months stay in Greece, 1. e. in Corinth, after his journey 
from Ephesus through Macedonia, Acts 20: |—3; and that the apostle 
wrote to him at Corinth, or at least on his return from Corinth to Asia. 
Berth. Einleit. VII. 3571. But Acts 20: 4 is decisive against this, inas- 
much as Timothy was still with Paul on his return from Corinth to Asia 
Minor. : 

Finally, Usher, Pearson, Mill, Le Clerc, Wegscheider, Paley, Hey- 
denreich, Guerike, and Bohl, decide in favour of a time which IS pos- 
terior to the first imprisonment of Paul at Rome. Schott inclines to 
the same opinion, Isag. p. 298. Note7; where the reader may finda 
summary of the reasons in favour of this view of the subject. I 
readily concede that there are some things in this view which in 
themselves seem not to be improbable. Indeed one is almost ready 
to hesitate between this view and the one given by Hug; but, on the 
whole, Iam rather inclined to the latter; and the more so, because 
Hemsen (Leben Pauli, pp. 340--384) seems to have substantially an- 
swered the arguments adduced by the writers above named in favour of 
the late composition of this epistle. To him I refer the reader; who 
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will find in him a summary of all which is of any importance that has 
been advanced in relation to the topic before us, and a considerate esti- 
mation of its critical value. 


Nore 34. Epistle to the Romans. (§ 114 seq. p. 541 seq.) 


I must refer the reader here for all which I could say in regard to the 
critical history of this epistle, to the introduction to my Commentary 
upon it. Of course the ¢ime in which it was written is differently da- 
ted, according to different views of chronology in respect to the life and 
actions of Paul. Hug places the writing of it in the fifth year of Ne- 
ro} i. e. A. D. 59 or 60, (Nero’s reign began in A. D. 54); Schott sup- 
poses it to be the Jatter part of A. D. 56 or the beginning of A. D. 57; 
while Hemsen places it in A. D. 60, and so Eichhorn, Tholuck, De 
Wette, and the majority of later critics. 

Whoever wishes to see an ample and able discussion of all the criti- 
cal doubts and difficulties that have been raised concerning this epistle, 
may consult Hemsen (ut supra) pp. 894—-422. In particular, what is 
said about the order of tne doxology in Rom. 16: 25—27; the order 
and genuineness of chap. xv. xv1., which have in various ways been 
assailed ; is most amply and very ably discussed by Hemsen, in pp. 450 
—466. In regard to the difficulties now in question I have given a brief 
account in the commentary before named, and summarily discussed 
them. The reader would not be aware, from reading Hug only, that 
any of the difficulties in question had ever been raised. The theory of 
Schott in regard tochap. xv. xvt., in his Isagoge § 59, Note 3, (of which 
I have given an account in my work above named), is a most singular 
conceit of a very learned, and for the most part solid, sober, and_judi- 
cious writer. Seldom will any author be met with, who has included 
more or as much valuable instruction in the same compass, as this author 
has done in his Isagoge. It is the more to be wondered at, therefore, that 
he should have fallen upon such a singular conceit about the last chap- 
ters of the epistle to the Romans. 


Nors 35. Epistle to the Ephesians. (§ 120 seq. p. 548 seq.) 


Hug has stated, for substance, all the evidence from ancient. times, 
that the so-called epistle to the Ephesians had not originally a specific 
direction given to it; at least that it was not directed principally or ex- 
clusively to the Ephesians. The conjecture of Usher, that it was an 
encyclical epistle, designed not only for Ephesus but for the churches in 
its neighborhood, has been more generally received than any other ex- 
planation of the difficulties respecting its original destination. 
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Hemsen (pp. 602 seq.), after adducing the facts which Hug has sta- 
ted in regard to the testimony of Basil and Jerome, and also the opin- 
ion of Marcion, comes to the conclusion, that Paul originally had sever- 
al copies of the epistle made out, in one of which he wrote év Eg¢ow 
in verse 1, in another éy aodexé/e, and in others still (which were de- 
signed for other churches where Tychicus the bearer of the epistle 
might go and carry a copy) he wrote zo7¢ ovozy—and left a vacant 
space after it, sothat Tychicus might fill it up as occasion would re- 
quire. In this way, he supposes, we may account for the readings in 
Ephesus, in Laodicea, and also for Codices which omit both, All are 
but various ways of reading, which are equally correct and original. 

[ cannot well rest in such a conclusion; although, indeed, it is sub- 
stantially that of Hug, p. 551. Other encyclical epistles, e. g. 1 Pet. 
2 Pet., James, leave no vacant space in the inscription to be filled up. 
Nor does it seem very probable that Paul would have sent his letter 
abroad in this condition. Did he not know to what churches he meant 
to send it? Was it likely that a prisoner at Rome urged every day 
with the great business of building up a church in the metropolis of the 
Roman empire, would attend to the multiplication of the copies of this 
epistle, when he could have this done indefinitely by a request to the 
church or churches to which it wasto be sent? All this seems to me 
to be too improbable to be readily believed. 

How then shall the omission of év’ Lqéow be explained, in the copies 
of which Basil speaks and to which he makes an appeal? A question 
which it may be difficult to answer; and yet one that does not establish 
the position which it is designed to establish. 

Several things may be taken into consideration here, in the way of 
preparation for some answer to this question, It is a common remark, 
that there is almost nothing of allusion in this epistle to any personal 
connection of the writer with those whom he addresses. [le does not 
here speak, as he does in the epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Thes- 
salonians, etc., of intimate connection with them, of his state of mind 
towards them, of theirs towards him; of false teachers or false doctrines. 
among them, which he foretold would come in upon them, when he part- 
ed with the elders of this church at Miletus, Acts 20: 17 seq. Inasmuch 
as Paul had spent almost three years at Ephesus, we should expect to 
find every where in his letter, it is said, an overflowing of heart, a pa- 
ternal tenderness and affection, which would characterize this above alk 
of his epistles. But instead of this, we find him speaking in a very 
cool and distant manner: ‘‘ After I had heard of your faith in the Lord 
Jesus and love to all the saints” (1: 15); just as if he knew nothing of 
this matter except by hearsay. Then again, in 3: 2, 3, he says : i If 
ye lave heard of the dispensation of the grace of God which is given 
me to you ward, how that by revelation he made known unto me the 
the mystery, as I wrote afore ina few words.” And then in v. 4 he goes 
on to say, that ‘in case they have read that letter they may understand 
his knowledge of the mystery of Christ.” Again, in 4: 20, 21, he 
speaks of the Ephesians as not having learned Christ in a carnal man- 
ner, “‘ if indeed they had heard and been taught in respect to him, as the 
truth wasin Jesus.” How is it possible, now, it is asked, to suppose 
that the apostle could speak in this manner to a church, which he had 
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founded in person, and to which he preached about the space of three 
years ? 

Such is the sum of the argument against the alleged direction of the 
epistle before us to the Ephesian church. Most of its force, however, 
depends on a single particle, viz. e¢vz, which seems to be wrongly under- 
stood by many, and erroneously translated in our English version. ‘This 
particle, although a conditional one, yet does not seem, by N. Test. usage, 
to imply doubt or uncertainty in respect to the conditional sentiment 
which it precedes, E. g.2 Cor. 5:3, ceive xal évdvoauevor, “ since in 
case we are [thus] clothed, we shall not be found naked, ete.” Gal. 3: 
4, “‘ Have ye suffered so much in vain? eiye zal lar, since it is indeed 
in vain,” i. e. it isso, in case ye have apostatized, as is reported. In Col. 
1: 23, we have sive Enemévete x. r. d,i. e. “incase ye shall continue 
rooted and grounded inthe faith.’ ‘That they would persevere, the 
apostle did not doubt, and did not mean to express a doubt. 

These are all the cases of ¢¢ye in the New Testament excepting the 
two before us, in Eph. 3:2 and 4:11. In the first of these, the senti- 
ment appears to be the following: ‘“‘ Since ye know the dispensation of 
the grace of God which is given me «/¢ vuas, that he revealed to me 
the mystery ; (as I before wrote you briefly, which when you read, you 
can consider (voyeur) my acquaintance with the mystery of Christ).” 
Now there is one circumstance here, which seems to me to overthrow 
the whole design for which this passage is quoted, in order to show that 
Paul could’ not have directed this epistle to the Ephesians. It is the /¢ 
vues which he throws into it. What can this mean, but that the mys- 
tery of the gospel entrusted to him, had been specially developed by 
himtothem. Ifyou say: ‘This was by the former letter which he here 
mentions’ ; my answer is, that he only adverts to that as a sammary (éy 
odiyw) of what he had preached, and the use to be made of it is, to 
supply them with an aid to reflection or consideration in regard to what 
he had preached. What could be more natural? The apostle had 
been now absent from them some six or seven years. Can we suppose 
that he had never written tothem? He tells us plainly here that he 
had; and that in that writing he had exhibited a summary of the mys- 
tery of the gospel, the dispensation of which had been commitied to 
him «/g uuag on their account. We find no evidence here then of 
strangeness and distance on the part of the writer, but first a dispensing 
of the grace of the gospel to them, and secondly of a familiar and 
friendly epistle to them before the one which the author is now writing. 

The second ¢cye is still less in favour of those, who appeal to it for 
the purpose already named. What says the apostle? “‘ But you have 
not so learned Christ; since («/ye) ye have heard him [i. e. Christian 
doctrine], and been taught by him (or in respect to him, éy avdz«), as 
the truth is in Jesus ;” Eph. 4: 20,21. Here the assertion of the apos- 
tle is absolute, that the Ephesians have not erroneously learned Christ ; 
and this, says he, must beso, since they had heard and been taught as 
the truth is in Jesus. ; 

These supposed conditionalities, then, make no good ground of argu- 
ment for those whom I am now opposing. Nor does the exovoac of 
1: 15 serve any better purpose. Why should we understand this of the 
apostle’s merely and originally learning something of the faith and love 
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of the Ephesian church by hearsay? Had he not been absent from 
them some s¢x years when he wrote the epistle before us?’ How could 
he know whether they persevered in their faith and love, except by 
hearsay? And what could be more natural than for him to inquire so- 
licitously respecting their condition 2 

These alleged internal evidences, then, that Paul could not have writ- 
ten this epistle to the Ephesians, seem to melt away before closer scru- 
tiny. Let us see, now, what there is of a different tenor, in this epistle. 

The reader must open his New Testament and read for himself atten- 
tively Eph. 1: L—14. 2: 1—10, 3: 1, 13—21. He is desired specially 
to note 3: 13, “ my tribulation for you, which is your glory.” 4: 1—3, 
17—24. 6: 16—-24. Are strangers merely addressed here? I ac- 
knowledge that there is less circumstantiality here, than in the epistles 
to the Corinthians, to the Galatians, and tosome other churches. But 
there is an obvious reason for this. Those epistles were written shortly 
after the apostle had been with the respective churches; and nothing 
was more natural in such a case than circumstantiality. But here, an 
absence of some siz years had made quite a difference in respect to this. 
Many were dead whom the apostle personally knew; and others had 
been joined to the church to whom he was personally unknown. 

Taking all this into consideration, in connection with the unanimous 
testimony of all the Mss. now extant, and all the ancient versions, there 
can scarcely be room for much doubt, that év “£géow in chapter 1: 1 is 
genuine, and that it stands properly there. How can we prescribe for 
Paul, the particular manner in which he should address any church to | 
which he writes, and then make our preconceived notions on this sub- 
ject, the measure of our critical judgment? 

The reader should not fail to notice the remarkable similarity which 
exists between the tenor of this epistle and that to the Colossians. Let 
him compare, for example, 


(a) Eph. 1: 4—12, 19—23 Col. 1: 13—20, 24 seq. 
2: 14—22. 3: 6, 9—12. 4: 15 seq. 2: 9—15. 

(5) 2: 1-12. _ 1F 21 seq. 

(c) 4: 22 seq. 3:9, 10. 

(e) 5: 21—33. 6: 1-9. 3: 18—25. 4: 1. 

(d) 5: 18 seq. 3: 16 seq. 

(f) 4: 29. 4: 5, 6. 

(g) 6: 18 seq. 4: 2 seq 

(A) 6: 21 seq. 4: 7 seq. 


These are only a small part of the whole resemblances. A simi- 
lar junction of sentences and the like phraseology may be found in 
abundance. I refer the reader, for the tabular exhibition of this, to De 
Wette’s Einleit. ins N. Test. § 146; also toa brief but well digested 
summary of the whole, in Schoti’s Isagoge, § 62, Notes 4—13. One 
can hardly refrain from coming to the conclusion, that both epistles 
must have been written near the same time, and while the writer’s mind » 
was substantially in the same attitude. 
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Nore 36. Epistle to the Colossians. (§ 128 seq. p. 552 seq.) 


The introduction to this epistle by Hug, seems at first to be meagre. 
The difficult and interesting questions concerning it he does not discuss 
here. But the reader will find more respecting some of them in § 13}. 

It is singular, that he, Hemsen, Bahr, and others, should appeal to 
Eckhel (Doctrina Nummorum, IIL. p. 147), as confirming the orthog- 
raphy Kodosou/, instead of Kohacoai; while Schott and De Weitte 
make the same appeal, in order to prove that the datter is the true or- 
thography. Critical editors are divided on the question which is the 
best orthography. In the mean time, as the Roman and Greek writers ~ 
employ the O in the name (and not the A), this would seem to settle the 
question which is preferable. ; 

Hug assumes the fact (p. 553), that Paul had not taught tm person at 
Colosse.. I cannot either assume it, or (on the whole) even think it to 
be very probable. In Acts 16: 6 we have an account of Paul’s travers- 
ing the country of Phrygia, in which was Colosse and Laodicea, near 
together, and both at a moderate distance from Ephesus. Again in 
Acts 18: 23 is another narration of the same kind: It isindeed no where 
actually specified, that Paul visited Colosse or Laodicea. But I do not 
understand Col. 2: 1, as deciding against the supposition that Paul had 
been at Colosse ; as many do. ‘Theodoret of old gave it as his opin- 
ion, that ‘‘ those who had not seen the face” of the apostle, were others 
not included among the Christians of Colosse and Laodicea. So Lard- 
ner, Schott, Hemsen, and others; while De Wette, Bahr, and others, 
side with Hug. I cannot think it probable, that Paul, during his three 
years’ stay at Ephesus, would not have visited Colosse and Laodicea, 
which were so nearly within his neighborhood. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the apostle speaks in a tone of such affectionate confidence to the 
Colossians, as almost of necessity imports some personal acquaintance ; 
unless indeed he had told us expressly to the contrary, which he has 
not. 

That Epaphras, however, had been the principal instrument in buil- 
ding up the Colossian church, is plainly indicated by Col. 1: 7. 4: 
12, 13. 

The principal occasion of the epistle to the Colossians, seems to have 
been the rise of certain heretical teachers and fanatics among them, 
as described in chap. 11. Who and what these were, has been a ques- 
tion which has given rise to much discussion and a great variety of 
opinion. Different critics have found in them Gnostics, Essenes, pre- 
cursors of Montanism, disciples of John the Baptist, Jewish Cabbalists, 
and Judaizing Christians; and some a sect compounded of several of 
these. ‘That the sect in question were professed Christians, but still 
heretical ones, would seem to be implied by 2: 19, ov xoaray thy xEq- 
adyjvx.t.4. The apostle’s description of them is brief and graphic. 
They were men, who, pretending to be philosophers, taught “ vain de- 
ceit, the traditions of men, the rudiments of the world,” and not true 
Christian doctrine. They were men who had over much zeal about 
“meats and drinks, holidays, new-moons, and [Jewish] sabbaths’ (2: 
16); they were devoted to a kind of “ angel-worship,” and pretended 
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to a ‘secret knowledge of the invisible world (& un éwgdnev éuBared- 
wv, 2: 18); they made much of mere external ordinances, which had 
respect only to the perishing objects of sense ; they made a great shew 
of humility, of rigid abstinences, of macerating the body, ete.; yet 
still they were vainly puffed up with overweening conceit respecting 
iheir own superior virtue and intelligence ; Col. 2: 20—23, comp. v. 18. 
Such is the bricf but animated description, which the apostle has given 

of the heresy that disturbed the peace and threatened the purity of the 
» church at Colosse. 

Two circumstances attending the exhibition of this subject serve te 
shew, that many of the conjectures respecting the sect to which these 
false teachers belonged, are not well grounded. It is plain, in the first 
place, when we attentively examine Col. 2: 18—3, that the errorists in 
question pretended to be Christians as has already been remarked ; and 
in the second place, that the church at Colosse were in danger of being 
influenced by them, on account of their unusual pretences or claims to 
humility, self-denial, and especially to a deep and recondite knowledge 
of invisible and supernatural things; @ uy éwoaxev ZuBarevr, v. 18. 
Now all this could not belong to disciples of John the Baptist, to Gnos- 
tics, Jewish Cabbalists, or Essenes, simply as such. Jt might indeed be 
true, that some professed Christians had something of a Gnostic faith, 
or of Cabbalistic fancy, or were inclined to the ascetics of the Essenes; 
but so far as any part of this seemed to savour of these respective sects, 
it would rather diminish than enhance their credit among the Colossian 
Christians in general; and of course diminish the danger to which the 
church was exposed by reason of them. 

The sect in question, (if sect they must be named), would rather ap- 
pear to have been one who maintained doctrines compounded of the ori- 
ental emanation-philosophy and some of the speculative part of Platonism, 
a kind of theosophico-ascetic philosophy. The emanation-philosophy 
taught the derivation of many orders of beings of different rank, first 
from the great Supreme, and then in succession from each other. To 
become capable of union with these, ascetic practices and abstraction 
to all possible extent from every thing material and sensual, was deemed 
necessary. A philosophy of this kind had not only reached Asia Mi- 
nor, but penetrated even to Rome, before the time of Augustus; see 
Hemsen, pp. 203 seq. 642 seq. Much of this philosophy some of the 
professed converts to Christianity might have still retained ; and it would 
seem from the epistle to Titus, Timothy, and to the Colossians, that they 
did retain it. Hence the dignity of Christ and his high exaltation over all 
these a/wves (Aeons) are so strenuously inculcated in the epistle before 
us. This seems to be the most natural and easy solution of the difficul- 
ties that have been raised as to the contents of this epistle. _ The reader 
will find a very able and learned statement of this subject, in the sequel 
of Hug, viz. in §§ 131—133. 


As to the dispute respecting che epistle to the Laodiceans (§ 127), 
Hug is clearly in the right, as it seems to me, when he comes to the 
conclusion, that the epistle to the Colossians was not occasioned by one 
from the Laodiceans to Paul, as some argue from (Col. 4: 16); nor was 
ihe epistle directed to the Colossians an answer to that Laodicean epis- 
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tle. But the conclusion of Hug and Hemsen that the epistle to the La- 
odiceans was our present canonical epistle to the Ephesians, seems not to 
be equally well grounded. Their main reason is, that we cannot account 
for the loss of the epistle to the Laodiceans; and we must therefore. sup- 
pose that it has been preserved, and consequently that we have it in the 
present epistle to the Ephesians. But how shall we account for the 
loss of Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, } Cor. 5:92 Or for the 
loss of his first epistle to the Ephesians, 3: 32 Or of an epistle by 
John, 3 John v.9% And so, perhaps, of still more. Why should we 
plunge into greater difficulties in order to avoid less ones? It is easier 
to suppose the epistle to the Laodiceans to have been lost, than it is to 
account for it that Paul calls the epistle tothe Ephesians by that name 
in Col. 4: 16. 


Lastly, the éim2 and place of writing the epistle to the Colossians 

have recently been called in question. The Ceptic version gives Ath- 
ens as the place of writing it; Erasmus conjectured that Ephesus was 
the place. But both are contradicted by Col. 4: 3, 18, which shews 
that the writer was in bonds. Oeder conjectured that it was written 
during some imprisonment previous to that at Rome; and Paulus, dur- 
ing Paul’s imprisonment at Cesarea. But the circumstances of the 
case, the society of Demas, Tychicas, Onesimus, etc., at Rome, advert- 
ed to in Col. 4: 7 seq., point very clearly to the Romish imprisonment, 
and not to that of Cesarea, where none of these persons seem to have 
been. 
The recent works on this epistle, cr containing critical discussions 
respecting it, are Boehmer, Isagoge in epist. ad Coloss. 1829. Bahr, 
Comm. in Col. 1833. Hemsen, Leben Pauli, 1880. D. Schulz, in Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, II. p. 535 seq. F. Junker, Histor. Crit. und Philol. 
Comm. tiber die Coloss. 1828. Schneckenburger, in Anhange zur Pros- 
elytentaufe, 


Nore 37. Epistle to Philemon. (§ 127. p. 555). 


Hug has said nothing of the place where probably was the residence 
of Philemon. It appears from Col. 4: 9, that Onesimus belonged to 
Colosse. It would seem, therefore, of course, that his master also lived 
there ; and Theodoret says, that in his time the house of Philemon was 
standing there, Comm. in Philem. 

It has been a question, where Onesimus was converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. Some have maintained that it was at Colosse; others, at 
Ephesus ; others, at Rome. Nothing certain can be made out respect- 
ing this point. But Philem. v, 19 appears to me plainly to intimate 
that Philemon himself had been converted under the preaching or in- 
struction of Paul; and this would seem to increase the probability that 
Paul had himself been at Colosse. 
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That the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, and also to Phile- 
mon, were written about the same time, and sent away by the same 
messenger, viz. Tychicus, appears from comparing Eph. 6: 21, 22 and 
Col. 4: 7,9. As Onesimus was in company with him, he would there- 
fore most naturally carry the letter addressed to his master. 


Nore 88. Second Epistle to Timothy. (§ 128 seq. p. 556 seq.) 


The circumstance on which Hug, De Wette, and others seem to re- 
ly, in order to prove that the second epistle to Timothy was written before 
the epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, and after that 
to the Ephesians, viz. that Timothy was not joined with the apostle in 
his salutation prefixed to the latter epistle, and therefore was not come 
to Rome when 2 Tim. was written (4: 9), while he is mentioned in the 
salutation of all the other epistles written during Paul’s imprisonment, 
does not seem to me to be a conclusive argument. ‘Timothy was an ac- 
credited messenger and friend of Paul, who was continually making 
visits to different churches, agreeably to the directions of the apostle. 
The circumstance of his being present or absent, therefore, as developed 
in any particular epistle of Paul written during his imprisonment for 
two years and upwards, can never fully decide any thing as to the par- 
ticular order in which the epistles were written. 

The question whether the second epistle to ‘Timothy was written dur- 
ing the first or a second imprisonment of Paul at Rome, is one that has 
been long and vigorously contested, and is not yet brought to a close. 
Baronius, Witsius, Lightfoot, Hammond, Zachariae, Schmidt, Hug, 
Hemsen, and others, contend for the first ; while Mosheim, Michae- 
lis, Bertholdt, Mynster, Heydenreich, Guerike, Bohl, Usher, Benson, 
Mill, Le Clerc, Paley, and others, contend for the second. 

Hug (p.556) has produced some striking examples of the presence or 
society of several individuals with Paul when he wrote the second epistle 
to Timothy, who were with him in his first imprisonment; so striking 
that they seem, at first view, almost to forbid the idea, that there could 
have been another time, 1. e. a second imprisonment, when all these cir- 
cumstances would have so concurred. 

But he has not given a full view (in § 129) of the difficulties that lie 
in the way of his supposition. Nor has he removed in a satisfactory 
manner those which he has mentioned. EE. g. he says that the declara- 
tion of Paul, that Hrastus staycd (éuseve) in Corinth (where he belong- 
ed, see Rom. i6: 23), does not import that the apostle deft him there, 
but only that he had not come to Rome where he was expected. But 
this phraseology (gueeré) would be so singular and unnatural to express 
such a sentiment, that it cannot be so interpreted without doing violence 
to the usual principles of language. 

Then again: “ Trophimus oéiemov at Miletus sick.” Who left him 
there? They, says Hug; and he appeals to the form of the verb, whieh 
may be either the first en singular, or the third person plural. But who 
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are they? Hug does not tell us, excepting that he suggests the custom 
of the churches in sending messengers to aid those churches, and spe- 
cially those apostles, who were suffering from persecution. But as 
nothing is suggested in the context which would supply us with a sub- 
ject of the verb in the third person plural, so we are led naturally and 
of course to construe on¢demov in the first person singular, and conse- 
quently to apply it to Paul. But when could Paul have gone to Miletus? 
Certainly not when he sailed from Cesarea to Rome as a prisoner; for 
the course taken by the ship in which he was embarked, leads of ne- 
cessity to this conclusion. The only time which the history of Paul 
mentions his being at Miletus, was during his last journey from Greece 
to Jerusalem (Acts 20: 15 seq.) which was some five years before he 
wrote his second epistle to Timothy, even according to the chronology 
of Hug and Hemsen. How could it be to Paul’s purpose, when he ur- 
ges Timothy to come to him immediately because other helpers failed, 
to say that some five years or more before this, he had left one helper at 
Corinth, and another at Miletus? The only natural supposition in this 
case is, that Paul, not long before his arrival at Rome, had parted with 
both of these friends ; and of course this must import that there had 
been another circuit made by him in the performance of his evangelical 
labours, of which the book of Acts gives us no account, and which 
must have been after his first imprisonment. It could not have been 
during his journey from Corinth to Jerusalem; for it appears by Acts 
21: 29, that Trophimus was with Paul at Jerusalem. 

With this agrees 2 Tim. 4:13. ‘ Bring my cloak left at Troas, and the 
books, and the parchments.’ Had all these then been there for the space 
of more than five years, and Paul had not needed or not remembered 
them? Did he want for opportunity to send for them, when he was two 
years at Cesarea? To suppose a mandate of this kind, after solong an 
intervening period, is at least highly improbable. 

Other historical difficulties exist. In 2 Vim. 4: 12, Tychicus is men- 
tioned as being sent away by Paul! to Ephesus; in Col. 4: 7, 8, he is 
spoken of as about to be sent with the letter to the Colossians to carry 
which he would of course land at Ephesus. Yet Hug places the 2 Tim. 
before the epistle to the Colossians. 

Again; in 2 Tim. 4:10, Demas is mentioned as having forsaken 
Paul, through love of the world; in Col. 4: 14 Demas is mentioned as 
being present with Paul, and joining with Luke in salutations to the 
Colossians ; all in opposition to the views of Hug. 

Once more ; the civil process against Paul appears to be far advanced 
(2 Tim. 4: 16), and he has no expectation of escape from death (2 
Tim. 4: 6); whereas during his first imprisonment, he expresses the 
joyful and confident expectation that he shall be liberated, and soon be 
with the church at Philippi, Phil. 1: 24—26. 2: 24; and again in Philem. 
v. 22, he directs his friend to prepare lodgings, which might be ready 
against the visit which Paul intended to make to Colosse. 

‘There are other minute circumstances of difficulty. In Rom. 16: 3, 
Paul, writing at Corinth just before his journey from there to Jerusalem 
when he was apprehended, mentions Priscilla and Aquila as being at 
Corinth ; while in 2 Tim. 4: 19 Timothy is directed to salute them at 
Ephesus. In 2'Tim. 4: 10, only Luke and Mark are mentioned togeth- 
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er as being with Paul; while in Acts 27: 2, Aristarchus is mentioned as 
a companion of Paul on his journey to Rome, and again he is mention- 
ed as being with Paul at Rome in Col. 4: 10 and in Philem. v. 24, in 
both which cases Mark and Luke also are mentioned. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to me much easier to suppose the 
presence with Paul of the persons mentioned by Hug, on p. 556, du- 
ring a second captivity, than to dispose of the difficulties which have 
been mentioned. Add to all this that Eusebius, Chrysostom, Theodo- 
ret, and others of the ancients, gave full credit to the liberation of Paul 
from his first imprisonment. There is, moreover, a passage in Clemens 
Romanus, who must have known the fact whether Paul was liberated 
or not, which implies that he went into Spain, i. e. to the pillars of Her- 
cules. His words are: dvxacoovvny Ovakas Choy tov x00KOr, nol ent 
TO régua tne OUGEws EL xz. t. 4. Ep. ad Cor.c.5. To construe 20 
TéQua tg Ovoews of Ilyricum, as mentioned in Rom. 15:19, as Hem- 
sen does (p. 710), seems to be doing violence to the plain and obvious 
meaning of the expression of Clemens. 

If these suggestions are well grounded, then has Hug given an erro- 
neous place to the epistle to Timothy. At all. events it would seem ne- 
cessary to put it after the epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon ; as the suggestions above will serve to shew. 

The literature in regard to this subject, may be found in Bertholdt, 
Heydenreich, Guerike, Bohl, Schott, and specially in Hemsen, in their 
works already often cited. Schott has given a very judicious and well 
composed summary of the whole. 


Nore 39. Epistle to the Philippians. (§ 138 seq. p. 577 seq.) 


Oeder supposes this epistle to have been written during the apostle’s 
troubles at Corinth; which needs no refutation. Paulus conjectures 
that it must have been written during Paul’s imprisonment at Cesarea. 
Rheinwald in his Comm. tiber die Philipper, Heinrichs in his Comm., 
and Mynster in his Kleine theol. Schriften, have sufficiently refated this. 

Heinrichs and some others have made the conjecture, that our pres- 
ent epistle to the Philippians consists of two different epistles; the first 
of 1.—1. | and 4: 21—23; and the second of the rest of the epistle. 
Schott has sufficiently answered the arguments adduced in favour of 
this conjecture ; Isagoge, § 70, Note 2. 


Nore 40. Epistle to the Hebrews. (§ 141 seq. p. 578 seq.) 


As I have written so fully on the much controverted subject of the au- 
thorship of this epistle, in the introduction to my commentary upon it, 
it would be mere repetition for me to insert any thing more in this place 
respecting the subject. The current has for some time past been set- 
ting strong in Germany, against the Pauline origin of this epistle. The 
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late work of Bleek upon it has helped to deepen and render more rapid 
this current. Yet I cannot help the feeling, that it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove almost any thing from antiquity, if one may take the lib- 
erties in logic which Bleek takes. The internal arguments, on which he 
so much relies, can be made equally strong in regard to Paul’s pastoral 
epistles ; and, so far as anak deyoweve are concerned, or peculiarities 
in choice or use of words and phrases, equally strong in regard to al- 
most any other of his epistles. When will it be understood that Paul 
was no tame and lifeless repeater of the same words and phrases, no 
plagiarist, no mere imitator, not even of himself? When this is well 
understood, much less reliance will be placed on arguments of this 
nature. 

As to the proper historical evidence, it seems to me to be plainly, and 
(I had almost said) immeasurably, on the side of the Pauline origin, 
during the early period of the church. Where in all the Greek church- 
es is even a solitary voice against such an origin ? 

If Eusebius in one place reckons it among the cvredeyousver, it 
plainly seems to be only in reference to the doubts which had been 
raised by some in the occidental region of the church. He says, that 
there are FOURTEEN epistles, which are manifestly and certainly Pauls, 
tov 0é Haviov npodnior nai oageic ai Osxarecoaves, Hist. Ecc. II]. 
3. Of course we must include the epistle to the Hebrews in order to 
make out the number fourteen. 

Nothing can shew the general state of the opinion in the Kast rela- 
tive to this matter, down to the time of Eusebius, more definitely and 
certainly than this testimony. Every one who has read this writer 
knows, that he is very candid and careful as to the mentioning of differ- 
ent opinions respecting such matters, when he has any knowledge that 
they exist. 

But while the current has of late been setting so strongly in the main 
against the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, some vigor- 
ous efforts have been called forth on the other side. Storr, in his Comm. 
iiber die Hebraer ; Meyer, in Ammon and Bertholdt’s Krit. Journal II. 
B. 3 St.; De Groot, Disputatio qua Ep. ad Heb. cum Paulinis epistolis 
comparatur, 1826; Steudel, in Bengel’s Archiv IV. B.; and some oth- 
ers, have defended the Pauline origin. But Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette. Bleek, Schott, and almost all the late critical writers, have either 
actually opposed this sentiment, or shewn that they did not admit the cor- 
rectness of it. 

Recently Olshausen has published an Essay in his Latin Opuscula, 
which deserves very attentive perusal. He admits, on the whole, that 
the Pauline origin is to be doubted, or rather, that we cannot well de- 
cide in favour of it. But the object of his essay is, to shew what an 
unfair estimate has been put upon the arguments adduced to establish 
the antipauline theory, and how much more has been assumed than can 
be made out by proof. I can only express my wonder, that this was not 
long ago seen by him and by many others. Whatever may be the fact 
in regard to the real author of this epistle, nothing can be more certain 
in my mind, than that the great majority of the arguments employed to 
establish the antipauline theory, are entirely destitute of any real force. 
Indeed I scarcely know of any one subject in criticism, which has 
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seemed to meto have been more abused. I would hope that the sober 
and candid appeal of Olshausen may do something to arrest the current 
of opinion in relation to this matter, so far as this has been influenced 
by considerations which will not bear the test of well-grounded _histori- 
cal criticism. 

In truth it seems more and more evident to me, that the historical 
doubts raised respecting this epistle, would never have gained much 
ground in recent times, had they not been aided and influenced very 
much by the tone and manner of the epistle. And yet this is a sub- 
ject about which we cannot be very certain, so long as there are so ma- 
ny evident and confessed resemblances of thought, expression, and 
style in it, to the other epistles of Paul. Schleiermacher and Eichhorn 
have urged the same objections against the Pauline origin of the epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus; and with apparently as good reason. Yet 
these objections have not been generally deemed to be of any consider- 
able weight. 

Dr. Bloomfield, in the second edition of his Comm. on the New Tes- 
tament, has acceded only in part to the views of those who deny the au- 
thorship of Paul. He supposes that some intimate friend of Paul, ac- 
quainted with his sentiments and style, wrote it, and that Paul then 
gave it hissanction. In this way, he thinks, that both opinions may be 
harmonized, and the epistle at the same time preserved. This opinion 
was for substance advanced by Origen. ‘The thoughts, he said, were 
those of the apostle; the words or diction might belong to Luke or 
some other person. Yet Origen speaks of the epistle as Paul’s in amul- 
titude of places; and indeed his views did not forbid him so to do, nor 
was it even an inconsistency in him. 

That the thing supposed by Dr. Bloomfield may possibly have taken 
place, I surely would not deny. That we have definite and satisfactory 
evidence of it, I must doubt. While I acknowledge very freely, that 
there is, in many respects, an apparent discrepancy between the style of 
this epistle and that of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, yet T doubt wheth- 
er this can be made to appear as being any greater, than exists between 
Paul’s pastoral and his other epistles. 

The reader will find a summary of the antipauline arguments, in the 
Isagoge of Schott, and in the Einleit. of De Wette. 


Nore 41. Epistle of James. (§ 155 seq. p. 611 seq.) 


The remarks made upon the ducal circumstances of the writer, in 
§ 155, are striking, yet obvious; but they shew only that he lived in 
a country where the circumstances mentioned actually existed. It does 
not follow from any necessity of the case, that this country was Pales- 
tine; for the same circumstances existed elsewhere. Still, the general 
tenor of the epistle would speak in favour of its being written from Pal- 
estine. From what other quarter was a writer so likely to be heard 
with deference by all Jewish Christians, as from this? Or where else 
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could he seem to stand in so influential a relation to “ the twelve tribes 
scattered abroad? 


On the subject of § 158 it may be remarked, that there is scarcely 
any certainty to be attained in relation to this disputed point. ‘The first 
James, i.e. the brother of John and son of Zebedee, is admitted by 
nearly all to be out of question, on account of his early death; Acts 
xu. The subject of dispute is, whether James the son of Alpheus, son 
of Mary the sister of Jesus’ mother, is the author of the epistle ; or. 
whether it is a James, a real brother by the mother’s side, or brother in 
law, to Jesus, i. e. a son of Joseph by another marriage. j 

The difficulty is occasioned by the indefinite use of the word ade,- 
go in Hebrew-Greek, andthe word n& in Hebrew ; inasmuch as either 
of these words may mean brother in the strict sense, and also cousin, 1. e. 
anear male relative. The brethren of Jesus are mentioned in Matt. 
13: 55 and Mark 6: 3, by the Jews who undertake to apologize for their 
unbelief; and again they are mentioned in Acts 1: 14 and 1 Cor. 9: 5. 
In Acts 1: 14 and in Matt. 12: 46, 47, the mention of them stands im- 
mediately connected with the mention of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and seems plainly to import that they belong to her family, In Gal. 1: 
19, James the Lord’s brother is mentioned by name. 

It is objected to the opinion, that the James mentioned as an apostle 
(not the son of Zebedee), Matt. 10: 3. Mark 3: 18. Luke 6: 15. Acts 
1: 13, was in the strict sense the brother of our Lord, (1) That he is 
there reckoned as the son of Alpheus. (2) That the brethren of Je- 
sus did not believe on him; John 7:5. (8) That the brethren of Je- 
sus, who however appear at a later period to have become believers, are 
still distinguished from the apostles, Acts 1: 14. (4) That an appella- 
tive, adsAqog tov xvelov (Gal. 1: 19), would not be in place, nor agree- 
able to common usage, if it meant no more than a cowsin; and there- 
fore, that the cases in which this appellation is given, must be distin- 
guished from those in which James the son of Alpheus is mentioned, 
and another person be meant. 

In accordance with this view, Grotius, Hammond, R. Simon, Herder, 
Niemeyer, Zachariae, Tholuck, Fritsche, De Wette, and others, sup- 
pose the James mentioned in Gal. 1: 19. 2: 9, and who appears to have 
had a high standing, yea a leading influence at Jerusalem (Acts 12: 17. 
15: 13. 21: 18), was not an apostle, in the appropriate sense of this 
word, but in a strict sense the brother of Jesus. 

On the other hand, many others, indeed the majority, hold that James 
the son of Alpheus and James the brother of the Lord, are one and the 
same person. So Calov, Buddaeus, Wolfius, Pritius, Carpzov, Semler, 
Rosenmiiller, Pott, Storr, Augusti, Winer, Gabler, Haenlein, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Hug, Schott, and many others. These appeal to the latitude 
of the word brother in Hebrew, in vindication of their opinion. 

It appears from Josephus (Antiq. XX. 9.1), that after the death of 
Festus, James, an adsAqog xvgiov was murdered by procurement of the 
then high-priest, Ananus; see Hug, § 164. De Wette, § 163, Note d. 
This must have been about A. D, 64. The James who was the proper 
brother of our Lord, or the James the son of Alpheus who was his 
cousin, might either of them, so far as respects any thing that we know 
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respecting the length of time in which they lived, have been the author 
of the epistle before us. 

The general feeling has, as we have seen, set strongly in favour of re- 
garding the apostle the son of Alpheus, as the author of this epistle or 
exhortation. But a proper brother of Jesus, who stood in such credit 
among all Christians, as we have seen above, might write an epistle of 
good authority ; why not, as well as Mark or Luke could write a Gos- 
pel? ‘Vhe question is not very important, in my apprehension, to which 
of the two individuals the epistle belongs, to whom it has, by different 
writers, been attributed. Past experience would hardly encourage us 
to expect, that this question will be definitely settled. 


The reader will perceive, that the early testimony respecting the 
epistle of James, which is deduced from the most ancient fathers, is 
comparatively meagre. ‘Two passages in Athenagoras, an early father, 
deserve notice, although the reference to James in them may not be al- 
together certain: viz. wo yao 0 yewoyos uaraaldwy éig ynv ta onéo- 
Mata, GuUNTOY mEQeUevsr OVX EnvomEe(Qwy x. Tt. 4, comp. James 5: 7. 
Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. p. 37. So the following: ov yao medérn o- 
yor, ahd éndsiger zal OWaoxukslg Egywr ta juéreoa, comp. James 
3: 13. 

It would be useless to appeal to testimonies in the fourth century ; as 
they may be found in every quarter, and no doubt remains of its general 
reception at this period. 

In the mean time, the remark of De Wette, who is uncommonly 
watchful for every matter of doubt, on the expression of Origen quoted 
in Note 3, p. 623, viz. wg é€v 77 peqousyn Jaxwfou, seems to have 
no good foundation. De Wette appeals to the word gegouery, as de- 
signating a doubt in the mind of Origen, whether this epistle in reality 
belongs to James, inasmuch as he seems to say, that it is only reported 
(gegouern) to be his. But this word is not by any means used among 
the Christian fathers, so as necessarily to convey merely such an idea. 
Eusebius, in Hist. Ecc. III. 25, employs the same word in speaking of 
the first epistle of John, which, however, le expressly reckons among the 
Ouohoyovmeve or uncontradicted writings of the New Testament. — 

One obvious reason may be suggested, why the epistle of James is no 
more frequently quoted by the ancients; this is, that it is made up most- 
ly of mere hortatory and practical matter. Another reason, perhaps, 
had some influence, viz. that it seems to contradict some of the positions 
which Paul had taken in regard to the matter of justification by faith. 

For this latter reason, perhaps, Erasmus entertained doubts respect- 
ing its authenticity ; Annott.in Jac. Atany rate, Luther, in his Preface 
to this epistle, assigns this reason, and stoutly maintains that it is well 
grounded : “ Sie stracks wider St. Paulum und alle andere Schrift den 
Werken die Gerechtigkeit gibt,” i, e. “it ascribes justification to works, 
directly contrary to St. Paul and all other Scripture.’ So in his Pre- 
face to his New Testament, he says: “St. Jacobs Epistel ist eine rechte 
stroherne Epistel,” i. e. ‘St James epistle is a downwright strawy epis- 
tle. —So too judged Andrew Althammer, and the Magdeburg Centuri- 
ators; all for the same reason, viz. because James contradicts Luther's 
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views of justification ; for that he contradicts Paul’s views, can never 
be made out. 

The reader who wishes to investigate this last point, is referred to a 
dissertation upon it in Dr. Knapp’s Scripta varii Argumenti, translated 
and printed in the Bib. Repository, III. p. 189 seq. Also a more able 
and satisfactory dissertation by C. Fromann, translated and printed in the 
Bib. Repository, IV. p. 683. In my Comm. on the Romans, in an Ex- 
cursus on Rom. 3: 28,1 have alsoendeavored to shew that the two apos- 
tles are altogether harmonious with each other. Hug, in § 166, ex- 
hibits a brief discussion of the subject; but itis hardly ample or able 
enough to remove the difficulties which he has stated without due cau- 
tion, (for so it seems to me), in § 157. 


As to the style and diction of this epistle, they are remarkably dis- 
crepant from all other writings of the New Testament. There is less 
of proper Hebraism than usual. An oratorical and even a poetic man- 
ner belongs to its characteristics. Let the reader consider particularly 
the whole tone of address, and the manner of composition in 1: L4—I8. 
3: 5—9. 5: 1—6. The whole epistle is a most vivid piece, fraught with 
feeling, bold in manner, and unsparing in reproof; and yet very affec- 
tionate, tender, and well adapted to win its readers. 

Although it is peculiarly swt generis in respect to siyle and manner, 
it still exhibits evidence of an intimate acquaintance and familiarity 
with the writings of Paul and Peter. Let the reader compare, for ex- 
ample, 

James 1: 3 with Rom. 5: 3. James 4: 4 with Rom. 8: 7. 
De ig its  A 4AQ Coe aed: 


The similarity of tone with that of Peter, is still more striking ; com- 
pare, 


James 1: 2,3 with f Pet 1: 6, 7. 4: 12, 13. James 1:21 with Pet. 2: 1,2. 
TAO PLES bey ae le 4. As 10s.) martceresos 
WW us bse se Ae Ra. O20: AT ab an Ass 


Even the Pauline diction is frequent; e. g. dexarovoae mioter ex 

' Te ~ 2. ne 
mMOTEWS—ES FOYwY; meWTOY followed by éira, xrioue Deov, Wuye- 
x0, etc. 

Yet with all this, no writer in the New Testament is more entirely 
peculiar than the author of this epistle. 


The writers on this epistle are very numerous. I shall point out only 
a few of the more valuable. Benson’s Commentary on it is worthy of 
consultation. Morus has some good suggestions in his Praelectiones in 
Jacobum. J.J. Hottinger, in Epist Jacobi, 1815, may be consulted 
with some profit. A. R.Gebser, Der Brief. Jacobi, is the most copi- 
ous and able commentator who has recently appeared. J. Sculthess has 
written a Commentarius copiosissimus upon it, 1823, and is a shrewd and 
sometimes powerful writer, but is wanting in judgment and accuracy. 
The latest work, I believe, is that of Theile; which I have not seen. 
Pott, in Nov. Test. Koppianum, is worthy of attention. 
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As to the literature, it may be found in Storr, Diss. Exeget. in Epist. 
Jacobi, in his Opusc. Vol. II. Schulz, Der schriftstellerische Character 
und Werth des Petrus, Judas, und Jacobus, 1802. Gierig, De Virtuti- 
bus Epist. Jacobi, 1782. Rauch, Ueber den Brief Jacobi, in Winer and 
Engelbardt’s Neues Krit. Journal, B. VI. St. 3. 

In the sequel, Hug, in his remarks on the first epistle of Peter, has 
exhibited some valuable thoughts with regard to the similarity of James’ 
epistle, in some respects, to that of Peter, and also in regard to the con- 
firmation of the authenticity of the epistle of James by the latter apostle. 


Nore 42. First Epistle of Peter. (§ 167 seq. p. 628 seq.) 


The genuineness of this epistle has scarcely ever been questioned. 
The doubts suggested by Cludius, in his Uransichten des Christen- 
thums, 1808, have been fully solved by Augusti in his Nova Hypothe- 
sis, quae primae Petri epistolae cu evz/av impugnat, sub examen vocatur, 
1808. De Wette has also, as usual, suggested some doubts in his Ein- 
Jeitung ; which have been replied to by Guerike in his Beitrage, etc. 


Rauch, Schott, and others, agree that the ouvexdexty in 1 Pet. 5: 13 
means the wife of Peter; as Hug notices in § 172. That it means 
some person, seems altogether probable ; as the reader will see if he at- 
tends to the connection in the sequel—zai Magozos 0 viog wov. The 
latter has recently been taken for Peter’s own proper son. 

That Babylon in Egypt is meant, in 5: 13, is possible ; but clearly 
not probable. That mystical Babylon, i. e. Rome, is meant, is still less 
probable. Mystical names of this kind, in a prosaic epistle, consisting 
merely of plain and hortatory matter, are not to be expected, and can 
not be admitied without strong reasons. 

As to the time when this epistle was written, I have found nothing 
better than what Hug has suggested in§ 170. That Peter was at Bab- 
ylon, when he wrote this epistle, is no serious objection to his being 
afterwards at Rome, and suffering martyrdom there ; which the general 
voice of antiquity asserts. Nor can the fact of his being at Babylon 
and writing to the Christians of Asia Minor during the Neronic perse- 
cution, be any proof, that during the same persecution he did not be- 
come a martyr at Rome. 

In the mean time, it is not at all certain that the sufferings of Chris- 
tians as described in Peter’s first epistle, were those occasioned by Nero’s 
persecution. Every where did the unbelieving Jews hate and persecute 
the believing ones, and try to render them suspected and odious to the 
Roman magistracy. There is nothing of this nature in the first epistle 
of Peter, so far as I can see, which might not be explained satisfactorily 
on this ground. Let the reader compare 2 Thess. 1: 4—10. 3: 2. 
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Nore 42. Second Epistle of Peter. (§ 173 seq. p. 636 seq.) 


Hug assumes it as a fact, that Peter had written to the churches in 
Asia Minor an epistle by Sylvanus, which is now lost. I cannot find in 
the words of 1 Pet. 5: 12 any thing to justify this assumption. 0’ oAi- 
you éyouwa may well refer to the so-called first epistle of Peter, as it 
now stands in the canon of the New Testament. And if the second 
epistle of Peter is genuine, then does 2 Pet. 3: 1 stand in direct opposi- 
tion to Hug’s assumption; and indeed, even on the ground that the 
second epistle is by another hand, the passage just referred to shews, 
that the writer knew of but one epistle of Peter io the churches in 
question. 


The similarity between 2 Pet. and the epistle of Jude is much great- 
er than Hug has represented it to be. Let the reader compare the fol- 
lowing passages throughout ; viz., 


2 Pet. 1:1,2 Judev. 1, 2. 2 Pet. 2> Lb eJSudev: 9. 
1:5 — 3. at — 10. 
1: 12,13, 15 2:15 — il. 
2: 1—38 — 4,5. 2:13 — 12. 
2:4 — 6. 2:17 — 13. 
2:6, 10 — 7. 2:18 — 16. 
2: 10 — & 3:1—38 — 17,18. 


In both epistles, viz. the 2 Pet. and Jude, the inscription seems to be 
general. Butthis proves nothing definite. The epistle to the Hebrews 
and the first of John have no inscriptions; yet both were sent to par- 
ticular churches, or rather, perhaps, to the churches of a particular re- 
gion. The contents of each make this quite certain. And so in the 
present case. ‘The first epistle of Peter is inscribed ‘‘to the dispersion 
[i. e. Jews scattered] in Asia Minor.” In the 2d of Pet. 3:2 there is a re- 
cognition of having written a jirsé epistle to those whom he now ad- 
dresses again. In Jude this indeed does not occur. But from the sim- 
ilarity of circumstances mentioned in this epistie, with those noted in 
the 2d of Peter, it seems highly probable that churches of the same re- 
gion, and infested with the same errors, were addressed. 


As to the question laboured by Hug, De Wette, and others, whether 
Peter copied from Jude, or Jude from Peter, it is one which can never 
be determined with any good degree of certainty ; nor even whether 
either copied from the other. With all their near resemblances to each 
other, there are many striking traits of discrepancy, which the critical 
reader can easily make out for himself. We have seen, in the case of 
James, that he has many resemblances to Paul in his diction and phra- 
seology ; and also that he has as many and still more striking ones to 
the first of Peter. Yet was he no copyist. Nothing can be more origi- 
nal or su generis than his epistle. Why then may not Paul and Jude 
be both original, in the like sense with James? It does indeed seem 
probable to me, that Peter had read the epistle. to Jude, when he wrote 
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his second epistle, and that the thoughts and diction had made a strong 
impression upon his mind. But is it not equally clear that the writer of 
the Apocalypse had read Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah, and that he 
every where presents diction and imagery seemingly borrowed from 
these books? Yet who would venture to call in question the originali- 
ty of the Apocalypse? ~ It is as strongly marked as that of any book of 
Scripture. 

Peter and Jude, being both apostles, must have been very intimate- 
ly acquainted. Both in all probability had laboured among those 
churches, or at least among some of them, to whom their epistles were 
addressed. On the supposition that they had met together during their 
missionary labours, and conferred together respecting the state of the 
churches which they had visited, and had both fully and freely spoken 
out their feelings and views, (all of which no one can well deem improb- 
able), nothing could be more natural than that they should both have 
written in the like way, respecting the false teachers who were creep- 
ingin. Supposing, moreover, that Jude wrote his epistle first (which 
seems quite probable), and that Peter had a copy of it in his hands, and 
had just read it when he sat down to write his own, nothing could be 
more natural than the expression of his feelings in respect to the false 
teachers, in a way altogether like that of Jude. Both epistles together, 
when they so plainly aimed at the same errors, were adapted to produce 
a strong impression. 

De Wette of course has his difficulties. (1) ‘The use of another’s 
writing is unseemly for an apostle.’ But the assumption that Peter did 
copy from Jude, is not altogether clear and certain, as he supposes ;. and 
this for the reasons suggested above. ‘Then again, supposing that there 
are many striking resemblances (which I freely concede), yet, as we 
have seen, the epistle of James and the Apocalypse have full claim to 
originality and peculiarity, notwithstanding the like traits. But, 

(2) ‘ The inscriptions are not definite.’ So indeed it is; but where 
are the inscriptions to the epistle to the Hebrews and to the first epistle 
of John? (3) ‘ The author of 2 Pet. is too anxious io show his apostle- 
ship. 2 Pet. 1: 1,14, 16, JS. 3:2.’ But let the reader turn to the first 
of Cor., Gal., and other epistles of Paul, even to his pastoral ones, and 
then say whether Paul has not exhibited still greater solicitude on this 
point. The assertion of apostolic authority became necessary in many 
cases, in order to remove the impressions in regard to it which false 
teachers had made. (4) ‘The writer appeals to Paul’s epistles, 3: 15.’ 
True, he does; and why should he not? Paul had written to some 
churches in Asia, and it would seem that his epistles had been treated as 
encyclical, from the nature of the appeal here made. What valid ob- 
jection can there be to Peter’s referring to the declarations and instruc- 
tions of Paul, the great acknowledged apostle of the Gentiles, and of 
the Jews also who lived among them? But, (5) ‘ The epistle refers to 
doubts about the coming of Christ, 3: 8 seq.’ Undoubtedly it does. But 
what if any in the churches addressed by it, had interpreted some of 
Paul’s writings as the ThessaJonian churches did, i, €. as indicating an 
immediate coming of Christ ; and then, as this did not take place accord- 
ing to their expectation, they began to indulge doubts respecting the 
whole subject? Wasany thing more natural than this, in respect to 
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such a class of persons? And was it strange that Peter should oppose 
such doubts, when they took such a turn as to threaten more general 
skepticism 2 £ 

Last but not least, De Wette urges ‘the want of ancient testimony in 
favour of the Petrine origin of this epistle.’ Still he has given the tes- 
timony in its favour more fully than Hug; and the reader may find it 
spread out in Lardner or Schmid. It seems to be as well supported, in 
this respect, as the epistle of James; better than the 2d and 3d epistles 
of John. 

Against the Petrine origin, however, some writers of great note have 
declared themselves: viz., Calvin, Erasmus, Grotius, J. C. Chr. 
Schmidt, Welcker, Guerike, and (in a modified way) Eichhorn and 
Ullmann. For the Petrine origin have contended Pott, Augusti, Dabl, 
Schmid, E. C. Flatt, Hug, Bertholdt, and recently Olshausen, in a mod- 
ified sense. The candid and valuable essay of the Jast named author 
on this subject is being translated by the Editor of the Bib. Repository, 
and will soon appear in that work. 

Those among the ancient writers who assign reasons for putting this 
epistle among the avtedeyouevors, say that the style is so discrepant from 
that of the first epistle of Peter as to have occasioned this. But this 
ground depends so much on a matter of taste, and oftentimes on mere 
first impressions of readers who have not made any minute investiga- 
ton, that it is always to be admitted with caution. It would be easy, 
as a matter of fact, to produce many strong resemblances between 
Ist of Pet. and 2d of Peter. 

It has been urged against the genuineness of 2d of Peter, that chap. 
2: 1 speaks of false teachers who are yet future, while that of Jude 
speaks of them as having already arisen, v.4. But this is said with- 
out due consideration. In the sequel of chap. 11., Peter also speaks of 
these teachers as having already come, and as exercising a pernicious 
influence. Who can read the prophecies of the Old Testament without 
recognizing the fact, that almost every where the prophets shift from the 
future to the present, and from the present to the past? Even so it is 
in regard to the past and present in the historical books; not in the 
Scriptures only, but also in other and heathen writers. How can any 
one, who is farniliar with prophetic writings, suggest such an objection 
as this? Let him look at the tenor of the Apocalypse. 

Besides ; as to matter of fact, had not teachers already arisen, and 
would they not continue to develope themselves still more in future? 
Why should it be strange that the language of the apostle, then, should 
have respect both to the present and to the future ? 


Nore 43, Epistle of Jude. (§ 180 seq. p. 645 seq.) 


I do not regard what Hug has said in § [8], as by any. means con- 
clusive in regard to the Jude who was the author of the epistle so named 
inour Canon. In Matt. 13:55 and Mark 6: 3, James and Jude are 
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mentioned in connection with Mary the mother of Jesus, as being the 
brethren of our Lord. From the connection, moreover, in which the 
passage here stands, I cannot resist the impression, that his own proper 
brethren according to the flesh are meant. But is this Jude the only 
one, who is named as a brother of a person who is called James? 
{ think not. In a catalogue of the names of the apostles in Luke 6: 
16 and Acts 1: 13, we find mention of ‘Joi dug “JaxaZov. The question 
here is, whether the ellipsis in this case is to be filled up with vids or 
with adsAgos. Jessien (de authentia epist. Judae), De Wette, Hug, 
and others, defend viog ; but our English version supplies brother ; and 
Winer (N. Test. Gramm. p. 160, ed. 3) strongly defends this. He pro- 
duces Ziuoxgarns 0 Myroodwoov, sc. adedgos, from Alciphron Ep. 
2:2. Clearly this method of filling up the ellipsis is neither impossible 
nor improbable. The only serious ground of doubt arises from what is 
implied in the suggestion: ‘ Why did not the writer, in each of these 
cases, mention Jude along with “/axwfos ’Adqalou, if he were his 
‘brother? I acknowledge that this creates some embarrassment. Still, 
that the general impression among the ancients was, that Jude was an 
apostle, seems plain from the fact, that they often call him so ; e. g. Or- 
igen (Comm. in Epist. ad Rom. IV. p. 549), “‘ Judas apostolus in epis- 
tola catholica dicit.” So in his De Principiis, III. 2. I. 188, “ meminit 
in epistola sua apostolus Judas.” So Tertullian (de Habit. Fem. c. 3), 
“apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.” 

Schott, whose deliberate opinion on a subject of this nature is worthy 
of high regard, thinks that the Jude who was the author of this epistle 
was neither a brother of James the son of Alpheus, nor of James the 
Lord’s brother, but probably the Jude mentioned in Acts 15: 22, 27, 
32, 53, who was a man in great credit and a prophet, Acts 15: 32. He 
is inclined to believe that Jude the author of the epistle, was a son of 
Zebedee, anda brother of James the elder and John. According to 
Acts 15: 22, the Judas there mentioned was also called Barsabas, i. e. 
the son of Sabas or Zabas; which he supposes may be an abridged 
form of the name Zebedee, as Lucas is of Lucanus, Silas of Silvanus, 
etc. He assigns, moreover, as a reason for this supposition, that “/ou- 
bag Jax Pov adedgos (Jude v. 1) must be designed to point out some 
James preeminent in the church and well known among Christians in 
general. 

This opinion is defended also by Welcker, in his philol. exeget. Cla- 
vis, p. 157. It bids fair to make as good a claim as the one advanced 
by Hug. 

The argument, however, adduced by Hug and others against the 
apostleship of Jude, because he calls himself merely /joov X@corov 
dovAog, amounts to nothing. Does not Paul do the same, in Phil. 1: 1? 
And does he not omit both dovdvc and ancorodog in 1 Thess., 2 Thess., 
and Philemon? Does not James call himself simply dovAog in 1: 1, and 
John moeofuregos in 2 John and 3 John? Nothing important can be 
deduced from such circumstances. 


Much has been said on the quotation, as it is called, from the book 
of Enoch, in Jude v. 14. A book of this name has recently been ob- 
tained in Ethiopia, and an English version of it published by Dr. Lau- 
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rence, who labours to prove its great antiquity. To my own mind 
his arguments are not satisfactory. He seems to take it for grant- 
ed, that Jude has actually quoted from this book ; and consequent- 
ly, that the book must be as old as the times of the apostles. But 
I regard this argument as merely specious. Why could not Jude 
quote a traditional saying, as well as a book, the truth and importance 
of which was generally acknowledged? And why could not the author 
of the book of Enoch have transcribed this saying, as exhibited by 
Jude, or taken it as Jude did from tradition, if he wrote after the apos- 
tolic age? The coincidence of some passages between the epistle of 
Jude and the book of Enoch, can prove nothing as to which book was 
anterior, while tradition is sufficient to account for the passage in either. 

I cannot resist the persuasion that comes upon me, from reading the 
book of Enoch, that the writer was a theosophic Jewish Christian, ac- 
quainted in some small measure with the doctrine of the Logos, but 
deeply immersed in the emanation-philosophy of the East, and striving 
to make akind of compound of some things in Judaism, some in Chris- 
tianity, and more still in the Gnostic oriental philosophy. I am not at 
all satisfied, therefore, with Dr. Laurence’s argument, although learned 
and ingenious, to prove the great antiquity of the book of Enoch. 

But even if it is ancient, and Jude has quoted from it, I do not see 
how this will destroy (as many have supposed) the authenticity of Jude's 
epistle. Could nota work of this nature comprise some things which 
were well founded and true? From what or whom does the apostle 
quote in Eph. 5:14? From whom in2 Tim. 2: 19, in 1 Tim 4: 8, and 
2 Tim. 2: 11 seq.? 

As to the subject of Satan’s dispute with Michael respecting the body 
of Moses, 1 apprehend that we must ever fail of giving a satisfactory 
solution of this passage, until we know something more of the tradition 
current in the apostle’s day in regard to this subject. To those who be- 
lieve in angelic guardianship and interposition in the affairs of men, the 
obsourity or difficulty of this subject will present nothing which is very 
formidable ; certainly nothing to shake their faith, or move them toa 
general skepticism. 

The evidence is so strong and so ancient in regard to the early exist- 
ence and genuineness of this epistle, that few sober critics are disposed 
to call it in question. 


Nore 44. The Apocalypse. (§ 184. p. 650.) 


The exhibition of the ancient testimonies in favour of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of this book, as made by Hug, is striking, and, 
as it seems to me, conclusive so far as testimony of this kind can go. 
The reader may find them more at large in Lardner and in Schmid. 
The latter wrote and published a learned dissertation on this subject, 
the title of which is given by Hug, p. 652, Note 3. In the Historia 
antiq. et Vindiciae Canonis, etc., § 198 seq., he has given the substance 
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of this very learned and able discussion, and replied to many of the ob- 
jections made against the Apocalypse. 

In almost all commentators on this book, especially in Eichhorn, Mi- 
chaelis, Bengel, Herrenschneider, Harenberg, Herder (in his Marana- 
tha), Lange, Heinrichs, Ewald, Matthaei, Vitringa, Liicke, and others, 

the reader will find more or less in relation to this subject. In the in- 

troductions to the New Testament writings, such as Haenlein, Ber- 
tholdt, Eichhorn, Schott, De Wette, and others, he will of course find 
it discussed. Among all these, Frederic Liicke, in his recent work on 
the Apocalypse, has most of all distinguished himself for copiousness 
and extent of investigation. In general, there is a spirit of candour 
and moderation in his criticisms; although I cannot by any means sub- 
scribe to all the positions which he advances. 

One of the most recent works on this book, is J. M. A. Scholz, die 
Apokalypsis Johannis erklart, 1828; which I have notseen. Important 
hints and discussions of various highly interesting questions, may be 
found in Bleek, Beitrage zur Kritik der Offenbarung Johannis, in the 
Zeitschrift of Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Liicke, B. II. p. 253 seq. 
Steudel, Ueber die richtige Auffassungsweise der Apokalypse, Bengel’s 
Archiv. IV. 2. Liicke, Apokaluptische Studien, in the Studien and 
Kritiken by him and others, II. 2. p. 304. Also in Vogel, Comm. de 
Apocalypsi, Part. I—VII. 1811—1816. 

The testimony of Justin Martyr, of Irenaeus, of Tertullian, Origen, 
and Cyprian,,is so direct and full, as to the Apocalyse being from the 
pen of the apostle John, that we can hardly find any one book of the 
New Testament better supported in this respect. Indeed, the most re- 
cent opposers of the apostolic origin of this book, such as Schott and 
Liicke, concede that the external evidence is against them. Their 
judgment, therefore, is founded on what they deem to be znternal ev- 
idence. 

De Wette, although strongly opposed to admitting it to be a work of 
the apostle John, still very candidly admits, that the opposition of the . 
so-called Alogi and of Caius of Rome arose rather from their Antimon- 
tanism, than from critical reasons. Down to the time of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, then, i.e. until, about A. D. 247, the genuineness of the 
book remains uncontradicted by any respectable authority. 

In modern times, the opposition to the genuineness and even to the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse has been in many cases very strenuous. 
Luther seems to have led the van. In the Preface to his Apocalypse, 
1552, he has assigned his reasons for rejecting it from the Canon. They 
are very curious, and deserve a moment’s attention. i ' 

(1) “‘ The apostles do not concern themselves with vzsons ; neither 
does Christ in the Gospels. Nor does any prophet even of the Old Tes- 
tament exhibit them throughout his work.” 

But what book of the New Testament is prophetic, as a whole, or 
even in any considerable degree, except the Apocalypse? And as to 
the Old Testament, had Luther not read Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zech- 

iah 2? 

"2 ‘The writer of the Apocalypse claims a great deal too much for 
bis book. He who takes from it is to have his part in the book of life 
taken away: and he who adds to it, is to bring on himself all the 
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plagues threatened in it. This he should not have said, inasmuch as 
he has written so unintelligibly that no one can make out what holding 
to his book means; and then there are many other more edifying and 
important books than this.” 

But if the writer was truly inspired, it was not inconsistent for him to 
denounce the rejection of his testimony. As to the obscurity of his 
book, does that lie in the book itself, or in us?) And is our measure of 
knowledge a proper test of the origin of a book? Luther’s Jast reason, 
however, which doubtless was the most substantial one in his own mind, 
is more curious still ; 

(3) ‘ Let any one obtain from this book what his spirit enables him 
to do. . My mind cannot accommodate itself to the book ; and it is rea- 
son enough for me not to respect it, that Christ is neither taught in it, nor 
acknowledged; which above all things an apostle is bound to do, for 
Christ says in Acts1., Ye shall be my witnesses. I remain, therefore, by 
the books which give Christ to me clearly and purely.” 

But why then cannot a doubter in divine revelation in general, or in 
any particular part of it, plead that his mind cannot accommodate itself 
to such disclosures? On this ground, indeed, Schulz throws away 
Matthew, Schleiermacher Luke, Bretschneider and others John, Eich- 
horn the pastoral epistles of Paul, and Luther James. Where shall we 
end with such arguments ?’—Then, as to Christ being found in the 
Apocalypse, it seems to me, that of all the bodks in the New Testa- 
ment this is preeminent in this respect. Christ is the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of it; the soul and body, the centre and substance of the 
whole. His glory, his triumphs, his reign, his kingdom, is all in all. 

Luther’s example, as we might suppose, emboldened many others to 
walk in his steps. J. D. Michaelis, Oeder, Stroth, Semler, Merkel, 
Corrodi, Heinrichs, Cludius, Ewald, De Wette, Schott, Liicke, Bleek, 
and others, have, in different ways and with various gradations of senti- 
ment, assailed or called in question either the genuineness or the authen- 
ticity, or both, of this book. At the same time it has not wanted de- 
fenders. C.F. Schmidt, Reuss, Knittel, Liidenwald, Augusti, Hart- 
wich, Storr, Haenlein, Schmidt, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, Miller, 
Guerike, and others, have examined and replied to the allegations made 
against it. 


‘No book in the New Testament has found so many opposers as this; 
and, what seems to be equally plain, no book has been so much misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted. Nothing can be more evident to an atten- 
tive reader of the Hebrew prophets, especially of Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
Zechariah, than that this book is altogether in the like strain with them. 
It is indeed and truly—roerry; I mean that, although it is not measure 
nor parallelism, yet it is throughout, in its essence, in its very life and 
soul, Hebrew poetic imagery and symbols. ; 

On this ground I do not feel the force of most of the internal argu- 
ments against its genuineness, drawn from a comparison of it with the 
Gospel and Epistles of John. How can we suppose, that simple narra- 
tive and affectionate epistolary address should occasion the writer always 
to move in the same element which is appropriate to prophetic inspira- 
tion? That there are, after all, many most striking resemblances of 
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thought and diction between. the Apocalypse and the acknowledged 
works of John, no candid critic will deny. This we might naturally 
expect. But that the discrepancies of diction and manner, in a work 
so entirely different from any of his other ones, should be urged asa 
strong argument against the authorship of John, does not. seem to me.to 
savour of impartiality or of sober and candid judgment. 

From the simple statement of the nature of the Apocalypse it ap- 
pears quite evident, that an interpreter of it must be qualified by a deep 
and attentive study of the Hebrew prophets, in order to explain with 
any good success the language of the book. The entire failure of a 
host of commentators on this book, to command public respect and in- 
terest for their efforts, has arisen in many cases, no doubt, from almost 
or quite an entire want of adequate philological preparation. Not, in- 
deed, that this is all which is needed ; but it is at least a sine gua non, 
in respect to the interpretation of such a book as this. 

As this book, however, has lately attracted so much attention, and 
the interest in it is apparently on the increase, may we not hope that 
ere long we shall have something besides mere theory and surmises and 
conjectures to rest upon? Eichhorn has done much to explain the dic- 
tion. His commentary on this book will be considered, I apprehend, 
by judges of after-time, as his best work. Yet there are parts of his 
theory of explanation which are almost revolting, at least altogether 
incredible. Still this does not obscure, at least it does not extinguish, 
his merit as an interpreter of words and phrases. He has certainly done 
much to be commended in this respect; and his book, with some 
caveats against his now and then visionary or indefensible positions, if 
laid before our religious public, might do much to check the progress of 
extravagant speculation and conjecture on the part of those who are 
not guided or aided by philology, and help to instruct readers as to 
some proper views of the nature of the diction and of the representa- 
tions which John employs. 
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